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PREFACE, 


IT  is  necessary  to  begin  this  book  with  an 
apology.  A  civilian  who  undertakes  to  write 
the  history  of  an  army  courts  many  perils,  and 
cannot  hope  to  escape  them  all.  The  subject  is 
fiull  of  pitfalls,  which  a  little  technical  knowledge 
would  enable  a  writer  to  avoid,  and  abounds  with 
questions  which  it  requires  both  technical  knowledge 
and  military  experience  to  treat  adequately.  But 
though  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task  and 
of  the  defects  in  my  own  equipment  for  it,  I  felt 
obliged  to  make  the  attempt.  In  studying  the 
history  of  the  Great  Rebellion  it  became  necessary 
for  me  to  study  every  side  of  it,  the  military  history 
as  much  as  the  pohtical  or  the  religious  history. 
It  was  not  enough  to  try  to  understand  the  char- 
acters of  the  leaders,  and  the  beliefs  and  ideals  of 
their  parties.  A  civil  war  is  not  only  the  conflict 
of  opposing  principles,  but  the  shock  of  material 
forces.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  ask  what 
the  purely  military  causes  were  which  led  to  the 
triumph  of  one  cause,  and  the  downfall  of  the  other. 
HoiL.  was  it  that  tho.  £acliament  succeeded  in 
creating  an  efficient  army,  whilfi_the  King  could 
not  do  so,  and  what  was  tiie  secret  of  the  efficiency 
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of  the  New  Model  ?  When  I  began  to  seek  the 
answers  to  these  questions  it  became  necessary  to 
go  £Eu*ther  than  I  had  at  first  intended.  The  politi- 
cal histories  of  the  period  and  the  standard  histories 
of  the  English  army  left  many  things  unexplained, 
and  there  were  many  parts  of  the  subject  on  which 
they  gave  me  no  light.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
to  try  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  whole  matter ; 
and  to  endeavour  to  find  out  all  the  details  of  the 
organisation  of  the  army,  even  if  those  details 
appeared  at  first  sight  to  nave  little  bearing  on  the 
general  result  of  the  war.  Because  it  was  only  by 
teaming  to  imderstand  the  little  things  that  it  was 
possible  to  imderstand  the  important  things,  and 
to  make  certain  of  appreciating  their  significance. 
Chance  threw  into  my  way  some  papers  which 
other  inquirers  into  the  military  history  of  the 
seventeenth  century  had  never  seen,  and  by  piec- 
ing together  this  new  information  with  that  which 
earlier  writers  had  collected,  it  became  possible  to 
form  a  clear  conception  of  the  character  and  the 
organisation  of  the  army  which  fought  under  Fair- 
fax and  CromweU. 

A  brief  account  of  some  of  the  authorities  used  in 
this  compilation  will  show  the  chief  sources  of  in- 
formation accessible,  and  may  be  of  use  to  ftiture 
inquirers  into  the  same  subject.  Four  general 
histories  of  the  army  are  of  special  value  to  any 

I  student  of  the  Cromwellian  Army.  Francis  Grose  s 
Military  Antiquities  Respecting  the  History  of  the 
English  Army  (two  volumes,  ed.  1801)  contains  a 
collection  of  facts  and  evidence  relating  to  every 
side  of  its  subject  Sir  Sibbald  Scott's  The  British 
^Army^  Its  Origin^  Progress  and  Equipment  (three 
volumes,    1868-80)    supplements    and    completes 
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Grose  on  most  points,  and  fills  up  the  gaps  in  his 
treatise.  Grose,  for  instance,  says  next  to  nothing 
on  the  subject  of  the  Civil  War,  while  Sir  Sibbald 
Scott  brings  together  a  considerable  amount  of 
information  relating  to  the  armies  of  that  period, 
although  that  particular  portion  of  his  book  is  still, 
in  many  respects,  very  defective.  The  best  sum- 
mary of  the  military  development  of  England  dur- 
ing the  years  between  1640  and  1660  is  contained 
in  the  hundred  pages  devoted  to  that  time  by  the 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescue  in  his  Historij  of  the  British  ) 

J99).    ColoiidCTiffora  Wal- ' 


Army  (two  volumes,  1899) 
ton's  History  of  the  British  Standing  Army  from 
1660  to  1700  is  a  work  of  great  and  permanent 
value,  founded  on  an  exhaustive  study  of  official 
records.  Though  deaUng  primarily  with  a  later 
period,  it  throws  much  light  upon  the  equipment 
and  organisation  of  the  Cromwellian  Ai-my,  for  the 
army  of  Charles  the  Second  followed  in  most 
points  the  system  which  had  existed  in  the  anny 
disbanded  in  1660,  at  all  events  whilst  Monck  was 
commander-in-chief. 

A  very  large  number  of  books  on  the  art  of  M-ar 
were  pubhshed  in  England  during  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  many  of  which  are  of 
considerable  historical  value.  Captain  CocklesJ 
Bibliography  of  English  Military  Books  up  to  164^^,\ 
and  0/  Contemporary  Foreign  Works^  published  in 
1900,  is  an  indispensable  guide  to  this  literature. 
These  books,  however,  need  to  be  used  with  great 
caution  by  any  one  who  is  studying  the  organisation 
and  tactics  of  English  armies  during  the  Civil  War. 
For  the  most  part  their  authors  describe  the  mili- 
tary systems  which  existed  in  foreign  armies,  and 
set  forth  the  results  of  their  experiences  and  obser- 
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vations  in  continental  wars.  Ward  and  Hexham, 
for  instance,  studied  war  in  the  Netherlands  ;  Monro 
and  Turner  in  the  Swedish,  Danish  and  German 
service.  The  Cromwellian  Army  borrowed  more 
from  the  Swedish  than  from  any  other  military 
system,  but  it  followed  no  foreign  model  exactly, 
and  had  many  peculiarities  of  its  own.  In  its 
organisation,  and  in  many  details  of  its  tactics  and 
equipment,  it  was  essentially  original  and  national. 
Hence  the  information  which  these  books  on  the 
art  of  war  afford  requires  to  be  sifted  and  tested 
before  it  is  accepted  as  evidence  about  the  English 

tarmy.  The  most  useful  of  all  these  books  is  Elton's 
Complete  Body  of  the  Art  Military  {1650  and  1659), 
for  Elton  s  service  was  entirely  in  the  armies  of 
the  Parliament,  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Pro- 
tectorate. Unfortunately,  his  title  promises  more 
than  he  performs,  for  he  confines  himself  entirely 
to  the  subject  of  infantry,  and  devotes  his  attention 
chiefly  to  drill. 

A  mass  of  miscellaneous  evidence  relating  to  the 
history  of  the  army  is  contained  in  pamphlets, 
newspapers,  narratives  of  battles,  and  in  the  me- 
moirs and  correspondence  of  the  different  actors  in 
the  Civil  War.  The  Journals  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  frequently  contain  not  only  records 
of  important  votes  on  military  questions,  but  re- 
ports and  other  documents  oi  great  value.  The 
Calendars  of  the. .Domestic  State  Papers  supply 
details  of  every  kind  as  to  pay,  equipment,  and 
matters  of  administration  in  general.  The  collec- 
tion of  uncalendared  papers  in  the  Record  Office, 
called  Eoi^iJiequer  Paper.&^,  Interregnum^  consists  of 
about  800  bundles  of  papers,  which  include  army 
accounts,  warrants  for  the  payment  of  officers  and 
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soldiers,  bills  for  the  purchase  of  stores  and  arms, 
muster-rolls,  and  other  matter  of  the  same  kind. 
Much  has  been  gathered  from  this  source  to  ex- 
plain and  illustrate  the  practical  working  of  the 
military  system  which  existed  during  the  period. 
Another  source  of  information  of  great  value  is  the 
collection  of  papers  made  by  William  Clarke,  one 
of  the  secretaries  attached  to  Fairfax's  army  from 
1647  to  1649,  and  secretary  to  successive  com- 
manders in  Scotland  from  1651  to  the  Restoration. 
This  collection,  now  in  the  Library  of  Worcester 
College,  Oxford,  contains  the  order-books  of  General 
Monde  from  1654  to  1660.  Monck  was  probably 
the  best  military  administrator  of  the  time,  and  his 
orders  show  what  the  ordinary  routine  was  in  all 
matters  connected  with  the  internal  government  of 
the  army  of  occupation.  Letters  and  papers  from 
the  same  source  concerning  the  military  govern- 
ment of  Scotland  are  also  included  in  the  two 
volumes  entitled  Scotland  and  the  Commonwealth^ 
and  Scotland  and  the  Protectorate^  edited  for  the 
Scottish  History  Society  by  the  present  writer. 
The  four  volumes  of  CUirl^f.  Papersi^  published  by 
the  Camden  Society  and  the  Royal  Historical 
Society,  between  1891  and  1901,  are  also  frill  of 
materi^  for  the  political,  religious  and  adminis- 
trative history  of  the  Cromwellian  Army. 

From  these  various  printed  and  manuscript 
sources  the  following  chapters  have  been  put  to- 
gether. There  are  man^  points  in  the  military 
history  of  the  period  which,  from  the  lack  of  the 
necessary  evidence,  still  remain  obscure.  There  are 
other  points  of  interest  which  considerations  of 
space  have  prevented  me  from  discussing  as  frilly 

as  I  should  have  desired.      The  volume  does  not 
b 
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aim  at  being  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  military 
history  of  the  Civil  War :  it  is  an  attempt  to  de- 
scribe as  clearly  and  as  accurately  as  possible  the 
salient  features  of  Cromwell's  military  system  and 
the  character  of  the  army  which  he  organised. 

C.  H.  FIRTH. 
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CROMWELL'S   ARMY 

CHAPTER  I 

THE  ARMY  BEFORE  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

THE  history  of  the  Civil  War  is  the  history  of  the 
evolutiou  of  an  efficient  army  out  of  a  chaos.  The 
military  system  which  the  Tudors  bequeathed  to  the  Stuarts 
was  completely  inefficient.  It  had  broken  down  long  before 
the  Tudor  period  ended.  The  defensive  value  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan army  was  never  really  tested,  for  the  fleet  alone 
succeeded  in  repelling  every  attempted  invasion.  But  for 
offensive  purposes  a  fleet  by  itself  was  insufficient,  as  the 
last  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth^s  reign  proved.  Without  an 
army  organised  for  service  beyond  seas  it  was  impossible  to 
bring  the  war  with  Spain  to  a  conclusion,  or  to  utililb  the 
successes  of  the  navy.  The  lack  of  such  an  army  made  the 
attack  upon  Lisbon  in  1589  a  failure,  and  the  capture  of 
Cadiz  in  1596  a  fruitless  victory.^ 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  the  military  impotence  of  England 
under  the  rule  of  James  the  First  and  his  successor.  But  for 
its  fleet  the  alliance  of  England  would  have  been  of  little 
value  to  any  continental  power,  and  its  hostility  lightly 
regarded.  The  intervention  of  James  and  Charles  in  the 
European  struggles  of  their  time  was  feeble  and  fiitile,  not 
only  because  there  was  no  consistency  in  their  policy  and 
no  skill  in  their  diplomacy,  but  because  the  material  force 
at  their  disposal  was  insumcient  to  strike  an  effective  blow. 
As  a  recruiting  ground,  however,  England  was  a  valuable 
field  for  its  allies,  and  James  preferred  to  act  as  an  auxiliary 
rather  than  as  a  principal.     In  16S0  the  King^s  military 

Cf,  Corbett.  711^  Suecasors  cf  Drake,  pp.  vii.,  408-10;  Dralu  and  ike  Tudor 
tiavy,  K.,  3ao,  35a 
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advisers — a  council  of  national  defence  which  met  irregu- 
larly and  had  no  real  authority — estimated  that  an  army 
of  S5,000  foot  and  5,000  horse  would  be  required  for 
the  defence  of  the  Palatinate.^  James  decided  to  remain 
ostensibly  neutral,  and  to  leave  the  dominions  of  his  son-in- 
law  to  be  defended  by  English  volunteers,  equipped  ^  a 
national  subscription.  The  2,S00  men  who  sailed  for  Ger- 
many under  the  command  of  Sir  Horace  Vere  were  excellent 
fighting  material  and  they  were  well  officered.  ''This 
regiment,''  said  a  contemporary, ''  was  the  gallantest  for  the 
if  persons  and  outward  presence  of  men  that  in  many  ages 
I  hath  appeared,  either  at  home  or  abroad.''  They  proved 
I  their  courage  in  the  defence  of  Heidelberg,  and  Mannheim, 
and  Frankenthal,  but,  too  few  for  efiective  resistance,  they 
could  only  make  a  useless  sacrifice  of  their  lives.'  Then 
came  an  open  breach  with  Spain,  and  in  the  summer  of  1624 
6,000  more  volunteers  were  sent  to  Holland  to  assist  the 
Dutch  against  the  Spaniards.  It  would  be  difiicult,  thought 
an  observer,  to  raise  so  many  men  without  pressing,  ''for 
our  people  do  apprehend  too  much  the  hardships  and 
miseries  of  soldiers  m  these  times ". '  So  it  proved,  and  in 
the  autumn,  when  12,000  men  were  to  be  raised  to  serve 
under  Count  Mansfeld  in  Lower  Germany,  it  was  necessary 
to  resort  to  impressment.     "  Such  a  rabble  of  raw  and  poor 

I  rascals  have  not  lightly  been  seen,"  said  one  who  saw  tnem 
embark,  "and  they  go  so  unwillingly  that  they  must  rather 
be  driven  than  l«i.  *  They  had  good  reason  to  be  un- 
willing. They  sailed  in  January,  1625,  so  ill  provided  that 
4,000  died  beiore  they  landed  in  Holland,  and  oy  the  follow- 
ing April  scarce  1,200  of  the  12,000  were  left.  Hardships 
and  disease  killed  them  without  fighting.  "They  die  as 
fast,"  said  an  English  ofiicer,  "as  if  God  were  not  well 
pleased  that  a  stranger  should  command  our  nation."^ 

Charles  was  a  bolder  man  than  his  father,  and  he  inter- 
vened in  the  European  conflict  as  a  principal  with  English 

1  Grose,  MilUary  Anti^iHes,  i.,  241. 

s  Markham,  Uvts  of  Sir  Francis  and  Sir  Horace  Vere^  pp.  397-419 ;  Gardiner, 
History  of  England,  iii.,  364. 

•Dalton,  Life  of  Sir  Bdward  CocU,  ii..  62,  8x. 

^IHd*,  il.  74-79.  *IHd,,  ii.,  86^  iii. 
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armies  under  native  generals.  In  1626  took  place  the  expe- 
dition to  Cadiz,  in  16S7  that  to  the  Isle  of  Rh^,  and  each 
of  them  ended  in  disaster.  The  history  of  the  expedition 
to  Cadiz  shows  why.  It  was  commanded  by  Sir  Edward 
Cecil,  an  officer  who  had  served  long  and  with  much  dis- 
tinction in  the  Dutch  amw.^  Clarendon  says  that  he  "  had 
in  truth  little  more  of  a  Holland  officer  than  the  pride  and 
formality,"  but  it  is  not  true.  Cecil  was  not  without  capacity, 
and  with  trained  soldiers  he  might  have  captured  Cadiz  as 
easily  as  Essex  had  done  in  1596.  His  soldiers,  however, 
were  the  pressed  men  of  whom  r^ments  meant  for  foreign 
service  were  usually  <x)mposed  under  the  later  Tudors,  and 
pressed  men  of  the  usual  material.'  '^  In  England,"  wrote 
Bamaby  Rich  in  1687,  ^' when  service  happeneth  we  disburtheni 
the  prisons  of  thieves,  we  rob  the  taverns  and  alehouses  of\ 
tosspots  and  ruffians,  we  scour  both  town  and  country  of] 
rogues  and  vagabonds."  '  Men  of  substance  and  respectability  / 
piLiH  f/>  pgfiftpfi  frntn  iwipy<M«wiofif  For  many  press-masters, 
like  Sir  John  Falstaff,  ^  misused  the  King's  press  damnably  ". 

*^  I  press  me  none  but  good  householders,  yeomens  sons," 
said  Sir  John,  ^'  I  enquire  me  out  contracted  oachelors,  such 
as  had  been  asked  twice  in  the  banns,  such  a  commodity  of 
warm  slaves  as  would  as  soon  hear  the  devil  as  a  drum."  Fal- 
staff  ransomed  these  unwilling  recruits  for  <f800,  and  filled 
up  the  room  of  his  160  yeomen's  sons  .with  160  odd  prodigals 
lately  come  from  swine  keeping.  So  lusty  young  men  Tike 
Bullcalf  went  free,  and  Shadow  and  Feeble  went  to  the  wars.^ 

Many  of  Sir  Edward  Cecil's  soldiers  were  of  this  kind. 
^  The  number  of  lame,  impotent,  and  unable  men,  unfit  for 


1  See  Mr.  C.  Dalton's  elaborate  life  of  Cecil,  which  narrates  and  vindicates  his 
military  career ;  Clarendon,  Rihelium,  I,  85. 

'Dalton,  ii.,  iia,  133. 

>Ricb,  A  Pathway  to  Military  Practice^  1^87,  4to.  In  another  pamphlet 
called  a  Dialogue  between  Mercury  and  an  English  Soldier,  written  in  1574,  Rich 
says :  "  The  pety  constable,  when  he  peroeyveth  the  wars  are  in  hand,  foreseeing 
the  toyles.  the  infinite  perills.  and  troublesome  travayles  that  is  incident  tosouldyers, 
b  loth  that  anye  honest  man,  through  his  procurement  should  hazard  himselfe 
amongst  so  many  daungers ;  wherefore  if  within  his  office  there  hap  to  remayne  any 
idle  fellow,  some  dronkerd,  or  seditiouse  quariler,  a  privy  picker,  or  such  a  one  as 
hath  some  skill  in  stealing  of  a  goose,  these  shall  be  presented  to  the  servyce  of  the 
Prince  '*  (Quoted  in  the  Lancashire  Lieutenancy ,  I.,  xxiL). 

*  Henry  IV,,  pt  I.,  act  iv.,  sa  a ;  pt  II.,  act  ii.,  s&  a. 
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actual  semoe,  is  very  great,"  wrote  one  of  his  subordinates.^ 
When  the  general  took  command  of  his  army  at  Plymouth 
in  September,  16S5,  he  found  them  undrilled,  undisciplined 
and  unarmed,  though  they  had  been  idly  waiting  there 
for  three  months ;  and,  moreover,  though  there  were  many 
old  soldiers  amongst  these  officers,  most  were  inexperienced 
courtiers  recommended  by  Buclcingham.  Cecil  worxed  hard, 
and  in  a  month,  armed,  regimented  and  embarked  his  troops.* 
Then  his  troubles  really  oegan.  As  soon  as  they  were  on 
board  it  was  discovered  that  many  of  their  muskets  were 
defective — some  muskets  had  no  touch-holes — the  bullets 
were  often  too  large .  for  the  barrels,  and  no  one  knew  in 
what  ship  the  bullet-moulds  were  to  be  found.  They  were 
put  on  sEort  allowance  of  victuals  at  starting,  and  died  by 
hundreds  from  bad  food  as  they  returned.  They  had  no 
discipline,  and  even  when  sober  they  were  ungovernable. 
When  they  reached  Cadiz  they  were  landed  without  any 
provisions  in  their  knapsacks,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first 
day's  march  they  came  across  a  storehouse  full  of  Spanish 
wine,  and  all  obedience  was  at  end.'  ^'What  with  their 
emptiness  and  the  heat,**  said  a  colonel,  **they  became  so 
drunk  that  in  my  life  I  never  saw  such  beastliness;  they 
knew  not  what  they  did  or  said,  so  that  all  the  chiefe  were 
in  hazard  to  have  their  throats  cut."  * 

A  few  days  later  they  embarked  again,  and  as  they  marched 
off,  800  Spanish  musketeers  fell  hot^  upon  their  rear.  *^  We 
found  the  want  of  the  use  of  their  arms  in  our  men,"  con- 
tinues the  colonel,  *Hhey  made  few  or  no  shot  to  any  purpose, 
blew  up  their  powder,  fled  out  of  their  order,  and  would 
hardly  oe  persuaded  to  stand  from  a  shameful  flight."  The 
sailors  fought  well,  but  ^^  the  landmen,"  asserted  C^il  himself, 
*^  were  so  ill  exercised  that  when  we  came  to  employ  them, 
they  proved  rather  a  danger  to  us  than  a  strength,  killing 
more  of  our  own  men  than  they  did  of  the  enemy  ".* 

Two  years  later  took  place  Buckingham's  expedition  to 
the  Isle  of  Rh^.    The  thin  ranks  of  the  Cadi^  regiments 

>  Dalton,  ii.,  114.  '  /Hd,,  ii.,  130-33,  143. 

»  /Hd.,  il.  154,  156.  "79.  «93.  I9S' 

«  /did,,  ii..  900.  Sir  William  St.  Leger  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingluun. 

*/Hd,,  ii.,  90X,  913,  21S,  921. 
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were  recruited  by  fresh  suppliea  of  pressed  men^  and  this  time 
the  material  both  in  men  and  arms  was  better  than  it  had 
been  in  16S5.  But  the  result  was  no  better.  Buckingham 
spent  four  months  in  besieging  a  third-rate  fortress.  As  he 
<&ew  off  his  diminished  army,  and  abandoned  the  siege,  th« 
French  fell  upon  him  and  cut  his  rearguard  in  pieces.  The 
best  of  his  officers  died  fighting,  deserted  by  their  soldiers, 
and  out  of  8,000  men  who  landed  in  the  island  not  much 
more  than  8,000  returned  to  England.^ 

Let  us  consider  now  the  provision  made  for  the  defence  of 
the  nation.  For  home  defence  the  military  system  was  based 
on  the  duty  of  every  man  to  serve  when  the  country  was 
invaJed-  As  m  Ji^lizabetB^nimiB^men  who  held  estates  of  a 
certain  value,  or  by  a  certain  tenure,  were  bound  to  provide 
armed  Norsemen,  while  every  other  man  above  sixteen  who 
was  capaffg  fff  heimng  ftiTn?  wuM  W  fift^ll'^^  upon  to  serve  as 
a  foot  soldier.  Elizabeth  had  ordered  that  in  everv  county 
from  the  general  mass  **  a  convenient  number  of  able  men "  * 
should  be  selected — men  **  meet  to  De  sorted  m  bands,  and  / 
to  be  trained  and  exercised  in  such  sofF'as  may  reasonably 
be  borne  liy tt  common  chmrge  oFthe  whole  county  ".*  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  trained  bands,  who  bore  that  name 
rather  because  they  were  selected  for  training  than  because 
they  were  actually  trained.  From  these  sources,  when  the 
Spcmish  Armada  came,  Elizabeth  calculated  that  a  force  of 
190,000  men  could  be  got  together,  and  by  1628  the  number 
of  men  who  could  be  collected  was  said  to  be  160,000.' 

Yet  so  untrained  was  this  militia  that  all  experienced  l^ 
captains  shrankfrom  tne  prospect  of  meeting  a  French  or  a 
Spanish  invasion  with  sucti  forces.     In  1588  when  Sir  John 
Norris  saw  the  raw  levies  who  were  to  be  pitted  against  Parma's 

^Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbory,  TMe  Expedition  to  the  IsU  of  RM^  Philobiblion 
Society p  i860,  pp.  46,  xSa,  296,  260,  383.  Buckingham  landed  vrith  about  6,100 
or  6,900  mea  and  received  2,400  more  during  the  siege  (Court  and  Times  tf 
Charles  /.,  L,  245,  248,  262,  371,  374,  282 ;  Cat.  State  Papers,  Dom,,  1627-28,  pp. 
3^3*  39^1  4i9i  438)  45^  454)*  ^'  Gardiner  omits  to  reckon  the  reinforcements  m 
bis  calculation  of  Buckingham's  losses  {England  under  the  Duhe  (^Buckingham 
and  Char  Us  /.,  I,  163). 

*  Grose,  Military  Antiptities,  i.,  87,  Instructions  for  the  execution  of  the 
Commission  directed  to  the  Justices  ot  the  Peace,  etc.,  FebL,  1572-73 ;  cf.  Scott, 
British  Army,  I,  344. 

>  Scott,  British  Army,  i.,  374,  387. 
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veterans  he  wondered,  he  said,  that  he  could  see  no  man  in 
the  kingdom  afeared  but  himself.^  In  16^  when  there  was 
some  prospect  of  a  French  invasion,  Sir  Edward  Cecil  echoed 
Norris's  words,  '^  The  danger  of  all  is  that  a  people  not  used 
to  wax  believeth  no  enemy  dare  venture  upon  them  ".  Since 
Elizabeth's  time  the  nation  had  grown  unwarlike.  '^This 
kingdom  hath  been  too  long  in  peace — our  old  commanders 
both  by  sea  and  by  land  are  worn  out,  and  few  men  are  bred 
in  their  places,  for  the  knowledge  of  war  and  almost  the 
()  thought  of  war  is  extinguished."/^^ Peace  hath  so  besotted 
us,  that  as  we  are  altogether  ignorant,  so  are  we  so  much 
the  more  not  sensible  of  that  defect,  for  we  think  if  we  have 
men  and  ships  our  kingdom  is  safe,  as  if  men  were  bom 
soldiers."  ^  The  difference,  he  concludes,  between  those  that 
are  soldiers  and  those  that  are  not  is,  that  the  one  prepares 
beforehand,  the  other  too  late.^ 

Very  little  had  been  done  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to 
improve  the  organiisition  of  the  forces  upon  which  the  king- 
dom depended  for  its  defenc  .  In  one  respect  things  were 
worse  than  they  had  been  in  that  reign,  for  the  cavcdry  of 
the  militia  was  admittedly  less  efficient  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First  than  it  had  been  then.  There  are  repeated  complaints 
of  the  decrease  of  horsemen  and  the  decay  of  the  breed  of 
horses.  ^^  As  for  horse,"  wrote  a  famous  soldier  of  the  time, 
Sir  Edward  Harwood,  '^  this  kingdom  is  so  deficient  that  it  is 
a  question  whether  or  not  the  whole  kingdom  could  make 
8,000  good  horse  that  might  equal  2,000  French." «     In 

1  Dalton,  Life  of  Cecily  iL ,  40a.         *  Ibid, ,  ii.,  395,  399.         '  Ibid, ,  ii. ,  40a. 

^HarUian  Aiiscellany,  iv.,  273,  ed.  Park.  The  letter  of  the  Privy  Council  to 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  January,  1628,  confesses  the  decay  of  the  mounted 
forces  of  the  nation :  "His  majestie,  out  of  his  princely  care  and  wisdome,  fore- 
seeing bow  necessary  it  is  in  these  hostile  and  dangerous  tymes  to  haue  the  trayned 
bandes  within  this  lungdome  to  bee  kept  in  such  a  warlyke  preparacion  that  they 
may  be  readie  upon  all  occasions  of  present  seruice ;  and  boeing  informed  that  at 
this  present  tyme  they  are  generally  soe  ill  provided  and  furnished  that  they  are 
noe  wayes  soe  fitt  as  they  ought  to  be,  if  there  should  bee  suddayne  occasion  to 
performe  the  service  for  which  they  are  ordayned,  and  that  not  onely  the  defectes 
are  great  in  those  that  doe  show  their  horses  and  armes,  but  that  nfany  for  saving 
of  charges  doe  borrowe  their  horses  and  armes  to  showe  as  their  owne,  and  many 
doe  presume  not  to  finde  the  horses  and  armes  with  which  they  are  charged  ;  his 
majestic,  therefore,  thinkes  fitt  to  take  a  muster  and  viewe  of  the  horse  of  very 
many  of  the  sheires  in  his  owne  person,  because  the  frequent  direcions  of  this 
table  haue  not  hitherto  preyvayled  to  reforrae  the  neglects  and  to  supply  the 
defects"  ( ytrtuy  Papers,  p.  199). 
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1G32  Cecil  complained  that  service  in  the  cavaby  was  out 
of  fashion  in  England.  Elnglish  soldiers  who  served  in  the 
Dutch  army  preferred  to  serve  on  foot,  and  the  English 
troop  of  horse  in  that  army  had  disappeared  for  lack  of 
English  recruits.  He  called  on  the  King  to  apply  a  remedy 
for  this  neglect.  L^t  tharles,  he  urged,  ^*  recomniend  the  brave 
exercise  of  horsemanship  ^  to  the  two  Universities.  Then  the 
young  gentry  and  nobility  would  be  able  to  practise  horse- 
mansnip  for  military  purposes  at  home,  instead  of  being 
obGged  to  abandon  other  kinds  of  learning  and  to  go  into 
foreign  countries  **  to  learn  this  dexterity ''.  For,  he  argued, 
*«W[|n  wmy  Vyttffr  d9  ^^  ^han  the  Universitiesy  which  are 
ordained  for  the  learning  of  all  manner  of  virtues  ?  ** 

^^rlfiP  djd  wn»   iWAJf P  thft  ^ifm^^   tMWiim  to  the  CUni- 

culum  of  the  Universities.     AUhe  did  was  to  impose  upon 
the  nobility  and  high  officers  of  State,  in  the  year  1685,  the 
duty  of  keeping  a  certain  number  of  horses  fit  for  military 
purposes.    The  Secretaries  of  State  were  ordered  to  keep  two      ^ 
war-horses  apiece,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  eight.^    k 

The  infantry  of  the  militia  was  as  badly  drilled  as  it  had 
been  in  Elizabeth's  days,  but  it  was  better  armed.  In  1588 
an  English  regiment  of  foot — or  band,  as  it  was  then  termed — 
contained  men  armed  with  five  different  kinds  of  weapons.* 
There  were  pikemen  and  billmen — ^the  latter  armed  with 
long-handled  battle-axes,  intended  to  guard  the  standards 
ancT  do  execution  upon  a  broken  enemy.'    Then  there  were 

1  Dalton,  la/k  of  Sir  B,  Cecit^\^  399-33. 

'Sir  John  Smythe  in  his  InstrmcHoHs^  Ohervatums  and  Orden  MiHiaty,  1595, 
pi  zx,  speaks  of  "our  English  bands"  as  "chiefly  consisting  of  five  difienent 
weapons ;  that  is  of  piques,  battleazes,  musquetiers,  barquebuziers,  and  archers  ". 
In  1590  the  Essex  foot  bands,  in  all  3,600  men,  were  composed  of  88a  pikemen, 
442  musketeers,  1,076  calivers,  840  archers,  333  biUmen  (Bruoe's  Rtpmrf  om  tkn 
arrangenunts  madtfor  the  defend  of  England  against  the  Spanish  Armada,  p. 
ccczxviii.). 

'About  1588  Lord  Gray,  Sir  Francis  KnoUys,  and  other  experienced  soklien 
made  the  following  recommendations :  "  Alsoe  for  th'  encrease  cnf  armed  pikemen, 
in  this  time  of  scarcity  of  armor  we  thinke  good  that  all  the  armed  bill  men  bee 
armed  pikemen,  and  tnat  able  bill  men  unarmed  should  bee  levied  and  chosen  in 
theire  places,  because  the  ranckes  of  billmen  in  battaile  are  invironed  with  pikes, 
for  the  billmen  serve  especially  for  execution  of  the  ennemie  in  battaile  overthrowne, 
bat  here  is  to  be  noted  there  must  be  reserved  a  fewe  armed  billmen,  or  halbards, 
togarde  ther  rancks  wherin  the  ensignes  and  drommes  ftc.  are  placed  in  battaile. .  . . 

"  We  thinke  it  alsoe  necessary  that  throughout  all  the  counties  oT  the  Realme 
this  proportion,  as  well  amongst  the  armed  and  trained  as  the  unarmed,  of  Pikes  and 
Bilb  bee  observed,  that  is  to  say  that  of  every  hundred  there  bee  80  Pikes  and  ao  - 
BOlt"  {Fiftmmik  Rep,  Hiti,  MSS,  Comm.,  ii.,  p.  a68). 
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three  kinds  of  **  shot,"  as  the  phrase  was — first  th^  musketeers, 
secondly  the  calivermen,  whose  weapon  may  be  roughly  de- 
fined as  a  sort  of  short,  light  musket,  and,  lastly,  the  archers. 
The  Elizabethan  ballad  of  Lord  Willoughby  illustrates  this. 
Describing  how  with  1,500  fighting  men  he  defeated  14,000 
Spaniards  in  Flanders,  it  represents  him  as  exhorting  his  1,500 
thus: — 

Stand  to  it^  noble'  pikemen, 

And  look  well  round  about ; 
And  shoot  you  right,  you  bowmen, 

And  we  will  keep  them  out : 
You  musket  and  caliver  men 

Do  you  prove  true  to  me, 
m  be  the  foremost  man  in  fight, 

SajTS  brave  Lord  Willoughby.^ 

Before  the  end  of  Elizabeth^s  reign  the  bill  and  the  bow 
were  definitely  abandoned.  In  159u  the  government  issued 
instructions  that  in  all  the  local  forces  throughout  England 
the  billmen  were  to  be  converted  into  pikemen  and  the  dow- 
men  into  musketeers.'  A  generation  later  the  calivermen 
had  disappeared  also,  so  that  by  the  time  of  Charles  the 
.^  First  the  English  trained  bgjids  were  composed  exclusively  of 
musketeers  and  piTemen.  The  government  of  Charles  the 
First  also  fixed  a  pattern  to  which  the  armament  of  the 
trained  bands  was  to  conform,  and  a  price  for  repairing  their 
arms,  which  all  armourers  were  ordered  to  ob8er>'e.'  On  the 
other  hand,  the  trained  bands  were  still  as  untrained  as 
they  had  been  in  Elizabeth's  reign.  They  met  to  drill  once 
a  month  during  the  summer  for  the  space  of  one  day,  but  as 

^Roxburgh£  Ballads,  iv.,  9,  ed.  Ebsworth. 

*The  process  began  in  1588.  "  We  cannot  greatly  yet  increase  the  number  of 
our  forces,"  wrote  th«  Deputy-Lieutenants  of  Kent  to  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  on 
lath  July,  1588 ;  "  but  we  in  this  sort  have  very  much  amended  and  strengthened 
the  same,  for  we  have  procured  the  greatest  number  of  all  of  our  trained  archers, 
to  provide  muskets,  or  at  least  calivers,  which  we  judge  far  more  serviceable" 
(Bruce,  p.  czvii.).  By  1596  the  government  was  ordering  the  local  authorities  to 
"  change  your  bowmen  into  musxets  and  your  billmen  into  pikes  according  to  our 
former  directions  not  yet  accomplished  "  (Scott,  British  Army,  ii. ,  96).  In  1588  an 
order  for  raising  4,000  men  in  Devonshire  specified  that  1,600  ^ould  be  "  shot,** 
800  bows,  800  pikes,  and  800  bills.  In  the  directions  for  raising  men  in  the  same 
oounty  in  1598  neither  billmen  nor  bowmen  are  mentioned  {Ftfteenth  Rep.  Hist, 
MSS.  Comm,,  pt.  vii.,  pp.  5,  24,  37). 

*  In  1699.    Grose,  ii. ,  323-37 ;  if,  Dalton,  U/e  of  Sir  £,  Cecil,  i. ,  46 ;  ii. ,  319. 
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Colonel  Ward  complained  in  1639,  these  meetings  were  treated 
as  **  matters  of  disport  and  things  of  no  moment  ^.^  *^  As 
trainings  are  now  used,''  he  added,  '*  we  shall,  I  am  sure,  never 
be  able  to  make  one  good  soldier ;  for  our  custom  and  use  is, 
nowadays,  to  cause  our  companies  to  meet  on  a  certain  day, 
and  by  that  time  the  arms  be  all  viewed,  and  the  muster 
master  hath  had  his  pay  (which  is  the  chiefest  thing  many 
times  he  looks  after)  it  draws  towards  dinner  time;  and,  indeed, 
officers  love  their  bellies  so  well  as  that  they  are  loath  to 
take  too  much  pains  about  disciplining  of  their  soldiers. 
Wherefore,  after  a  little  careless  hurrying  over  of  their 
postures,  with  which  the  companies  are  nothing  bettered, 
they  make  them  charge  their  muskets,  and  so  prepare  to  give 
their  captain  a  brave  volley  of  shot  at  his  entrance  into  his 
inn :  where  after  having  solaced  themselves  for  a  while  after 
this  brave  service  every  man  repairs  home,  and  that  which  is 
not  so  well  taught  them  is  easily  forgotten  before  the  next 
training."  * 

Antv\r^\r\g  fn  Ward  the  chief  thing  the  trained  bands  learnt 
was  to  drinlT.  Whenever  they  met  near  a  ereat  town,  many  of 
the  soldiei^  would  slip  away  and  stay  *^  in  uie  inns  and  taverns 
tippling  when  they  should  be  exercising  in  the  field  ".  The 
God  jthey.  worshipped  in  their  trainings,  as  another  writer  put 
ft,  was  not  Mars  put  BaccKiis.^ 

^  Ward,  Animadverstons  of  IVar,  p.  jq, 

*  Ward  goes  on  to  make  the  following  suggestions  :  "  If  we  trained  but  twice 
in  the  year,  and  at  each  time  kept  the  Companies  together,  but  three  or  foure 
dayes  at  the  most;  they  would  be  better  acquaint^  with  their  Armes  and 
the  use  of  them :  so  often  practising  of  them  at  one  time,  would  make  them 
remember  what  is  shewed,  better  than  seven  yeares  practice  as  now  we  goe  to 
worke. 

*'  But,  peradventure  some  will  thinke,  that  to  keepe  souldiers  so  long  together 
at  once,  would  damnific  the  Country  by  reason  of  neglect  of  husbandry :  But  as 
farre  as  I  conceive,  it  would  rather  be  beneficial  to  tht  Country  ;  for  now  every 
Moneth  in  the  Summer,  they  lose  a  dav  by  reason  of  the  Training,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Souldiers  use  to  fall  a  drinking  after  the  Training  and  happily 
lose  the  next  day  also ;  and  so  in  the  Moneths  of  June,  July  and  August,  which 
are  busie  times  for  Hay,  and  Harvest,  they  lose  three  days  or  more:  which  is 
more  damage  to  them,  than  eight  days  in  May  and  September,  for  these  are  the 
two  times  in  the  yeare,  wherein  husbandmen  have  more  leisure,  than  in  any  other 
of  the  Sommer-Moneths ;  in  May,  because  all  their  seed  is  then  in  the  ground, 
and  no  Hay  or  Come  ready ;  the  latter  end  of  September,  because  Harvest  and  Hop- 
time,  for  the  most  part  is  over,  and  wheat-seed  not  fully  come ;  wherefore  I  thinke, 
with  lesse  damage,  they  might  spare  foure  dayes  together  in  May,  and  so  many  also 
in  September,  than  to  spare  in  every  of  the  Summer  moneths  but  one." 

'  Thontt9  Wfn»^Miiitary  and  Martial  Discipline,  1679^  p.  6. 
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Nor  did  the  soldiers  of  the  trained  bands  compensate  for 
their  lack  of  drill  by  making  themselves  good  shots.  There 
was  very  little  shooting  practice.  At  first  the  men  were 
simply  taught  how  to  handle  their  muskets — the  postures  of 
the  musket,  as  the  phrase  was.  Then  they  were  for  some 
time  ^*  exercised  with  false  fires,"  that  is  to  say,  taught  to  put 
a  pinch  of  powder  in  the  pan  of  the  musket  and  to  pop  it  ofi^, 
that  so  they  might  inure  their  eyes  to  the  flash,  and  learn  not 
to  shut  them  when  they  fired.^  The  last  stage  in  their  edu- 
cation was  shooting  at  a  mark,  but  that  was  a  perfection  which 
few  attained  to,  because  their  counties  grudged  supplying 
them  with  the  neoessarv  ammunition.' 

London  was  the  only  part  of  the  kingdom  in  which  any 
attempt  was  made  really  to  drill  and  exercise  the  trained 

^  "  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  held  necessary,  until  the  Souldiers  be  perfect  in  their 
Postures,  and  ready  managing  of  the  Pike  when  they  are  armed,  and  the  Musket 
together  with  the  Rest,  that  there  should  be  any  expenoe  of  Powder  at  all :  And 
then  for  some  time  to  be  exercised  with  some  false  fires,  which  is  only  a  little 
Powder  in  the  Pan :  Nor  at  any  time  to  blow  away  their  Powder  in  vain ;  but 
that  Powder  which  should  be  allowed  by  the  Country  for  training,  be  bestowed 
only  at  Marks :  In  which  case  it  is  to  be  wi^ed,  that  little  small  Prizes  might  be 
provided  at  the  cost  of  the  Country,  to  be  shot  for  at  the  Marks,  which  would  give 
an  ambition  to  men  to  carry  them  away,  and  would  save  the  Counti^  more  in 
Povrder  than  their  value :  And  a  desice  in  men  to  render  themselves  perfect,  would 
make  them  to  find  themselves  Powder  with  that  money,  which  on  those  days,  and 
in  those  times,  would  be  worse  spent  in  an  Alehouse"  {"  Instructions  for  Musters, 
1659,"  Rushworth,  iiL,  Appendix  1^9 ;  cf.  Sir  Francis  Walsingham's  "  In- 
structions "  issued  about  1585,  printed  m  Harland's  Lancaskire  Lieutenancy  under 
tke  Tudors  and  StuartSt  1859,  p.  xliv.). 

*  Here  is  a  letter  from  a  landowner  declining  to  supply  powder  for  the  use  of 
the  trained  bands  : — 

"  Mr.  Constable  Gill, — I  hear  by  my  tenant,  that  you  are  commanded  b^  your 
captain  to  bring  to  this  muster  one  pound  of  powder  for  every  musket,  which  to 
me  seemeth  strange,  seeing  our  captains  here  in  our  division  command  00  powder 
at  all.  Only  they  bestow  upon  their  musketeers  one  shot,  or  such  like,  but  at  their 
own  costs,  not  at  the  charge  of  the  country,  and  so  did  Captain  Pole  Thursday 
last,  at  Honyton,  where  I  was.  Its  said  the  captains  have  now  no  authority  to 
command  powder.  I  conceive  we  are  all  governed  by  one  rule  and  authority,  and 
I  know  no  reason  but  it  should  be  all  alike,  save  only  the  musters  with  you  are 
commonly  far  greater  than  with  us,  which  I  conceive  is  especially  by  reason  of  the 

?reat  store  of  powder  you  spend  at  general  and  petty  musters  more  than  we  do. 
ou  know  I  must  pay  the  most  of  any  one  in  your  pansh,  (and  yet  I  find  for  all  my 
estate  three  men's  arms,  here  where  I  dwell,)  and  you  also  know  with  what  abun- 
dance of  rates  and  taxes  we  are  continually  charged,  therefore  I  tell  you  plain, 
seeing  your  command  for  a  pound  of  powder  for  every  musket  is  contrary  to  the 
command  of  other  captains,  I  will  not  pay  to  that  charge  of  one  pound  df  powder 
for  every  musket,  (if  it  be  true  your  command  be  such.)  except  it  shall  please  the 
Deputy-Lieutenants  to  command  me  to  pay  the  same,  whose  command  I  must 
and  will  obey"  (John  Chase  to  John  Gill.  17th  May,  1637.  Trevelyan  Papers^ 
pt,  iii.,  190). 
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bands.  The  trained  bands  of  the  City,  whose  number  was 
fixed  in  1614  o,t6J)00^  were  long  the  butt  of  contemporary 
satirists."~'Beaumont  and  Fletcher  had  ridiculed  them  in  the 
Kniffkt  of  the  Burning  Pestle.  The  play  pictures  Ralph  the 
prentice  reviewing  wlat  tne  dramatist  calls  a  company  of** 
pewterers  and  poulterers.  One  has  a  musket  with  a  foul 
touch-hole,  another  brings  his  powder  in  a  paper  instead  of  a 
horn,  a  third  has  no  nozzle  to  his  flask.  After  the  pompous 
mardi  out  to  Mile  End  comes  a  sham  fight,  and  before  it  the 
captain  makes  a  speech  to  his  soldiers.  ^*  Gentlemen,  country- 
men, friends,  and  my  fellow-soldiers.  I  have  brought  you 
this  day  from  the  shops  of  security  and  the  counters  of  content,  . 
to  measure  out  honour  by  the  ell  cuid  prowess  by  the  pound, 

'^  Remember  then  whose  cause  you  have  in  hand. 
And  like  a  set  of  true-born  scavengers. 
Scour  me  this  famous  realm  of  enemies  ".^ 

T^  wits  of  thecourt  laughed  at  the  citizen  soldiers,  but 
a  small^Eismd  of  enthusiasts  Tescaed  them  from  ridicule  by 
teaching  them  at  least  their  drill.  There  were  little  societies 
mf  ^fiTf>nfi  meeting  at  the  Artilleiy  Garden  in  Bishopsgate 
and  the  Military  Garden  in  St.  Martin's  Fields  to  practise 
their  drill,  under  expert  soldiers  whom  they  hired  to  instruct 
them.  Between  l630  and  1640  these  societies  flourished 
greatly^  and  they  became,  as  a  military  writer  called  them, 

*<fwn   grPAf   nnrsM>nfy   tvr    oAfl/ionnVg   of  military   discipline  ^} 

Men  taught  in  them  caine  in  time  to  officer  the  trained 
bands,  and  did  good  service  during  the  Civil  War.  But  the 
comparative  efiiciency  attained  by  the  London  regiments  was 
never  reached  by  the  trained  bands  of  the  rest  of  England. 

To  sum  up,  the  military  system  which  the  Stuarts  had' 
inherited  from  the  Tudors  produced  armies  for  foreign  ser- 
vice incapable  of  striking  an  effective  blow  in  a  continental 
war,  and  a  militia  for  home  defence  incapable  of  resisting 

\/Cnigkt  iff  the  Burning  Pestle^  act  v.,  sc  i.,  il ;  ^.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  His 
Hwmour,  act  iii.,  sc  il ;  Underwoods,  Ixii. 

^*)aton,  Compute  Body  of  the  Art  MHiiarv,  pp.  67.  6S.  The  growth  of  the 
trained  bands  of  London  may  be  traced  in  Sharpe's  London  and  the  Kingdom, 
ii.,  64-68,  120.  ia6,  x6i,  165.  171,  and  Masson,  Ufe  (f  Milton^  il,  446;  tee  also 
Lord  Ehllon's  MS.  List  of  the  Officers  of  the  London  Trained  Bands  in  1643, 
Archmoli^^^  vol  lii. 
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a  small  number  of  trained  soldiers.  James  made  no  attempt 
to  reform  the  system,  but  at  least  he  laboured  to  avoid  war. 
Charles  plunged  rashly  into  war  with  France  and  Spain,  but 
he  made  no  serious  attempt  to  reorganise  the  military  forces 
of  the  nation.  It  was  fortunate  for  England  that  he  blundered 
into  peace  again. 
/  For  the  ten  years  which  followed  these  wars  England 
^enjoyed  profouna  peace.  But  all  Europe  was  fighting,  and 
the  arts  of  war  made  rapid  progress.  ^^  We  see,"  wrote  a 
soldier,  **the  face  of  war  and  the  forms  of  weapons  alter 
almost  daily;  every  nation  striving  to  outwit  each  other 
in  excellency  of  weapons.''^  In  England  alone  there  was 
no  progress.  English  volunteers  were  fighting  under  almost 
every  Sag  in  Europe.  In  Hollands  France.  Spain,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Austriai  and  even  in  Bussia,  there  were  regiments 
ofrEnglish  and  Scottish  soldiers,  but  it  was  in  the  Swedish 
and  Dutch  armies  th&t  thcy  served  with  most  frequency.  A 
soldier  who  served  the  King  of  Sweden  could  flatter  himself 
as  Colonel  Robert  Monro  did,  that  he  was  fighting  for  the 
distressed  Queen  of  Bohemia  and  for  his  oppressed  brethren 
in  Christ,  the  German  Protestants,  as  well  as  to  instruct 
himself  in  the  profession  of  arms.  / A  soldier  who  served 
the  States*General  could  boast  like  Captain  Dalfetty  that  he 
served  the  most  punctual  paymasters  in  the  world.'  / 
.  I  In  all  these  different  fields  the  English  soldiers  who  had 
reaped  nothing  but  disgrace  under  their  ownTIa^  gained 
honour.  ^*  If  they  be  well  ordered  and  kept  in  by  the  rules 
oTgoSd  discipline,''  wrote  one  of  their  officers,  *^they  fear 
not  the  face  or  the  force  of  the  stoutest  foe,  and  have  one 
singular  virtue  beyond  any  other  nation,  for  they  are  always 
willing  to  go  on ;  and  though  at  first  they  be  stoutly  resisted, 
yet  will  they  as  resolutely  undertake  the  action  the  second 
time,  though  it  is  to  meet  death  itself  in  the  face."' 

(Evidently  the  disasters  of  the  English  arms  were  due  to 
the  military  svstem,  and  not  to  the  decay  of  the  breed  of 
men.  In  1689  came  the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  and  there  was 
another  exhibition  of  the  defects  of  the  system.     It  broke 

1  Lupton,  Warlike  Treaiise  of  the  Pike,  1642,  p.  131. 

*  Monro  His  ExpediHon,  il,  62,  70 ;  Soott,  Legend  of  Montrose, 

*  Lupton,  p.  36. 
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down  onoe  more,  and  dragged  the  monarchy  of  the  Stuarts 
down  with  it.  For  it  was  not  merely  the  emptiness  of  the 
treasury  and  the  disaffection  of  the  people  which  obliged 
Charles  to  give  way  to  his  rebellious  subjects.  In  spite  of 
both  he  could  put  into  the  field  an  army  as  numerous  as 
that  which  was  led  by  Leslie.  But  thanks  to  his  neglect  to 
organise  the  militaiy  resources  of  his  kingdom  in  time  of 
peace,  the  army  he  collected  was  never  an  efficient  fighting 
txxly.  In  the  first  of  the  two  Scottish  wars  Charles  nused 
in  all  about  S0,000  men.  He  sent  a  fleet  with  6,000  men 
under  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  to  threaten  the  Scottish 
coasts,  and  to  keep  Leslie's  army  at  home.     Hamilton  re* 

Eorted  that  his  men  were  good,  well  clothed,  and  well  armed, 
ut  so  little  exercised  that  out  of  the  6,000  there  were  not 
SOO  that  could  fire  a  musket.^  Meanwhile  Charles  himself 
gathered  upon  the  Border  about  15,000  men,  mostly  consist- 
ing of  the  trained  bands  of  the  northern  counties,  but  th^y 
too  left  much  for  a  general  to  desire.  ^*  Our  men,"  wrote 
Sir  Edmund  Vemey  from  the  King's  camp  in  May,  1689, 
**axe  very  raw,  our  arms  of  all  sorts  naught,  our  victuals 
scarce,  and  provisions  for  horses  worse.  .  .  ."  *^I  daresay 
there  was  never  so  raw,  so  unskilful,  and  so  unwilling  an 
army,  brought  to  fight.'''  All  the  King  could  do  was  to 
entrench  himself  and  stand  upon  the  defensive,  and  a  month 
later  he  concluded  the  treaty  of  Berwick,  and  yielded  to  the 
demands  of  the  Covenanters. 

Next  year,  in  the  second  Scottish  war,  the  Sling  got  to- 
gether about  25,000  men.  This  time  the  bulk  of  the  army 
was  composed  ofpressed  men  drawn  from  the  shires  south  of 
the  Humber.  The  northern  trained  bands,  commanded  by 
officers  who  were  their  landlords  or  their  neighbours,  had 
been  tolerably  well-behaved,  and  in  the  ^fiA  thfey  were  by  no 
means  reluctant  to  strike  a  blow  at  their  old  enemies  the 


^"  These  men  were  good  bodies,  well  clothed  and  well  armed,  but  so  little 
exercised  that  oat  of  the  5,000  there  were  not  200  that  could  fire  a  musket.  The 
occasion  of  this  was  a  clause  in  the  council's  letter  to  the  lieutenants  of  the 
counties  in  which  they  were  levied,  that  if  other  good  men  could  be  had,  the 
trained  men  should  be  spared ;  and  the  deputy  lieutenants  upon  this  ordered  it  so, 
that  not  so  much  aa  the  sergeants  and  corporals  were  trained"  (Burnet,  Lives  of 
tk€  HamiUonSf  {£  154). 

*  VtrHty  Papers,  pp.  99S,  933. 
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Scots.  But  the  pressed  men  from  the  southern  counties  were 
enmmsLnii^  hy  mgypenenced  courtjers  or  officers  from  foreign 
pArfa  nf  wVinnr^  tb^^^  fi^iinwcrs  Rncw  nothing,  fSiS  so  they 
plundered  and  mutinied  as  they  pleased:  WnenTHe  Dorset- 
shire  men  reached  I'aringdon  they  murdered  the  lieutenant 
who  conducted  them,  and  threatened  to  put  the  rest  of 
their  commanders  to  the  sword,  ^'insomucn  that  they  all 
fled".  The  Devonshire  men  were  zealous  Protestants;  and 
murdered  their  lieutenant  because  they  suspected  him  of 
bein^  a  Papist  The  Essex  men,  who  were  Protestants  of 
a  milder  mood,  signalised  their  march  by  breaking  into 
churches  and  making  bonfires  of  surplices  and  communion 
rails.^ 

With  an  army  composed  of  such  materials  defeat  was  a 
foregone  conclusion.  The  rout  at  Newbum  in  August, 
1640,  merely  precipitated  the  inevitable  end  which  was 
bound  to  follow  from  a  collision  between  the  King's  forces 
and  the  Scots.  For  Leslie's  men,  though  they  were  raw 
soldiers,  were  fairly  drilled,  fairly  disciplined,  and  eager  to 
fight.     In  short,  they  were  an  army  and  not  an  armed  mob. 

^  See  Uie  passages  collected  in  Mr.  John  Brace's  Introduction  to  Noies  of  the 
Trtaiy  at  Rtfm, 
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THE  FIRST  YEARS  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

TWO  years  after  the  battle  of  Newbum  came  the  Civil 
War.  As  soon  as  the  appeal  to  arms  took  place  each 
party  had  the  same  problem  to  race :  y^,  Ha^  \n  improvise  an 
army  out  of  maases  of  mitrained  men  with  no  tnuned  soldiers 
to  serve  as  its  nucleus.  In  the  French  Revolution  tlie  Conven- 
tion  was  able  to  make  head  against  a  European  coalition 
because  it  possessed  in  the  remams  of  the  army  of  the  Bour- 
bons a  sufficient  number  of  veteran  regiments  to  stiffen  its 
battalions  of  volunteers.  Neither  the  King  nor  the  P€U*lia- 
ment  had  this  advantage,  but  py^  hsu\  at  tl^ei^  disposal  a 
large  number  of  expert^  officers  who  had  learnt  jtheir  trade 
in  every  army  ^"_  Christendom.  Of  the  Royafist  commanders 
jf.l^y  had  foufrht  under  Gustavus,  Hopton  underjthe  King 
ofjflhfipiia,  Goring  under  the  Dutch  nag,"TTage"  under  the 
Spanish.  On  the  Parliament  side  i^kippon  ana  Balfour  had 
long  been  officers  in  the  Dutch  army,  Crawford,  Ramsay  and 
many  other  Scots  in  the  Swedish.  It  was  not  trained  officers 
who  were  wantinyr  in  the  two  armies,  guFtSmejsolciiers. 

At  first  each  party  tned  to  make  use  of  the  existing  mili- 
tary  organisatioHfUe  country.  The^ngl^his  cLmis- 
sions  of  Arrav.  the  Parliament  by  its  Miiitia  Ordinance, 
summoned  the  trained  bands  to  fight.     All  over  England 

^^'^^  fin  fltitePF*^'*troDtain  possession  of 

le  in  which  the  powder  and  the  arms  of 

:rainecl  bands  were  stored.  Clarendon'^s  account  of 
the  attempt  of  Colonel  Hastings  to  seize  the  magazine  at 
Leicester,  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  account  of  her  husband's 
defence  of  that  at  Nottingham,  are  typical  instances.^     It 

Clarendon,  IftMIum,  v.,  4x7;  Old  ParliamPttary  History,  xl,  976;  Li/e 
cf  Col.  Hutchinson^  i. ,  143,  347-53. 
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was  with  the  Yorkshire  trained  bands  that  King  Charles 
laid  siese  to  Hull  in  July,  1642,  and  with  the  Cornish  trained 
bands  that  Hopton  drove  the  Parliamentaiy  militia  commis- 
sioners out  of  Cornwall  in  the  following  October.    But  the 

^fl^  I  f  tr^JT^ed  handa  held  it  their  chief  privifege  not  to  J5e  com- 
Upelled  to  march  out  of  their  country.  Those  of  fcomwall 
declined  to  follow  Hopton  into  Devonshire,  and  in  their 
place  he  had  to  enlist  volunteer  regiments  commanded  by 
ggitlemen  of  the  country,  such  as  Slanning  and  Grenville. 
Nor  would  the^ofKshire  trained   bands  join  the  King's 

'  army  in  its  march  to  Edgehill,  though  two  regiments  drawn 

from  their  ranks  fought  in  that  battle  under  Bellasis  and 
Pennyman.* 

Charles  therefore  was  obliged  to  fall  back  on  another 
*^  y '^  expedient.  Wherever  >;y  fflm^  ^**  ^mnmt^A  th^  trained 
bajids.  and  ^ used  tEeir  "weapons  to  arm  his  volunteers.  In 
:inghamshire,  for  Instance,  He  musteiid"'  Ihe  trained 
bands,  and  told  them  that  *^  because  of  the  harvest  and 
of  their  wives  and  children  it  should  suffice  to  lend  him 
their  arms,  and  that  on  the  word  of  a  king  he  would  return 
them  when  he  had  settled  the  kingdom  in  peace  **.  In  the 
same  way  h^bqrrowed>  as  his  phrase  ran,  the  arms  of 
Leicestershire  and  Derbyshire.^    ParlianTent  made  iHe  same 

1  Clarendon,  RebellioHt  v.,  436 ;  vi.,  62,  note  (ed.  Macray) ;  vi.,  341-44. 

*"The  greatest  difficulty  was  to  provide  arms ;  of  which  indeed  there  was  a 
wonderful  scarcity,  the  King  being  exceedingly  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of 
arms  from  Holland,  a  vessd  or  two  having  been  taken  by  his  own  ships  under  the 
command  of  the  earl  of  Warwick ;  so  that,  except  800  muskeu,  500  pair  of  pistols, 
and  900  swords,  which  came  with  the  powder  whidi  was  landed  in  Yorkshire,  as 
is  before  mentioned,  the  King  had  none  in  his  magasine;  so  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  begin  at  Nottingham,  and  so  in  all  places  as  he  passed,  to  borrow  the 
arms  from  the  train-bands ;  which  was  done  with  so  much  wariness  and  caution, 
(albeit  it  was  known  that  those  arms  would,  being  left  in  those  hands,  be  employed 
against  him,  or  at  least  be  of  no  use  to  him.)  that  it  was  done  rather  with  their 
•consent  than  by  any  constraint,  and  always  with  the  full  approbation  of  their  com- 
manders. And  therefore  in  Yorkshire  and  Shropshire,  wnere  the  gentlemen  very 
unskilfully,  though  with  good  meaning,  desired  that  the  arms  might  still  be  left 
in  the  countrymen's  hands,  there  was  none  of  that  kind  of  borrowing.  But  in  all 
places  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  quality  sent  the  King  such  supplies  of  arms 
out  of  their  own  armories,  (which  were  very  mean) ;  so  that,  by  all  these  means  to- 
gether, the  foot,  (all  but  three  or  four  hundred  who  marched  without  any  weapon 
but  a  cudgel,)  were  armed  with  muskets,  and  bags  for  their  powder,  and  pikes ;  but 
in  the  whole  body  there  was  not  one  pikeman  had  a  corslet,  and  very  few  musketeers 
who  had  swords.  Amongst  the  horse,  the  officers  had  their  full  desire  if  they  were 
able  to  procure  old  backs  and  breasts  and  pots,  with  pistols  or  carbines  for  their  two 
or  three  first  ranks,  and  swords  for  the  rest ;  themselves  (and  some  soldiers  bjr  their 
examples)  having  gotten,  besides  their  pistols  and  swords,  a  short  pole-axe  " 
(Clarendon,  H«Hll¥>^,  vL.  73 :  cf.  Life  if  Col  ffuUhinaam,  i.,  a5x>  ^  i^SV 
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attempt  to  use  the  trained  bands  and  it  ended  in  a  like 
failura  It  was  easy  to  muster  them,  too  impossible  to  make 
them  serviceabie.  **The  trained  bands/'  says  the  contem- 
porary historian  of  the  war  in  Gloucestershire,  "  accounted 
the  main  support  of  the  realm  and  its  bulwark  against 
unexpected  invasion,  were  effeminate  in  courage  and  in- 
capable of  discipline,  because  their  whole  course  of  life  was 
alienated  from  warlike  employment,  insomuch  that  young 
and  active  spirits  y9i!Pil  Tiiim^  perfect  by  the  experience  of 
two  days.  Wherefore  these  men  might  easily  repine  at 
oppression,  and  have  a  will  to  preserve  themselves,  yet  a 
small  body  of  desperate  Cavaliers  might  overrun  and  ruin 
them  at  pleasure/'^  ^  |. 

Sometimes,  though  they  might  be  persuaded  to  march  out  ^ 
of  the  county,  thaJrained  bands  would  refuse  to  fight. 
Essex  fiuid  Hertfordsbire  wer?^SnS"weirfflIBBTed  to  the 
Parliament,  and  in  the  summer  of  1644  the  trained  bands 
of  those  two  counties  under  the  command  of  Major-Gren- 
eral  Browne  joined  Sir  William  Waller  after  his  defeat  at 
Cropredy.  **  Ttiey  are  so  mutinous  and  uncommandable>^  re- 
ported Waller,  "  that  tbere  is  no  hope  of  their  stay."  Indeed 
it  was  hardly  desirable.  "  Yesterclay,"  said  he,  "they  were  ^ 
like  to  have  killed  the  Major  Greneral,  and  they  hurt  him 
in  the  fcu^e.  Such  men  are  only  fit  for  a  gallows  here  and  a 
heD  hereafter."  »  ^ 

The  yn^  ci^ijieption  in  the  rule  that  the  trained  bands  were 
WOTJhless  was  furnished  b^K.ihQafi^JB^  If  nddiT  Counting  in 
the  tiiree  regiments  of  the  suburbs,  the  six  regiments  of  the 
city,  and  the  six  regiments  of  auxiliaries,  they  amounted  in 
1643  to  18,000  men.*  They  were  the  reserve  on  which  the 
Parliament  relied  in  every  emergency.  Without  their  aid, 
Essex  could  not  have  reheved  Gloucester,  nor  could  Waller 
have  repulsed  Hopton's  invasion  of  Sussex.  They  were  not 
very  well  disciplined,  and  were  too  much  accustomed  to  good 
food  and  good  beds  to  support  with  patience  the  hardships 
of  a  campaign,  but  they  were  well  drilled.     Men  who  had 

^  BiHioifuca  Gloucestrensis^  p.  la 

^CaL  State  Papers^  Dom.^  1644,  pp.  324,  396. 

'Masson,  Life  of  Milton,  ii.,  447. 
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laughed  at  the  citizen-soldier  for  ^  the  easy  practice  of  their 
postures  in  the  artillery  garden,"  admired  tne  skill  and  the 
steadiness  with  which  they  beat  back  the  furious  charges 
of  Rupert's  horse  at  Newbury.  "Of  so  sovereign  benefit," 
says  Clarendon,^  "  is  that  readiness,  order,  and  dexterity  in 
the  use  of  arms  which  hath  been  so  much  neglected.  .  .  ." 
As  the  trained  bands  in  general  were  unserviceable,  each 


gentlemen  of  the  Privy 
Coimcil  engaged  to  maintain  1,695  horse  for  three  months, 
in  proportions  ranging  from  the  100  promised  by  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  to  a  score  promised  by  Secretary  Nicholas.' 
Members  of  Parliament  who  remained  at  Westminster  made 
similar  premises.  Hampden  engaged  to  furnish  three  horse- 
men and  £900 ;  Marten,  six  horsemen ;  Cromwell,  ^600,  and 
so  on.  Any  one  providing  a  horse  and  arms  for  the  Parlia- 
ments service  was  promised  interest  on  their  value  at  the 
rate  of  8  per  cent.* 

This  was  but  a  temporary  expedient.    The  next  step  was 
to  issue  ((Hunmissions  to  iTflRser^  them  to  raise 

regiments.  In  the  King's  commissions  the  usual  number  of 
men  specified  for  a  foot  regiment  was  1,300,  for  a  cavalry 
regiment  600.  In  the  army  under  Essex  the  regiment  of 
foot  was  also  fixed  at  1,200,  but  the  horse  was  raised  at  first 
in  single  troops  consisting  of  about  sixty  rank  and  file  apiece. 
As  the  Parliament  had  plenty  of  money,  each  captain  who 
imdertook  to  raise  a  troop  received  <f  1,100,  under  the  name 
of  **  mounting-money,"  to  enable  him  to  provide  arms  and 
horses.  It  was  divided  in  this  way :  the  captain  got  ^140, 
the  lieutenant  ^60,  the  comet  <f  50,  the  quartermaster  £90^ 
while  about  £\5  apiece  sufficed  to  equip  the  private  troopers 
and  non-commissioned  officers.^  In  the  same  way  the  colonels 
of  foot  regiments  were  paid  a  certain  sum  as  '^  levy  money  " 
as  soon  as  they  had  enlisted  a  certain  number  of  men.  llie 
King  on  the  other  hand  was  hardly  in  a  position  to  advance 

^  Clarendon,  Jtebelliont  vil,  azz. 

*/iid,,  vi.,  375 ;  Peacock,  Army  ListSf  p.  7. 

*  Tanner  AfSS.,  IziiL,  57 ;  Husbands,  l,  339,  895. 

^Cal,  State  Pafers^  Dom,,  x64i«43,  p.  36a. 
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money  in  this  way.  As  a  rule  the  regiments  raised  for  his 
service  seem  to  have  been  equipped  at  the  expense  of  their 
officers,  and  they  were  generally  raised  in  the  district  where 
the  colonel's  estates  lay.^  Lord  Paget's  regiment,  for  instance, 
was  raised  in  Staffordshire,  the  Earl  of  Northampton's  in 
north  Oxfordshire.^ 

inning  of  the  war  t)>ere  wa<^  no  lack  pf  vnluntfiera 
on  eithar  side.  Young  courtiers  like  Sir  Philip  Warwick 
enlisted  in  the  King^s  troop  of  guards,  ^^  so  gallant  a  body," 
asserts  Clarendon,  ^Hhat  upon  a  very  modest  computation, 
the  estate  and  revenue  of  that  single  troop  might  justly  be 
valued  as  at  least  equal  to  all  theirs  who  then  votea  in  both 
Houses  under  the  name  of  Lords  and  Commons  ".'    The  young 

1 "  Many  commissions  are  given  out,  but  no  money,  to  raise  r^ments  of  horse. 
Sir  Arthur  Aston,  the  sovemor  of  Reading,  has  one ;  Sir  W.  Pye  has  a  commission 
to  be  his  lieutenant-colonel  for  raising  a,  troop  upon  his  own  charge.  Sir  Thomas 
Ashton  raiseth  a  regiment,  and  some  others  also  to  ten  or  twelve  new  regiments ; 
my  Lord  Capel  raiseth  a  regiment,  and  Sir  B.  Throgmorton  to  be  his  lieutenant- 
colonel  upon  the  like  terms.  Mv  Lord  Cbandos  also  raiseth  a  regiment "  (War- 
bmton.  Prince  Rupert^  ii,  p.  69). 

*  Clarendon,  RebellioHt  vi. ,  6a.  The  process  is  further  illustrated  by  the  following 
passage  from  Sir  Richard  Bidstrode's  memoirs  : — 

"  When  the  King  had  settled  his  Court  at  Oxford,  recruited  his  Army,  and 
fortified  his  Garrisons  in  all  Parts,  be  gave  Banbury,  and  that  Part  of  the  Country, 
to  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  who  was  commanded  to  raise  a  Regiment  of  Horse, 
whidi  was  given  to  the  Lord  Compton,  his  eldest  Son,  and  Sir  Charles,  his  second 
Son,  was  ouule  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  it :  To  Sir  William  Compton,  bis  third  Son, 
was  giv<en  the  Castle  of  Banbury:  one  troop  in  his  Regiment  of  Horse  was 
given  to  Captain  James  Chamberlain,  Brother  to  Sir  Thomas,  who  was  then  High 
Sheriff  of  Oxfordshire :  to  Captain  James  Chamberlain  were  given  the  two  Villages 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Heyfoni,  opposite  to  North  and  Steeple  Aston,  in  Oxford- 
shire, for  his  Quarters,  while  be  raised  the  said  Company.  Mr.  Herbert  Jefi&ies, 
of  Herefordshire,  was  his  Lieutenant,  and  I  was  his  Comet.  This  Company  was 
soon  raised,  and  the  first  Time  the  Captain  went  out  with  it,  he  was  killed  near 
Northampton,  fc^  one  Captain  Lawson  "  (Bulstrode,  p.  192). 

The  king  had  also  a  certain  number  of  foreign  troops  in  bis  service.  A 
French  regiment  was  servmg  in  1644  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  England  ( Trwelyan  Papers^ 
iiL ,  248).  A  French  brigade,  consisting  of  three  legiments,  surrendered  to  Fairfax  in 
March,  1646  (Sprigs|e,  Anglia  Rediviva,  pp.  226,  227).  On  i8th  November,  1643, 
Rupert  oontractied  with  one  John  Van  Haesdonck  to  bring  over  200  foreign  soldiers 
of  experience  in  the  wars  in  the  Netherlands  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  regiment  of 
foot  Aooording  to  the  very  curious  contract  half  the  plunder  they  might  get  was 
to  go  to  the  soldiers,  a  fourth  to  the  Prince,  and  one-eighth  to  Van  Haesdonck 
(Gb/.  State  Papers,  Dom,,  1641-43,  p.  500). 

'Clarendon,  Rebellion,  vl.,  7^,  82.  Sir  Philip  Warwick  and  Clarendon  both 
mention  thdr  service  at  Edgehili : — 

'*  It  was  the  more  strange,  that  the  reserves  would  thus  precipitately  engage 
themselves,  when  they  saw  the  King  had  given  leave  unto  his  own  Volunteer- 
Oaard  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen,  who  with  their  attendance  made  two  such 
Troops,  as  that  they  oonsisted  of  about  three  hundred  Horse :  for  a  vanity  had 
that  Troop,  (upon  a  little  provocation,  or  for  a  word  of  distaste  the  day 
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gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  such  as  Ludlow,  Fleetwood 
and  Rich,  entered  the  bodyguard  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  while 
the  young  tradesmen  and  apprentices  of  London  filled  the 
regiments  of  Lord  Brooke  and  Denzil  Holies.^  t 

The  apprentices  were  encouraged  to  enlist  by  a  Parliamen- 
tary order  which  secured  them  against  forfeiting  their  inden- 
tures thereby.  Their  zeal  is  illustrated  by  the  letters  of  one 
of  them,  Sergeant  Nehemiah  Wharton,  which  are  preserved 
amongst  the  State  Papers.  His  master  had  already  provided 
a  man  and  horse  for  the  Parliament,  but  he  encouraged  his 
apprentice  to  engage  himself.  His  master's  wife  gave  him  a 
scar^  which  he  promised  never  to  stain  save  in  the  blood  of 
Cavaliers;  and  the  ancient  maid-servant  of  the  household 
wept  for  joy  when  she  saw  him  in  his  sergeant's  uniform.^ 

In  Oxiord  there  was  equal  zeal  for  the  King's  cause. 
**^  Many  days  together,"  says  a  complaining  letter  from  the 
two  Puritan  members  for  the  city,  written  in  September, 
164S,  ^Hhe  scholars  and  privileged  persons,  with  such 
weapons  as  they  had,  trained  up  and  down  the  streets  in 
Chnst  Church  College  quadrangle  and  other  College  quad- 
rangles and  kept  no  good  rule  either  by  night  or  day."  ' 

An  undergraduate  of  the  period  who  wrote  a  history  of 
the  Civil  Wars  in  verse  tells  us  the  result : — 

.-^    When  first  to  Oxford^  fully  there  intent 
To  study  learned  science  I  went^ 
Instea^jOfJitficke,  Physicke,  school-converse 
I  "did  attgniLihe  armed  troops  of  Mars^ 
lusfiaS^  of  booIcsTsword^  horse^  pistols  bought^ 
And  on  the  field  I  for  degreesthen  fought 
My  years  liad  not  amounted  full  eighteen^ 
Till  I  in  field  wounded  three  times  had  been, 

before,  or  being  called,  The  Troop  of  Shew)  to  desire  this  honour  of  being:  engaged 
in  the  first  charge;  and  I  had  the  honour  to  be  of  the  number,  and  to  be 
one  of  the  most  mcSonsiderable  Persons  of  it ;  and  when  wee  valued  the  estates  of 
the  whole  troop,  wee  reckoned  there  was  looooo  i.  per  ann.  in  that  Body,  stak'd 
that  day  in  that  engagement  against  men  of  very  disproportionate  quality" 
(Warwick,  Memoirs,  p.  230). 

1  Ludlow.  Memoirs,  L.  39,  ed.  1894  ;  Vicars,  /ekovah /ireh,  pp.  195,  aoo.  215  ; 
Old  Parliamentary  History,  xi. ,  475,  48a 

'Wharton's  letters  are  printed  in  full  in  Arckmologia,  vol.  xzxv.,  and  at 
almost  full  length  in  Col.  State  Papers,  Dom,^  1641-43. 

^ Duke  {^Portland's  Papers,  i.,  57. 
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Three  times  in  sieget  dose  had  been  immured^ 
Three  times  imprisonment's  restraint  endured. 
In  those  sad  times  these  verses  rude  were  writ.^ 


By  the  time  tibe  war  had  lasted  a  year,  each  party  foun 

the^zeal  of  its  supporters  insullici^Hl  in  ftiLt^ie  ranks  of  ii 

^  army,    both  resortad  tn  imiiiipiiiirmnt.      OnTOth  Aueus 


found 
its 

^^^^  ^--^.■^__  August^ 

1(>4^,  FSAflaaent  passed  an  ordinance  authorising  the  county 
committees  to  impress  whatever  soldiers,  gunners  and  sur- 
geons should  be  needed,  and  a  few  days  later  it  appointed 
2,000  men  to  be  impressed  in  London,  and  S0,000  in  the 
eastern  counties.^  The  King  adopted  the  same  plan,  and 
during  1643  and  1644  he  issued  commissions  for  impressing 
men  in  twenty-nine  different  counties.' 

In  these  rarliamentary  ordinaiices  for  imprpssment  there 
were  as- usual iiaumbti  uf^e:iccq>tions.  Clergymen,  scholars, 
students  m  tne  Inns  of  Uourt  and  the  Universities,  the  sons 
of  esauires  and  persons  r^ted  at  ^vc  poun^is  goods  or  three 
pounds  lands  in  the  subsidy  books  were  exempt,  as  were 
sailors,  certain  government  officials,  and  the  servants  of 
Members  of  Parliament.  All  other  persons  between  the  aees  , 
of  eighteen  and  fifty  were  liable  to  impressment.  In  tne 
Kings's  instructions  lor  pressing  there  are  some  additional 
rules  laid  down — probably  traditional  ones.  Mechanics  were 
to  be  selected  ratner  than  husbandmen,  those  who  were  not 
householders  rather  than  those  who  were,  single  men  in 
preference  to  the   married.^    One  is  reminded  of  the  old 

r^Anthony  Cooper's  Straiohgia,  or  the  History  of  the  English  Civil.  Warrts  in 
Bt^gUsh  Verse,  i66a,  lamo.  Cooper  served  in  Uie  regiment  of  Lord  Darcy  and 
fought  mainly  in  the  north  of  England. 

^Htisbands,  Ordinances,  ii.,  383,  388 ;  cf.  Clarendon,  Rebellion. 

3  See  Black's  Oxford  Docquets,  pp.  iiO|  393 ;  Walker,  Historical  Discourses^  p. 
43  ;  Diary  of  Richard  Symonds,  p.  36. 

^The  following  proclamation  shows  the  method  in  which  men  were  levied  and 
the  rules  laid  down : — 

"  Wilts — Whereas,  by  virtue  of  his  Majesty's  commission  under  the  great  seal 
of  England  to  us  and  others  directed,  for  the  impressing  of  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  able  men  within  the  said  county  of  Wilts  ;  and  whereas  also  it  is  conceived 
that  twenty-one  is  a  proportionable  number  for  the  Hundred  of  Potterne  and 
Cannines :  These  are  therefore  to  will  and  require  you,  and  in  his  Majesty's  name 
straightTy  to  charge  and  command  you  that  presently  upon  sight  hereof,  you 
impress  within  your  said  Hundred  the  said  one  and  twenty  able  men,  and  brine 
them  to  us  his  Majesty's  commissioners  at  the  Devizes,  on  Friday  next,  by  one  of 
the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  there  to  be  received.    Hereof  fail  not  at  your  uttermost 
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ballad  on  A^noourt,  in  which  King  Heniy  the  Fifth  saym 
summoning  nis  archers: — 

Recruit  me  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  both. 
And  Derbyshire  hills  that  are  so  free. 

But  no  manned  man,  nor  no  widow's  son. 
For  no  woman's  curse  shall  go  with  me.^ 

In  spite  of  the  large  numbers  of  men  whom  each  party 
raised  and  armed  —  amounting  it  is  probable  to  60,000 
or  70,000  on  each  side — thenugibers  engaged  in  the  chief 

i,Wes  were  comparatively  6mall^  At  ISISrshN^J^opT  in  the 
sumtiierofl644^.  Rupert  had  about  18,000  men  under  his 
command,  anT  King  Charles  had  about  the  same  number 
with  him  in  Cornwall  when  Essex  was  forced  to  capitulate. 
But  in  both  cases  these  numbers  were  got  together  by  the 
junction  of  two  or  three  independent  armies.  The  field 
army  under  the  King's  immediate  command  tended  to 
dimmish  as  the  war  continued.  At  Edgehill  the  King  had 
about  14,000  men,  at  the  first  battle  of  Newbury  about 
1^000,  at  the  second  between  9,000  and  12,000,  at  Naseby 
not  much  over  8,600  or  9,000.  The  same  thing  occurred 
on  the  other  side.  About  S6,000  Parliamentarians  foujzht 
at  Marston  Moor,  where  the  three  armies  of  Leslie,  Fair&x, 
and  Manchester  were  united,  and  at  the  second  battle  of 
Newbury  the  combined  forces  of  Manchester,  Waller,  and 
Essex  amounted  to  19,000.  The  army  raised  for  Essex  in 
the  summer  of  164S  amounted  on  paper  to  some  84,000 
foot  and  5,000  horse,  but  it  never  came  to  much  over  S0,000 

peril  Given  under  our  hands  and  seals  this  four  and  twentieth  day  of  April, 
Anno  Domini,  1644. 

"First.  The  persons  you  are  to  impress  for  this  servioei  you  shall  make 
choice  of  such  as  are  of  able  bodies. 

"  Secondly.    Such  as  are  for  their  quality  fit  to  be  common  soldiers. 

"  Thirdly.    Such  as  are  fit  for  their  age. 

**  Fourthly.    Such  as  are  single  men  rather  than  married  men. 

*'  Fifthly.    Such  as  being  single  men,  are  not  housekeepers. 

**  Sixthly.  Such  as  not  being  housekeepers,  are  out  of  service  rather  than  such 
as  are  in  service. 

"Seventhly.  Such  as  are  mechanics,  tradesmen,  or  others,  rather  than 
husbandmen;    but  no  mariners. 

"Eighthly.  Next  you  shall  take  care  that  they  be  conveniently  apparelled 
either  of  their  ovm  or  by  the  assistance  of  the  p>arisn  where  they  are  impressed  " 
(Waylen,  History  of  Marlborough,  p.  205). 

1  CbUd'9  EngUsh  and  Scottish  Foliar  ballads,  lit,  ^29-23. 
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in  i^Aljty,  and  at  Edgehill  he  had  at  the  outside  only  18,000 
or  14y000  under  his  command.  In  April,  1648,  he  began 
the  campaign  with  about  16,000  foot  and  8,000  horse ;  by 
July  his  army  was  reduced  to  6,000  foot,  half  of  whom  were 
sick,  and  8,500  hois^.^  In  May,  1644,  he  had  10,000  men, 
by  December  less  than  5,000. 
The  reason  for  this  was  that  on  neither  side  was  any 
"t^^Yf^^^^^to  p-p^nmnw  wnode-  for  f«eniitiiis  the  losses  of  the 


army_  m  the  field.    J[n  both  armies,  too,  ihe  pay  of  the. 

froi 


was  eontkiuany  in  arrears,  and  the  loss  from  deser-[ 
tion  wfl6  excessive.  ^  My  desire  is,"  wrote  Essex  in  December, 
1648,  ^  that  if  there  be  no  pay  like  to  come  to  me  by  the 
latter  end  of  thie  week  I  may  know  it ;  I  not  being  able  to 
stay  amongst  them  to  hear  the  crying  necessity  of  the  hungry 
soldien."  '  In  April,  1644,  he  complained  to  Parliament  that 
^*  now  the  speech  is  general  of  his  Majesty's  taking  the  field, 
and  by  reason  of  the  condition  which  the  long  delay  of 
recruiting  my  army  and  ill  payment  have  brought  me  to. 


^  The  oiBcers  of  Essex's  army  made  the  following  representation  \— 
"  The  number  of  Foot  are  3,000  marching  Men,  and  at  least  3.000  sick,  ooca- 
sioned  by  the  Want  of  Pay,  ill  Cloathing,  and  lUl  other  Miseries  which  attend  an 
unpaid  sickly  Anny.  . 

"  The  Number  of  the  Horse  9,500  (3,000  last  Muster)  occasioned  by  the  Loss 
of  Horses  upon  hard  Duty  and  Service,  and  other  Casualties  incident  to  Horse 
in  Service ;  Recruits  of  Horse,  though  often  desired,  not  performed.  Besides,  by 
reason  of  a  new  Army,  the  officers  find  themselves  neglected,  the  present  regiments 
much  lessened,  listing  themselves  elsewhere  for  the  new  army  expecting  better  Pay 
and  Qoathing ;  and,  upon  their  gping  hence,  are  entertained  and  protected :  And 
great  Discouragements  and  Scandals  put  upon  his  Excellency,  the  Officers,  and 
Army,  either  through  false  Suggestions  of  some  amongst  us,  or  the  Misunderstand- 
ing of  others ;  poisoning  the  Affections  of  the  People,  which  hinders  Recruits  and 
Contributions    (O/^  Parliamentary  History  ^  xii.,  350). 

'  Every  part  of  his  army  was  unpaid  : — 

"I  have  likewise  another  Week's  Pay  for  the  Foot,  from  the  Sergeanu  down- 
wards, for  To-morrow,  which  is  all  the  Money  that  is  left,  tho'  I  have  paid  nothing 
else  but  what  bleeding  Necessity  compelled  me  to,  of  which  I  am  ready  to  give  an 
Account ;  having  not  been  able  to  relieve  divers,  whereof  some  are  Captains  of  my 
own  Rcj^ment,  that,  thro'  Sickness  and  Hurts,  are  ready  to  perish ;  and  how  the 
other  Offlcers  will  do  for  Want  of  Pay,  I  know  not. 

"  The  Train  of  Artillery,  who  have  done  real  and  faithful  Services  to  the  State, 
are  grown  to  that  Necessity,  as  you  may  perceive  by  the  Petition  inclosed,  that 
if  there  be  not  Pay  provided  for  them  by  the  latter  End  of  this  Week,  both  for 
those  here  and  those  that  come  from  Newport,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  keep  them 
together  without  plundering  the  Country. 

"Col.  Behre  is  gone  with  the  Horse,  though  they  have  been  long  ivithout 
Pa^ ;  and  if  the  Hone  in  Sir  William  Waller's  Brigade  be  paid,  and  th^r  unpaid, 
I  Mar  the  Issue ;  thou^,  otherwise,  I  never  saw  Men  better  contented  with  so 
litde  Pay  as  the  Horse  have  generally  been  "  {Old  Parliamentary  History,  xii., 

470). 
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I  am  grown  the  pity  of  my  friends  and  contempt  of  my 
enemies,  having  as  yet  no  forcesr'  to  take  the  field  with.  .  .  ." 
^^.  .  .  It  grieves  me  exceedingly  to  see  so  fair  an  oppor- 
tunity lost  of  prosecuting  the  advantage  which,  by  Gtxl's 
goodness,  we  have  gotten  upon  the  enemy  at  this  time,^ 
because  the  army  is  nof  recruited ;  ^so  as  I  am  altogether 
disenabled  to  move,  but  must  sit^ill  and  see  this  oppor- 
tunity pass  from  me,  I  verily  believe,  of  ending  the  bleeoing 
miseries  of  this  destructive  war;  whereas  now  the  enemy 
will  have  time  to  recover  and  repair  themselves  before  I  can 
get  into  a  condition  to  advance  towards  them."  ^ 

The  chief  reason  for  this  neglect  to  supply  and  recruit  the 
main  army  under  Eflsex  wtt»-  fWj|niltyhg<i.f inr]  pf  separate 
local  forces.  T^no^  ^^"ntj  bfly^  ^^^  g«^rfiy)ns ^ised  by  the 
county  committee,  and  each  group  of  adtociated  counties 
had  each  their  major-general  and  their  field  army.  During 
1648  and  1644  thegg.  were  four  such  armies  of  considerable 
size,  besides  smallei^^lKMies ;  namely,  those  of  the  Earl  of 
Manchester,  Lord  Fairfax,  Sir  William  Waller,  and  the  Earl 
of  Denbigh.  Moreover,  the  army  under  Manchester  was 
larger  than  that  of  the  commander-in-chief,  for  while  Parlia*- 
ment,  in  April,  1644,  fixed  Essex's  army  at  10,000  men, 
Manchester  had  been  authorised  to  raise  at  first  14,000  and 
afterwards  21,000.'  Add  to  this  that  the  raising  of  each  new 
army,  as  Essex  and  his  officers  complained,  depleted  the  ranks 
of  the  existing  armies,  not  only  by  depriving  them  of  possible 
recruits,  but  by  encouraging  desertion.  Massey,  the  governor 
of  Gloucester,  put  the  case  plainly.     **  All  niyjbfistjneji,"  he 

I  declared,  ^*  run  away  fftr  Wclc  nf  rlnthinp^  aud  othejuaequisites, 
aQflQake  service  in  other  parts  and  associatioQajdiere  they 
may  have  a  better  and  sureF^ntertairiment.  For  it  seems 
there  is  such  a  Bberty  given  that^U^omers  are  entertained  by 
every  association  witnout  enquiry  so  that  they  be  welTmounted 
or^^ppaintfid.  ThelcQDsequence  ig^  ti^^^  jp  some  armies  it  is 
pQfsonftlly  m^iyp  ftdya^^tRprpons  to. be  traitors,  cowards,  and 
runagates  ^^lian^fn  lig^  feiflifnl^  rofifi|^]t|>^  gj^/j  consent  soldiers 
tQ  any  *0n6*'place  or  aprvice,  which  state  of  things  tends  to 

^  Waller's  victory  over  Hopton  at  Cheriton,  29th  March,  1644. 

^Old  Parlianuntary  History ^  xiii.,  153-53. 

'  Husbands,  Ordinances,  1646,  foliOi  pp.  386,  413,  442. 
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tt  detriment  of  the  fiftpH^**  ^"^  AwnMvtifnnnM^^  of  ail  I 
_  llant  Sid  faithftijjipldiers.  NQtioB  is  taken  thereof  by  most  j 
of  qur  private^soldiers,  andwhonono  hao  been- -punished  tor  l 

exampie^JlL-flSiers,  <^nd  raat^ji^rpf^   from   ua  for  CQWardifftf*  or  l 

ofR^xriiTiPj  it  ifi  .customary  for  him  to  fiml  .a  better  enter-  i 

fAintnpnf  AWwhprPj  mjfl  anpTift  nb*^^m  nffl/»QB  anA  i»/^yntlQo^Yl^wf•      . 
.    r.   Tfie  des^Hmn  ff^^  ^"'^  q/^]/1^o|«s  to  wppjf  nyw  ^nfprfAinmpnf    I ) 

iipfip  fiHy  new  levies  being  heard  of,  is  the  true_  reason,  I  / 
oonceiye,  whyyur  yynipslrifnilrt^r  fl^'fly  f n^m  gri^nf  'itrf n(4hTT  ' 
to  nothingg^  L  J 

The  King^s  army  suffered  from  the  same  cause,  but  not  to  ^. 
the  same  extent.  It  had  special  defects  of  its  own  which 
were  equally  fatal  in  their  consequences.  One  serious  evil 
was  the  reckless  issue  of  commissions.  Instead  of  adopting 
^me  systiaiM^nr  metbo(t  of 'filing  up  the^ranRs  of  existing 
regiments  as  they  were  thiy^y^^^  hy  thp'wRr^  thP  losses  of  the 
King's  army  were  supplied  by  raismg  new  regiments.  During 
l&vi  and  IDM  the  King  issued  to  various  colonels  forty-nine 
commissions  for  regiments  of  foot,  and  forty  for  regiments  of 
horse,  making  up  a  total  of  about  68,000  men.'  Ajid  besides 
this,  the  chief  local  commanders,  such  as  Newcastle,  had  also 
power  to  grant  commissions,  of  which  they  too  liberally  availed 
themselves. 

Take  for  instance  Sir  Philip  Warwick's  account  of  New- 
castle s  proceedings  in  the  northern  counties : — 

•*His  army,  thol  considerable,  was  soon  weakned  by  a 
false  policy;  for  he' endeavoured  to  raise  the  reputation  of 
it  by  multiplying  his  commissions  for  new  regiments,  troops, 
aad-sompanies,  for  which  they  received  some  advance-money,' 
"fH  qnartari  fiisignV  ^e^  them  far.  .iheicjQeii;  which  they 
'^JPF-CvtX  rniffipd  in  eiirb  a  number^,.as  tpjg]2)body  ;  and  yet 
in  siioh  a  number,  as  did  harrass  and  inipgYfilLih  the  country, 
and  lying  with  their  few  men  scatteredand  thin,  they  were 
often  surprised,  and  then  the  enemy  had  the  reputation  to 
have  defeated  a  regiment,  where  there  was  perchance  but 

wAi/.  Siaie  Papers^  Dom,,  1644-45,  p.  131. 

^^See  the  list  of  the  commissions  issued  by  the  King  whilst  he  was  at  Oxford 
(Black's  Oxford  Docgtuts,  pp.  395,  396).  This  list  does  not  include  those  issued 
when  the  King's  army  was  originsdly  raised,  nor  those  issued  during  the  last  year 
of  the  war. 
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parishes,  ^^^h^f  ur^*^°  joii  bring  tft  m^  (at  ft  f\ny  and  a  house 
iSmiTPitpr  nampHVlhe  monthly  rnntrihution  for  six  months, 
you  are  to  expect  an  unsanctified  troop,  of  .horse  among  you, 

withPtit  jnsr^y*  bang  up  your  bodies  wherever  they  find^them, 
and  scare  your  ghosts.  ^        —         -  -. 

'  MTi'i^>yii^iii'.,^"f|^^jpfi»nf^i^^#>  riiinA^  j^  disci£4ine  of  the 


_  8  army  as  wett  ag  ruining  the  country.  In  eveiy  county 
there  were  a  number  of  superfluous  garrisons  estabhshed  for 
finaiiciat  mther  than  militair  reasons.  Os^xdshil^  for  in- 
flfAPflp^  in,  1.645  paid  jcon triputions  to  eighteen  garrisons, 
many  of  thgm  very  Ismail  ones  it  is^true^byj;  these  little 
jgirisons    wexg^offieiLljK^.jiLQfit^J^  There    is  a 

picture  of  the  state  of  the  country  in  a  play  called  The 
A^  Old.  TrooPi  wxitten  by  Lacy,  an^  actor  who.  foi^ght  in  tte 
Eiuftja  airmy.  He  describes  a  troop  of  Royalist  horse  living 
at  n^ee  quarters  on  the  county:  their  captain  st^s  at 
Oxford  in  comfort,  while  his  officers  Flay-Flmt  and  Ferret 
Farm  plypdsf  .the  ,cou»tr^Hl€P  .At  jtheir  ^pleasure  for  the 
b^efit  of  the  troop.  Hard  by  their  quarters  is  Thievesden 
House  with  a  Parliamentary  garrison  under  Captains  Hold- 
forth  and  Tubtext.  The  Roundhead  captains  live  by  en- 
forced contributions  also,  but  they  have  a  more  original 
device  for  raising  money.  Rumoui's  are  spread  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  and  the  people  are  persuaded  to 
bnng  their  valuables  mto  Thievesden  House  for  the  sake 
of  security.  Thereupon  the  captains  designed  to  surrender 
the  garrison,  on  conaition  that  their  private  property  should 
be  respected,  and  to  march  off^  with  the  valuables  of  the 
countiymen  under  cover  of  that  phrase.  Such  things  were 
possible,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  sometimes  took 
place.' 

Thesejjetty  garrisons  ia.CQuatry  hpuses  and  countryjtowns 

were  of  no  military  value.     They  tended,  as  a  Parliamentary 

/   general.  Sir  John  Meldrum,  said,^  fpxufiZltxathejr-than  finish 

^"^    tbe  war,  as  the  example  of  Germany  during  the  Thirty  Years' 


fn^Tiiielocke,  Mem 

^Inj-keOld  Troop; 
reprmted  by  Pattersoi 


Memorials,  L,  540,  ed.  1853,  ^Ibid.,  i.,  511. 

or  Monsieur  Raggou^  by  John  Lacy,  1673.     Lacy's   Works 
Patterson  in  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration^  1875,  pp.  132.  140.  153, 
168,  181. 
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War  had  shown.^     HoldJf rfl  who  might  havr  rrinforcflKJ  the. 

King's  rnaroh\n^tjtrn%y  wen^  WQcf pH  iti  niainffliniTig  ^^y^jj^^fiftfffliy 

posts;;  Eipenenced  Royalist  leaders  knew  this,  and  in  the 
later^ears  of  the  war  castles  were  dismantled  and  houses 
destroyed  to  save  the  cost  of  men  and  money  required  to 
keep  them.  Rupert  gave  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  the  choice 
between  garrisoning  his  residence  (Appley  Castle  in  Shrop- 
shire) at  his  own  cost,  or  blowing  it  up/*  He  burnt  Camden 
House  in  Gloucestershire  in  order  to  draw  off  the  300  men  who 
held  it.  Another  old  soldier,  Sir  Richard  Willis,  the  Royalist 
ivemor  of  Newark,  proposed  in  September,  1645,  that  the 
ing  should  dismantle  and  evacuate  all  the  inland  fortresses, 
and  limit  himself  to  holding  the  seaports.  Thus  he  would 
be  able  to  meet  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  in  the  field  with  equal 
numbers,  and  to  retrieve  the  disaster  of  Naseby.' 

1  Sir  John  Meldrum  to  the  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms.  2nd  November,  1644 : 
"  I  cannot  forbear  that  accustomed  freedom  I  have  taken  to  acquaint  your  Lord- 
ships with  what,  in  my  apprenension,  I  conceive  may  be  both  dangerous  and 
unprofitable  to  this  State,  which  is  to  keep  up  forts  and  garrisons,  which  may 
rather  foment  than  finish  a  war.  France,  Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries  have 
found  by  experience  during  these  three  hundred  years  what  losses  are  entailed  by 
places  being  fortified,  while  the  subjects  of  the  isle  of  Britain,  through  absence 
thereof,  have  lived  in  more  tranquillity.  If  Gainsborough  had  not  been  razed  by 
my  order,  the  enemy  might  have  found  a  nest  to  have  hatched  much  mischief  at  this 
time  Reading  might  l^ve  produced  the  same  effects  if  the  fortifications  had  not 
been  demolished.  If  there  be  a  garrison  kept  at  Liverpool,  there  must  be  at  least 
300  men,  which  will  make  the  jealousies  and  emulations  amongst  those  gentlemen 
endless  and  chargeable.  The  place  itself  is  one  of  the  strongest  that  I  ^ve  seen 
in  England,  which  makes  me  to  be  the  more  apprehensive  of  danger,  as  well  in 
regard  of  the  partialities  and  factions  amongst  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  as  of 
the  Papists  in  that  county,  who  would  find  it  an  easier  task  to  maintain  a  strong 
fortification  made  to  their  hand,  if  they  could  make  themselves  masters  of  it,  than 
to  raise  a  new  fortification,  upon  any  new  commotion  that  may  arise.  I  desire 
your  resolution  herein "  {CaL  Siate  Papers^  Dom, ,  1644-45.  p.  91 ;  see  also 
Sprigge,  Anglia  Rediviva,  p.  16). 

*Webb,  Civil  War  in  Herefordshire »  ii.,  50:  "Mr.  Hanmer  is  to  consider 
whether  he  will  man  and  mainteyne  Appley  Castle  himselfe  at  his  own  charge,  or 
leave  it  to  another  or  have  it  blowne  up.  And  if  be  shall  choose  to  keepe  it 
himselfe  and  hereafter  lose  it  to  the  Rebel  Enemy  that  then  the  damage  that  shall 
accrewe  to  the  Kjng  in  the  recovery  thereof  shalbe  refunded  out  of  his  estate." 
On  Camden  House,  see  Clarendon,  ix.,  3a;  Diary  of  Richard  SymondSt  p.  166; 
Walker,  Historical  Discourses,  p.  126. 

'  **  The  King  coming  to  Newarke,  as  afore  said,  and  at  a  councel  of  warr  pro- 
posing what  was  to  be  done.  Sir  Richard  propounded  that  his  Majestie  would  putt 
all  his  garrison  soldiers  in  a  body  and  march  after  Fairfax,  then  about  Taunton. 
Newarke  river  was  fordable,  and  in  it  4,ooogood foot. 

"There  was  then  Newarke,  Ashby,  'nitbury.  Lichfield,  Belvoir,  Werton, 
Bridgnorth,  Denbigh,  and  other  garrisons.  Slight  mem  all  and  all  inland  garrisons, 
keep  your  ports,  as  Elxeter  and  BristoU,  &c ,  and  you  will  have  canon  and  a  very 
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Willis  gave  this  advice  in  September,  1645,  but  it  was  too 
late  then.  The  issue  of  the  war  depended  on  the  question 
""^si^hether  King  or  Parliament  could  soonest  organise  an  effective 
.  army.  When  the  war  b^^  each  side  had  to  improvise  an 
army  somehow,  and  thanks  to  its  greater  resources  the  Parlia- 
'ment  created  a  much  larger  and  oetter  equipped  force  than 
Charles  could  put  in  the  field.  But  partly  through  the  fault 
of  the  general  who  commanded  it,  and  partly  through  the 
inferior  quality  of  its  troops,  Parliament  lost  the  advantage 
which  it  at  hrst  possessed,  and  the  defects  of  its  military 
organisation  and  administration  prevented  it  from  regaining 
this  superiority  during  the  campaigns  of  1648  and  1644. 
Fortune  gave  the  King  an  opportunity,  but  he  could  not 
utilise  it,  for  his  own  army  was  even  worse  organised  than 
that  of  the  Parliament.  So  there  were  two  years  oi[  indecisive 
fighting,  anri^Tghen.  they.  £aded, the. .conclusion  jrf  the  war 
SQesigd^nQ.^  nearer.  True^  each  side  by  collecting  its  local 
forces  and  joining  them  to  ils  main  army  couFd  get  together 
4,  body  of  tsoops  strong  enough  tP.  defeat  its  opponents  in  a 
battle,  but  these  temporary^jjucoeasea  produced  UQ  permanent 
^oRsrlbr  nVdier  aide  owUkfieptogeUiff.w  amy  sti^^ 
enough  to  camr  a  ^cfiunfMUga  to  a  triumphant  and  decisive 
concision.  Td  organise  an  effective  army,  to  feeff^it,  to 
clothe  it,  to  pay  it,  and  to  recruit  it,  so  as  to  maintain  its 
figKtitig  't)0^er  an3  its  numhftrs  {as  any  length  of  Imi?,  seemed 
beyond  tne  skill  of  either. 
Vi  '  **  Our  victories,"  said. a  Parliamentary. sxxsiGT^  in, December, 
1644^  ^*~the  price  of  blood  invaluable,  so  j^edl^utly  gotten 
,  igid,  which  is  more  pity,  so  graciously  Ibestowed,  seem  to 
hftve  been  put  in  a  bag  with  holes  vwjbct.3?e  won  one  time, 
jve  lost  another.  The  treasurers  exhausted ;  the  country  is 
wasted.  A  sununerV  victoryhaa pcaved  but a..Hiiitgr^s  story. 
The  game  however  jshut.  up  in  aiitnmn-baata  bQ  jQew  playra 
^g^  the  next  spring ;  as  if  the  blood  that  has  been  shed 
were  only  to  manure  the  j^^undlof  a  new  crop  of  contention. 


considerable  airoy  to  fight  Faixfax.    Besides,  Goring's  army  in  the  West  was  then 
good  too. 

"The  Kin^  Kkt  it  well ;  Ashbumham  embnioed  Sir  Richard  for  the  proposi- 
tion, and  so  did  Lord  D^gby  lilce  it "  {Diary  of  Richard  Symonds^  p.  970). 
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Menu's  hearts  have  failed  them  with  the  observation  of  these 
things.'* '  .        _ 

It  was  at  this  crisis  of  the  war  that  Cromwell  carried 
through  the  scheme  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary forces  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  New  Model, 
and  gave  the  Parliament  that  efficient  army  which  secm^ 
the  triumph  of  its  cause.  Yet  .though  \hm  Mtiligation  of  the 
B^bffiQ^e  was  mainly  due  toCgomyeirlpilPrM^  flod  CjrQfnwell's 
siogle^iess  iT^purpose,  the  idea  of  such  a  reorganisation  was 
not  exclusively  his.'    Sir  William  Waller  in  June,  1644,  had 

{plainly  told  Parliament  that  an  army  compounded  out  of 
ocal  levies  would  never  do  their  business.  "^  'i'ililyatrliave 
an  gjmy  merely  your  own,^  said  Ke,  "  that  j'oyjfflgy  command, 
it^4ft-wwpos8itrfe-tQ  dn  s^j}jX\}\j}^fiT\n\j£i^  ^    Massey  also 

said  much  the  same  thine.' 

Parliament  perceived  me  necessity  for  such  an  army.  It 
had  hoped  to  secure  it  by  remodelling  Essex's  army  three 
months  before  Waller  wrote.  The  ordinance  passed  on 
S6th  March,  1644,  fixing  Essex's  army  at  10,500  men  and 
promising  them  constant  pay,  was  a  sort  of  anticipation 
of  the  New  Model.^  But  the  army  was  too  small  for  its 
work,  and  the  promise  of  constant  pay  was  not  kept.  By 
the  end  of  164^,  not  only  was  the  army  ot  Essex  reduced 
to  half  its  numbers,  but  the  armies  under  Waller  cuid 
Manchester,  which  were  co-operating  with  it,  ^ere  in  no 
better  condition.  ^^  The  army,"  wrote  its  .three  commanders 
about  three  weeks  after  the  second  battle  of  Newbury  (15th 
November,  1644),  ^*is  much  weakened  both  in  horse  and 
foot.  The  horse  are  very  unable  for  marching  or  watching, 
having  now  for  so  long  time  been  tired  out  with  hard  duty 
in  such  extremity  of  weather  as  hath  been  seldome  seen; 

^Mlnshworth,  vi.,  4.  QjBardiner,  Great  Civil  War^  ii. ,  5. 

*  "  I  mast  be  bold  to  present  to  your  Lordships  my  opinion  concerning  the 
prosecution  of  this  war,  that  I  conceive  the  course  now  taken  not  to  be  the  way 
to  bring  the  same  to  so  speedy  an  end  or  issue  as  is  to  be  desired.  For  by  this 
way  of  raising  citizens  (as  soldiers)  or  taking  in  auxiliary  forces,  the  war  must  of 
necessity  either  lie  near  them,  or  the  despatch  of  the  present  designs  must  answer 
their  expectations,  •^T^aYfay  IlMJ  aum  tp~^.  Vting  'T^'rnt  oLdil^y  and  absence 
^jlP*  *hfiir  falPitei  Tt  ^rSirx^m.  t^a^  tjyjf^p|riM.  they  march  and  the  remoter  (they 
•xt\  from  Lrodon.  tlu  ■lewliTi'i  m\\\  will  theSt  sxmf-^psow ; ' aiitS  "die  mdre  his 
iM^ajfBJyi  annies  show  themselves  abroad  and  th^  furth^  thi^.joarc?the  stronger 
l]|fiUW'  {Cai,  Sta&' Papers,  Dom.,  t644-45). 

*  Husbands,  Acts  and  Ordinances  of  Parliament,  folio,  1646,  p.  448. 
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SO  that  if  much  more  be  required  at  their  hands  you  will 
quickly  see  your  cavalry  ruined  without  fighting.  The  foot 
are  not  in  oetter  case.  Besides  the  lessening  of  their  num- 
bers through  cold  and  so  hard  duty,  we  nnd  sickness  to 
increase  so  much  upon  them,  that  we  cannot  in  duty  conceal 
it  from  you,  nor  mdeed  with  that  Christian  consideraticm 
which  we  owe  to  them  whose  extreme  sufferings  we  daily  look 
upon  with  not  a  little  sorrow,  the  places  we  are  in  not  afford- 
ing firing,  food,  or  covering  for  them ;  nor  is  the  condition  of 
the  people  l<>gg  fo  V  p^fj^^   iirKr>  both  in  our  horse  and  foot 

auarters  are  so  exhausted,  that  they  have  so  little  left  for 
tiemselves  that  we  may  justly  fear  a  famine  will  fall  upon 
them."  1 

It  was  obvious  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  Parliament 
promptly  ordered  the  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms  to 
^*  consider  the  state  and  condition  of  all  the  armies  and  forces 
under  the  Parliament".  Four  days  later  it  repeated  this 
order,  bidding  the  committee  also  to  consider  ^'of  a  frame  or 
model  of  the  whole  militia  and  present  it  to  the  House" 
(S3rd  November,  1644).  The  committee  made  no  haste  to 
obey;  its  time  was  taken  up  with  the  daily  details  of 
administration,  and  Cromwell  s  quarrel  with  Manchester 
filled  the  minds  both  of  committee  and  Parliament.  It^ 
seemed  as  if  the  need  for  army;  reform  would  be  forgotten 
and  thrust  out  of  sight  amid  the  sterile  recriminations  of 
the.  PflrliampntAry^^Ipfldftrs.  Cromwell  felt  this.^  On  9th 
December  he  suddenly  suspended  his  attack  upon  Manchester, 
declaring  emphatically  that  it  was  more  needful  to  ^^  put  the 
^  army  into  a  new  method  "  than  to  examine  the  faults  oFany 
of  its  generals.  "  ^^f^'n  fftllftWPl^  ^^^**  *p*'^^-^^qny]L?£  Ordinanca 
^  proposed  by  Cromwell  on  9th  December^  164J?^  introduce 
■  ^'^^^^^^^n^"^^  ^"^  T1  th  TR^^^^'f^";  asid  read  a  third  time  by 
•  'thft  CouuftOQS  on  19th  .December.  The  Lorcjs  delayed  to 
consider  it,  and  protested  ggainst  passing  it.  One  reason 
flipy  goA^P  wiLs.  tEAi  ifji  puR^yig^  wniiTff  pro^npp  sucK  w  altera- 
tion in  the  armies  fis  would  be  of  daogerous  con^uence  to 
the  cause.     "Till  a  new  model  be  propounded  to  succeed, 

1  GardiDer,  Great  Civil  War,  ii.,  6i ;  Cai.  SiaU  Papers,  Dom.,  1644-45,  p.  125. 

'Gardiner,  Great  Civit  War,  ii.,  79,  8a ;  see  also  Bruce,  Manchester's  Quarrti 
•mUiSjromatUl,  Ixvil  -  .  - 
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they  cannot  but  think  the  present  frame  better  than  such 
a  confusion  which  is  like  to  follow"  (7th  January,  1645). 
When  the  Commons  persisted  in  pressing  them  to  pass  the 
ordinance  they  finally  threw  it  out  (18ui  January,  1645).^ 
Meanwhile  the  scheme  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  army 
was  nearing  completion.  The  Ck>mmittee  of  Both  Kingdoms 
was  slow  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  did  not  seriously 
set  to  work  till  31st  December.  But  it  was  able  to  report 
to  the  House  on  9th  Jcmuaiy,  1645,  and  two  days  later  the 
oijtline  of  the  fel^eme  was  voted.  Tiioi»o  woy^  ^-/^  \^  »o« 
r^iSgSti  anS^rsToF 600  meSl^k  twekejegiments  of  foot 
of  1^^^  agiece,  and  1,000  dragpons.  An  eleventh  regiment 
*  oThorse  was  added  on  T8th' January,  making  the  total  of  the 
army  up  to  SS,000  men.  On  the  same  day  the  ordinance 
establishing  the  army  and  imposing  an  assessment  of  about 
1^^56,000  per  month  on  certain  specmed  districts  for  its  main- 
tenance was  read  a  first  and  second  time.  On  the  Slst  Januajrv 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  was  appointed  general  by  101  votes  to  69, 
Cromwell  and  the  yoimger  Vane  bemg  the  two  tellers  for  the 
yeas.  TJie  QnUnance.  passed  its  third  reading  on  the  27th 
January,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords  on  the  following 
day.  T^ti^  T  ^li^g  nagiiy^  it  on  JL^th  February^  but^  a  new 
spruggl^  between,  ^he  two  HQUseaJUiok-pjAfie  oyer  tibe  nam^ 
of  the  ofSoers  nominated  to  commfiuid  under  FaitPix,  and 
*bf^"B^  t^^  i^r^rrfflTrrrnTTy'^vo  way,  it  was  not  till  April  that 
the  organisation  of  the  new  army  was  completed,  and  not 
till  May  that  the  New  Model  could  set  forth  on  its  career 
of  conquest.^  After  much  hesitation,  many  delays,  and  many 
mistakes,  the  Long  Parliament  had  at  last  solved  the  problem 
which  the  times  imposed  upon  it. 

>   jdardiner,  Great  Civil  War,  iL,  89,  99,^x7*  xz8. 

w^Hd,,  ii,  X17,  1x9,  128-29,  x86-9a  ^or jfche  ordioaoM*  aee  Husbands,  Acts 
ana  Ordinances t  1646.  folio,  pp.  599,  023^  627,  629.  For  the  scheme  of  the 
Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms  tor  remodelling  the  anny,  see  Cat.  State  Papers, 
Pom,,  1644-4S.  p  233. 


CHAPTER  m 

THE  NEW  MODEL 

AT  first  the  New  Model  was  pnly  one  of  several  armies 
m  the  service  of  the  Parliament.  In  1645  there  were 
also  the  Scots  under  Leslie  numbering  not  less  than  21,000 
men.  Nottinghamshire  and  the  six  northern  counties  had 
a  separate  army  of  10,000  men  under  Major-Greneral  Po3mtZy 
while  Major-Greneral  Massey,  who  commanded  the  forces  of 
Wiltshire  and  the  four  western  counties,  had  probably  as 
many  more.  Besides  these  there  were  smaller  bodies  of 
troops  in  North  and  South  Wales,  about  5,000  horse  and 
foot  in  the  eastern  counties,  and  the  local  levies  of  the  Mid- 
lands under  Major-Greneral  Browne.  There  must  have  been, 
at  least,  60,000  or  70,000  men  in  the  pay  of  the  Parliament 
in  1645,  without  counting  the  Scots. 

By  a  gradual  process  these  separate  armies  either,  dis- 
appeared altogether  4>r..wei^absoFbed:Jli"Ihe"New  Model. 
The  local  levies  were  dismissed  to  their  homes  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  first  Civil  War.  Massey^s  force  was  disbanded 
in  the  autumn  of  1646,  and  the  northern  army  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  Fairfax  in  the  summer  of  164T.  On 
19th  July,  1647,  Fairfax  was  made  commander-jn-chief  of 
all  the  forces  in  England  and  Wales,  and  he  continued 
to  hold  that  post  till  his  r^ignation  on  S6th  June,  1650.^ 
By  the  incorporation  of  certain  regiments  from  these  other 
armies  into  the  New  Model,  and  Dy  the  addition  of  some 
new  re^ments  raised  during  the  second  Civil  War,  the  army 
under  Fairfax's  command  rose  to  double  its  original  size. 
In  March,  1649,  the  Commonwetdth  had  in  England  44,378 

"^Lordi  Journals t  is.,  339;  Commoni  joumah^  vi.,  430-32. 

(34) 
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soldien,  besideB  2|S00  more  who  were  to  be  disbanded.^  The 
reconauest  of  Ireland  and  the  war  with  Scotland  necessitated 
a  furtner  increase.  In  July,  1652,  there  were  over  84,000 
men  in  Ireland,  and  about  the  same  number  in  England 
and  Scotland,  so  that  the  Commonwealth  had  then  nearly 
70,000  soldiers  in  arms.'  From  1652,  however,  the  number 
steadily  decreased.  Two  years  later  the  forces  on  foot  in 
the  three  kingdoms  were  rather  less  than  63,000  men.* 
Further  reductions  took  place  in  1655  and  in  1657,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  Protectorate  the  army,  including  the  forces  in 
Flanders  and  Jamaica,  was  not  much  more  than  42,000  men.^ 
Finally,  in  February,  1660,  on  the  eve  of  the  Restoration, 
its  numbers  were  fixed  at  28,842.^ 

Having  traced  the  growth  of  the  army  and  shown  what 
its  numbers  were  at  different  times,  the  next  thing  to  con- 
sider is,  how  it  was  raised,  and  of  what  sort  of  men  it  was 
composed. 

Tlie  New  Model  was  oiipnally  formed  by  incorporating 
whatever  remained  of  the  armies  of  Essex^Manchester,  and 
WaJIer^  theBmfiiif  its  formation.  But  these  armies  were 
so  reduced  by  the  campaign  of  1644  that  they  could  not 
supply  half  of  the  14,400  infantry  required  for  Fairfax.  A 
calcuiation  of  the  men  available  from  these  sources  in  March, 

1  Cai.  State  Papers^  Dom, ,  1649-50,  p.  38 ;  Commons*  Journals,  vi.,  157. 

^Common]?  Journals,  vii.,  224;  Ludlow,  Memoirs,  I,  S95,  360,  497,  ed.  1894. 

*  Antiquarian  Repertory ,  iL,  xa,  and  edition. 

^The  establishments  for  the  forces  in  En^and  and  Ireland  are  missing,  so'that 
it  is  impossible  to  give  the  exact  figures.  The  establishment  for  Scotland  exists, 
and  there  is  a  paper  presented  to  I^liament  in  the  spring  of  1659  showing  the 
pay  due  to  the  army,  and  approximately  the  strength  of  the  forces  in  the  three 
nations  {Commonit  Journals,  viL,  638;  Scotland  and  the  Protectorate,  p.  373). 
Taking  these  as  a  basis,  I  calculate  that  there  were  in  September,  2658 : — 

In  England  (officers  and  men,  excluding  garrisons)    about  10.000 

In  Scotland 10,400 

In  Ireland 14,000  or  15,000 

In  Flanders 6,600 

In  Jamaica 1.500 

Total.       43.500  or  43,500 

The  strength  of  the  companies  and  troops  in  Ireland  is  not  exactly  stated  in 
the  estimate  for  pay,  but  it  was  considerably  higher  than  in  England  or  Scotland. 
Moreover,  by  the  spring  of  1659  the  number  of  troops  in  Flanders  was  about 
3.000  less  than  in  1658,  so  that  under  Richard  Cromwell  the  army  was  probably 
uxMit  40,000  without  counting  the  garrisons  in  England. 

^HarMarn  AfS„  6,844,  f.  iSa ;  Establishment  of  37th  February,  1659-60. 
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1645,  showed  that  Waller^s  army  could  supply  about  600 
foot,  that  of  Essex  about  8,000,  and  that  of  Manchester 
about  8,600.^  To  fill  the  gap  it  was  resolved  to  laise  about  • 
&5()0  .men  (in  London,  in  the  Eiastem  Association,  and  in 
tne  south-eastern  counties)  bj^  the  familiar  profipss  of  im- 
pressment.  l^e  quota  of  each  county  wq3  tixed,  and  its 
authorifTes  were  ordered  to  send  their  men  to  headquarters 
biy  a.  cej'tain  date.'  As  it  happened,  however,  not  much 
more  than  half  the  men  required  were  actually  sent,  and  at 
the  end  of  June  it  became  necessary  to  impress  a  further 
4,000.  More  than  half  the  infantry  of  the  New  Model  were 
therefore  pressed  men,  and  yet,  when  the  army  took  the  field 
in  May,  1645,  it  was  still  8,000  or  4,000  below  its  proper 
numbers.* 

There  was  no  zeal  amongst  the  meo  thus  forced  into  the 
Xi^lK^  ajjd"at  lirst  they  deserted  andjcanJiame  ^^ffio.  m  great 
nijp^hqg.  and,  as  Fairfax  complained,  with  perfect  impunity «^ 

1  Ilepori  OH  the  AfSS,  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  i.,  315. 

^Cal.  State  Papers^  Dom,^  1644-45,  pp.  358,  381,  695;  Husbands,  Acts  and 
Ordinances t  ii.,  633. 

'A  circular  letter  sent  by  the  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms  to  various  counties 
proves  this :  "  It  is  now  three  months  and  more  nnoe  that  we  did  by  our  letters, 
according  to  an  Ordinance  of  Parliament,  appoint  you  to  cause  x,ooo  able  and 
serviceaUe  men  for  the  wars,  to  be  levied  aud  impressed  within  your  county  for 
recruiting  the  Parliament's  army  under  the  command  of  Sir  Thos.  Fairfax  ;  and 
though  we  have  since  constantly  urged  that  the  numbers  behind  might  be  supplied, 
and  have  cleared  up  all  doubts  retvding  that  service,  yet  we  find  that  you,  as  also 
the  Committees  of  other  counties,  come  far  short  in  the  delivery  of  y^Dur  propor- 
tion of  recruits.  The  army,  relying  on  the  recruits  assigned,  very  early  in  the  spring 
took  the  field,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  several  actions ;  and  lately  in  a  battle 
(Naseby)  with  the  enemy.  Though  it  pleased  God  to  give  them  a  happy  victory, 
yet  wanting  their  full  strength  .  .  .  the  army  hath  not  been  of  such  force  as  to 
improve  that  success  to  the  most  advantage,  and  hath  been  forced  to  desert  the 
design  against  Oxford  to  our  great  sorrow.  And  by  this  late  encounter  the  strength 
of  our  army  cannot  be  but  much  weakened,  so  as  we  conceive  to  carry  on  the  war 
this  summer,  the  array  requires  not  only  the  first  intended  levy,  but  an  increase  of 
recruits  to  complete  the  army  according  to  the  establishment.  We  therefore  ap- 
point you  to  cause  500  able  men  to  be  levied  by  press  within  your  county,  and  sent 
to  Reading  by  the  x6th  July,  to  be  clothed  as  formerly  directed,  the  charge  of  all 
which  you  are  to  pay  yourselves  out  of  the  assessments  "  (CcU.  State  Papers,  Dom,, 
1644-45,  P*  ^5)*  ^i^  another  letter  the  commi  ttee  say ' '  there  have  been  so  many  mis- ' 
carriages  by  retardings,  defective  numbers,  and  running  away,  that  the  army  has 
never  yet  had  the  numbers  assigned  by  the  establishment "  (iHd.,  1645-47,  p.  99). 

*  In  a  letter  dated  a6th  June,  1645,  Fairfax  says  that  he  believes  he  has  not  half 
the  number  of  foot  he  should  have  according  to  the  establishment : — 

"The  diflSculty  of  raising  recruits  in  the  Asociated  Counties,  which  are  so 
populous,  and  their  suffering  men  that  run  from  the  army  to  return  and  continue 
unquestioned  among  them,  and  iinse&t  up  to  the  army,  as  this  seems  strange^  so 
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But  physicaliy  tfaey  were  good  material  for  soldiers,  and  after 
the  nist  few  mooUis  little  is  heard  of  their  desertion.  The 
last  great  press  for  the  army  took  plaoe  in  1651,  when  Parlia- 
ment ordered  10,000  men  to  be  raised  to  reinforce  its  troops 
in  Ireland.  It  was  then  remarked  that  the  men  raised  oy 
impressment  for  that  service  were  better  than  those  who  had 
voluntarily  enlisted.  They  were,  said  a  newspaper,  ^  choicer 
men  for  bodies"  than  the  volunteer  regiments,  which  were 
**8o  full  of  children,  that  the  officers  have  abused  their  trust, 
in  bringing  such  who  are  fitter  for  school  than  manlike 
exercises  V 

Impressment  .fia»*hg  annjr jxf  the  Cogimmn waa  Ith^^rtopped 
ia.  loSil*  and,.it  was  not  resumed  under  the  Protectorate. 
From  that  date  to  1660  ^h^  mnV"  ^^  ^^^  "— "y  were  filled 
by  voTuiitaiT^giUstiPgnt.  Between  1645  and  1647  the  army 
also*  derived  many  recruits  from  an  unexpected  source.  A  y 
considerable  number  of  the  Kin^^s  soldiers,  ajQ;^rJJ[^q.si^rrenaer  i  / 
ofTB?*^ailt8mK 'Or  detach  to  which  they  belonged, ^ /  •«( 

'eQ^etf'tal!B6;TKwTHodel,f^rTEe  facfis  attesfed  h^  Fairfax  i 
hijaaselCrr^^Llter  the  surrender  of  QxfbixL  .JEaixfiax  iold  Sir 
Philip  Warwick  that  the_jt)est  common  soldiers  he^had  came 
ouFbt  theTto  vaTist  hxmf.  ^^  ^/^""^  y^"  ^nd  m**  jf*  them  food 
soldlS^'lSidt'a^^^  "  and  ihave  made  the^gpo'd  men."' 
Nevertheless,  in  July,  1647,  Fairfax  found 'TTnecessary  to 
order  that  all  Cavaliers  who  had  enlisted  in  the  army  during 
the  last  two  months  should  be  struck  out  of  the  muster-rolls.^ 

the  latter,  if  no  course  be  taken  to  redress  it,  will  certainly  be  such  an  encourage- 
ment to  those  in  the  army  to  quit  it,  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  tQ  ke^p  it  up, 
***""Bfc  I JlhPlI^^  *^  r»nnii^iM^  fvArjr  Hay"  [Old Partiamentary  History ^  xiii.,  5x8). 

m 

^See  Ludlow,  Mewmrs,  ed.  1894,  i.,  978 ;  if,  Mercurius  PoliUcus,  pp.  890,  891. 

r^^  1647  Lord  Pembroke  asserted  that  there  were  4,000  ex*Royalists  in  the 
ZTtaj,    The  soldiers  answered  thus: — 

"  It  is  trouble  unto  them,  that  it  should  be  said,  that  the  Army  is  no  more  a 
new  Model,  that  4,000  Cavaliers  are  in  it ;  when  as  all  the  World  cannot  tax  the 
Army  (consisting  of  ax, 000  Men)  for  having  one  commissionate  Officer,  Uiat  ever 
w«5  OB  the.KiDg!!a_sid(jL^inst  the  Parliament,  but  one,  and  he  was  by  one  or 
ivida.ttftny^  intniTtfid  iobusmess  of  Concernment  after  his  coming^^ln,  and  made  a 
Colpp^l  by  them,  and  afterwards  recommended  by  Authortty  derived  from  them 
to  the  Army  f  as  for  the  common  Foot  ^Qldiccs  that  are  in  the  Army,  who  being 
Ump^  Prisoiiq;^  Ii5tipf1  fS^irt^'^mfrtt^  Army,  they^avelSRrr  ^gSl|^€^  Tn  several 
^^^fe'ffivices,  as  in  storming  of  Towns,  anci  proved  valiant  and  TaTtHful  to 
WIT  Tni8f*n[Ru«fi*drtK;  vl.,  p.  |80 ;  £/:  Sprigge,'*^>f9q^  Rediviva,  pp.  135,  205). 

rick,  Meimnrs,  p.  253. 

*  Rushworth,  vi.,  639,    Order  dated  azst  July.  X647. 
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From  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Worcester  to  the  dose  of 
the  Protectorate  it  was  easy  to  obtain  all  .the  Yokniteers  who 
were  needed.  There  were  numbers  of  old  soldiera  scattered 
through  the  country  wK6"l»^ere~'wiIirhgto  return  to  the 
colours.^  Officers  who  wanted  recruits  employed  an  agent  in 
the'dis&ict  in  which  the  regiment  was  originally  raised,  and 
found  no  difficulty  in  getting  them.^  For  though  there  was 
no  real  territorial  system  in  existence,  certain  regiments  had 
an  original  connection  with  certain  counties,  which,  in  some 
cases,  continued  to  exist«  Lambert's  regiment  of  horse,  for 
instance,  was  a  distinctively  Yorkshire  regiment ;  Montague's 
foot  was  a  Cambridgeshire  regiment;  Ingoldsby's  was  con- 
nected with  Buckinghamshire  and  Oxfordshire;  and  the 
Protector^s  own  regiment  of  foot  was  a  Lancashire  regiment.* 
Recruits  for  the  infantry  were  habitually  raised  during  the 

'  '/n  1655  the  threat  of  a  Royalist  rising  led  to  a  sudden  increase  of  the  army. 
Major  Wmiam  Boteler  (of  Berry's  horse)  wrote  to  Thurloe  on  a4th  February, 
1655,  askiqg  to  know  the  Protector's  pleasure  oonoeming  the  recruiting  of  his 
two  troops  to  100.  "f  confess  T  Bave  done  nothing  yet^  for  that  I  was  a 
stranger  in  theise  parts,  and  could  not  get  such  men  as  I  mieht  elsewhere ;  and 
yet  I  would  be  loath  to  call  any  poore  men  from  their  caUinn  and  familyes, 
unless  there  were  most  absolute  necessity,  and  I  might  assure  them  pay.  And 
rather  then  not  fill  up  our  troopes  with  such  as  we  know  to  be  honest  confiding  men, 
some  of  us  had  rather  adventure  our  lives  with  those  we  have  already."  Captain 
Hope  of  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Saunders,  wrote  on  a4th  March :  '*  It  hath  been 
my  endeavour,  according  to  your  highnes  orders,  to  complayte  my  troope  to  a 
hundred ;  for  that  purpos  I  sent  into  Darbyshire  to  ingage  what  soldyers  I  could 
that  had  heretofore  bin  in  servis,  and  others  that  weare  well  affected ;  yett  there 
are  manye  that  are  acted  from  a  good  principall  that  have  listed  themselves,  and 
beyond  there  abilletyes  have  layd  out  what  they  could  procure  from  frendes  to 
furnish  themselves  with  horses  and  armes"  {Tkurioe  Papers,  iiL,  172,  297). 

*  Colonel  Robert  Lilburne  writes  in  April,  1651,  to  Captain  Adam  Ba^cs:— 
"  I  conceive  if  we  had  money  for  recruits,  the;y  migbL  with  more  oonveniency  be 

raised  in  York^ire,  and  pm  Ihi  rn^^  ^  no  ohnrgon  Sat  aa  officer  tv^onduct  them ; 
Gilt  If  you  will  please  to  do  me  the  favour  to  receive  the  money,  and  confer 
with  Capt.  Peaverell  and  Com*  Sanderson  abem  tiie-nusing  40  or  50  honest 
and  Stotit  men',  tney  might  be  sent  with  some  other  recruits  that  come  from 
London ;  and  for  the  rest  I  think  we  shall  get  them  in  the  north  parts  of  England 
very  vrell,  and  for  paying  them  that  advance  which  is  allowed,  I  shall  disburse  it 
here  and  charge  it  upon  you  by  biU." 

In  a  second  letter  he  adds :  "  I  have  agents  at  work  in  our  northern  counties, 
and  many  come  to  us  veiy  well  appointed,  and  I  think  if  I  rest  here  about  ten  days 
longer  my  regiment  will  be  reasonable  complete  "  (LUUrsfrom  Roundhead  Oncers 
in  Scotland,  pp.  19,  23). 

*  Lambert's  regiment  of  horse  had  twen  part  of  the  army  of  the  Northern 
Association,  as  had  Robert  Lilburne's  horse  referred  to  in  the  last  note.  Mon- 
tague's commission  from  Manchester  in  1643  authorised  him  to  raise  men  in 
Cambridgeshire  and  the  Isle  of  Ely  (Collins,  Peerage,  iil,  449),  and  on  the  incor- 
poration of  the  regiment  into  the  New  Model  the  pressed  men  of  that  particular 
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Protectorate  by  the  employment  of  sergeants  selected  for 
that  purpose.^ 

It  was  alwBg^  y"Mfh  f^pft^^''^^^  ""^"»  ■ ft"  iim  *^^oiiy  than 

tt^iaficfltfyT  The  disinclination  for  mounted  service  which 
CfeclHiml  iMWlHilained  of  in  1630  had  vanished  entirely.  When 
a  regiment  of  horse  was  wanted  to  serve  in  Flimders  in  1668 
it  was  enou^  for  the  captains  to  advertise  the  fact  in  the 
newspapers.  ^*  The  captam,"  says  one  of  these  advertisements, 
^*  being  an  old  soldier,  chooseth  rather  to  accept  of  such  in  the 
service ;  therefore  any  that  are  old  soldiers,  or  gentlemen,  if 
they  repair  to  the  Bell  Inn  in  King  Street,  Westminster,  or 
to  the  sign  of  the  Pelican  in  Speenhamland  at  Newbury, 
may  be  entertained  into  the  said  troop,  and  each  man  shall 
receive  back,  breast,  headpiece,  pistol,  holsters,  and  a  con- 
siderable'advance.  And  in  case  any  horse  miscarry  in  the 
said  service,  it  shall  be  made  good  to  him  that  sustains  the 
loss,  who  shall  be  furnished  with  another."  * 

As  a  rule  a  recruit  for  the  cavalry  brought. his  own  horse 


district  vrere  assigned  to  it  {Col,  StaU  Papers,  Dom.,  1644-45,  P*  4^)*  Ingoldsbjr's 
foot  represented  the  regiment  raised  by  Hampden  in  1642  to  serve  under  Essex, 
and  as  it  had  been  raised  in  Oxford,  Berks  and  Bucks,  so  it  was  generally  quartered 
in  those  counties  during  the  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate.  The  particular  foot 
regiment  of  Cromwell's  referred  to  was  one  raised  for  him  in  1650  and  specially 
ordered  to  be  raised  in  Lancashire  {Commons*  JommalSy  vi. ,  428). 

^  Monck's  Order-Book  contains  the  following  entry : — 

"  Sept.  a»  1659,  Instructions  of  Ser^  Henry  Owram  of  Col  Fairfiax's  regiment 
who  is  employedfinto  England  for  gettmg  of  recruits.  He  is  to  be  careful  as  near  as 
he  can  to  entertain  such  soldiers  as  have  served  the  I^Btrliamenti  or  at  least  such  as  are 
well  afGscted  to  the  Parliament,  and  if  he  entertain  them  in  a  town  he  is  to  get  a 
certificate  under  the  hand  of  the  magistrates  what  day  they  were  entertained,  and 
if  in  the  country  under  the  hand  of  one  or  two  of  the  Justices  of  the  peace,  which 
certificates  be  is  to  bring  along  with  him  and  deliver  them  to  the  Commissary  of 
Musters,  and  be  is  to  take  care  that  the  soldiers  carry  themselves  civilly  in  their 
march,  and  in  case  he  be  not  careful  of  this  he  must  expect  to  be  questioned  for  it. 
And  the  officers  of  the  Army.  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  Constables  are  hereby 
desired  to  be  assisting  to  him  in  raising  and  conducting  the  said  men. 

"The  like  to  seven  other  sergeants." 

*  Mercurius  PoHHcus,  15th  to  23nd  July,  1658.  Here  is  another  from  the  same 
paper,  3rd  to  xoth  March,  1659  : — 

"  whereas  divers  persons  have  expressed  a  willingness  (if  they  might  have  an 
opportunity)  to  serve  his  Highness  and  the  Commonwealth  in  this  campagne  in 
Flanders. 

"  These  are  to  give  notice,  that  there  is  a  troop  of  horse  in  the  regiment  under 
the  command  of  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Qeneral  Lockhart,  the  number  whereof 
is  not  oompleat ;  and  iUba  piwioiM  whif  h  araindined  to  this  service,  shall  repair 
to  Capt  Richard  Mill  in  Gardiner's  lane,  Westminster,  within  six  days,  they  will 
by  him  be  satisfied,  upon  what  terms  they  may  be  employed.'' 


*> 
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with  him,  and  often  his  own  arms  too.  Monck,  in  ordering 
his  major  to  recruit  each  troop  in  his  regiment  up  to  eighty 
men,  tells  him  to  take  care  *^  that  PHfh  jnfi  he.  entjsrtains  be 
"^^  I  welLfitiTected  persons,  well  mounted  and  armed,  qj^d  (as  near 
V  -  as  he  can)  ola  soldiers  ^}  Another  of  Mbnck's  orders  runs 
thus :  ^^  The  captaiit"or  chief  ofBoer  of  any  troop  of  horse  in 
the  service  here,  wherein  there  is  a  vacancy,  is  desired  to 
admit  of  Mr.  Robert  Rasell  thereinto,  he  bringing  with  him 
a  horse  and  arms  fit  for  service  ".^  A  trooper  in  a  cavalry 
regiment  was  therefore  a  capitalist  in  a  small  way,  and  as 
also  his  pay  was  three  times  that  of  a  foot  soldier,  and  since 
1 1  he  was  for  these  reasons  j^  volunteer  and  not  apressed  man,  he 
[|  generally  came  from  a  higher  socifll  class.  ^'The  old  decayed 
serving-meh,  tapsters,  and  such  kmd  of  fellows,"  of  whose 
presence  in  the  ranks  of  Essex's  cavalry  Cromwell  had  com- 
plained to  Hampden,  had  now  disappeared.  According  to 
an  army  chaplain,  many  of  the  troopers  in  the^MBUUwith 
which  CtOWwell  invaded  Scotland  were  men  ^  of  good  parts 
ancTIeacoing." ;  for  ^^It  was  there  **  g^ftfl  O^pl^yp^ff"^  for 
a  gentleman,  and  as  competent  provisioo,.  toJuLye  near  twenty 
shXlim^  l)y  the  week,  and  live  well  and  gentlemanlike,  keeping 
themselves  and  their  horse  for  some  six  shillings  a  week ;  and 
there  were  known  many  young  physicians  and  students  in 
other  liberal  arts  that  thought  it  a  preferment ".' 

The  chaplain  exaggerates  a  little,  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
Voavalry  were  the  aristocrats  of  the  army.  There  were  many 
men  of  some  education  amongst  Ihem,  and  in  the  political 
movements  of  1647  and  subsequent  years  it  was  always  the 
troopers  of  the  cavcdry  who  took  the  lead.^  In  the  infantry, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  the  men  could  not  even 
write  their  names.  When  petitioning  or  attesting  the 
evidence  given  before  courts-martial,  most  of  them  make 
their  mark  instead  of  signing. 

Both  in  the  infantry  and  cavalry  men  of  education  CQuJd 

rise  from  the  rank^  to  a  commission.     Of  the  "^Ajgitators" 

, '    elected  by  the  private  "sdMiers  in  1647  to   represent  their 

grievances,  five,  if  not  more,  subsequently"  became  officers. 

1  Order-Book,  gth  August,  1659.  ^IHd,,  2ist  September,  1654. 

*  Oumble,  IJfe  ofMonck,  p.  34. 

«  Clarke  Papers ,  I,  zv.,  33,  430 ;  RoBhwortb,  vi.,  474. 
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Que,  William  Allen,  of  Cromwell's  regiment,  became  adjutant- 
general  of  the  horse  in  the  Irish  army.  Another,  Edward 
Sexby,  rose  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  died 
in  the  Tower  for  plotting  Cromwell^  assassination.^  It  was 
naturally  easiest  to  get  a  commission  in  a  regiment  intended 
for  foreign  service  in  an  unhealthy  climate.  In  1655  Monck 
sent  four  companies  of  foot  from  Scotland  to  serve  in  Jamaica, 
out  of  whose  twelve  officers  six  were  promoted  privates.^  But 
a  good  non-commissioned  officer  could  obtain  a  commission 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  promotion.  There  is  a  curious 
letter  written  by  a  Captain  Baynes,  who  was  serving  under 
Monck  in  Scotland.  Baynes  was  anxious  to  give  his  brother 
Richard  a  commission,  and  ihere  was  a  lieutenant's  place  vacant 
in  his  company.  ^  But,"  said  he,  ^  my  brother  Richard  being 
young  and  raw,  I  cannot  without  too  much  appearance  of 
partiality  bring  him  over  the  head  of  my  ensign."  Nor  could 
he  promote  the  ensign  and  give  Richard  the  ensign's  place— 
**Ior  my  eldest  sergeant  is  so  deserving  that  I  cannot  well 
be  his  hindrance,  especially  now  when  experienced  soldiers 
is  to  be  made  use  of".  And  so  Sergeant  William  Robson 
obtained  the  commission.' 

There  is  another  letter  from  Gleneral  Monck  himself  to 
Cromwell,  recommending  the  senior  corporal  of  a  certain 
troop  in  his  regiment.  **  He  is  a  godly  man,  a  stout  soldier, 
and  faithful  to  your  Highness  and  uie  government ;  I  humbly 
desire  your  Highness  that  a  commission  may  be  sent  for  him 
to  be  quartermaster."  * 

More  instances  might  be  added,  but  these  are  sufficient  tp 
prove  that  a  priyatfcjoLdier  in  the  Cromwelhan  army  mght 
Rlctlie^fanksTand  thai  he  Rot  Iflf^Ueutly  did  so  AAer 
the  restorationlt  became  impossible.  Colonel  Clifford  Walton 
in  his  most  admirable  histoiy  of  the  British  army  from  1660 
to  1700  says  emphatically,  ^*  Among  the  many  recommenda- 
tions to  commissions  that  I  have  perused,  I  have  not  met 

1  For  a  list  see  Ciarke  Papers,  i. ,  436.  On  Allen,  see  iHd. ,  p.  432.  On  Sexby, 
see  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biografky.  Another,  John  Bremen  or  Braman, 
became  a  major  {Clarke  Papers^  i.,  79). 

*See  Rawlinson  AiSS.,  A,  xxvL,  flo6,  Bodleian  Library. 

*  Letters /rvm  Roundhead  0§leers^  p.  66. 

'  Clarke  MSS.,  U  105,  14th  April,  1655. 
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with  a  single  instance  of  the  actual  or  contemplated  promo- 
tion of  a  soldier  horn  the  ordinary  ranks  ".^ 

Having  described  the  composition  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  army,  the  next  thing  to  consider  is  the  organisation  of 
the  regiment,  and  the  character  and  position  of  the  regimental 
officers. 

ThfLfileven  regiments  of  horse  in  the  New  Model  consisted 
e£..6QQ.meil  iMjiihjiMnlnr'ive  of  oflTcers/and  wel^'^dnrided  into 
six  troops  of  100  men  each.^  The  field-officers  were  a  colonel 
and  a  major;  and  the  commissioned  officers  of  each  troop 
were  four :  a  captain,  a  lieutenant,  a  comet,  and  a  quarter- 
master. The  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  troop  were 
three  corporals,  for  there  were  no  sergeants  in  a  regiment  of 
horse.  In  this  it  resembled  the  HousehoM  Cavalry  of  to-day. 
**  Sergeant  Obadiah  Bind-their-kings-in-chains "  of  Ireton's 
regiment,  into  whose  mouth  Macaulay  puts  his  poem  on 
Naseby,  ought  to  have  been  styled  corporal. 

Though  there  were  six  troops  in  the  regiment  of  horse,  the 
names  of  only  four  captains  appear  in  the  lists  of  officers.* 
The  colonel  and  major  had  eaoi  the  command  of  a  troop, 
and  drew  pay  in  the  double  capacity  of  captains  and  field- 
officers.  A  colonel's  pay,  for  instance,  in  1647  was  twelve, 
shillings  a  day  as  colonel,  and  ten  shillings  as  captain,  and 
the  major's  was  calculated  in  the  same  way.^  The  command 
of  the  coloneFs  troop  was  practically  in  the  hands  of  his 

>  Clifibrd  Walton,  History  of  the  British  Standing  Army,  p.  587. 

*The  cavalry  under  Essex  had  been  raised  in  single  troops  which  were  after- 
wards formed  into  regiments.  This  was  the  old  practice.  Sir  James  Turner  says : 
' '  Seventy  or  eighty  years  ago  there  were  no  Regiments  of  Horse  (properly  so  called), 
only  Troops  or  Companies,  and  these  sometimes  were  two  hundred  strong,  some- 
times one  hundred,  and  sometimes  not  so  many,  and  upon  occasion  of  service, 
Troops  were  join'd  together,  and  the  command  of  some  of  them  given  for  a  time 
by  the  Prince  or  State  to  some  person  of  great  qualitv,  whom  they  thought  fit  for 
that  employment  Sometimes  three  troops  were  join  d  together,  sometimes  five  or 
six,  yet  they  had  not  the  name  of  a  R^ment,  nor  bad  he  who  commanded  that  Body 
so  composed,  the  title  of  ColoneL  The  Elates  of  the  United  Provinces  used  this 
much,  but  now  they  levy  Regiments.  The  furious  wars  which  began  in  Christen- 
dom in  the  year  of  our  Lord  z6i8  (whereof  in  process  of  time  we  had  a  deep  share 
at  home),  reversed  many  good  old  customs  and  constitutions,  and  with  other  dianges 
introduced  Regiments  of  Horse"  {Pallas  Armata,  p.  232).  The  horse  of  the  New 
Model  were  firom  the  first  raised  in  regiments. 

*See  the  list  at  the  end  of  Sprigge's  Anglia  Redivivay  reprinted  in  Peacock's 
Army  Lists  of  Roundheads  and  Cavaliers, 

*  Lords*  Journals^  x. ,  66.  See  the  chapter  on  the  "  Pay  and  Maintenance  of  the 
Army,"  p.  183,  post. 
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lieutenant,  who  was  called  a  captain-lieutenant,  ranked  as 
junior  captain,  and  bad  a  prescriptive  claim  to  the  first  vacaninr 
in  the  command  of  a  troop  in  the  regiment.^  The  strength 
of  each  of  the  twelve  r^ments  of  foot  in  the  New  Model  was 
1,900  men.  The  r^ment  consisted  of  ten  companies,  but 
the  companies  were  not  of  equal  size.  The  coloners  company 
numbered  SOO  men ;  the  Ueutenant-coloneFs  160 ;  the  major's 
140.    The  remaining  seven  companies  were  each  100  strong.* 

As  in  the  cavahy,  the  field-o£Bcers  were  also  captains  of 
companies^  and  received  pay  in  both  capacities.  A  colonel  of 
foot  drew  twelve  shillings  a  day  as  colonel  and  eight  shillings 
as  captain,  and  the  lieutenant-colonel  and  major  in  proportion. 
The  commissioned  officers  of  the  foot  company  were  tnree :  a 
captain,  a  lieutenant,  and  an  ensign,  and  the  lieutenant  of  tiie 
colonel's  company  was  styled  a  captain-lieutenant. 

The  non-commissioned  officers  of  a  foot  company  of  100 
men  consisted  of  two  sergeants,  three  corporals,  and  a 
gentleman-at-arms.  In  the  larger  companies  of  the  three 
field-officers  the  number  of   sergeants  and    corporals  was 


^ "  The  ColoneU  in  times  past  bath  had  the  power  to  elect  or  at  least  to 
nominate  all  his  own  captaines,  but  since  it  hath  been  assumed  and  taken  from 
him  by  the  power  of  the  Generall ;  so  that  now  though  he  command  all  in  his 
regiment,  yet  he  electeth  none  but  his  own  lieutenant,  who  in  curtesie  hath  the 
title  of  a  captaine,  and  in  all  meetings  may  take  his  place  as  the  punie  captainc  of 
that  regiment "  (Markham,  Decades  of  War,  i6a3,  p.  163).  The  lists  of  officers 
present  at  courts-martial  and  similar  documents  show  that  the  captain-lieutenants 
of  the  New  Model  held  the  position  Markham  describes.  The  grade  still  existed 
in  the  army  of  Charles  the  Second  (see  Clifford  Walton,  p.  409). 

^Lords'  Journals^  x.,  69.  The  original  establishment  of  the  New  Model  is 
missing,  but  that  of  3rd  November,  1647,  which  is  printed  in  the  Lords*  Journals, 
reproduces  the  details  of  its  predecessor  with  very  little  alteration.  Some  changes 
were  made,  but  excepting  in  the  number  of  regiments,  and  amongst  the  mis^- 
laneous  officials  of  the  staf^  there  was  no  important  alteration.  For  the  New 
Model,  instead  of  a  detaileid  establishment,  we  have  only  some  general  votes 
passed  by  Parliament  or  the  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms  (see  Commons*  Journals, 
IV.,  ay ;  Col,  State  Papers^  Dom.,  1644-45,  p.  332). 

'The  "  gentleman«t-arms "  must  be  distinguished  from  the  "gentleman  of  a 
company  ".  The  latter  was  something  between  a  lance-corporal  and  a  private, 
being  a  soldier  on  probation  for  promotion,  acting  generally  as  a  file  Inder  or 
"sentinel-perdue"  (see  Colonel  Chfford  Walton's  quotation  from  Elton's  Complete 
Body  of  the  Art  Military,  in  his  History  of  the  British  Standing  Army^  p.  4x6 ;  cf 
Markham,  Decades  of  War^  1622,  pp.  49,  65). 

The  gcmtleman-at-arms  was  "  simply  a  sort  of  storekeeper  for  the  regimental 
arms  and  ammunition ;  he  was  responsible  for  the  preservatioo,  repair,  and 
marking  of  all  arms"  (Clifford  Walton,  p.  4x5).  In  the  establishment  of  X647 
there  is  one  ' '  gentleman-at-arms  "  in  every  company  of  foot.  After  1655  he  seems 
to  have  diiappeared. 
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Attached  to  the  New  Model  was  one  regiment  of  drajgoons 
consisting  of  1,000  men  divided  into  ten  companies.  It  was 
considered  as  mounted  infantry  rather  than  cavalry,  but  its 
regimental  organisation  was  a  mixture  of  the  two.  It 
had  the  commissioned  officers  of  a  horse  regiment  and  the 
non-commissioned  officers  of  a  regiment  of  in&ntry. 

In  addition  to  these  company  officers  there  were  attached 
to  each  regiment  certain  others,  described  sometimes  as 
*' general  officers  of  the  regiment"  and  at  other  times  as 
**  staff".  Cavalry  and  infantry  regiments  alike  had  a  provost- 
marshal,  a  surgeon,  and  a  chaplain.  The  infantry  had  in 
addition  a  regimental  quartermaster,  and  until  the  economists 
of  the  Protectorate  abolished  him,  a  drum-major  also.^ 

T&ach  troop  or  cogipaD3LJiadJ.ts  musicians.  In  the  cavcdry 
there  wei^'originally  three  trumpeters  to^edch  troop;  in  the 
infantry  two  drummers  in  a  company;  the  dragoons  like  the 
infantry  had  two  drummers  to  each  company.  The  musicians 
were  habitually  employed  as  messengers  as  well  as  for  their 
proper  function.  **  Trumpeters,"  says  Sir  James  Turner,  "  be- 
cause they  are  frequently  sent  to  an  enemy,  ought  to  be  witty 
and  discreet,  and  must  drink  but  little,  that  so  they  may  he 
rather  apt  to  circumvent  others,  than  be  circumvented ;  they 
should  be  cunning,  and  wherever  they  are  sent,  they  should 
be  careful  to  observe  warily  the  works,  guards  and  sentinels 
of  an  enemy,  and  give  an  account  of  them  at  their  return."  ^ 
In  1648  when  Rupert  was  threatening  Bristol  he  sent  in 
a  trumpeter,  ostensibly  to  demand  the  dead  bodies  of  two 
Royalists,  in  reality,  thought  the  Parliamentarians,  as  a  spy. 
The  trumpeter  also  inquired  for  a  particular  officer  of  the 
garrison,  and  said  that  the  Earl  oi  Cleveland,  who  had  a 
command  under  Rupert,  would  be  obliged  if  he  would  send 
him  a  pound  of  tobacco.  ^^  I  being  out  of  the  way,"  says 
the  narrator,  "Col.  Fiennes  sent  him  one  pound,  and  Col. 
Popham  another."  ' 

Drummers  were  employed  in  the  same  way.     "  If  they  can 

^  The  drum-major  appears  in  the  establishment  of  November,  1647,  at  is.  6d. 
per  diem.  He  disappears  from  the  Scotch  and  probably  from  the  English  estab- 
lishment in  1657  (Lords*  Journals,  x.,  68 ;  Scotland  and  the  Protectorate,  pp.  306, 
376).  He  was  remtroduced  after  the  Restoration  (Clifford  Walton,  p.  465).  On 
military  music  in  general,  see  Grose,  ii.,  41. 

•Turner,  Pallas  Armata,  p.  235.  ^Bibliotkeca  Gloucestrtnsis^  p.  cli. 
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carry  a  message  wittily  to  the  enemy/'  says  Sir  James  Turner, 
^  they  may  be  permitted  to  be  drolls."  ^  Yet  it  was  dangerous 
to  be  too  witt^.  When  Fairfax,  after  making  a  breach  in 
Sherborne  Castle,  summoned  the  governor  to  surrender,  the 
drummer  delivered  his  message  very  stoutly,  and  being,  as 
thegovemor  thought,  saucy,  was  threatened  Mrith  hangmg.' 
Tjbe  number  of  nags  was  much  fpre^^X  fVioiv  it  is  in  modem 
acioifis.  Eafh  fiampaay  pLJqqI  or  iroofLsd  horse,  had  its 
^ifl1ing'"*i^infl  rtrwn"**^*  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the 
standard  of  a  troop  of  horse  was  generally  an  emblematical 
device  of  some  kii>([  with  an  approp^ate  motto.  That  of  the 
"Earl  of  Essex's  bodyguard  bore  ttie  motto  ^*  Cave,  Adsum," 
which  the  Royalists  interpreted  to  refer  to  their  ignominious 
flight  in  their  first  battle,^  or  to  their  supposed  propensity 
for  plundering.  Some  captains  had  elaborate  designs  almost 
like  political  cartoons.  One,  for  instance,  painted  on  his 
banner  a  picture  of  an  armed  soldier  with  his  sword  drawn 
threatening  a  kneeling  bishop.  Out  of  the  soldier^s  mouth 
came  a  label  with  the  words  ^^  Visne  episcopari,"  out  of  the 
bishop's  the  words  ^^  Nolo,  nolo  ".^  A  Royaust  flag  taken  at 
Marston  Moor  had  represented  upon  it  a  lion  lying  down  while 
a  smaU  beagle  was  biting  its  tail.  Out  of  tne  lion's  mouth 
issue  the  words  ^  Pym,  Pym,  Pym,  Quousque  tandem  abutere 
patientia  nostra  ".  Later  jja.the  war  armorial  bearings  and  less 
finrifiil  HfTJ^^  seem  to  hav^e  jbe^n  jpi:^ferred.  The  standards 
of  the  infantry  wSe^throughout  much  simpler.  The  different 
companies  in  a  regiment  of  London  trained  bands  cdl  had 
flags  of  the  same  general  type,  distinguished  by  some  slight 
additions  or  variations  in  the  case  of  each  company.®    A 

1  Turner,  Pallas  Armala,  p.  2x9 ;  cf,  Markham,  Dicades  of  IVar,  pp.  57-60 ; 
Ward,  Animadversions  of  War,  p.  194. 
*Sprigge,  Anglia  Rediviva^  p.  93. 

*On  standards  in  general  see  Grose,  ii.,  51,  137 ;  Clifford  Walton,  pp.  457-63 ; 
Markham,  Decades  of  War ,  pp.  73,  83. 

^Mercurius  AulicuSy  i8th  June,  1643  >  ^  Full  Relation  of  the  Late  Victory  at 
Marston  Moor^  together  with  a  list  of  the  comets  and  ensigns,  etc,,  sent  hy  Captain 
Stewart,  1644,  410. 

*  See ' '  Comets,  Fk^  or  Pennons  of  Sundry  Commanders  ...  in  the  Armies  of 
the  Commonwealth  "  (Prestwich,  Respublica  Anglicana,  1787,  p.  24).  This  list  is 
apparently  derived  from  the  broadside  published  by  J.  Cole,  a  copy  of  which  is  in 
the  Sutherland  Clarendon  in  the  Bodleian. 

*  See  Lord  Dillon's  MS,  List  of  Oficers  of  the  London  Trained  Bands  in  1643. 
which  contains  illustrations  of  the  flags  in  use  {Archmolqgiat  vol  lil). 
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Bimilar  system  was  followed  in  the  regular  army.  In  1650 
when  Colonel  Charles  Fairfax  was  given  the  command  of  an 
infantry  raiment  intended  to  serve  against  the  Scots,  he 
wrote  to  a  mend  in  London  to  order  flags  for  it.  He  adopted 
as  his  own  colours  those  of  his  nephew.  Lord  Fairfax,  wnich 
were  blue  and  white.  All  the  ten  flags  were  to  be  made  *^  of 
the  best  taffaty  of  the  deepest  blue  that  can  be  rotten ''.  His 
own  was  to  be  *^  at  least  two  yards  square,"  and  to  bear  upon 
it  *^  within  a  well-wroudit  round,  these  two  words  one  under 
the  other,  *  Fideliter^i  Faejicitei:'  ".^  The  lieutenant-colonel's 
flag  was  likewise  to  be  blue,  but  with  the  red  cross  of  England 
in  one  comer,  and  the  major's  ^^  blue  Mrith  the  red  cross  and 
white  streaks ".  Finally,  the  eldest  captain  and  the  rest  of 
the  captains  according  to  seniority  were  to  be  distinguished 
by  one  or  more  white  mullets  (or  stars)  in  a  blue  field. 

Moreover,  as  neither  thj^.  regiments  of  hoise  no|*  foot  were 
distinguished  by  numbers,  eadi  was  officially  de^fgnated  by 
tlie  name trf  Hv 'Colwiel,-gnd  was  called  Colonel  So^and-so^ 
tfgiment.  As  the  command  of  a  regiment  often  changed 
hands,  and  some  had  four  or  five  different  commanders  oe- 
tween  1645  and  1660,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  history  of  a 
regiment.  Cromwell's  regiment  of  horse  in  the  New  Model 
passed  firom  Cromwell  to  John  Desborough,  then  to  Valentine 
Walton,  and  finally  to  Charles  Howard. 

Xbe  officers  of  the  New  Model  in  general  were  described  by 
their  opponents-^aa^factiousand  Iow-15ofh'"§ecfiari&.  "  All  of 
them,"  wrote  Denzil  llolles,  ^'  from  The  general  (except  what 
he  may  have  in  expectation  after  his  father's  death)  to  the 
meanest  sentinel,  a.v^  not  abl^  to  make  a  thousand  a  year 
lands ;  most  of  the  colonels  are  tradesmen,  brewen,  tailors, 
goldsmiths,  shoemakers  and  the  like."  ^  l^statement  is  un- 
true. It  has  been  calculated  thai  out  of  thirty-seven  colonels 
\/  and  general  officers  twenty-one  were  commoners  of  good 
family,  nine  were  members  of  noble  families,  and  only  seven 
were  not  gentlemen  by  birth.'  A  large  number  of  the  in- 
ferior officers  belonged  to  the  minor  landed  gentry,  and  came 


^  Proceedings  <ftke  Society  of  Antiquarian  1853,  iL,  asa 
v*)lbUes,  MewuirSy  ed.  Maaerei,  p.  149. 
*  Markbam,  Life  of  the  Great  Lord  Fairfax,  p.  199. 
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from  fisunilies  whose  pediffiees  and  arms  were  registered  in  the 
visitations  of  the  heral(b.  A  good  many  were  drawn  from 
the  trading  classes  in  London  and  elsewhere,  but  did  not 
generally  nse  to  command  r^ments  till  much  later  in  the 
war.^  And  throughout  the  whole  period  the  cavalry  officers, 
like  the  troopers  mey  commanded,  were  drawn  from  a  higher 
social  class  than  the  infantry  officers.  It  is  also  a  safe 
generalisation  to  say  that  the  social  status  of  the  officers  of 
the  army  was  higher  during  the.fijst  iw  jMai&of  its  exis^nce 
^han  it  became  aurin|^  tbe  Prptecjtos^te.  For  with  the  con-  ^^ 
clustnrafth^  wars  the  country  gentleman  who  took  up  arms 
for  political  or  religious  motives  tended  to  be  replaced  oy  the 
soldier  who  made  arms  his  profession. 

Another  charge  which  hostile  critics  brought  against  the 
officers  of  the  mw-  Mudet"  wisis~ti)eisLl4ck  of  military  experi- 
ence, -ftobert  Baillie,  writing  at  the  time  of  its  formation, 
speaks  of  it  as  ^^  ill  commanded "  and  ^  without  officers  of 
experience".  '^Few  of  the  officers  are  thought  capable  of 
their  places ;  if  they  do  great  service  many  will  be  deceived." 
The  complaint  was  raised  that  ^^a  multitude  of  good  officers," 
most  of  them  Scots,  had  either  been  left  out  or  put  out.' 

The  charge  was  admitted  by  the  friends  of  the  army. 
The  officers  of  the  New  Model,  says  Sprigge,  ^  were  better 
Christians  than  soldiers,  and  wiser  in  faifin  than  fighting". 
At  Naseby,  according  to  him,  the  King  had  on  his  side 
^  not  so  few  as  fifteen  hundred  officers,  that  were  old  soldiers 
of  great  experience  through  long  experience  in  foreign  parts"; 
whereas  on  the  Parliamentary  side  there  were  not  ten  officers 
who  had  any  militaiv  experience  ^  save  what  this  war  had 
given  them  ".*  It  did  not  matter  if  it  was  so,  replied  another 
army  chaplain.  ^Some  men  gain  more  experience  in  two 
years  than  others  in  ten,  because  they  are  more  advertent, 
and  have  better  parts.  And  for  our  English  wars  our 
English  experience  is  as  good  as  any,  and  we  have  had  more 

1  In  a  vifldication  of  the  anny  from  the  charfle  of  intendiDg  to  Back  Loodoo, 

Ebiished  in  the  summer  of  1647,  it  is  asserted :  '*  There  are  verie  few  of  us,  but 
ve  most  of  this  world's  interest  in  the  Citie  of  London,  being  chiefly  and  princi- 
pally raised  thence,  and  verie  many,  especiallv  of  our  officers,  being  citisens  them- 
selves having  their  wives  and  children  therein    ( Vox  Militarise  p.  13). 

*  Robert  Baillie,  LttUri,  ed.  Laing,  U..  965,  976.  886. 
•Sprigge,  pp.46,  325. 
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experimental  service  in  these  three  or  four  jeaxs  war  in 
England,  than  fallfl  out  in  other  parts  in  a  far  longer 
time/'i 

Such  as  they  were,  tl|n  nffirrr"  n'wnft  vpry  rftTrfirflj  chosen. 

F^u^ax  was  authorised  to  tilgfijot^  ^^^  ^^^  Mod^l  ^^all 

such  undSr'dflTcers  and  soldiers"  as  he  thought  fit,  from  the 

tifiree  armies  of  Essex,  Manchester,  and  Waller  (11th  March, 

1645).    The  higher  officers  were  drawn  from  the  same  source. 

Eight  of  the  twenty-four  colonels  had  served  in  Essex's  army 

and  eleven  under  Manchester.    Aided  by  Skippon,  his  major- 

^.  general,  the  new  coiggjiQanderwin-chief  went  ca^efiiUy  through 

'{the  lists,  an  J  picked  iJie  best  men  lu^.  could  find  without 

'*  regjird  16  social  position  or'  political   influence. ^^  And  his 

freedom  of'choicG  "Was  the  wider  because  in  those  days  an 

officer  could  live  on  his  pay. 

Blithe  terms  of  his  appointment  Fairfax  had  power  to 
nonaia^Sj*^  coteffels^ncr  otfl w^  i bglmcii lal  uBlt!fers,  subject 
to  the  appro vaFof  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  When 
the  Lords  objected  to  this  provision,  the  Commons  answered, 
that  "l^x.^vinjg  this  power  to  the  commander-in-clpef  to 
noQiinate  his  officers,  he  will  jnoEe. oblige  his  officers,  and 
better  enable"  tbem>,  to.  .rarry  .-on  the  work*^"*  Essex  had 
possessed  the  same  right,  and  the  Commons  pointed  out 
that  this  power  was  *^  granted  constantly  and  usually  to  every 
commander-in-chief.  The  Lower  House  carried  its  prin- 
ciple, and  more  than  that,  when  the  Upper  House  sought 
to  strike  out  from  the  list  presented  by  Fairfax  the  names 
of  two  colonels  and  more  than  forty  captains  to  whose 
opinions  it  objected,  the  persistence  of  the  Commons 
obliged  the  peers  again  to  give  way.' 
yy^  J^  commissions  in  the  army,  therefore,  ran  in  the  name  of 
the  commander-in-chief  and  bore  his  signature.  Up  to  S6th 
Jmi£»  1650,  Hiey  were  signed  by  f*aii:fax';  fipen^  -that  date  to 
th&end  of  1653  by  Cromwell  as  captainrgenejral  andconunan- 
detin-chief;*  ftnd'fron!  December,  1658,  when  the  functions  of 
commander-in-chief  and  civil  head  of  the  State  were  united, 

1  Edward  Bowles,  Manifisi  Truths,  p.  53. 

'Husbands,  Ordinances,  1646,  p.  606;  Old  Parliamentary  History,  xiii.,  404, 
43a;  Oardiner,  Great  Civil  War,  ii.,  187.  For  Essex's  commission,  see  Old 
Parliamentary  History,  xL,  297. 
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by  Cromwell  as  Protector.^  After  the  fidl  of  Richard  Crom- 
well Parliament  took  the  appointment  of  officers  into  its  own 
hands,  entrusting  commissioners  with  the  duty  of  revising 
the  list  of  officers,  and  presenting  the  names  of  those  they 
thought  fit  to  reappoint  to  the  approval  of  the  House. 
Commissions  were  to  run  in  the  name  of  the  Parliament  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  England,  and  to  be  signed  by  the 
Speaker  (6th  June,  1669).^  But  on  S6th  February,  1660, 
Monck  was  made  commander-in-chief,  and  the  old  method  of 
appointment  was  revived.      '&us  throughout  the  period, 

PTfleplijg |pr  About  nine  "v'^^'t^"^  ^T^^^'>|T||jjfl^jffp|»,]^p,j^|ggf  f^f 

anKd'^ltt  pocomoted  officfics.  as  he  pleased. 
^  aj:  ^herit,  tempered  to  some  extent  d^  seniority,,^ 

wau  UiL  1  ul^  UUup  todi  AiTTOe  troop  or  the  company  seniority  " 
appears  id  Akve  constituted  the  chief  claim,  but  in  choosing 
fieid-offioers  merit  had  more  weight  than  length  of  service. 
Supposing,  for  instance,  that  there  was  a  vacant  majority  in 
a  regiment  of  horse,  the  senior  captain  was  recognised  as 
having  a  claim  to  it,  but  very  frequently  some  more  promis- 
ing senior  captain  from  another  regiment  was  put  m  over 
his  head.  The  Protector  kept  the  selection  of  the  higher 
officers  in  his  own  hands,  and  the  generals  who  commanded 
local  armies  in  Scotland  or  Flanders  could  do  no  more  than 
recommend  their  candidates  to  him,  or  make  temporary 
appointments.  Monck,  for  instance,  writes  to  Cromwell  in 
1656,  saying  that  majors  are  wanted  for  two  regiments  of 
horse,  and  will  his  Highness  appoint  at  once.  There  are 
also  two  troops  wanting  captams,  and  for  one  of  them  he 
recommends  Jeremiah  Smitn,  ^^an  honest  stout  man  and 
well  affected  to  your  Highness".  Finally,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  colonel  of  another  regiment,  he  asks  that  a 
comet  in  it  shall  be  made  a  lieutenant  and  a  quartermaster 

'  A  number  of  specimens  of  these  commissions  are  in  print  Fairfax's  com- 
mission to  Algernon  Sidney  as  colonel  of  horse,  Fairfax  Papers ^  iii.,  ai3 ;  com- 
""'"•gntfrnnr  Cry^well  to  Captain  Goldsmith  and  Lieutenant  Wells  in  iBj^x, 
CromioeUiana,  p.iz6;  MackmflOn's  Coldstream  Guards ^  ii.,  335;  to  Fleetwood 
as  commander-in-chief  in  Ireland  (165a),  to  Monck  as  commander-in-chief  in 
Scotland  (X654),  to  Venables  to  commanid  the  army  sent  to  the  West  Indies  (1654), 
Thurlte  Papers^  i.,  au ;  ii.,  aaa ;  iii.»  z6. 

^  Common^  Journals,  viL,  6^,  673,  677.  The  form  of  the  new  commission  is 
given  on  p.  674,  and  Fleetwoocrs  own  commission  is  printed  in  the  Tkurloe  Papers, 
m,  679L    He  b  styled  in  it '  *  commander-in-chief  under  the  Parliament  ** . 
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a  comet,  but  does  not  give  any  opinion  of  his  own  on  their 
merits.'  Similarly,  Lockhart,  commander-in-chief  in  Flanders, 
writes  to  Cromwell  in  1658  saying :  ^^  There  being  several 
vacancies  of  field  officers  in  the  regiments  here,  I  esteem  it 
my  duty  to  give  your  Hi^ness  an  account  of  them,  and  have 
taken  tne  boldness  to  oier  a  list  of  such  persons,  as  I  can 
judge  fittest  for  the  vacsmt  employments".  If  the  Protector 
dnnt  nnt  ftppreira  n^  thfl  IBV^^^  suggested^  let  him'send"per8ons 
h^  tbinkajoaiire  fit  as  soon  as  possible,  or  the  service  will  sufier. 
In  another  letter  he  says  that  he  has  disposed  of  the  vacant 
companies  because  the  interest  of  the  service  would  not  admit 
of  any  delays,  but  keeps  the  higher  posts  vacant  till  he  learns 
the  Protector's  pleasure.' 

On  the  whole  this  system  worked  tolerably  well.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Protector  was  admittedly  an  excellent  judge  of 
men,  and  knew  the  personnel  of  the  army  extremely  well. 
In  the  second  place,  he  generally  took  the  advice  of  the  local 
commanders  about  ofiicers  serving  under  them.  Monck  did 
not  hesitate  to  remonstrate  as  well  as  to  recommend.  In 
one  letter  he  complains  to  Cromwell  that  an  ensign  has  just 
been  commissioned  to  his  regiment  who  is  very  unsuited  for 
campaigning  in  Scotland,  he  being  ^^  a  High  Dutchman,  who 
is  a  sickly  man,  and  hardly  able  to  endure  the  hills ". '  In 
another  letter  Lilbume,  Monck's  predecessor  in  the  Scottish 
command,  represents  to  the  Protector  that  his  Highness  has 
appointed  a  regimental  provost-marshal  who  had  been  dis- 
missed for  plundering,  drinking,  and  gaming,  and  suggests 
that  ^*  his  viciousness  is  very  unliKely  to  correct  sin  in  others  ".^ 

1  Scotland  and  the  Protectorate »  p.  968. 

'  Thurloe  Papers^  viu .  190,  977.  *  Scotland  and  the  Protectorate^  p.  224. 

*"One  Porter,  formerly  Marshall  to  Colonel  Twistleton's  regiment,  bringing 
an  order  from  your  Higfanesse  for  his  restoracion  to  his  place,  having  for  great 
misdemeanours  bin  casheered  the  regiment,  and  Major  Cambridge  and  severall 
other  honest  officers  of  the  said  regiment  being  with  mee  uppon  the  said  Marshall's 
producing  the  said  order,  I  finde  a  great  unwillingnesse  in  them  to  receive  him 
uppon  those  grounds,  which  I  am  perswaded  if  they  bee  reall  and  throughly  knowne 
to  your  Highnesse,  jrour  Highnesse  would  nott  thinke  him  a  fitt  member  to  bee 
continued ;  and  though  hee  was  casheered  cheiflie  for  oppressing  and  wronging 
the  Country  then  under  protecdon.  yett  th^  informe  [mej  that  thev  have  charges 
of  severall  natures  against  him,  as  for  drunkennesse  and  gaming  fta  which  they 
conceive  themselves  b>und  in  conscience  to  prosecute  though  hee  should  bee  restored 
b/  virtue  of  this  order,  and  thinke  that  his  viciousnesse  is  very  unlikely  to  correct 
sm  in  others ;  and  both  they  and  I  knowing  how  much  itt  is  against  your  Highnesse' 
principles  and  practice,  (and  sometimes  private  instruodons  to  many  of  your 
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Therejfras  no  doubt  a  certain  Airir'"**"  nf  favmnr^V^  from 
poJ];yg^  Qj  peE^pnaT.jnotives.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  asserts  that 
Croxnxfill  to  consalidate  hi^  own  power  weeded  out  V  godly 
ana  upri^t-hearted  men,"  and  filled  up  their  places  with 
^'  ptti&i  iottiah  bttaiti  oUus  own  aUiaaoe  ^}  But  the  charge 
is  unfounded.  A  numb^  of  good  officers,  it  is  true,  were 
turned  out  of  the  army  because  their  stalwart  republicanism 
made  them  refuse  to  accept  the  Protectorate.  But  their 
successors  were  usually  men  of  capacity  and  experience.  Some 
nepotism  undoubtedly  there  was,  and  then  as  now  it  was  an 
advantage  to  be  the  nephew,  or  cousin,  or  son-in-law  of 
somebocfy  in  place.  In  one  of  Lockhart's  letters  he  recom- 
mends a  certain  William  Fleetwood  to  be  lieutenant  of  his 
r^ment  '^both  upon  the  account  of  his  family,  and  his  own 
merit,"  but  there  is  sufficient  evidence  from  other  sources 
that  his  family  was  his  merit.* 

There  was  also  a  certMn^nmnant  of  infrigur  and  wire- 
pMiKig.f  n  ■kfc>iw^|a»^in^^^^  /if  ^h\r\i  instauccs  are  supplied 

Dy  the  LetUrsJrom  Roundhead  Officers  in  Scotland  extracted 
m>m  the  Baynes  correspondence.  There  is  a  curious  letter 
from  John  Baynes  to  his  cousin  Adam  Ba3mes,  who  was  a  sort 
of  army  agent  and  an  influential  man  at  Whitehall.  John 
urged  Adam  to  speak  a  word  in  season  on  behalf  of  a  certain 
major,  who  wishra  to  become  a  lieutenant-colonel. 

^  Now  that  Colo.  Alured  is  ofi^  from  his  regiment,  and 
supposing  Lt  Colo.  Talbott  will  gain  it,  I  earnestly  entreat 
your  word  in  season  in  behalf  of  Maj.  Pownal,  that  he  may 
oe  Lieut.  Colo.  A  word  to  my  Lord  Lambert  in  his  favour 
will  perhaps  be  of  good  use.  It's  known  sufficiently  how  well 
he  hath  aischarged  his  place  as  major,  and  what  care  hath 
been  upon  him  ever  since  the  r^ment  was  raised.     He  hath 

officers)  to  oountenaooe  such  a  man  or  such  thinges,  the  said  Major  Cambridge,  and 
I  thinke  all  the  officers  heere  of  that  regiment,  having  shewed  mee  their  peticion 
to  your  Higfanesse  that  they  may  bee  heard  1^  your  Highnesse  or  Comt  Martiall 
against  the  said  Porter  before  the  said  order  bee  putt  in  execution,  and  there  being 
a  godly  honest  man  in  the  place  by  virtue  of  a  Commission  from  your  Highnesse 
of  almost  one  yeares  standing,  I  presume  uppon  your  Highnesse'  favourable 
constniccion  of  my  slownesse  in  restoring  the  said  Porter  untill  uppon  due  infor- 
mation, and  oonsideradon  your  Highnesse  please  to  signifie  your  further  pleasure  " 
{ClarAeAfSS^l  13). 

^  Life  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  ed.  1885,  ii.,  163,  aoa. 
*  Tkurloi  Papers,  vii.,  19a 
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been  a  constant  drudge  to  it,  and  for  15  months  bje  past 
had  the  whole  charge  of  it  His  honesty  and  faithfulness  is 
undoubted.  I  shaU  say  no  more :  you  know  the  man ;  do  as 
you  have  opportunity.  I  speak  for  him,  unknown  and  un- 
biassed as  to  nim.  iJet  me  know  if  you  need  100^  or  SOQl^  I 
think  the  Major  will  have  some  to  spaie^  if  you  have  occasion."^ 

It  does  not  appear  whether  any  money  passed,  but  the 
upshot  was  that  the  major  got  his  place,  and  Jolm  Bajmes 
married  the  major's  daughter,  writii^^  ^^^ud^y  to  his  cousin, 
^^  I  do  wish  she  had  a  litue  more  breraing,  and  had  either  no 
mother  or  one  as  good  as  her  father  ". 

A  few  years  later  John  Baynes  was  again  engaged  in 
pulling  the  wires,  this  time  for  his  cousin.  Captain  Robert 
Baynes,  who  wanted  the  vacant  majority  in  Monck's  regiment 
of  foot.  ^^  There  is  a  great  contest  in  Greneral  Moncks 
regiment  about  the  majors  place,"  wrote  Robert  Bajmes  to 
his  brother  Adam.  **  The  General  is  very  much  a  firiend  to 
Captain  Morgan,  the  eldest  captain.  Major  Holmesfis  for  one 
of  his  own  judgment,'  a  iunior  captain,  and  the  regiment  for 
the  most  part  closes  with  the  major ;  but  if  they  must  have 
a  stranger,  would  rather  have  me  than  another,  or  than 
Morgan,  but  the  Greneral  sticks  close  by  Morgan.''  Captain 
Rob^  sent  pressing  recommendations  of  himself  from  his 
old  commander,  Major-Greneral  Lilbume,  to  Fleetwood  and 
to  Lambert,  and  urged  his  brother  to  solicit  Lambert  person- 
ally on  his  behalf  for  his  influence  in  the  matter.  Finally  he 
sent  his  cousin.  Captain  John  Baynes,  to  see  Monck  about  it. 

John  Baynes  gave  the  following  account  of  his  mission  to 
Robert's  brother,  Adam :  '^  This  day  I  was  at  Dalkeith,  and 
to  try  the  General's  mind  touching  the  major's  place  of  his 
regiment  After  some  preparatory  discourse,  I  asked  him,  if 
he  had  not  heard  the  report  of  Capt.  Robt.  Baynes  being 
propounded  to  be  his  major ;  to  which  he  replied,  that  he 
nad  heard  of  one  or  more  that  were  in  nomination,  but 
did  not  know  that  your  brother  was  one.     I  told  him,  I  had 

>  Litters  from  Roundhead  OfUers^  pp.  109,  XX9,  Z32,  xa8. 

'Abraham  Holmes  was  the  major  who  was  to  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  regiment,  thereby  creating  the  vacancy  Robert  Baynes 
wished  to  fill.  He  was  an  Anabaptist,  and  was  executed  in  1685  for  his  share  in 
Monmouth's  rising.    £thelbert  Morgan,  the  senior  captain,  was  a  moderate  maa 
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it  only  by  report  and  common  talk;  and  he  said  he  did 
know  jom*  brother,  and  spake  very  civilly  and  kindly  of 
him,  BJid  that  he  was  sony  that  your  brother  happened  to 
be  in  nomination,  for  that  he  had  much  appeared  tor  Capt. 
Morgan,  and  had  written  to  several  of  the  Parliament  and 
committee  of  nominations,  and  did  hope  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  choosing  his  own  officers  and  that  he  did  believe  to 
have  his  desires  granted ;  and  further,  that  if  any  stranger 
did  come,  he  comd  not  well  resent  it.  This  is  the  end.  I 
find  him  very  strongly  bent  for  Capt  Morgan,  and  that  none 
else  will  be  so  acceptable  to  him,  although  to  the  regiment  I 
have  reason  to  believe  your  brother  will  be  as  much  or  more 
welcome  then  another.''  ^ 


fliftn  4^>>*^ Vlllg  fff  tliP  n^|]n^|ff^i^nprg  apr^mf^r^    1)^;  Parliament 

in  1659.  They  began  V>y  purging  tne  army  of  all  officers 
they  thought  unfit,  receiving  any  kind  of  evidence  against 
them,  and  givine  the  aocus^  in  most  cases  no  opportunity 
of  being  heard  m  their  defence.  Even  anonymous  informa- 
tions were  received :  there  are  many  such  in  the  Bodleian. 
In  most  cases  moral  delinquencies  were  alleged :  this  cornet 
was  ^  old  and  scandalous  " ;  another  was  ^^  given  to  drinking 
and  horse-racinff '^ ;  a  third  was  turned  out  for  ''  playing  at 
tables  on  the  JLord's  day  **.*  Many  were  cashiered  for 
political  reasons,  and  others  put  in  their  places  who  were 
oetter  republicans  or  sounder  Anabaptists.  Monck  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  changes  made  in  the  regiments  in 
Scotland,  ailing  that  some  of  his  best  officers  had  been 
removed  to  make  room  for  men  of  less  military  capacity. 
This  was  one  of  the  causes  of  his  quarrel  with  Fleetwood 
and  Lambert,  who  were  the  chief  men  amongst  these  com- 
missioners.' 

>  Letkrsfrom  Roundhead  Ofiars,  pp.  134. 151. 

*  Col,  State  Pafers,  Dom,,  1658-59,  pp.  376.  384. 

*  Baker,  Chronicle,  ed.  Phillips,  p.  670 ;  Gumble,  Life  of  Afonch^  p.  zox.    Ad- 
taxioement  was  very  rapid  daring  the  revolutions  of  i659-6a    In  the  winter  of 
1659  Monck  lost  X40  omoers  by  desertion  to  Lambert  and  Fleetwood,  and  filled 
np  their  places  very  largely  with  promoted  corporals  and  sergeants  (Gamble, 
LifeofMonch,  pp.  136,  140;  Maseres,  Select  Tracts,  p.  741).    When  the  Long 
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As  for  the  officers  of  the  army,  their  great  grievaiice, 
whether  they  were  under  the  rule  of  a  captain-general,  a 
Protector,  or  commissioners,  was  always  the  same.  They 
complained  not  so  much  of  the  arbitrary  advancement  of 
sqn}e  aa .  of  the  precarious  tenure  by  which  all  held  their 
<;ctmmissions,  an4  protested  against  arbitrary  dismissal  from 
^e  service.  In  their  petitions  they  repeatedly  demanded 
both'^oth  Protector  and  Parliament  that  no  officer  should 
be  cashiered  except  by  judgment  of  a  court-martial,  but  the 
demand  was  always  made  in  vain.^ 

After  describing  the  composition  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  army,  the  regimental  oiganisation,  and  the  character 
and  position  of  the  regimental  officers,  it  remains  to  describe 
the  position  and  functions  of  the  general,  the  general  officers, 
and  the  stafi*. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  authority  of  the  commander-in- 
chief.  £giifax,  like  Essex,  was  appointed  by  an  ordinance  of 
ParliamenJ;,  buf  In  one  respect  lihr  authority  was  less  exten- 
,  'sive.  Essex  was  commander-in-chief  not  only  of  "  the  army 
appointed  to  be  raised "  to  march  under  his  command,  but 
also  ^*  of  all  other  forces  in  the  kingdom  ".'  Fairfax  was  at 
first  simply  general  of  the  22,000  men  forming  the  New 
l^G^^eL^  He  aid  not  become  commander-in-chiei  of  all  the 
forces  in  England  and  Wales  until  19th.  July,  1647.  Even 
then,  however,  the  sphere  of  his  authority  was  narrower  than 
^  that  of  his  successor.  By  an  Act  of  Parliament  dated  23rd 
June,  1649,  Cromwell  was  appointed  oommandef-in-chief  of 
I  all  Jtbe  {oxss&  in  Ireland  fsuLtofi  next  three  years.^  Then  on 
26th  June,  1650,  he  succeeded  Fairfax  and  was  made*^'*^p- 
tain,  General  and  Commander-in-cKef  ofTKe  arnltes  and  forces 
raised  and  to  be  raised  by  authority  of  Parliament  within 
the  Commoawealth  of  England,  until  the  Parliament  shall 
otherwise  order".  Next,  in  April,  1652,  when  Cromwell's 
period  of  command  in  Ireland  should  have  expired,  Parlia- 


Parliament  was  restored,  Haslerig  and  its  commissioDers  are  said  to  have  displaced 
1,500  officers  (Lttdlow,  Memoirs,  ii.,  204,  207^  ed.  x8^)>  Bjr  the  time  Charles  the 
S«:ond  landed  the  army  had  been  almost  entirely  reomcerecL 

i  ^  Baker,  Chronicle^  ed.  Phillips,  p.  680 ;  Old  Parliamentary  History^  xzi.,  464 ; 
English  Historical  Review,  1899.  p.  107. 

'  Old  Parliamentary  History ,  xi. ,  297. 

^  Commons'  Journals^  vi. ,  176,  238-59. 
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ment  voted  that  his  commission  as  captain-general  was  to  be 
construed  to  extend  to  the  forces  in  Ireland,  *^  as  if  Ireland 
had  been  therein  particularly  named ''.^  And  as  Scotland  had 
been  added  to  the  dominions  of  the  Commonwealth  by  his 
victories,  he  was  now  general  of  all  the  forces  in  the  three 
nations  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.    Th^axaoie  in 


captain-general  hj  virtue  of  an  unrepealed  Act  of  Parlia- 
m^B^'  regarded  himself  aa  the  only  constituted  authority 
left  in  being,  ^..hisjjwn  words^  }ie  was  "^  a  person  having 
Tjttii  M  IMIBI  IllL  Mhi  I  nations,  without  bound  orlimit  set"? 


V- 


Jly,  the  ^volution  of  the  commaiidfiTship-lnHeMef  con- 
cl53e?_!'nth-.tifi.,  union  of  the  supreme*  civfTanT  military 
authority  in  the  hands  of  the  Protector,' ITidltMJDMljr  by  a 
constitution  drawn  up  bylEhe  dflteers'of  the  army. 

Even  before  Ihis  exaggerated  "devdfjpment  of  the  authority 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  before  he  himself  was  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  forces  in  England,  Fairfax,  exercised 
^|fc<i  jower  to  which  it  is  ^difficult  to  find  a  paraJJel  in  later 
E^lish  hlsUiiy.  Ttbin  the  beginning  of  nis  lirsi  campaign 
he  had  more  authority  over  the  New  Model  than  Wellington 
ever  possessed  over  the  army  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  .Fairfax 
CQulfiJ^mote  any  man  he  thought  fit.  ^I,"  complained 
Welli^tUU  IB  IWTJT  ^who"  coinmand  the  largest  jBritish 
army  that  has  been  employed  against  the  enemy  for  many 
years,  and  who  have  upon  my  hands  certainly  the  most 
exteiusive  and  difficult  concern  that  was  ever  imposed  on 
any  British  officer,  have  not  the  power  of  making  even  a 
corporal."  • 

Fairfax  could  choose  his  tools,  and  did  not  have  incom- 
petent officers  thrust  upon  him  by  the  government  he  served. 
Wellington  did.     "  Really,'*  said  Wellington,  **  when  I  reflect 

Xn  Uie  character  and  attainments  of  some  of  the  general 
)ers  of  this  army,  and  consider  that  these  are  the  persons 
on  whom  I  am  to  rely  to  lead  columns  against  the  French 

rmerals,  and  who  are  to  carry  my  instructions  into  execution, 
tremble."  * 

^  Common/  /aumalSf  vi..  433 ;  ¥ii.,  143.       'Carlyle.  Cromwell,  Speech  Hi. 
'WcOington,  Dt^aiclus^  vi.,  305.  ^IHd,,  vl.  583. 
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In  another  way,  too,  {"airfax  and  Cromwell  had  an  advan- 
tage which  many  generaLs  have-not  poss&sed.  T3ieir  military 
qjgvement^igcre  not  hanijjeied  by  thg^9r!dgw  oQhgjEpyetPi* 
jBpnL'E^gy  serygd.  They  were  not  oblige3~to**fIghtDattles 
for  political  reasons  or  to  maintain  mitenaole  positions  against 
theur  better  judgment.  It  was  not  so  with  Fairfax  during 
the  first  three  months  of  his  generalship.  At_  first  the 
Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms  claimed  authority  io  direclliie 
njnYrmgntg  ^f  hh  f  rnvj  as  it  had  claimed  to  do  in  the  case 
,of  Essex.^  It  ordered  his  army  to  relieve^aunton,  and  when 
he  was  nearly  there  it  sent  him  counter  orders,  bidding  him 
detach  part  of  the  army  to  the  relief  of  Taunton  and  return 
with  the  rest  to  besiege  Oxford.  He  thought  that  both  the 
division  of  his  forces  and  the  siege  of  Oxford  were  blunders, 
but  he  had  to  obey,  and  to  leave  the  Song's  army  to  do  idiat 
it  would.'  When  Charles  stormed  Leicester  there  was  a  panic 
in  London,  and  the  City  petiticmed  that  the  general  mi^ht 
be  lefk  free  to  act  as  he  thought  best,  ^*  without  attendmg 
commands  and  directions  from  remote  councils ''.'  The 
?r"i^t^"^  atxfttegists  of  the  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms  Had 
to  yield  to  public  opinion,  and  to  abdicate  ftmctnms  which 
they  ought  never  to  iwve  assumed.  "  We  have  Chought  fit," 
tHey  informed  Riirfax  on  9th  June,  1646,  ^  to  take  ofi^  all 
limitations  or  restrictions  under  which  you  may  be  placed  by 
former  letters,  leaving  if^hdHy  to  you  who  are  upon  the 
.  spot  to  do  what  by  the  advice  of  yoaregimeil  of  war  you 
shall  judge  most  conducive  to  the  publit  iiiteroi.'^'^. 

>  For  instftnoe,  in  June,  1644,  when  the  King  and  his  army  escaped  from  Oxford, 
which  Essex  and  WaHer's  armies  were  endeavouring  to  blockade^  the  committee 
ordered  Essex  to  pursue  the  King,  and  Waller  to  underta]ce  the  relief  of  Lyme  and 
the  Parliamentarians  of  the  West.  For  military  reasons  which  seemed  to  him 
sufficient  Essex  had  marched  into  the  West  himself,  leaving  Waller's  army  to  pursue 
the  King.  He  disregarded  the  reiterated  orders  of  the  committee  and  of  Parlia- 
ment to  return,  or  to  send  only  a  portion  of  his  forces,  answering  that  "  by  the 
discipline  of  war  and  the  rules  of  reason  '*  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  divide  his  army 
as  they  wished.  *'  If,"  he  added  in  another  letter,  "  you  shall  call  roe  back,  as  one 
that  is  not  fit  to  be  trusted  any  longer  in  a  business  of  such  high  concernment,  I 
will  come  and  sit  in  Parliament,  as  not  knowing  any  military  employment  which 
is  worthy  of  my  presence"  (Devereux,  Lives  cftAe  Earls  of  Essex ^  il,  400, 403,  406, 
410;  Riuhworth.  v.,  683;  Gardiner,  Great  Civil  IVar,  L,  354-58). 

^FaivftLx  Correspondence^  iii.,  aaS. 

•  Old  Parliamentary  History,  xiiL,  49X. 

*  Cal,  State  Papers,  Dom,,  1644-45,  p.  58a 
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The  fipeedom  of  action  which  Fair&x  thus  obtained  Cogn- 
well  possessed  in  a  still  larger  measure,  ^^g^  thf*  g^''^"^*"^**^ 
rM,\^inW  h^  atn^g»A  |yyig  to  a  certftiiLjexfasDLhUL  .own  cx^tion ;  at 


SSW^  it.  JknevJiuki  its  continued  existence  depended  on  / 
^a  RUCTfi^f  Therefore  all  the  resbuix^  of  the  nation  were  at  v 
his  disposal.  His  position,  in  fact,  was  more  like  that  of 
Marlborough  than  that  of  Wellington.  One  might  almost 
say  of  Cromwell  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  as  Wellington 
said  of  Marlborough  in  Flanders,  "^^  was  the  govern- 
ment *\^ 

^•^  ihe  other  hand,  while  Fairfax  was  freed  from  the  control 
which  the  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms  had  exercised  over 
his  movements,  it  is  important  to  notice  the  clause  in  Fair- 
fax's instructions  which  directed  him  to  take  the  advice  of 
his  council  of  war. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  reading  the  contemporary 
account  oi  the  campaigns  of  1645  and  1646  than  the  con-^ 
spici^yyff  narf.  pl^en  by  Qgugcils  of  war.  Without  consulting 
flT  council  Fairfax  undertook  no  important  operations.  Be^ose 
the  battles  of  Naseby,  Langport,  and  Torrington,  befof^me 
assaults  on  Bridgwater  and  Bristol,  and  during  the  sieges  of 
-Oxford,  there  werein  pa^I^  cn^  ^"*"  o**  ^/^»f>  pipmr^ilfi  }i^\A  ^q 
ctmsiSefi^flt  cQttilte"Uj^lakTr'Cu"eiigftge  thc^jneniy,  orTfow 
diidS  the  Besieged  place.  TJ^tat  councils  were  large 
es.  "I^af  htld  at  BBilSlon  on  9th  June^Tj^ST^Ss .  atj 
by^ver  thirty  persons,  and,it.JD^^p^  <tH  ^V  gfinerai  . 
Stan  ot  tne  army  and  all  commanders  of  lygiinpi^fA-  Their  t^ 
resolutions  were  not  simply  dictated  by  the  general,  but  the 
result  of  fall  and  free  discussion.  They  were  arrived  at,  we 
are  told,  ^*  £dter  mucBlcRsputeT^  "  after  long  consultation  and 
debate,"  after  ^'a  long  and  serious  debate".  To  take  an 
instance,  on  Tuesday,  2nd  September,  1645,  before  Bristol 
<*  ft  f«"HC\l  ?f  ^/^^  ^^JJPg  ^]^^  and  all  the  colonels  present, 
^  after  a  long  deflate  whether  to  storm  Bristol  or  no,  it  was 

put  to  the  question  and  resolved  in  the  affirmative ;  and  for 
the  manner  of  thestorm  it  was  referred  to  a  committee  of 
the  colonels  of  the  army,  to  present  in  writing  to  the  eeneral 
f  hx>  T^pyi  tnn^^'^gr^  f n  be  debated  at  a  generarcounciTbrwar  ". 

^  Stanhope,  AUsalianiiSt  1863,  p.  zoo. 
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Aooordingly  the  report  was  presented,  agreed  to,  and  acted 
upon.^ 

When  Cromwell  succeeded  Fairfax  as  commander-in-chief 
flio  gftin^  gygf<>nr^  XpnTiritlwi  0»uncils  of  war  were  held  just 
hxfqTtt  the  hnttlr  of  Frrntnn  and  the  battle  of  Dunbar;  and 
there  must  have  been  many  others  held  of  which  no  record 
remains.'  So  accustomed  were  the  officers  of  the  army  to  be 
consulted  in  this  way  that  the  neglect  of  Greneral  Venables 
to  do  so  during  the  West  Indian  expedition  was  denounced 
as  unconstitutional.  ^^Much  discontent,''  we  are  told,  was 
^*  occasioned  by  his  irregular  acting."  The  colonels  who 
served  under  nim  ^'have  not  so  much  power  here  as  his 
Highness  allowed  the  captains  under  his  conduct  both  in 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland".  Not  twice  in  the  two 
months  since  their  landing  in  Jamaica  had  he  summoned 
them  to  consult  tosether.  ^'  Nay,  that  which  is  worst  of  all, 
he  acteth  as  his  will  leadeth  him,  notwithstanding  the  vote 

(of  the  council." • 
Yet  the  sifimificance  of  these  councils  must  not  be  over- 
estimated. The  army  was  not  a  republTc  of  which  the 
genorad  was  merely  the  president.  Fairfax  might  ask  the 
ad:nce  of  his  officers,  but  if  he  chose  to  fake  the  responsibility 
of  disregarding  it  they  couU  only  grumble.  Sometimes  he 
did  so.  ^^  I  have  observed  him  at  councils  of  war,"  writes 
'Whitelocke,  '^that  he  hath  said  little,  but  hath  ordered 
things  expressly  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  all  his 
council."  * 

When  Cromwell  was  general  we  may  be  sure  that  his  will 
made  itself  f^t  still  more  effisctively,  and  that  ijiie  council 
lyas  completely  under  his  influence.  At  Dunbar,  for  instance, 
we  see  Cromwell  first  dedding  his  plan  of  battle  with 
Lambert  and  Monck,  and  then  calling  a  council  and  explain- 
ing to  the  officers,  by  the  mouth  of  uimbert,  why  they  must 
five  battle,  and  how  the  battle  is  to  be  fought  It  is  he  who 
etermines  what  b  to  be  done,  and  if  he  submits  his  ptah  to 

^  Sprigge,  Afijgrlia  Rediviva,  ed.  1854,  pp.  39,  35,  69.76.  97,  loa,  104, 157,  160, 
174,  X76>  X91, 19s.  206.  383. 

'Carlyle,  Cromwell^  Letters  Iziv.,  cxL 

^  NarraHtft  of  General  yenables^  ed.  Firth,  p.  xnix. 

<  Whitdocke,  Memorials^  ii. .  flo,  ed.  1853. 
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dMcuaaion,  jt  is  in  order  to  con vipjca.  their  judCTients,  and 
tS  jsecure  noFTUtiie  ulJlHlienGe  to  his  orders  bur  intelligent 
CQ;OT€ration/ 

H^loHl^y,  therotmcil  of  war  is  more  important  from  a 
political  than  a  mUitaiy  point  at  ww*  Ita  military  import- 
ance^ tended  to  diminish ;  its  political  importance  to  increase. 
As  soon  as  the  eemj  heseai  to  intervene  in  State  affairs  it 
became  the  oi^an  through  which  the  general  opinion  of  the 
army  fomid  expression.  Out  of  it  sprang  two  institutions 
which  from  1647  to  1660  exerted  an  immense  influence  on 
the  course  of  English  politics.  One  was  thfijr^ceseiitative 
cUnara}  j^Quiicil  of  the  Army  if hkb.  existed  in  164^  and  1648. 
The  oth^wAtt  tlR!  (fcueral  Council  of  T)fficer8  which  existed 
fr^m  1648  Ui  1060.  *~Butl;he  pbliticaTlirstory  of^e  army 
is  a'sobjetl  luo-4arge  to  be  treated  here,  and  demands  sepa- 
rate treatment. 

Closely  connected  both  with  the  coimcil  of  war  and  the 
commander  of  the  army,  as  being  secretary  to  both,  was  the 
officejof  apCTPfurY  tn  f >ij^  0y>n^*rft1.  In  the  New  Model  these 
fwo'pbsK^re  held  by  John  Rush  worth.*  The  general's  sec- 
retary was  always  a  civilian,  and  as  he  conducted  the  general's 
correspondence,  much  of  the  administrative  work  of  uie  army 
was  transacted  through  him.  Fairfax  habitually  appointed 
committees  of  officers,  either  to  consider  some  special  subject, 
such  as  the  garrisons  necessary  to  be  maintained,  or  to  consid^ 
and  advise  upon  the  businei  which  in  the  ordinaiy  routine 
would  come  before  the  commander-in-chief.'  But  much 
remained  for  the  general  himself  to  do,  and  so  though  the 
secretary  had  no  authority  of  his  own,  his  influence  contin- 
ually inpreased.  Rushworth  in  his  capacity  as  secretary  to 
the  council  of  war,  became  in  1647  a  personage  of  political 
importance.  William  Clarke,  one  of  SUishworth's  assistants, 
who  was  Monck's  secretary  when  he  commanded  in  Scotland, 
occupies  a  still  more  important  place  in  the  history  of  English 
military  organisation.  By  his  industry,  trustworthiness,  and 
knowledge  of  army  administration  and  finance  he  made  him- 
self so  indispensable  to  Monck  that  after  the  Restoration, 

V^l^urlyle,  Cromwell,  Letter  czl. ;   AtUobio^phy  of  Copt,  John  Hodgson,  ed. 
iSoSTp-  144 ;  cf.  Tranioctions  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  1900,  pp.  34-37. 

'  Peacock,  Army  Lists,  p.  lox.  ■  Clarke  Papers,  I,  8x7,  233. 
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when  Monck  became  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  CJharks 
the  Second,  he  had  Clarke  appointed  Secretary  at  War.^  His 
successors  in  the  office  augmented  its  authority,  and  by  d^rees 
^/the  Secretary  at  War,  from  being  a  private  secretary  wim  no 
active  control  over  military  affairs  and  no  independent  power, 
became  a  Secretary  of  State  responsible  for  the  administaition 
of  the  army,  to  whom  many  of  the  ordinary  powers  of  the 
commander-in-chief  were  transferred.^ 

From  the  commander-in-chief  I  pass  to  the  other  general 

officers  of  the  army  and  to  the  staff     Nf^Trt  in  rank  t?  the 

CQQimander-in-chief  came  thrjirntenwi^  gmirxal^^*^  general's 

^j^Mtfrf T*t  °^flTlrift^  as  his  second  m  all  powers and^authorities 

whatsoever/'  sa^  a  military  writer  of  the  ftml,  adding  that 

"  to  air  great  officers  of  the  army  **  he  is  "  the  interpreter  of 

wbai.iibe.^psneral  intendeth ''.'    In  the  New  Model,  which  in 

this  respect  followed  the  practice  of  the  Dutch,  the  post  of 

lieutenant-general  carriea  with  it  the  command  of  all  the 

cavalry  of  the  army.^    Cromwell,  for  instance,  was  appointed 

yieutenant-general  to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  on  tiie  ground  that 

Vjthe  horse  of  the  New  Model,  '^  being  as  great  a  Ix>dy  as  ever 

(the  Parliament  had  together  in  one  army,"  had  no  general 

officer  to  command  it.^ 

Under  the  lieutenant-general  as  commander  of  the  cavalry 
were  the  commissary-general  of  the  horse,  two  adjutant- 
.generals  of  the  horse,  a  quartermaster-general  of  the  horse,  a 
s/markmaAter-general,  a  muster-master-general,  and  the  com- 
missaiy-general  of  honie  provisions.  'Hie  most  important  of 
these  was  the  ^^  commissaiy-general  of  horse,"  who  was  second 
in  command  of  the  cavalry.^ 

1  See  the  life  of  WiUiam  Clarke  in  the  DicHonary  of  National  Biography,  the 
Clarke  Papers  published  by  the  Camden  Society,  ana  the  two  volumes  entitled 
Scotland  and  the  Commonwealth  and  Scotland  and  the  Protectorate,  published  by 
the  Scottish  History  Society. 

'See  Clifford  Walton,  History  of  the  British  Standing  Army,  p.  767;  Clode, 
Military  Forces  cfthe  Crown,  i.,  71-73,  47a. 

*Markham,  Decades  of  IVar,  i6aa,  pp.  193,  x^  Markham  distinKuisheB 
between  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  horse  and  the  heutenant-general  of  the  army 

(P-  ^77)' 

^Ttimer,  Pallas  Armata,  p.  248. 

*  Old  Parliamentary  History,  xiiL,  497. 

"The  title  came  originally  from  the  Spanish  service :  "  And  now  because  wee 
have  chanced  upon  thoe  two  names,  of  Commissary-Generall  of  the  Cavallery; 
and  General-Adjutant :  it  shall  not  be  amisse  (I  hope)  for  the  understanding  of 
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Just  before  the  battle  of  Naseby,  Cromwell  obtained  from 
FaiifiGuc,  '^  that  seeinir  the  horse  were  near  six  thousand,  and 
were  to  be  fought^  two  wings,  his  ezceUency  wouU  be 
pleased  to  make  Colonel  Ireton  commissary-general  of  horse, 
and  appoint  him  to  command  the  left  wing  that  day;  the 
command  of  the  right  wing  being  as  much  as  the  lieutenant- 
general  could  apply  himself  unto  ".^ 

The  third  officer  in  rank  was  thejn41fii::;general,  or  serseant-  y 
major-general.      In  the  New  Model  this  post 'was  h^d  byK 
Skippon,  who  had  served  in  the  same  capacity  under  Essex. 
The  sergeant-major-general  was  the  commander  of  all  the 
infantry  of  the  army,  and  was  sometimes  styled  the  major- 
generaf  of  the  foot.    One  of  the  functicms  of  the  major-general 
was  the  drawing  up  of  the  army  on  the  field  of  battle.    To 
draw  up  an  army  in  the  elaborately  formal  battle  array  ^ 
recommended  by  military  writers  of  iLe  time  required  great 
technical  skill,  and  the  major-general  was  usuaUy  a  veteran 
of  long  experience.     '^  In  his  memory,"  says  Maxkham,  **  he 

our  stone  the  better,  to  digresae  a  little,  for  the  expoanding  of  these  two  offices. 
I  take  it,  that  this  Commissary-General  of  the  Cavallerie  is  not  altogether  unlike 
a  Sergeant  Major  of  the  horse,  in  the  Swedish  discipline ;  beyond  whom,  he  hath 
the  power  of  a  Commissarie,  for  the  provision  of  the  troopes,  over  which  he  is 
Major.  Hee  is  called  Commissary-C^erall  because  his  command  is  not  in  a 
sinele  Regiment  alone,  but  either  over  all  the  horse  of  the  Armie,  or  some  Brigade 
at  least  in  it.  Which  Brigade  in  the  Spanish  discipline  is  not  so  small  a  Bodie  of 
men,  as  the  Swedish  Bri^ules  be :  but  it  is  a  full  Terdo  (so  the  Spanish  call  a 
Brigade)  that  is,  a  whole  third  part  of  the  Armie,  bow  many  soever  the  Armie  be. 
The  General-Adjutant,  that  was  Leiftenant  to  this  Commissary,  was  the  Leiftenant 
Colonel  to  his  Regiment  The  General-Adjutants  office,  is  to  bee  assistant  to  the 
Gcoerall :  That  is,  to  be  sent  abroad  for  the  giving  or  speeding  of  the  Generalls 
oommands,  to  the  rest  of  the  armie.  He  is  commonly  some  able  man,  or  some 
favourite  at  least  unto  the  Generall.  His  place  in  the  Armie,  is  that  of  a  Leiftenant- 
Colonel ;  o(  whom  hee  hath  precedence,  but  is  behinde  all  Colonels.  A  General- 
Adjutant  is  the  same  officer,  which  in  our  English  discipline,  wee  call  a  Corporall 
of  the  field.  The  French  caJl  him  Un  aide  de  Camp  :  an  Aide  or  Assistant  of  the 
Field''  {Swedish  Intelligencer,  iv.,  6-7). 

Colonel  Clifford  Walton  mistakes  the  meaning  of  the  title  of  commissary-general, 
and  treats  of  the  office  in  collection  with  the  commissariat  The  commissary- 
general  of  the  horse  must  not  be  confused  with  the  commissary-general  of  victuals 
or  the  commissary-general  of  horse  provisions  {History  of  the  British  Standing 
Army^  p.  633).  It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  the  New  Model  the  adjutants- 
general  of  the  horse  were  always  regimental  captains.  According  to  Sir  James 
Turner  the  adjutant-general  of  horse  was  simply  an  assistant  to  the  commander  of 
the  cavalry,  a  supenor  aide-de-camp  {Pallas  Armata,  p.  249).  I  cannot  find 
evidence  that  he  had  any  administrauve  duties  in  the  New  Model 

^  Sprigge,  An^riia  Rediviva,  p.  39.  The  choice  was  the  more  remarkable  as 
Ireton  was  the  junior  colonel  of  horse.  When  Cromwell  invaded  Scotland,  Whallcy 
was  appointed  commissary-general  by  him  {Portland  AfSS,,  I,  608). 
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must  ever  carry  ready  framed  the  forms  and  proj)ortioiis  of 
sundry  battailes,  any  of  which  he  is  to  sort  or  fashion  to  the 
ground,  according  as  the  necessity  of  the  place  requireth."  ^ 
Six  days  before  the  battle  of  Naseby  took  place  Skippon  was 
desired  by  Fairfax  and  the  council  of  war  ^^to  draw  the 
form  of  a  battle,"  i^.,  to  make  out  a  plan  for  the  coming 
engBjgement.' 

The  two  most  important  subordinates  of  the  major-general 

were  the  quartermaster-general  of  the  foot  and  the  adjutant- 

seneral  of  the  foot.     He  had  also  attached  to  his  person 

l/oertain  officers  called  corporals  of  the  field,  charged  to  carry 

his  orders  to  different  parts  of  the  army  durii^  the  battle.' 

The  fourth  in  rank  of  the  general  officers  was  the  lieut^Mit- 
ffeneral  of  the  ordnaaoe,  under  whom  were  the  comptroller 
^^f  llie  uiUuauCe  and  the  engineer-general.^ 

^Markham,  Decades  of  War,  p.  170;  Grose,  Military  AntiquiHeSt  i.,  aio; 
Tixrnar,  Pallas  Armala,  p.  249. 

'  Spriggie,  Anglia  Rediviva^  p.  39.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  rank  and  title 
of  sergeant-ma^or-general  were  usually  given  to  officers  commanding  the  forces 
of  particular  districts,  as,  for  instance,  to  Manchester,  Waller,  and  Massey.  An 
officer  whose  position  is  rather  difficult  to  determine  is  the  field-marshsd.  He 
appears  but  for  a  moment  and  then  vanishes  from  the  military  history  of  the 
period.  In  March,  1644,  Parliament  ordered  Essex  to  find  some  post  for  Lord 
Robartes  in  his  army,  and  Essex  appointed  him  field-marshal.  Abroad  the  title 
signified  general-in-chief.  *'  For  the  present,"  writes  Sir  James  Turner  in  1673, 
'*  m  Germany,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  those  who  command  armies  ro3ral  consisting 
of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery  are  qualified  by  the  title  of  Felt  Marshals,  and 
have  an  equivalent  authority  to  the  ancient  Marshals  of  France."  The  word  had 
•come  to  be  used  in  this  sense  during  the  later  part  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  In 
England  and  in  the  case  of  Lord  Robartes  it  had  no  such  significance.  He  held 
rather  the  position  of  the  Lord  Marshal  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  is  described 
as  third  in  rank  amongst  general  officers.  At  least  he  seems  to  have  been  considered 
as  superior  in  rank  to  Skippon,  though  the  point  is  not  very  dear.  Alter  1644  the 
title  disappears  from  the  usts  of  the  army  (Rushworth,  v.,  690,  704;  Commons* 
Journals^  lii.,  433;  Turner,  Pallas  ArmaUt,  p.  247;  Markham,  Decades  </  War^ 
p.  X89). 

'  The  corporals  of  the  field  do  not  appear  in  Sprigge's  list  of  the  New  Model 
army  nor  in  the  later  esublishments  of  1647  ^o  1^1  ^^  when  Cromwell  set  out 
for  Scotland  in  1650  he  obtained  permission  to  add  to  the  establishment  "  for  the 
better  carrying  on  of  the  service,  twenty  men  " to  be  corporals  of  the  field*' 
(Commons'  Journals^  vi. ,  433).  They  were  to  be  paid  "  according  to  the  accustomed 
allowance".  An  account  of  these  officers  and  their  duties  in  the  armies  of  the 
sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries  is  given  by  Markham,  Decades  of  War^  p. 
153,  and  by  Grose,  L,  233.  The  latter  quotes  an  Elixabethan  treatise  called 
The  Miliiayy  Art  of  Trayning.  Turner  also  mentions  them  as  something 
equivalent  to  adjutants  in  the  French  service.  In  England  they  were  evidently 
becoming  obsolete.  The  above  is  the  only  mention  I  have  met  with  of  their  em- 
ployment in  the  English  army  of  this  period,  and  their  precise  positk>n  is  uncertain. 

^  In  the  New  Model,  Thomas  Hammond  (uncle  of  Robert  Hammond,  governor 
of  Carisbrooke  Castle  in  1648)  vras  lieutenant-general  of  the   ordnance,   and 
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There  were  also  other  officers  attached  to  the  staff  of  the 
arm^,  and  charged  with  particular  departments  of  its  ad- 
ministration. A  judge-advocate  with  two  '^marshall  generals," 
or  rather  provost-marshal-generals,  of  horse  and  foot  superin- 
tended the  administration  of  military  justice :  a  commissary- 
general  of  victuals  was  the  head  of  the  commissariat:  a  ^ 
waggon-master-general  took  charge  of  the  train  and  the  >/^ 
ba^affe :  two  treasurers  at  war,  assisted  in  the  case  of  the 
New  Model  by  special  commissioners  appointed  by  Parliament 
for  the  purpose,  managed  the  finances  of  the  army :  ^  and 
besides  these  there  were  medical  officers  to  the  army  and 
chaplains  to  the  army,  who  had  a  general  superintendence  of 
\      the  regimental  surgeons  and  chaplains. 

There  were  two  general  officers  in  the  New  Model  whom 
we  do  not  find  in  modem  armies.  One  was  the  commissary- 
general  of  the  musters,  or  as  he  was  often  called,  muster- 
master-generaL  William  Stane  held  this  post  in  the  New 
Model,  assisted  by  two  deputies,  James  Standish  and  Richard 
Gerard.  The  duty  of  the  muster-master  and  his  assistants 
was  to  keep  the  rolls  of  the  army,  to  call  over  the  lists  of  the 
different  reeiments  every  month,  and  to  see  that  no  more 
men  receivea  pay  than  were  actually  present  with  the  colours, 
and  that  those  present  were  properly  armed  and  equipped.' 

Captain  Richard  Deane  was  comptroller.  Markham's  master  of  the  ordnance 
appears  to  correspond  to  the  lieutenant-general,  and  his  lieutenant  of  the  ord- 
nance to  the  comptroller  {Dtcadu  of  War,  pp.  117,  185 ;  see  also  Ward. 
Animadversums  of  War,  p.  107 ;  Turner,  Pallas  Arma/a,  pp.  194-95). 

1  '*  This  army  went  on  better  by  two  more  wheels  of  treasurers  and  a  committee ; 
the  treasurers  were  men  of  public  spirits  to  the  state  and  army,  and  were  usually 
ready  to  present  some  pay  upon  every  success,  which  was  like  wine  after  work, 
and  cheered  up  the  common  spirits  to  more  activity. 

"  The  committee  which  the  House  of  Commons  formed  were  men  wise,provident, 
active,  and  faithful  in  providing  ammunition,  arms,  recruits  of  men,  clothes ;  and 
that  funilymust  needs  thrive  tlmt  hath  good  stewards  "  (Sprigge.  Anglia  Rediviva^ 
p.  327).  The  two  treasurers  at  war  were  Sir  John  WoUaston  and  Captain  John 
BlackweU.  The  four  commissioners  of  Parliament  were  Colonel  Martin  Pinder, 
Haroourt  Leigfaton,  Thomas  Herbert,  and  Captain  John  Potter.  Their  instruc- 
tioos  are  printed  in  Lord/  Journals,  vii.,  377,  and  many  letters  from  the  oommis- 
Sioneis  are  in  the  hist.  MSS,  Comm.  Report  on  tAe  AISS,  of  the  Duke  (^Portland. 

'  For  the  "  Rules  and  Instructkms  to  the  Muster^Masters  of  the  Army,"  see 
the  Journals  of  the  House  tf  Lords,  14th  Ma^,  164^,  vii.,  374.  There  are  many 
spedinens  of  muster-rolls,  duly  attested  and  signed,  m  the  Record  Office.  In  the 
fstaWishment  of  3rd  Nov.,  1647,  the  muster-master-general  to  the  army  is  entered 
as  receiving  fifteen  shillinyi  a  day,  his  two  deputies  three  and  fourpence  apiece,  and 
bis  two  clerks  two  and  sixpence  eadi.  The  same  list  adds  a  "  Mark-master  and 
joint  commissary  of  the  musters  of  horse,"  who  was  paid  5s.  a  day,  with  three 
servants  paid  as.  each  (Lord/  Jommmls^  iz.,  66^  67). 
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^e  wafi,  in  short,  to  act  as  a  check  upon  the  regimental  oflSoerB 
on  behalf  of  the  treasurer  of  the  army.  An  officeij'  of  much 
greater  importance  was  the  scout-master-general,  to  whom  the 
mtelligence  deg^rtment  of  the  army  was  entrusted.  Tliis 
officer  was  peculiar  to  the  English  army.  ^^  I  have  known 
none  of  them  abroad,"  says  Su:  James  Turner.^  English 
mihtaiy  books  of  the  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  cen- 
turies give  a  detailed  account  of  his  functions.  His  original 
business  was  to  send  out  scouts,  and  to  reconnoitre  the  ground 
round  the  place  where  the  army  was  encamped  and  the 
country  through  which  it  was  to  march.'  In  the  King's 
army  he  appears  to  have  made  this  his  chief  duty.  In  the 
campaign  of  1639  it  was  the  scout-master  who  was  blamed 
when  the  unexpected  advance  of  the  Scottish  army  to  within 
sight  of  the  royal  camp  threw  the  whole  of  the  Jong's  forces 
into  disorder.  *^  Have  not  V  said  the  King,  ^^  good  intelli- 
gence that  the  rebels  can  maich  with  their  army  and  encamp 
within  sight  of  mine,  and  I  not  have  a  word  of  it  till  the  body 
of  their  army  give  the  alarm?'"    The  disaster  of  Naseby 

1  "The  English  have  a  General  Officer  whom  they  qualifie  with  the  Title  of 
Scoutmaster-GeneraL    I  have  known  none  of  them  abroad,  but  I  hear  in  some 

Slaoes  of  Italy  they  have  something  very  like  him,  and  that  is,  II  Capitano  di 
pioni^  the  Captain  of  the  Spies.    I  cannot  believe  that  this  Scoutmaster,  or  this 
Captain,  hath  any  thing  to  do  with  that  Intelligence  which  I  called  publick,  and  is 

Kt  by  parties  whether  of  Horse  or  Foot ;  for  the  commanding  these  out,  and  the 
eptng  of  the  Lists  of  their  Turns  or  Toures  belongs  properly  to  the  Major 
GenenQs  and  the  several  Majors  of  Regiments  both  of  the  Cavahry  and  Infantry,  none 
whereof  I  conceive  will  sufier  the  Scoutmaster  to  usurp  their  Office.  They  must 
then  only  have  the  regulation  of  the  private  Intelligenoe,  wherein  no  doubt  they 
may  ease  the  General  of  the  Army  very  much  "  (Turner,  Pallas  Armala,  p.  265). 

* ' '  The  Scoute  maister  every  evening  upon  the  sounding  of  the  Marshalles  trumpet 
to  the  watche,  must  receive  by  assignment  from  the  General  or  Liefetenant  of  the 
Horsemen  a  sufficient  number  to  scoute,  the  which  by  himsdfe  must  be  directed 
into  crosse  wayes  and  other  places  of  perrill  in  everie  quarter  of  the  campe,  he  must 
ezhorte  them  still  to  silence,  and  to  have  regard  to  looke  about  them,  and  not  to 
forsake  theyr  places  appointed,  till  discoverers  be  put  foorth  in  the  mominge  to 
the  fielde :  Hee  is  in  the  mominge  (by  lyke  assignment)  at  the  discharginge  of  the 
watdie,  to  receive  a  competent  number  of  men  to  discover  the  which  he  must  like- 
wise  appo3mt  to  places  of  most  convenience  for  the  purpose :  in  like  manner  when 
the  campe  dooth  march  he  must  be  styll  scouring  afore  to  see  the  coast  be  cleere  " 
(a  Rbh,  A  Paikway^  1587). 

*  "  Presently  herenpon,  the  Lord  General  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  was  sent  for  to 
the  King ;  The  Scout-Master  was  much  exclaimed  against,  and  he  complained  as 
much  01  the  Souldiers  who  were  seat  out  as  Scouts,  and  gave  him  no  timely  intelll- 
genoe.  But  in  the  Opinion  of  the  Court  and  Commanders,  the  Scout*Master 
General  bore  the  blame  ;  and  his  Crime  was  aggravated,  because  he  was  a  Pi^ist 

"  The  Lord  General  made  this  Reply  to  those  Nobles  that  accused  the  Scout- 
Master,  That  be  made  choice  of  him,  (by  Name  Roger  Widdrington  Esq. ;)  as  the 
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was  also,  in  part  attributed  to  the  negligence  of  the  Eing^s 
scout-master.  Rupert  wished  to  know  whether  it  was  true 
that  Fairfax  was  advancing  to  fight:  whereupon  one  Ruce 
the  scout-master  was  sent  to  discover,  ^*  who  in  a  short  time 
returned  with  a  lie  in  his  mouth,  that  he  had  been  two  or 
three  miles  forward,  and  could  neither  discover  nor  hear  of 
the  rebels  "? 

In  the  New  Model  and  in  the  armies  of  the  Common- 
wealth the  scout-master-general  added  to  his  original  func- 
tion the  duty  of  collecting  intelligence  of  every  kind  about 
the  movements  and  intentions  of  the  enemy.  He  was  not^^*^ 
only  master  of  the  scouts,  but  generally  kept  spies  in  his 
employment.  He  was  not  necessarily  a  soldier.  Though 
Leonajd  Watson,  the  scout-master  of  the  New  Model,  had 
the  rank  of  major,  his  successors  were  generally  civilians.' 
Downing,  the  scout-master  of  Cromwell's  army  in  Scotland, 
had  been  an  Independent  minister,  and  was  afterwards  an 
ambassador.  Henry  Jones,  who  held  the  same  post  under 
Cromwell  in  Ireland,  was  a  bishop  of  the  Irish  Church.* 

The  scout-master%  pay  was  high — about  four  pounds  a  day 
— ^but  out  of  it  he  had  to  maintain  a  couple  of  agents  and 
about  twenty  men.    The  business  of  these  was  naturally  a  ^ 
dangerous  one,  to  their  souls  as  well  as  their  bodies  according 

fittest  Man  in  England  for  the  Office  of  Scout-Master,  beinff  bom  in  that  County 
of  Northumberland,  and  one  best  acquainted  with  all  the  Highlandmen  upon  the 
Borders  of  Scotland,  and  who  was  best  able,  of  any  man  he  knew  in  England, 
to  gain  Intdligience  from  thence ;  and  that  it  was  notoriously  known,  he  was  a 
Gentleman  who  ever  bore  a  perfect  hatred  to  the  Scots,  and  was  a  stout  active  man 
upon  Border-Service  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elisabeth ;  that  he  was  a  person  of 
quality,  and  he  doubted  not  of  his  Integrity,  and  that  he  would  justify  himsdf. 

"  In  conclusion  this  business  was  hushed  up,  but  great  was  the  murmuring  of 
the  Private  Souldiers  in  the  Camp"  (Rushworth,  iL,  pt.  iL,  p.  938). 

1  Walker,  Historical  Discourses,  p.  114  (or  p.  130). 

*  Watson  had  been  scout-master  to  Manchester's  army,  and  wrote  a  valuable 
narrative  of  Marston  Moor.  A  letter  from  him  to  Manchester  announcing  Rupert's 
approach  and  the  numbers  of  his  army  is  printed  in  Fairfax  Correspondence,  iii., 
III.  Just  before  Naseby,  Watson  did  very  valuable  service  by  intercepting  Royalist 
despatdies  (Sprigge,  p.  53 ;  Portland  MSS,,  L,  234). 

•November,  1650.  "Warrant  to  pay  George  Downing^^  for  three  weeks  pay 
as  scoutmaster-general,  to  begin  Nov.  i-ai,  1649."    SigMoby  O.  Cromwell. 

November,  165a  ' '  Warrant  to  pay  Dr.  Henry  Jones,  late  Bishop  of  Clogher, 
9M  soontmaster-goieral,  ^454  8s.  for  self,  a  agents  and  ao  men  for  142  days,  04 
June  to  12  Nov."  The  receipt  is  signed  "  Hen.  Clogher"  (Exckeqiur  Papers), 
In  the  esublishment  of  1647,  2^4  per  diem  is  allowed  for  the  soout-master  and  his 
assistants  [Lfird^  /oMmaUp  ix.,  66). 
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to  one  soout-master-general.  **  I  have  not  a  few  times  sighed," 
wrote  William  Rowe  to  Cromwell,  ^^that  men  set  to  work 
by  me  hare  necessarily  sinned,  and  one  or  two  complained 
thereof  to  me,  and  desired  therefore  the  greater  wages,  which 
last  never  troubled  me ;  and  of  late  the  sufferings,  maims  and 
injuries  of  some  I  have  employed,  have  had  their  impression 
more  than  perhaps  needed,  but  I  have  in  both  these  respects 
a  melancholy  som."  ^ 

In  1667  the  Protector^s  gov^nment,  in  a  fit  of  unwise 
economy,  proposed  to  abolish  the  deputy  to  the  scout-master- 
general  who  was  on  the  establishment  of  the  army  of  occu- 
pation in  Scotland.  Against  this  General  Monck  protested. 
No  man  was  better  served  than  he  was  by  his  intelligence 
department,  and  no  one  attached  more  importance  to  that 
branch  of  the  service.  ^  I  must  confess,"  said  he,  ^^  that  there 
has  been  as  much  good  service  done  for  the  public  by  the  intel- 
ligence I  have  gotten  by  the  help  of  a  Deputy-Seoutmaster- 
General,  than  nath  be^  done  by  the  forces  in  preventing 
of  rising  of  parties ;  so  that  I  think  his  Highnesses  affisiirs  in 
these  parts  cannot  well  be  carried  on  without  such  a  man.'' ' 
Monck  gained  his  point,  and  this  useful  official  was  con- 
tinued, at  a  reducea  salary. 

In  conclusion,  it  remains  to  sum  up  the  chief  points  in  the 
history  of  the  New  Model. 
'  2     The  New  Model,  which  was  in  1645  one  of  several  armies, 

.    I  had  by  1649  absorbed  and  incorporated  into  itself  all  the 

I '  '  other  armies  of  the  Parliament.     It  was  no  longer  the  "  New 
Model,"  but  the  Army. 

'     It  waa  originally  composed  of  the  remnant  of  the  armies  of 
,  {Issex,  Manchester,' flOd'YVil^iR;  qnppkmenfted  b/pi*^^^  °^^^* 

i  ^  At  first  it  was  recruited  both  by  volunteering  and  -hnpress- 

^  r  loent,  but  after  1661  by  voluntemng  only. 

The  rank  and  fUe  of  the  infimtey  had  very  little  education, 

^  '  but  the  cavalry  were  drawn  from  a  higher  social  rank  and 
were  often  men  of  some  education,  and  even  of  some  little 


as 
Rowe 


1  NickoUs,  Letiirs  and  Papers  of  StaU  Addrtssid  to  Cromwell  (generaUy  known 


-  x^iuiuus,  Mjeaers  ana  ropers  ef  Auae  Jiaaressea  to  L.rvmweis  (genenuiy  Known 
the  Milton  State  Pafers)^  p.  z6.  Many  specimens  of  the  intdligenoe  sent  to 
we  by  his  agents  in  ^tland  are  printed  in  the  early  part  of  this  collection. 

^Clarke  AfSS,,  11 »  f.  ax.    For  the  history  of  the  office  alter  the  Restoration, 
see  Clifik>rd  Walton,  Histopy  cfUu  British  Standing  Army,  pp.  6ai,  6aa. 
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property.    In  toth  cavaliy  and  infantry  promotion  fix,m  the  A 
ranks  was  possible,  and  by  no  means  uncommon.  'f 

As  to  tne  officers,  a  large  proportion  of  them,  especially 
amongst  the  horse,  were  gentlemen  by  birth,  but  few  had  I 
any  military  training  save  what  they  had  acquired  during  i 
the  CSvil    War.      All   were    originally  appointed    by  the! 
commander-in-chief,  eaSi  looked  to  him  for  promotion.     Pro-  ( i 
molion^nrT»y  merit  tempered  by  respect  for  the  claims  of  |/ 
seniority.  ' 

The  power  of  the  commander-in-chief  was  very  ^reat.  All  \ 
military  power  was  concentrated  in  his  hands:  he  had  ab- 
solute freedom  as  to  his  movements,  and  absolute  freedom  in 
his  choice  of  officers.  Fairfax  had  a  larger  authority  than 
Essex  had  enjoyed,  and  Cromwell  a  larger  authority  than 
Fairfax.  Botti  during  their  campaigns  had  more  power  in 
their  hands  than  Wellington  had  during  his.  Theii:  authoriiy 
WAR  fn  gnmff  extent  limited  by  the  necessity  of  consulting 
*"**r*  ^ffirfip  ^"  ft  ffpuncjl  of  war,  toiTJEhjOiflCBEt^^  was  more 
apgyent  th^i  real. 

rJext  in  ranic  to  the  general  were  the  lieutenant-general 
and  the  major-general,  one  charged  with  the  command  of  the 
horse,  the  other  with  the  <^iQ^ggj^J?f  ^^^  ^<^^*  There  was 
also  a  lieutenant-general  of  2trnuer]^who  commanded  the 
artillery  and  engineers,  and  there  were  on  the  general  staff 
of  the  army  ouier  officers  charged  with  particular  depart- 
ments. One  of  the  most  important  of  these  was  the  scout- 
master-general, and  one  of  the  causes  of  the  success  of 
Fairfax  and  Cromwell  was  the  efficiency  of  their  intelligence 
department.  Indeed,  in  its  entirety,  the  army  w^  a  compact, 
^il^^^ftnisedJbpdy,  working  like  a  machineft,AB<L4iirectea  by 
ft  jingle  will. 


CHAPTER  IV 
THE   INFANTRY 

THE  increasing  importance  of  infantry  is  one  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  sixteenth  and  the  seventeenth  centuries. 
No  doubt  the  greater  importance  of  the  foot  soldier  was  partly 
due  to  the  introduction  of  firearms,  but  for  some  time  after 
their  introduction  infantry  were  not  able  to  contend  against 
cavalry  on  anything  like  equal  terms.  The  reason  was,  partly 
that  the  earliest  firearms  were  not  very  efficient  weapons,  partly 
that  it  was  a  long  time  before  a  system  of  drill  and  tactics 
was  evolved  which  enabled  the  infantry  to  make  the  best  use 
of  their  new  weapons.  *^  As  our  footmen  of  the  new  discipline 
are  armed  and  ordered,"  said  an  Elizabethan  writer,  ^^  a  tnou- 
sand  horse  is  able  to  defeat  five  times  as  many  such  footmen.'^  ^ 
All  depended  on  the  issue  of  the  fight  between  the  cavalry 
of  opposing  armies.  It  became  a  maxim,  that  when  the 
cavalry  of  an  army  was  defeated,  the  destruction  of  the 
infantry  followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Sir  Francis  Vere  in  his  accoimt  of  the  battle  of  Newport  in 
1600  notes  as  a  ^^  strange  and  unusual "  thing,  that  ^*  whereas 
most  commonly  in  battles  the  success  of  the  foot  dependeth 
upon  that  of  the  horse,  here  it  was  clean  contrary;  for  so 
long  as  the  foot  held  good,  the  horse  could  not  be  beaten  out 
of  the  field ;  though,  as  it  fell  out,  they  might  be  chased  to 
them  ".« 

Before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  infantry  had 
so  much  increased  in  efficiency,  that  soldiers  ceased  to  hold 
the  traditional  view  that  it  was  more  honourable  to  serve  in 
the  horse  than  the  foot.     "  My  choice,**  wrote  Robert  Monro 

>  Thomas  Digges.  Four  Paradoxes,  X604,  P-  53* 
'  CommrnktrUst  p.  xoo,  ed.  1657. 
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in  16S7)  **  shall  be  ever  to  command  on  foot."  If  kings  took 
his  advice,  he  added,  they  would  esteem  their  infantry  officers 
more  than  their  cavalry  officers.  Then  fewer  would  serve  on 
horseback,  more  on  foot.  A  king's  charges  would  be  less  and 
his  profit  more ;  his  army  stronger,  his  victories  more  frequent, 
his  conquests  better  maintained.^ 

In  Eiigland,  at  the  time  when  the  Civil  War  began,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  infantry  was  yet  as  highly  esteemed  as 
cavalry,  but  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe  it  had  greatly  increased 
in  efficiency,  and  therefore  in  honour. 

Since  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  the  armament  of  English 
foot  had  been  simplified  and  made  more  uniform.  By  1640 
an  English  foot  regiment  consisted  solely  of  musketeers 
and  piEemen.  A  chance  had  also  taken  place  during  the 
same  period  in  the  relative  number  of  musketeers  and 
pikemen  which  a  regiment  contained.  At  first  muske- 
teers were  in  a  decided  minority,  and  there  were  generally 
at  least  two  pikemen  to  one  musketeer;  then  for  a  time 
the  number  m  musketeers  and  pikemen  were  equal ;  and 
finally  there  were  two  musketeers  to  one  pikeman.^  This 
was  the  process  which  went  on  in  continental  armies,  and 

^  *'  Likewise  I  cannot  say,  bat  Hone-men  are  usefull  nuuiy  times,  as  tbey  were 
here ;  yet  in  my  opinion,  in  their  service,  they  are  not  to  be  paralleld  to  foot :  For 
at  the  in-taking  of  Townes,  and  in  hUly  and  mountainous  Countries,  that  are 
straisfat  by  nature,  tbey  are  not  usefull,  neither  can  they  doe  but  little  service,  yet 
for  their  ereat  charges  they  are  much  harder  to  be  entertained :  Therefore  my 
choioe  shall  be  ever,  as  most  credible  to  command  on  foote,  and  if  I  were  worthy 
to  advise  a  King,  or  a  Generall  following  warres,  I  would  wish  him  to  esteeme 
more  of  his  foot  Officers,  than  of  his  horse :  then  fewer  should  serve  on  horsebacke, 
and  more  on  foote ;  and  as  his  Charses  should  be  lesse,  his  profit  should  be  the 
more,  his  Annie  the  stronger,  his  Countrey  lesse  spoyl'd,  his  contribution  to 
maintaine  his  Annie  the  tetter  payd,  his  treasure  richer,  his  Victories  more 
frequent,  and  more  durable,  his  Conquests  the  better  maintained "  (Monro  His 
Expedition^  etc.,  pt.  I,  34 ;  cf.  Turner,  Pallas  Armata,  p.  243). 

*'*  Formerly  scarce  the  fourth  part  of  a  Company  was  arm'd  with  fire-guns, 
whether  Harquebusses  or  Musquets.  In  every  one  of  the  seven  Legions  which 
were  ordained  by  Francis  the  First,  to  be  a  constant  infantry  in  France,  there  were 
at  most  (in  the  latter  end  of  his  Reign)  but  eighteen  hundred  Harquebussers,  all 
the  rest  of  the  six  thousand  were  heavily  armed,  their  offensive  weapons  being  long 
Poles  or  Perches,  most  whereof  were  Pikes,  to  which  were  added  Pistols  and  Swords. 
The  Forces  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  his  brother  Ferdinand,  King 
of  the  Romans  at  Vienna,  when  they  expected  Soliman,  were  reckon'd  to  be  at  least 
one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  Horse  and  Foot,  whereof  eighty  thousand  belong'd 
to  the  Infantry,  and  of  these  only  twenty  thousand  were  Harquebusiers,  the  other 
sixty  thousand  were  heavy  armed ;  and  for  the  offensive  they  had  such  weapons 
as  I  have  described  in  another  place.  Maximilian  the  Second  order'd  (as  I  told 
you  before)  his  Companies  to  be  four  hundred  strong,  whereof  one  hundred  and 
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England  followed  their  example,  but  more  slowly.  Two 
mihtaiy  writers  at  the  beginniiif;  of  Charles  the  First's 
reign,  Grervase  Markham  and  Sir  Thomas  Kellie,  describe 
a  regiment  as  consisting  half  of  musketeers  and  half  of 

fiikemen.^  By  1643  England  had  reached  the  third  stage, 
t  is  probable  that  in  the  army  under  the  Earl  of  Es^ 
two-thirds  of  every  regiment  were  musketeers,  for  it  is 
certain  that  it  was  so  m  the  case  of  the  redment  which 
Colonel  Harley  raised  for  his  army  in  1648.'  This  was  also 
the  proportion  which  obtained  in  the  Scottish  army  which 
Leslie  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  Parliamentary  cause  in  1644.* 
In  the  New  Model  from  the  very  b^inning  there  were  always 
two  musketeers  to  one  pikeman.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Elton, 
who  served  in  it,  definitely  says  sokthii^.^!c^lete  Body  of  the 
^Art  MUUary,  which  appeared  in  .1650.^  ;  0t  these  ti^  arms 
jtEe  pike.wa&JItiM  itj^ued^as  move  Inmmirable.thoa  the  mus- 
[ketc  Bx)ger  Williams  in  his  Discourse  of  War^  published  in 
1590,  devotes  a  chapter  to  proving  this  proposition,  and  Elton 
writing  sixty  years  later  makes  the  same  statement.^    The 

forty  were  appointed  to  be  Harquebussicre  (the  Musquet  not  being  then  in  requeit) 
with  Headpieces  and  Rapiers,  among  whom  ten  of  the  lustiest  and  strongest  were 
to  carry  each  of  them  a  Harquebuss  a  Croc,  the  Calibre  whereof  was  made  to 
receive  six  Balb  cast  of  one  pound  of  Lead ;  all  the  rest  of  the  Compcmy  were  to 
carry  Pikes,  Halberts,  and  Partisans,  and  all  of  them  were  to  be  in  full  defensive 
arms,  with  Swords,  and  each  of  them  a  Pistol  at  his  Girdle,  or  as  it  is  called  in  the 
establishment,  a  short  fire-gun.  In  process  of  time  when  Soldiers  became  expert 
at  the  Musquet,  Companies  how  strong  or  weak  soever  were  divided  into  three 
parts,  two  thirds  whereof  were  Pikemen,  and  one  third  Musqueteers ;  thereafter  the 
Musquet  crav'd  the  half  of  the  Game,  and  got  it.  so  that  each  Company  was  equally 
divided  into  Pikemen  and  Musqueteers.  But  equality  for  most  port  is  short  liv^d, 
and  so  far'd  it  in  this,  for  very  soon  the  Musqueteers  chaileng'd  the  two  thirds,  and 
obtain'd  them,  leaving  but  one  third  for  the  Pikemen,  which  for  most  part  yet  they 
keep,  though  in  sevenU  places  (as  I  have  said  before)  Pikes  are  sent  to  look  for 
their  fortunes  elsewhere"  (Sir  James  Turner,  Pallas  Armaia,  p.  215). 

*Sir  Thomas  Kellie,  Pallas  Armata,  1627,  p.  14;  Gervase  Markham,  Tkt 
Souldiers  Grammar^  1626,  p.  15.  "According  to  our  present  discipline,"  says  the 
latter,  "  a  company  of  200  men  would  contain  100  pikemen  and  100  musketeers  ". 

^Report  on  th€  Duke  of  Portlands  MSS.,  iii..  pi  X19. 

^Memorie  of  the  Somervilks,  il ,  307 ;  cf,  Generall  LessUy^  s  Dinction  and  Order 
for  the  Exercising  cf  Horrse  and  Foot^  164^,  p.  i. 

^  "  Our  Companies  consisting  of  one  hundred  men,  two  parts  being  musketeers, 
apBka third  pikes"  (Elton,  ed.  1659,  see  Appendix  A). 

.  ^tTo  prove  the  pike  the  most  honourable  weapon  carried  by  Footmen"  is  the 
titM'of  Williams's  chapter.  Elton's  seco^cTiapTer,lieaded ' '  Severall  reasons  why 
the  Pike  is  the  more  honourable  arme- is  reprinted  in  Appendix  B".  See  also 
Turner.  Pallas  Armaia,  p.  aaa 
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pike  was  held  •^nr^.bc^yurfth^^'^^^'^Uflf  **"  """^  ^'^^  «>k^^ 
anpioit  weapon.  It  was  also  hfildjooore  honouiabJiGubecause 
alfaclventuroiis  gentlemen  who.enlistied  to.  see  the  wars  pre- 
f§a£lL.as  the  phrase  was,  ^^to  brail  a  pike".  Therefbn^the 
pikeman  was  regaraed  as  r  yfintiAmAn  /»QirTip|niwi  witn  xhe 
lusketee 


musketeer.  There  is  a  curious  illustration  of  this  view  in 
bnakespeare's  Henry  F.,  when  the  King,  on  the  night  before 
Aginoourt,  wanders  disguised  through  his  camp,  and  meets 
Ancient  Pistol.  '^Art  thou  officer?"  asks  Pistol,  ^^or 
art  thou  base,  common,  and  popular?"  *^I  am  a  gentle- 
man of  a  company,"  replies  the  King.  "Trailst  thou 
the  puissant  pike?"  demands  PistoL  ^^Even  so,"  is  the 
answer.^ 

\,  jJtolL  ttiifflBu  JKftS  ^ibftt  njlf<>^pry>n  w^j^  usubUy  f^Tier  |nen 
BJUPirft^^y  ^hfP  the,  nnu^'ke^^"'  Physical  strength  was  not 
so  necessary  for  shooting  as  for  managing  the  pike.  Therefore, 
remarks  fUstaff  to  Bardolph,  when  he  is  cnoosing  his  men, 

«  Piif  ma.  g  naMvay  Jujjp  WoyPa  hanA    .    .    .    O  glvC  mC  alwayS  a 

little,  lean,  old,  chapt,  bsjIXabat ".'  It  was  a  standing  instruc- 
tion to  officers  to  make  the  b^ggfp^  yeqp^its  pikemen.  just  as  . 
in  the  next  century  T3S^ey  were  made  grenadiers?"  jJut  the 
in8truction~was  not  always  observed,  and  in  1671  Sir  James 
Turner  bitterly  complamed  of  the  supine  carelessness  of 
modem  officers  ^^  who  take  no  notice  to  make  a  difference  of 
those  who  are  to  carry  muskets  and  pikes,  distributing  them 
promiscuously  to  the  stronger  and  the  weaker,  whereas  without 

strongest  ghould  be 
^e  better  endure  the 
A  pikeman's  armour  was 
heavy :  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  foot  he  was  as  a  cuirassier 
to  a  light  horseman.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  combe-cap,  as  it 
was  termed,  that  is  an  iron  helmet  with  a  ridge  like  a  cock's 
comb  on  the  top ;  a  corslet,  or  ^'  back  and  breast " ;  a  go^t 
to  protect  his  throat ;  and  tassets  to  cover  his  thighs.^     But 


1  Act  iv.,  sc  i.  *^ifig Hmry  /K,  pt  II.,  act  iii«|  sc.  ii. 

*  Pallas  Armatat  p.  169. 

^  See  Gervase  Markham,  Soldiers  Accidence,  p.  i6a.  The  passage  is  quoted  by 
Sir  S.  Scott,  The  British  Army^  ii.,  58.  The  scnedule  of  the  prices  of  arms  estab- 
lished by  Charles  the  First  in  1639  thos  fixes  the  "  Prices  of  the  Parts  of  a  whole 
corslet  or  Footman's  Armour  rusietted,  vii, : — 


promiscuously  to  the  stronger  and  the  weak 
all  question,  the  tallest,  piggest,  and  si 
ordered  to  carrv  pik^  tMt  they  may  tli< 
weight  of  tneir  oefensive  arms  ".*    A  pik 
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gorget  and  tassets  were  generally  abandoned  even  in  Queen 
lilizabeth's  days,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  pikemen  who 
fought  imder  E^x  and  Fairfax  had  no  armour  save  the 
corHet  and  headpiece.  Even  so  reduced  the  pikeman's  armour 
was  a  great  buraen  to  him  in  long  marches,  and  especially  in 
the  summer.  He  was,  said  a  soldier,  as  it  were  '*  imprisoned 
in  his  armour''  whereas  the  musketeer  marched  *^nee  and 
open  to  the  air,  which  is  no  small  benefit  and  happiness  to 
him  upon  such  occasions''.^  Before  the  Civil  War  ended, 
even  the  corslet  was  generally  abandoned  in  the  English 
army,  and  the  troops  whom  Cromwell  sent  to  serve  in  Flanders 
in  1657  had  none.  Lockhart,  who  commanded  the  contingent 
in  1658,  was  eager  to  reintroduce  them.  *^  If  his  Highness," 
he  wrote  to  Thurloe,  '^  could  spare  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred 
corslets  for  our  pikemen,  I  would  accustom  them  to  wear 
them  when  they  moimt  their  guards,  and  at  all  other  reviews ; 
a  stand  of  five  hundred  pikes  well  armed  with  headpiece 
and  corslet  will  be  a  very  terrible  thing  to  be  seen  in 
these  countries."'  For  by  this  time  the  rest  of  the  armies 
of  Europe  had  generally  abandoned  the  use  of  defensive 
armour  for  infantry  in  order  to  secure  greater  mobility. 
**  When  we  see  batallions  of  pikes,"  wrote  Sir  James  Turner 
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The  gorget  lyned a    6 

"  The  totall  of  the  footman's  armour  i    a    o" 

—{Grose,  ii.,  335). 

Charles  the  Second's  Militia  Act  specifies  only  "back,  breast,  and  headpiece" 
{/Hd. ,  iL,  339).  Monck  recommends  "  a  girdle  of  buff  to  be  worn  under  the  skirts 
of  his  doublet "  as  safer  and  more  serviceable  for  the  pikeman  than  taces  {Odserva- 
Hans,  p.  97). 

1 "  Adde  to  these  inconveniences,  That  to  be  put  upon  long  and  quick  Marches 
in  hot  Summer  weather,  with  Armes  compleat  as  well  for  Pike  as  for  Corslet,  (and 
Soldiers  are  subject,  and  liable  to  such  duties,)  cannot  but  be  wondorfully  burtnen- 
some,  and  the  more  by  reason  of  the  excessive  heat  which  he  is  forc'd  to  suffer, 
being  (as  I  may  so  say)  imprison'd  in  his  Armes :  whereas  the  Musquetier  marches 
with  a  great  deale  of  liberty,  and  is  free  and  open  to  the  aire,  wtuch  is  no  small 
benefit  and  happinesse  to  him  upon  such  occasions"  (Lupton,  A  Warlike  Treatise 
of  the  Pike,  p.  106). 

*  Tkurloe  Papers^  vil ,  9x5. 
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in'  1671,  ^  we  see  them  everywhere  naked,  unless  it  be  in  the 
Netherlands."  ^ 

The  offensive  weapons  of  the  pikeman  consisted  of  a  pike 
and  a  sword.  According  to  Monck  and  Turner  the  proper 
length  of  the  pike  should  have  been  eighteen  feet,  but  in  prac- 
tice it  was  a  good  deal  shorter.  A  contract  for  supplying  pikes 
to  the  Protector^s  army  in  1667  specified  sixteen  feet  as  the 
length  required,  and  the  Militia  Act  of  Charles  the  Second  laid 
down  the  same  rule.'  On  active  service  soldiers  had  a  habit 
of  cutting  their  pike-staves  shorter  to  make  them  more  man- 
ageable and  lighter,  which  the  officers  were  warned  toprevent. 
English  soldiers  in  Ireland  did  so,  according  to  an  ofncer  who 
served  through  the  rebellion.  ^Some  that  were  not  strong 
enough  in  the  British  Army  for  his  pike  in  a  windy  day 


^ "  ^^^nLMnflrm  Armiwii  m  thannnifmtnnf.i,  consist  of  heavy  and  light  armed, 
■swell  Horae  as  Foot  In  the  Cavalnr,  the  Cuirassier  is  the  Km^y  ainw^  tmd  the 
nSBOSx  in^^  iBfS"*1Y  '^^  strength  of  all  Armies  ever  was  and  is  the  Infantry, 
ana  ^Aestrength  of  it  is  the  heavy  armed.  He  who  is  in  £ood  Armour  fights  with 
oo^^age,  as  fearing  no  wgirnds,  and  fri^htenThim  with  wnom^-liHlgntS  tfiat  is  not 
so  wdluiuul  "raementnen  composmg  the  Body  of  the  Infantry,  and  the  men  of 
Arms  the  Body  of  the  Cavalry,  should  be  armed  tnat  they  majr  appear  to  an  enemy 
fwhen  tb^  come  to  the  shock)  as  a  Brasen  or  Iron  Wall.  It  is  tnie,  a  Batallion  of 
Pikes,  without  Defensive  Arms,  may,  being  serr'd  together,  hinder  a  Troop  of  Horae 
from  getting  in  among  them ;  but  their  Heads  and  Bodies  being  naked,  and  having 
nothing  on  either  of  them  to  resist  the  force  of  a  Carabine  or  Pistol-ball,  (except  it 
be  a  Buff  coat,  and  for  most  part,  not  that)  it  is  not  to  be  fanded.  but  a  Volley  of 
shot  from  a  Bodv  of  Horse  standing  without  the  danger  of  the  pomts  of  Pikes,  will 
make  many  of  the  Pikeroen  fall,  which  will  so  disorder  thdr  Efody,  that  a  sudden 
Char^  of  Horse  wiU  easily  break  it.  This  is  agreat  defect  of  our  Modem  Mihtia, 
of  which  most  Nations  are  now  guilty ;  for  though  in  all  their  Constitutions  of  War 
there  is  an  appointment  for  heavy  Armed  Horse  and  Foot,  yet  when  we  see 
Qatallions  of  Pikes,  we  see  them  every  where  naked,  unless  it  be  in  the  Netherlands, 
wBeiViMim,,  om^  tMM^MftfiaMfnwM^inpBSent  the  ancient  Militia ;  and  we  find 
an  Universal  defect  in  the  Cavalry,  as  tothe  heavy  armed,  there  being  but  few 
Cuirassiers  in  many  Armies,  and  m  very  many  none  of  than  at  all  to  be  seen  " 
(Turner,  PtUJas  Armata,  p.  i68). 

'Sir  S.  Scott  quotes  the  following  from  the  Ordnance  Accounts :  "  ao  Oct., 
x657»  3>Soo  pikes  to  be  furnished  at  3s.  4d.  apiece ;  to  be  made  of  good  ash,  16 
feet  long,  bars  to  be  strong  and  serviceable,  in  length  to  be  2  ft  or  aa  mches.  The 
staves  to  be  ccrfoured  with  aquafortis"  {Britisk  Army,  ii.,  64).  The  schedule  of 
the  prices  of  arms  issued  by  Charles  the  First  in  163a  fiixes  the  price  of  the  pike  at 
4a.  6d.,  viz,  : — 

i.    d, 

"The Staffs a    6 

The  Head i    S 

Socket  and  Colouring 4 


(I 


Summe       4    d"** 

(Turner,  Pallas  Arwtaia,  p.  176 ;  Monck,  OiservoHoms,  p.  96 ;  Qrose,  Militaiy 
AntiqmHis^  il,  335,  339). 
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would  cat  off  a  foot,  and  some  two  of  their  {ukes,  which 
is  a  damned  thing  to  be  suffered."^  What  the  conse- 
quences of  suffering  it  were  was  shown  at  the  battle  of 
Benburb  in  164s6.  The  crushing  defeat  which  Owen  Roe 
there  inflicted  upon  the  Scottish  army  waa  partly  due  to 
the  inferiori^  of  the  Scottish  pikes,  tn  the  nrst  place,  the 
pikes  of  the  frish  were  longer  ^*  by  a  foot  or  two  "  tnan  tiiose 
of  the  Scots.  In  the  second  place,  their  pikeheads  were  of  a 
better  shape.  ^*They  were  £Etr  better  to  pierce,"  says  the 
Enelish  officer  just  quoted,  ^^  being  four  square  and  small," 
whue  the  pikes  of  the  Scots  were  ^^  broadheaded,  which  are 
the  worst  in  the  world  ".^  Lord  Orrery,  who  served  in  these 
Irish  wars  too,  thought  lozenge-shaped  heads  the  best, 
^  because  they  are  sha^  to  enter,  and  when  entered  broad 
to  wound  with  ".  He  also  insisted  that  the  pikehead  should 
be  fastened  to  the  staff  by  thin  iron  plates  about  four  feet 
long ;  for  otherwise  it  was  liable  to  be  accidentally  broken  off, 
or  to  be  cut  off  by  the  enemy's  horsemen  with  tneir  swords.' 
The  other  oflensive  weapon  with  which  the  pikeman  was 

auipped  was  a  sword,  but  it  was  not  of  much  use  to  him. 
onck  recommended  that  he  should  be  armed  with  ^^  a  good 
stiff  tuck,"  that  is,  a  rapier  instead  of  a  cutting  sword.     *^  If 

*  TAe  History  of  the  Warr  of  Ireland^  from  1641  to  1653,  by  a  British  ojfficer  of 
the  regiment  of  Sir  John  Clotworthy^  2873,  p.  49^ 

*IHd,t  P-49> 

*"  I  must  before  I  proceed  further  mind  the  great  carelessness  of  those  who 
fiimish  pikes  to  the  companies  out  of  the  stores,  and  those  officers  who  receive 
them.  For  'tis  but  too  common  amongst  us  to  have  in  one  r^ment  pikes  of 
several  lengths,  and  only  armed  at  the  point  with  lozange  heads,  whoxas  z6  foot 
and  a  half  ought  to  be  the  general  length  and  standard  of  all  pikes,  as  'tis  amongst 
the  Switxers ;  which,  if  the  staff  be  made  of  seasoned  ash.  is  not  heavy  for  any 
ordinary  man,  and  less  heavy  to  pikemen,  who  are  usually  the  properest  and 
strongest  men  in  our  companies.  .  .  .  The  pikes  armed  at  the  points  with  loxange 
heads,  if  the  cheeks,  or  sides  of  the  pikes,  are  not  armed  with  thin  plates  of  iron 
four  foot  deep,  are  very  apt  to  be  broken  off  near  the  heads,  if  the  pudi  be  vigorous 
and  the  resistance  considerable.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  unless  the  pikes  be  armed 
with  those  thin  iron  plates,  they  are  eauly  cut  off  with  sharp  swOTds,  for  the  pike, 
especially  toward  the  end,  is  carried  tapering,  to  poise  it  the  better,  and  thereby 
renders  it  the  more  flippent  for  those  who  use  it ;  so  that  the  slenderer  part  of  the 
pike,  if  unarmed,  is  the  more  liable  to  be  cut  off,  it  being  there  nearest  to  the 
enemy ;  whereas  if  the  pikes  were  armed  with  those  thin  plates,  and  four  foot 
deep,  no  cutting  swords  (which  are  alwa|[es  of  the  shortest)  could  destroy  the  pikes, 
since  that  part  of  the  staff  of  the  pike  which  is  unarmed,  would  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  horseman's  sharp  cutting  sword :  I  remember  we  once  carried  a  fort  by 
storm,  because  the  enemies  pikes  had  not  those  plates,  whereby  the  heads  of  them 
were  cut  off"  (Orrery,  Art  of  War,  [)p.  26-98). 
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you  ann  your  men  with  swords,"  said  he,  **  half  the  swords 
you  have  in  your  army  amongst  your  common  men  wiQ  upon 
the  first  march  you  make  be  broken  with  cutting  of  boughs."  ^ 
The  foot  soldier's  sjQgrd  was  generally  of  poor  quality,  ^  being  1 
for  the  most  part,"  saia  Sir  James  Turner,  "  e3rtjsamly  ^jase  "  j 
and  therefore  it  would  be  better  to  provide  them  with 
hatchets,  so  that  they  might  cut  wood  for  making  their  huts 
or  their  fires.*  Orrery,  writing  a  few  years  later  than  Turner, 
complained  that  nowadays  few  pikemen  and  still  fewer 
musketeers  had  any  swords,  declanng  that  without  a  sword 
a  man  did  not  look  like  a  soldier.^  But  whatever  the 
case  may  have  been  in  the  army  of  Charles  the  Second,  the 
infantry  of  the  New  Model,  both  pikemen  and  musketeers, 
were  supplied  with  swords.  The  accounts  for  arms  supplied 
in  1645  show  that  a  sword  with  a  Dutch  blade,  and  with  a 
belt  added,  cost  four  shillings  and  sixpence.^ 

Pikemen  thus  armed  and  equipped  did  good  service  during 
the  Civil  Wars.  More  than  once  their  steadiness  turned  the 
fortune  of  a  fight.  At  the  battle  of  Atherton  Moor  in  July, 
164S,  the  day  would  have  be«i  lost  for  the  Royalists  had  not 
^a  body  of  pikes"  beaten  back  Fairfax's  cavalry  and  given 
the  rest  of  their  army  time  to  rally .^  At  Newbury  it  was 
the  pikemen  who  b^t  back  Prince  Ruperfs  horse.  The 
muskets  of  the  trained  bands  would  not  have  stopped  his 
charge :  his  horsemen,  says  Clarendon,  ^^  endured  their  storm 
of  small  shot,"  but  ^*  could  make  no  impression  on  their  stand 
of  pikes,"  and  were  "  forced  to  wheel  about  ".• 

At  Mareton  Moor  the  two  regiments  of  the  Earl  of 
Lindsay  and  Lord  Maitland  won  well-deserved  fame  by  the 
steadiness  with  which  they  beat  off  the  Royalist  horse,  ^^having 
interlined  their  musketeers  with  pikemen,  they  made  the 
enemies  horse,  notwithstanding  for  all  the  assistance  they 

^  Monck,  ObservatUnSf  p.  36.  *  Turner,  Pallas  Armala,  p.  275. 

*  Orrery,  p.  98.  *  Exchequer  MSS» ,  31. 

***  This  is  memorable,  that  when  the  day  seemed  lost  on  his  side,  and  manv  of 
his  horse  and  foot  standing  doubtfull  and  wavering ;  a  stand  or  body  of  pikes, 
which  being  not  usefuU,  where  the  two  armies  were  strongliest  engaged,  came  up 
to  the  defence  of  their  foot,  and  charged  by  Fairfax's  horse,  repelling  them^  gave 
leisure  to  rally  horse  and  foot,  and  by  the  (Tedit  thereof  entirely  defeated  Fauiax's 
army  "  (Sir  Philip  Warwick,  Memoirs,  p.  257 ;  c/,  Uft  of  the  Duhe  tf  Newcastle^ 
p.  48.  ed.  x886). 

*  Clarendon,  ReiellioH,  vii.,  an. 
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had  of  their  foot,  at  two  several  assaults  to  give  ground  ".^ 
It  was  with  their  pikes  that  at  the  close  of  the  same  battle 
Newcastle's  Whiteooats  made  such  a  desperate  stand  against 
the  cavalry  of  Cromwell  and  Leslie,  and  Lord  Orreiy  tells 
us  that  in  the  last  battle  fought  in  Ireland  a  body  of  Irish 
pikemen,  abandoned  by  their  musketeers  and  then:  cavalry, 
charged  the  English  hoi^e  and  almost  reversed  the  fate  of 
the  day.* 

Often,  too,  in  the  battles  of  the  Gvil  War  we  hear  of  the 
pikemen  of  the  two  armies  charging  each  other.  It  was  so 
at  Edgehill.  At  Preston  CromwelTs  despatch  describes  his 
foot  as  '^  often  coming  to  push  of  pike  and  close  firing  ".  At 
Dunbar  it  was  ^*  at  the  push  of  pike "  that  Cromwell's  own 
regiment  beat  back  '^  the  stoutest  regiment  the  enemy  had 
there  ".  At  Worcester,  too,  ^*  the  dispute  was  long,  and  very 
near  at  hand,  and  often  at  push  of  pike".' 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  services  which  pikemen  per- 
formed during  the  Civil  War,  it  is  possible  to  perceive  more 
than  one  sim  that  tjie  contest  between  the  pike  4jid  the 
iQUsket  would  end  in^eluciM^^thAiausket.  It  was  so 
abroad.  Before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  English 
N^  military  writers  had  pointed  out  that  the  pike  was  generally 
abandoned  by  the  French,  and  that  the  English  must  increase 
their  number  of  musketeers  if  they  were  to  fight  them  on 
equal  terras.*    In  the  course  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  the 

1 A  Fuil  Relation  of  the  late  Victory,  etc,,  sent  by  Captain  Stewart,  1644,  p.  8. 

s  ••  I  had  also  an  experiment  of  the  goodness  of  pikes  in  the  year  1651  when  in  the 
last  battel  we  had  in  Ireland,  I  had  the  honour  to  command  the  English  forces 
against  the  Irish,  and  though  we  fought  in  an  open  countrejr,  and  though  we  had 
routed  (after  a  smart  resistance)  all  the  horse  of  their  left  wing,  and  above  a 
thousand  of  their  musketeers,  which  composed  the  left  battalion  of  their  foot,  yet 
about  z,90o  pikes  of  the  enemy,  without  any  shot  with  them,  advanced  boldly,  and 
charged  our  squadrons  of  horse  so  home,  after  their  horse  and  shot  of  that  wing 
were  routed,  that  we  had  more  wounded  and  killed  in  that  charge  than  in  the 
whole  fight  besides:  so  that  had  they  guarded  their  angles  when  they  charged 
them  round,  they  had  done  us  much  more  mischief,  if  not  recovered  the  day ;  but 
by  the  angles  we  broke  in,  and  afterwards  the  resistance  was  but  small,  nor  mdeed 
could  it  be  otherwise  "  (Onery,  p.  25). 

*Carlyle,  Cromwell,  Letters  hdv.,  cxL,  clxxxiii. 

^Sutcliffe,  Practice,  Proceedings  and  Laws  of  Arms,  1593,  pp.  185-87.  Accord- 
ing to  Sir  Wmiam  Waad,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  was 
the  weight  of  the  pike  which  caused  the  French  to  prefer  the  musket.  He  asked  a 
French  officer  the  reason  that  moved  them  to  give  up  the  pike,  and  the  officer 
replied  that  it  was  due  "  not  to  any  daliking  or  other  cause,  but  for  that  we  have 
not  such  personable  bodies  as  you  Englishmen  have  to  bear  them  "  (Scott.  The 
British  Army,  iL,  60). 
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pike  fell  more  and  more  into  disuse,  and  in  1642,  Lupton,  a 
soldier  who  had  served  in  Grermany,  dedicated  to  the  Earl 
of  Essex  his  WarUke  Treatise  of  the  Pikey  in  which  he 
proposed  its  complete  abandonment  in  war,  and  based  his 
argmnents  on  the  experiences  of  his  campaign  under  Sir 
Charles  Morgan  in  16S7  and  16S8.^  Sir  James  Turner, 
thirty  years  later,  devoted  a  whole  chapter  of  his  Pallas 
Armaia  to  answering  Lupton's  arguments,  out  even  he  had  to 
admit  that  he  had  seen  the  pike  successively  abandoned  by 
Germans,  Swedes,  and  Danes,  and  that  there  had  arisen  *'  an 
universal  contempt  of  the  pike".'  The  reason  for  this  was 
that  the  rapid  marches  of  Gustavus  and  of  other  contempo- 
rary leaders  required  a  mobility  in  their  infantry  which  could 
only  be  obtained  by  discarding  first  the  pikemen's  armour 
ancl  then  the  pike  itself.     The  same  cause  tended  to  produce 

1"  Knowing  by  ezperienoe  that  in  forraign  services,  our  nation  hath  been 
disabled  to  penorme  such  execution  as  they  might,  in  regard  of  the  great  multitude 
and  extraordinary  number  of  pikes  which  are  put  in  our  regiments,  whereas  the 
enemy  consists  most  of  musquets,  and  usually  outstrips  us  in  numbos,  and  so  hath 
performed  more  against  us,  then  we  could  against  them  "  (p.  zao ;  for  some  of 
the  instances  given  by  Lupton,  see  Appendix  D). 

*  "  I  shall  not  here  speak  of  the  number  of  Pikemen  allow'd  to  each  Company, 
I  shall  do  that  in  its  due  place,  but  it  seems  strange  to  me  there  should  be  so  little 
esteem  made  of  the  Pike  in  most  places,  it  bdng  so  useful  and  so  necessary  a 
weapon.  Thirty  years  ago  when  the  War  was  very  hot  in  the  German  Empuv, 
between  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  and  the  Catholick  League  (as  it  was  called)  on 
the  one  part,  and  the  Swede  and  the  Evangelick  Union  (as  mey  call'd  it)  on  the 
other,  I  saw  such  an  universal  contempt  m  the  Pike  that  I  could  not  admire  it 
enough  ;  for  though  after  Gustavus  Adolphus  King  of  Sweden  entred  Germany, 

Suadrons  and  Batallions  of  Pikes  were  to  be  seen  in  all  Regiments  and  Brigades 
both  places,  and  that  Pikemen  were  still  accounted  the  Body  of  the  Infantry, 
yet  after  his  Victory  at  Leipsick  over  the  Imperial  forces  under  Tillv,  the  Kings 
Marches  were  so  quick  in  pursuance  of  his  successes,  which  followed  one  on  the 
beds  of  another,  and  the  retreats  also  of  other  Armies  from  him  were  so  speedy, 
that  first  the  Pikemans  defensive  Arms  were  cast  away,  and  after  them  the  Pike  it 
self,  insomuch  that  all  who  hereafter  ¥rere  levied  and  enrolled,  called  for  Muskets. 
But  notwithstanding  this,  when  new  Regiments  were  levied  after  that  great  Kings 
death.  Colonels  and  Captains  were  ever  order'd  to  levy  and  arm  Pikemen  propor- 
tionaUy  to  the  Musquetiers ;  yet  after  they  had  endur  d  some  fatigue,  the  Pike  was 
again  cast  away,  and  no  Soldiers  but  Musquetiers  were  to  be  seen.  Whether  this 
was  done  by  the  supine  n^ligenoe  of  the  Officers,  especially  the  Coloneb,  or  for 
the  contempt  they  had  of  the  Fike,  I  know  not  But  I  am  sure  that  for  some  years 
together  I  have  seen  many  weak  R^ments  composed  meerly  of  Musquetiers, 
without  one  Pikeman  in  any  of  them,  and  surely  they  were  so  much  the  weaker 
for  that  Nor  did  I  find  long  after  that,  that  the  Pike  got  better  entertainment  in 
other  places  than  in  Germany ;  for  in  the^ear  16^7,  after  the  late  King  of  Denmark 
had  lost  his  best  Army,  he  gave  as  I  said  in  this  same  Chapter,  Commissions  to 
five  of  us  to  raise  each  of  us  a  Regiment  of  men  of  one  thousand  apiece,  all 
strangers.  We  were  bound  by  the  C^tulation  to  arm  our  Regiments  ourselves 
out  01  the  moneys  we  had  agreed  for,  and  ezpresly  with  Musquets,  neither  would 
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a  similar  effect  in  the  English  Civil  Wars.  In  June,  1644, 
when  King  Charles  made  his  famous  night-march  from  Oxford, 
escaping  by  the  rapidity  of  his  movements  between  the  two 
armies  of  Essex  ana  Waller,  he  took  with  him  only  his  cavalnr 
and  *' 2,600  choice  musketeers  drawn  out  of  the  whole  foot  . 
He  left  all  the  pikemen  of  his  army  behind  in  Oxford.^ 

To  take  a  second  instance.  By  the  conclusion  of  the  Irish 
rebellion  in  166S  the  pike  appears  to  have  fallen  into  general 
disuse  amongst  the  English  army  in  Ireland,  simply  because 
the  work  of  the  army  consisted  mainly  in  si^es  and  in 
hunting  the  rebels  out  of  their  fastnesses  in  the  bogs  and 
mountains,  for  which  mobility  was  the  chief  requisite.  In 
anything  like  a  battle  this  placed  the  English  foot  at  a  disad- 
vantage. At  a  fight  near  Wexford  in  166S  they  are  described 
as  ^^  hard  put  to  it ".     ^^  The  Irish  infantry  coming  to  push  of 

Eike  with  your  foot,"  says  a  letter  to  the  Parliament,  "  who 
ad  no  pikes,  but  were  fain  to  club  with  their  muskets."' 
In  the  ^iglish  army,  however,  the  abandonment  of  the  pike 
was  but  temporary,  and  when  the  emergency  passed  it  was 
again  adopted.  As  late  as  1692  the  propoition  of  pikes 
per  company  was  still  one-third,  and  not  till  1705'  was 
the  pike  altogether  abandoned. 

The  history  of  the  musketeer  and  his  armament  is  less 
simple,  and  requires  more  technical  details.  The  musket 
was  the  later  development  of  the  harquebuse  and  hackbut, 
which  were  the  earliest  firearms.  An  intermediate  stage 
was  represented  by  the  caliver,  which  had  gone  out  of  use 
by  the  time  the  Civil  Wars  began.  First  used  in  the  Italian 
wars  about  the  third  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  musket  was  chiefly  employed  in  the  defence  and  attack 
of  fortified  places.  Its  weight  long  prevented  its  use  by 
armies  in  the  field,  but  when  the  Duke  of  Alva  became 
governor  of   the  Low  Countries    he  equipped  with  it  a 

those  qT  Uie  Privy  Councili  who  were  order'd  to  treat  with  us,  suffer  one  word  to 
be  mention'd  of  a  Pike  in  our  Commission,  though  the  convenient^,  and  sometimes 
the  necessity  of  that  weapon  was  sufficiently  remonstrated  by  us  (Turner,  Pallas 
Armata,  p.  177). 

1  Sir  Edward  Walker,  Historical  Discourses^  p.  19 ;  Diary  (f  Richard  Symands^ 

p.  XS. 

*  Ludlow,  Memoirs,  ed.  1894,  i.,  pp.  5x5,  5x7-18. 

'Fortescne,  History  of  the  British  Army,  i.,  584. 
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large  portion  of  the  Spanish  infantiy.  Its  vahie  lay  in  the 
fact  that  it  carried  a  heavier  bullet  than  the  harquebuse, 
and  was  therefore  more  efl^tive  agamst  the  armour  of 
Dutch  and  German  horsemen.  ^  To  frustrate  the  resistance 
of  their  armours,''  says  Sir  John  Smyth,  **the  Duke  did 
increase  his  numbers  of  mosquetteers,  the  blowes  of  the 
bullets  of  which  no  armour  wearable  can  resist."  ^  On  the 
other  hand,  many  soldiers  of  experience  still  preferred  barque- 
busiers  and  caliver  men  to  musketeers  for  skirmishing  purposes. 
The  heaviness  of  the  musket  made  the  use  of  a  rest  necessary. 
This  rest,  made  of  ash  wood  or  some  other  touch  wood,  had 
at  the  top  a  sort  of  fork  to  support  the  barrel  of  the  musket, 
and  at  the  other  end  an  iron  point,  so  that  it  might  be  stuck 
in  the  ground.'  In  marching  the  soldier  carried  it  in  his 
right  hand,  or  hung  it  on  his  arm  by  a  loop.'  At  the  be- 
ginning of  Charles  the  First's  reign  the  rest  was  in  general 
use.  Markham  writing  in  1626  and  Kelly  in  1627  assume 
its  employment,  and  Ward  writing  in  1689  does  the  same.^ 
The  trained  bands  whom  Charles  the  First  gathered  against 
the  Scots  in  1689  were  ordered  to  provide  themselves  with 
rests  from  the  King's  magazine  at  Hull,  at  a  cost  of  ten- 
pence  apiece.  Abroad  however  it  was  being  discarded.*  The 
Swedes  abandoned  it  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  though  the 
Imperialists  retained  it  for  some  time  after  their  opponents 
haa  given  it  up.  ^  In  the  late  expeditions  in  most  places  of 
Christendom,"  writes  Turner  in  1671,  **  they  have  been  found 
more  troublesome  than  helpful."  ^  In  England,  if  they  were 
used  when  the  Civil  War  b^an,  they  were  certainly  no  longer 
employed  when  the  New  Model  army  was  formed.  Lieutenant* 
Colonel  Elton,  writing  in  1649,  represents  the  English  soldiers 
as  saying,  ^  our  rests  are  of  little  or  no  use  to  us  in  time  of 
skirmishmg ;  fit  they  are  we  confess  in  the  Military  Grardens, 

^Sir  John  Smyth,  Certain  Discourses^  1590,  pp.  13,  143,  149. 

'A  picture  of  the  rest  is  given  in  Sir  S.  Scott's  History  cfthe  British  Army^  il. 
374,  and  in  Grose's  Military  AntiquiiieSt  i. ,  x6o,  36a 

*See  the  plates  representing  the  exercise  of  musketeers  in  Grose's  Military 
AntiquitieSf  l,  358,  and  the  quotation  from  Davies's  EnglamTs  Trainings^  iL, 
X36. 

*Ward,  Amwusdversians  of  War^  p.  2x5;  tf,  Monck,  Oiservations,  p.  35. 

*Rushworth»  iL,  793;  ^.  Grose,  ii.,  337. 

'  Pallas  Armata,  p.  175. 
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but  in  time  of  battle  both  troublesome  and  cumbersome  "}  I 
have  found  no  mention  of  rests  amongst  the  payments  made 
for  arms  supplied  to  the  New  Model. 

Coincident  with  the  disuse  of  the  rest  there  was  a  reduc* 
tion  in  the  length  of  the  musket.  Sir  Thomas  Eellie 
describing  the  weapons  of  a  musketeer  in  16S7,  says  that 
the  banrd  of  his  musket  should  be  four  feet  long,  and  Charles 
the  First  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  ordered  all  the 
muskets  of  the  trained  mnds  to  be  of  that  length.  At 
the  Restoration,  however,  Charles  the  Second  fixed  three  feet 
as  the  length.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  diminution 
took  place  durii^  the  Civil  Wars,  though  I  have  found  no 
direct  evidence  of  the  fact' 

The  bullet  which  the  musket  fired  was,  as  has  been  already 
hinted,  exceptionally  heavy.  It  weighed  about  an  ounce  and 
a  quarter.  Twelve  to  the  pound  is  laid  down  by  military 
writers  as  the  correct  weight  for  a  musket  bullet,  and  the 
same  figure  is  fixed  in  the  regulations  of  Charles  the  First 
and  Charles  the  Second  for  the  militia.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  bullets  of  fourteen  to  the  pound,  that  is  one  ounce 
and  one-eighth,  were  frequently  used  and  tolerated  if  not 
approved.' 

1  '•  Thirdly,  that  the  Souldiers  present  and  give  fire  upon  their  Rests,  not  using 
that  slovenly  posture  of  popping  their  Matches  into  the  Pan,  their  Mu^ts  being 
on  their  left  sides,  which  is  not  only  hurtfull  unto  themselves,  but  much  endangers 
their  fellow-Souldiers,  and  by  so  doing,  they  scarce  or  ever  do  any  execution 
against  an  Enemy.  But  here  I  meet  with  an  objection  framed  by  the  Souldiers 
after  this  manner ;  our  Rests  are  of  little  or  no  use  unto  us  in  time  of  skirmishing, 
fit  they  are,  we  oonfesse,  in  the  Military  Gardens,  but  in  time  of  battail  both  trouble- 
some and  cumbersome  unto  us,  to  whom  I  reply,  what  if  they  be  a  little  cumbersome 
at  the  first,  must  thev  therefore  be  rejected,  and  carelesly  thrown  awav,  nay,  rather 
they  ought  frequently  to  practise  themselves  in  the  use  thereof,  which  if  tbey  did, 
tbj^'would  finde  the  same  very  serviceable  unto  them  in  time  of  skirmishing,  where- 
with they  fire  better,  and  in  a  more  comely  and  gracefull  way,  far  more  securing 
both  themselves  and  fellow-souldiers  from  dango*,  and  likewise  upon  their  March, 
it  is  both  a  help  and  swport  unto  them"  (Elton.  ComfUU  Body  of  the  Art 
Military,  1650,  p.  54.    Tne  Imprimatur  is  dated  Z3th  Apnl,  1649.) 

*Kcdlie,  Palku  Armata,  p.  3;   see  also  Grose,  MiUlary  Antiquities,  ii., 

337i339- 

*lHd,  From  the  remarks  of  Lord  Orrery  it  seems  that  the  English  armv  in 
Ireland  used  muskets  of  several  sizes.  He  recommends  "  That  all  our  muskets 
be  of  one  bore,  or  at  most  of  two  sorts  of  certain  bores ;  the  bigger  for  the  stronger, 
the  lesser  for  the  weaker  bodies :  for  want  of  this,  I  have  seen  much  haard  under- 
gone ;  for  generally  our  musket  shot  is  of  one  certain  sise,  and  the  bores  of  muskets 
are  of  various  sixes,  whereby  having  been  once  engaged  in  a  fight,  which  by  reason 
of  the  many  indosures  an  which  we  fought,  the  musketeers  were  to  be  supplied 
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The  musketeer  carried  his  bullets  in  a  little  pouch,  but  in 
battle  generally  kept  one  or  two  in  his  mouth  for  convenience 
in  loamn^.  Orreiy  describes  soldiers  on  service  as  taking 
*'  their  bullets  out  of  their  mouths,  which  is  the  nimblest  way, 
or  out  of  their  pouches^  which  is  slow  ".^  Ward,  in  his  in- 
structions for  drilling,  bids  the  musketeer,  after  charging  with 
powder,  *^  having  your  bullet  ready  in  your  mouth,  and  taking 
it  in  your  right  hand,  between  your  forefinger  and  thumb, 
let  the  bullet  drop  in  with  a  iog  to  sink  it  to  the  powder,  or 
by  ramming  it  down  with  the  gunstick  ^?  This  explains  a 
clause  which  is  freouently  founa  in  capitulations.  When  a 
garrison  surrenderea  with  the  honours  of  war  it  marched  out 
as  if  prejpared  for  battle.  The  garrison  of  Oxford,  for  instance, 
by  the  nfth  article  of  the  capitulation,  marched  out  on  24th 
June,  1646,  with  *' flying  colours,  trumpets  sounding,  drums 
beatii^,  matches  lighted  at  both  ends,  and  bullets  in  their 
mouths,  and  every  soldier  to  have  twelve  charges  of  powder, 
match,  and  bullet  proportionable  ''•' 

The  charge  whicti  so  heavy  a  ball  required  was  considerable. 
"  A  musket,"  says  Sir  James  Turner, "  requires  the  half  weight 
of  her  ball  in  fine  powder  and  two  thirds  of  common  powder, 
that  is  one  pound  of  fine  powder  to  two  pounds  of  losul,  and 
two  pounds  of  ordinary  powder  for  three  pounds  of  lead."  * 
The  musketeer  carried  two  kinds  of  powder,  a  fine  powder  for 
priming  his  piece,  in  what  was  termed  a  touch-box  or  primer, 
and  a  coarser  powder  for  loading  his  piece  in  his  flask.  He 
usually  had  twelve  charges  of  powder  ready  made  up,  con- 
tained in  little  cases  like  tubes,  made  of  tin,  leather  or  wood, 
and  invented  in  the  Low  Countries.  These  cases  were  hung 
from  a  leather  belt  worn  over  the  left  shoulder.     The  belt 


with  more  shot  than  they  carried  in  their  pouches,  and  barrels  of  musket  bullets 
being  opened,  few  of  the  shot  in  them  would  fit  the  muskets,  but  were  a  sixe  too 
large,  whereby  we  had  like  to  have  been  worsted ;  for  the  soldiers  were  forced  to 
gnaw  off  much  of  the  kad,  others  to  cut  their  bullets ;  in  which  much  time  was 
lost,  the  bullets  flew  a  less  way  and  more  uncertainly ;  and  which  was  worse  so 
many  pauses  animated  the  enemy  hy  making  him  think  our  courages  cooled" 
(Orrery,  p.  29). 

^See  p.  89,  note  3.  *  AnimadversiaHs  of  War,  p.  317. 

*Sprigge,  Anglia  Redhdva,  ed.  1854,  p.  269 ;  see  also  Clarendon,  ReMlion^ 
vil,  36. 

*  Pailas  Armaia,  p.  175. 
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was  called  a  bandolier,  but  the  term  was  often  applied  to  the 
'    cases  as  well  as  to  the  belt.^ 
'        The  bandoliers  were  inconvenient  and  even  dangerous. 

They  rattled  so  loudly  that  in  windy  weather  their  noise 

G evented  the  soldiers  from  hearing  Uie  word  of  command, 
oreover,  in  surprises,  when  silence  was  necessary,  their  rattling 
often  discovered  the  intended  attack  to  the  enemy.  In  1666, 
for  example,  after  Greneral  Venables  had  landed  in  Hispaniola 
his  camp  was  frequently  distiu-bed  by  night-alarms.  The 
sentinels  who  gave  the  alarm  declared  that  the  Spaniards 
were  advancing  to  attack  them,  and  that  they  heard  a  sound 
like  the  rattline  of  bandoliers.  But  on  examination  the  sound 
turned  out  to  be  caused  by  the  land-crabs  looking  for  their 
food  and  knocking  their  homy  legs  together.^  Moreover, 
besides  their  noisiness,  the  bandoliers  were  apt  to  take  fue 
accidentally;  ''and  when  they  take  fire,"  says  Orrery,  ''they 
commonly  wound  and  often  kill  him  who  wears  them,  for  likely 
if  one  bandolier  takes  fire  all  the  rest  do  in  that  collar  ".' 


^For  pictures  of  bandoliers  and  flask,  see  Grose,  ii.,  plate  40;  Scott,  ii.,  276. 
For  descriptioos,  see  also  Groee,  ii.,  zaa-a^,  993. 

*  The  NarraHve  of  General  Venables,  Camden  Society,  1900,  p.  i6a 

*"  Besides,  I  have  often  seen  much  prejudice  in  the  use  of  bandeleers,  which 
being  worn  in  the  belts  for  them,  above  the  soldiers'  coats,  are  often  apt  to  take 
fire,  especially  if  the  matchlock  musket  be  used ;  and  when  they  taJce  fire,  they 
commoHoly  wound  and  often  kill  him  that  wears  them,  and  those  near  him :  for 
likely  if  one  bandeleer  take  fire,  all  the  rest  do  in  that  collar :  th^  often  tangle 
diose  which  use  them  on  senrioe,  when  they  have  fired,  and  are  faUingofF  by  Uie 
flanks  of  the  files  of  the  intervals,  to  get  into  the  rear  to  charge  again.  To  which 
I  shall  add,  that  in  secret  attempts  in  the  ni^ht,  their  rattling  often  discovers  the 
design,  and  enables  the  enemy  to  prevent  it ;  and  in  the  day  time  on  service, 
espwially  if  the  weather  be  windy,  their  rattling  also  too  frequently  hinders  the 
soldiers  from  hearing,  and  consequently  obeying,  the  officer's  word  of  command, 
which  must  be  fatal  when  it  happens :  whereas  the  cartridge  boxes  exempt  those 
who  use  them  from  all  these  dangers  and  prejudices :  they  enable  the  soldiers  on 
service  to  fire  more  expeditiously ;  they  are  also  usually  worn  about  the  vraste  of 
the  soldier,  the  skirts  of  whose  doublet  and  his  coate,  doubly  defend  them  from  all 
rain  that  doth  not  pierce  both ;  and  being  worn  close  to  his  bod^.  the  heat  thereof 
keeps  the  powder  dryer,  and  therefore  more  fit  to  be  fired  in  service. 

"  Besides  all  this,  whoever  loads  his  musket  with  cartridges,  is  sure  the  bullet 
will  not  drop  out,  though  he  takes  his  aim  under  breast  hi|:h,  for  the  paper  of  the 
cartridge  keeps  it  in ;  whereas  those  soldiers  which  on  service  take  their  bullets  out 
of  their  moutns  (which  is  the  nimblest  way)  or  out  of  their  pouches,  which  is  slow, 
seldom  put  anj  paper,  tow,  or  grass,  to  ram  the  bullet  in ;  whereby  if  they  fire 
above  breast  high,  tne  bullet  passes  over  the  head  of  the  enem^,  and  if  thejr  aim 
low,  the  bullet  drops  out  ere  the  musket  is  fired ;  and  'tis  to  this  that  I  attribute 
the  little  execution  I  have  seen  musketeers  do  in  time  of  fight,  though  they  fired  at 

Seat  battalions,  and  those  also  reasonable  near"  (Orrary,  quoted  by  Grose, 
tliiary  Antiquities^  i.,  160). 


■ 
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The  danger  of  explosion  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  musket  in  use  was  a  matchlock.  The  match  used  was  a 
small  cord  made  of  twisted  strands  of  tow,  prepared  by  boil- 
ing in  vinegar  or  the  lees  of  wine.^  Almost  any  kind  of  cord 
could  be  made  into  match  if  it  were  properly  prepared. 
When  Hopton  and  the  Cornish  forces  were  besieged  in  Devizes 
by  Waller  in  Jime,  1648,  it  was  suddenly  discovered  that  the 
match  in  store  was  insuiHcient  to  repulse  an  attack.  Accord- 
ingly Hopton  directed  diligent  officers  '^  to  search  every  house 
in  the  town  and  to  take  all  the  bedcords  they  could  find,  and 
to  cause  them  to  be  speedily  beaten  and  boiled  ".^  Thanks  to 
this  expedient,  his  musketeers  were  provided  with  sufficient 
match  to  fight  the  next  day. 

On  service  the  soldier  earned  a  ^*  link  ^  of  match,  that  is  a 
coil  of  two  or  three  yards  of  it,  hung  on  his  belt,  and  in  his 
left  hand  he  had  a  shorter  piece  about  a  couple  of  feet  long, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  pictures  given  in  the  old  drill  books.' 
The  piece  of  match  he  carried  in  his  left  hand  was  lit  at  both 
ends,  and  he  held  it  between  his  fingers,  one  end  between  the 
middle  finger  and  the  third  finger,  the  other  end  between  the 
third  and  the  little  finger.  When  he  wished  to  fire  he  took 
one  end  of  the  match  with  the  thumb  and  second  finger  of 
his  right  hand  and  fitted  it  into  the  cock  of  his  musket;  which 
was  termed  cocking  the  match.  He  then  opened  the  pan  of 
the  musket,  and  pulling  the  ^^tricker,"  brought  the  match 
down  into  the  pan  and  fired  the  priming.  Having  fired  he 
^  uncocked  his  match,"  that  is,  took  it  out  of  the  cock,  re- 
turned it  to  its  place  between  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and 
proceeded  to  load  again.^ 

It  required  so  many  motions  to  load  and  fire  that  the 
matchlock  could  only  be  discharged  very  slowly.  But  it 
had  many  worse  defects.  An  immense  amount  of  match  was 
required  for  an  army,  because  it  was  very  rapidly  consumed. 
The  garrison  of  Lyme,  for  instance,  which  numbered  1,600 
men  only,  often  used  five  hundredweight  of  match  in  twenty- 

*  Grose,  tl,  125;  Soott,  ii.,  291.  *  Clarendon,  Rebellion,  vil,  114. 

>See  the  plates  in  Grose's  MiliUay  Annuities,  l.  156,  358. 

^The  motions  are  well  explained  by  Ward,  Animtulversums  of  War^  pp.  215- 
9X,  and  illustrated  by  the  plates  in  Grose,  i.,  358,  or  Hexham's  Principles  of  tne 
Art  Military y  pt  i.,  pp.  10-14,  ^  i^* 
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four  hours.^  Yet  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  this  large 
consumption  of  match,  for  wnenever  they  were  anywhere 
near  an  enemy  the  musketeers  had  to  keep  their  matches 
lighted.  Marching  in  an  enemy's  country  without  matches 
lighted  often  proved  fatal  to  a  r^ment.^  One  of  the  charges 
against  the  commander  of  the  Covenanters  at  the  battle  of 
Eikjrth  (Major-Greneral  Baillie)  was  that  his  musketeers  had 
not  got  their  matches  lit  when  Montrose  and  his  Highlanders 
attacked  them.'  The  same  mistake  was  one  of  the  causes 
alleged  for  the  defeat  of  the  Scots  by  Cromwell  at  Dunbar. 
About  midnight  on  2nd  September,  the  Scottish  general, 
believing  that  Cromwell  would  make  no  attack  that  night, 
ordered  all  his  musketeers  to  put  out  their  matches  with  the 
exception  of  one  man  in  every  six.^  At  dawn,  therefore, 
when  Cromwell  suddenly  fell  upon  the  Scots,  their  musketeers 
could  not  at  first  answer  his  fire. 

Besides  this,  the  light  of  the  burning  match,  like  the  rattling 
of  the  bandoliers,  often  gave  untimeKr  warning  of  an  attadc. 
In  the  West  Indian  expe£tion  the  soldierB  of  Greneral  Venables 
often  mistook  the  fir^ies  for  the  matches  of  a  surprise  party 
of  Spaniards.^  The  matches  gave  a  good  deal  of  light.  At 
the  storming  of  Bristol  in  September,  1645,.  the  Royalist 
garrison  was  warned  by  a  deserter  of  the  intended  attack. 
Consequently,  says  one  of  the  Roundheads,  '^  the  enemy  stood 
ready  cocked,  and  the  gunners  by  their  guns,  the  sight  whereof 
at  the  first  going  on  made  it  so  light  a  man  might  perfectly 
see  all  the  men  about  him  and  horses".®  To  remedy  this 
drawback  the  Prince  of  Orange  invented  a  tin  pipe  about  a 

1  Col,  State  Papers^  Dom„  1644,  p.  905. 
*See  the  Swedish  Intelligencer^  iv.,  1x9. 

*  "  It  is  objected  against  me  only,  as  if  no  other  officer  were  to  give  an  aoeompt, 
neither  for  rqnment  company  nor  corporallship,  that  on  this  our  unhappie  day 
there  were  no  lighted  lunts  among  the  musquetne.  The  fire  given  by  the  nrst  five 
regiments  will  sufficiently  answer  what  concerns  them ;  and  for  the  other  three^  I 
humbly  intreat  your  honours,  to  inform  yourself  of  Generall-Major  Leslie,  the 
Adjutant,  and  the  chief  officers  of  these  several  regiments :  if  they  doe  not  satisfie 
yow  therein  I  shall  answer  for  myselfe"  (Baillie,  Letters ^  il,  422). 

4  Walker,  Historical  Discourses,  p.  180;  cf.  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historic 
cat  Societv,  xiv. ,  41.  Walker  says  only  two  per  company  were  ordered  to  keep  their 
matches  lit,  another  account  says  only  the  file^leaders.    The  latter  is  more  probable. 

^  Narrative  tf  General  Venables,  p,  i6a 

*  Military  Memoir  of  Colonel  Birchf  Camden  Society,  1873,  p.  22. 
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foot  long  to  contain  the  match  and  to  hide  its  li^t :  it  had 
holes  in  the  side  like  a  flute  to  let  in  the  air  and  prevent  the 
match  from  being  extinguished.^  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
matches  sometimes  betrayed  an  advance,  they  were  at  other 
times  exceedingly  useful  in  concealing  a  retreat.  For  instance, 
in  Scotfs  Legend  of  Montrose  Captain  Dalgetty  is  pursued, 
and  almost  captured,  in  his  escape  from  Inverary.  Forget- 
ting that  the  Highlanders  with  him  are  bowmen  and  not 
muleteers,  he  tells  them  to  ^  leave  some  lighted  matches 
burning  on  the  branches  of  the  trees ;  it  shows  as  if  they 
were  Uned  with  shof .'  If  a  general  wished  to  march  off  by 
night  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  he  left  some  rows  of  lighted 
matches  to  personate  lines  of  musketeers.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  Charles  the  First  in  1644  escaped  unperceived  frx)m 
Oxford  when  he  was  hemmed  in  by  the  armies  of  Essex  and 
Waller.  ^Our  soldiers,''  says  a  Royalist,  *^hung  lighted 
matches  at  the  mill  and  bridge  near  Islip  to  cheat  Essex, 
and  so  &irly  left  that  place,  the  enemy  shooting  many  times 
that  night  at  the  matches  in  vain."  ' 

In  sieges  matches  were  ofben  employed  in  sham  attacks  or 
fictitious  sallies.  At  the  siege  of  Latnom  House  the  Royalist 
garrison  sometimes  stuck  lighted  matches  in  balls  of  clay,  and 
threw  them  near  the  trenches  of  the  besiegers  in  order  to  draw 
their  fire.  At  other  times,  in  spite  of  the  sentinels  of  the 
Roundheads,  ^*  they  would  steal  a  cord  about  some  tree  near 
the  0[iemy,  and  would  make  it  terrible  with  many  ranks  and 
files  of  lighted  matches  ".  Once  they  out-turned  an  old  horse 
^handsomely  starred  with  matches,  which  appeared  in  the 
dark  night  hke  young  constellations  ".^ 

But  the  occasional  advantages  to  be  derived  from  matches 
were  far  outweighed  by  their  drawbacks.  The  matchlock  was 
a  very  uncertain  weapon,  and  often  missed  fire.  Sir  Thomas 
Kellie  says  that  he  had  often  seen  the  muskets  of  four  men 
out  of  ten  fail  to  go  off.^    In  raihy  or  windy  weather  this 

^  A  picttxre  of  one  of  these  pipes  is  given  in  Ward's  Animadversions^  p.  394  ; 
see  also  Turner,  Pallas  Armata,  p.  176,  and  Grose,  il,  294. 

'  Chapter  xiv.  '  Diary  of  Richard  Symonds,  p.  8. 

^Lamcaskire  Civil  War  Tracts^  Chetham  Society,  1844,  pp.  276,  180;  cf. 
hitmairs  of  Sir  James  Turner,  p.  32. 

'  "  A  nrasqaeteer  may  fail  of  his  shot  by  sundry  accidents,  as  by  rolling  out  of 
the  bullet,  an  badde  matche.  an  matche  not  right  cocked,  by  evill  powder,  or  wet 
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happened  still  more  frequently,  either  the  match  was  damped 
and  would  not  burn,  or  the  priming  was  blown  out  of  the 
pan.  Fairfax  in  a  letter  written  to  the  Speaker  in  February, 
1646,  says  that  he  was  hindered  from  advancing  into  Corn- 
wall by  the  ^^  extreme  foulness  ^  of  the  weather,  and  that  if 
such  wet  weather  had  continued  it  **  would  have  made  our 
firearms  little  useful  either  for  assault  or  defence''.^  Sir 
James  Turner  attributes  the  disaster  of  the  Scots  in  the 
Preston  campaign  partly  to  the  unseasonable  weather.  "  That 
summer  was  so  excessively  rainy  and  wet  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  us  to  keep  one  musket  of  ten  fixed  all  the  time 
we  were  in  a  body  in  £nffland."  ' 

Added  to  this,  either  m  fine  weather  or  wet  weather,  the 
match  was  very  dangerous.  Sometimes  a  spark  from  the 
match  of  a  rear-rank  man  would  fire  his  musket  before  the 
time  and  wound  a  comrade  in  the  front  rank.  Sometimes  a 
spark  would  set  fire  to  one  of  the  charges  in  a  man's  bandolier, 
explode  them  all,  and  kill  the  wearer.  Occasionally  *'the 
bud^  barrel,"  as  the  regimental  powder-barrel  was  called, 
would  be  blown  up  by  an  accidental  spark.'    '*  To  add  to 


powder  in  his  pan :  and  I  have  often  times  seen  an  ranke  of  musguetiers  having 
presented  and  given  fire  that  three  or  four  of  ten  have  failed  of  their  shot,  and  ye 
must  know  that  in  service  there  is  no  time  to  prime  againe  or  to  right  their  matdi, 
for  they  must  fall  away  with  the  rest  of  their  ranke,  and  make  place  to  the  next 
ranke  to  give  fire"  (Keilie,  Pa//as  Armaia,  1627,  p.  xzo). 

^Sprigge,  Anglia  RedHnua^  p.  199. 

*  MetHoirs  of  Sir  James  TmrKer,  p.  59. 

*  "  Budge-Barrels  are  small  barrels  well  hooped,  with  only  one  head ;  on  the 
opposite  end  is  nailed  a  piece  of  leather  to  draw  together  with  strings  like  a  purse. 
Their  use  is  for  carrying  powder  along  with  a  gun  or  mortar,  as  they  are  less 
dangerous  and  more  portable  than  whole  barrels ;  they  are  also  used  on  a  battery 
of  mortars  to  contain  meal-powder. "  An  illustration  of  a  budge-barrel  is  appended 
{Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  de  Feuquieres^  I735i  >  vols.,  with  a  military  dictionary  at 
the  end  of  vol.  ii. ).  Tne  term  which  had  in  the  eighteenth  century  becx>me  restricted 
to  barrels  used  for  the  artillery,  was  originally  applied  also  to  those  of  the  infantry, 
as  the  following  passage  from  Lord  Orrery's  Art  of  War  shows : — 

"  Once  marching  in  battalia  in  a  plain  countrey  to  fight  the  enemy's  army  and 
as  they  marched  in  like  order  to  meet  us,  some  musketeers  of  ours  running  faiastily 
to  a  budge-barrel  to  fill  their  bandeleers.  and  bein^  careless  of  their  matches,  the 
budge  barrel  took  fire,  and  blew  them  up ;  at  which  the  enemies  army  shouted  ; 
and  finding  our  men  did  not  answer  them  I  rid  hastilv  to  the  next  squadrons  and 
battalions,  and  commanded  them  also  to  shout ;  which  the  rest  of  our  forces  taking 
from  them,  repeatedly  did  so :  soon  after  the  like  accident  happened  to  the  enemies 
army,  and  then  our  men  shouted,  but  were  not  answered ;  ^icfa  I  bid  the  next 
troops  to  take  notice  of  as  a  si^  they  were  disanimated,  and  a  proof  that  their  lost 
was  considerable  by  that  blowing  up  "  (Orrery,  p.  x86). 
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our  misfortunes,"  says  Sir  Richard  Bulstrode  in  his  account 
of  Edgehill,  ^'  a  careless  soldier  in  fetching  powder  where  a 
magazine  was,  clapped  bis  hand  carelessly  mto  a  barrel  of 
powder  with  his  match  between  his  fingers,  whereby  much 
powder  was  blown  up  and  many  killed."  ^ 

On  account  of  all  these  defects  the  matchlock  musket  was 
finally  superseded  by  the  firelock  musket,  and  though  this 
process  oi  supersession  was  not  complete  till  the  next  centtuy, 
it  was  already  beginning.  The  generic  term  ^^ firelock" 
covered  two  distinct  varieties  of  weapons,  the  wheellock  and 
the  snaphanse  or  flintlock.  The  earliest  of  these  in  date 
was  the  wheellock,  so  called  because  the  spark  which  fired 
the  charge  was  produced  b^  the  friction  of  a  small  steel  wheel 
against  a  piece  of  iron  pyrites.  The  wheel  was  set  in  motion 
by  a  strong  spring,  which  was  wound  up  by  a  key,  or,  as  it 
was  more  oft^  called,  a  ^^ spanner".' 

Wheellocks,  however,  were  expensive,  and  very  liable  to 
get  out  of  order ;  for  these  reasons  they  were  little  used  in 
the  Civil  Wars  except  for  the  carbines  or  pistols  of  cavalry. 

The  kind  of  firelock  usually  employed  during  the  Civil  Wars 
was  the  snaphanse  or  flintlock.  In  this  weapon  the  spark 
which  fired  the  priming  of  the  gun  was  produced  by  the  contact 
of  a  piece  of  flint  with  a  steel  plate.'  This  lock  was  invented 
in  Germany,  and  the  word  snaphanse  means  snapcock,  not 
poultry  stealer  as  some  early  military  writers  supposed.^ 
Originally  it  was  a  fowling-piece,  not  a  military  weapon ;  it 
carried  a  smaller  ball  than  the  musket  proper,  and  was  much 
lighter.  It  was  much  used  by  the  Grerman  peasantry  during 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  when  they  had  to  defend  themselves 
against  plundering  parties.  In  1626  two  regiments  of  Im- 
perialist norse  were  defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick ;  the 
remnant  took  refuge  in  a  wood  where  they  were  surrounded 
and  hunted  down  by  the  country  people.  ^^What  for  the 
hand  guns  and  the  firelocks  which  the  Boores  carried  a  sol- 
dier could  not  peep  out  of  the  wood,  but  he  was  taken  ofi^ 

1  Memoirs  of  Sir  Richard  Bulstrode ^  p.  84. 

'Scott,  History  of  the  British  Army,  ii.,  280;  Qtx>se,  htilitary  AtUiquiHes, 
ii.,  Appendix,  plate  40. 

•Scott,  il,  9S4,  plates  32-35. 

«See  CliflToird  Walton,  History  cfthe  British  Standitig  Army,  p.  331. 
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presently.  ...  As  hunger  and  couiaee  drives  them  out  they 
are  snapped  up  by  these  Boores,  who  beixig  used  to  kill 
Crowes  and  vemin  on  tidr  own  land,  are  ver^  good  marksmen 
(especially,  the  aim  being  better^  when  the  mark  is  alive)  with 
their  firelocks,  which  are  a  great  deal  surer  shooters  and  fitter 
for  their  handling  than  the  warlike  musket."  ^ 

Beinff  cheap  and  serviceable,  the  snaphanse  or  firelock,  as 
it  is  indifferently  termed,  was  speedily  adopted  for  military 
purposes.  Lorci  Orrery,  who  compares  it  at  length  with  the 
matchlock,  praises  its  safeness  ana  handiness.  It  was  safer 
because  the  dangers  caused  by  the  match  and  its  sparks  did 
not  exist  with  the  firelock.  It  was  handier  because  it  was 
simpler.  **  It  is  exceedingly  more  ready,"  says  Orrery,  *^  for 
with  the  firelock  you  have  only  to  oock,  and  you  are  prepared 
to  shoot,  but  with  your  matchlock  you  have  several  motions, 
the  least  of  which  is  as  long  a  performing  as  but  that  one  of 
the  other,"  « 

During  the  Civil  Wars  the  firelock  was  therefore  used  for  two 
purposes  in  the  armies  of  the  Parliament.  In  the  first  place, 
the  carbines  and  pistols  of  the  cavalry  were  as  a  rule  fitted 
with  snaphanse  locks,  as  being  the  cheapest  and  most  ser- 
viceable form  of  firelock.  In  the  second  place,  eadi  army  con- 
tained certain  unregimented  companies  of  firelocks  specially 
appointed  to  guard  ue  artillery  and  ammunition.  Essex  had 
400  firelocks  under  Lieutenant-General  Philibert  Emmanuel 
de  Boyes,  the  general  of  his  ordnance.'  In  the  New  Model 
there  were  two  companies  of  firelocks  (if  not  more)  who  were 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  infantry  by  wearing  *'  tawny 
coats  instead  of  red  ones.^  Fairfiix  found  them  so  useful  that 
in  1647  he  proposed  to  Parliament  to  disband  his  lif(^uards 
and  to  raise  a  complete  regiment  of  firelocks  in  its  place. 
Monck  went  stiU  further.  In  his  Observatums,  written  about 
1646,  he  recommended  that  the  regular  cavalry  should  all 
have  snaphanse  carbines,  or  rather  ^^  a  mudcet  barrel  of  the 
length  of  a  carbine  barrel,  well  stocked,  with  a  snaphanse, 
which  I  hold  to  be  much  better  than  a  carbine  for  service  ".* 

^  Morg  News  from  the  Duke  ofBrunswkk,  16261 4ta 

'See  Appendix  E.  *Pteoock,  Army  Lists,  pp.  25,  26. 

^IHeL^  p.  Z06;  see  also  p.  istfpost, 

'Monck's  Ohervatums,  pp.  24,  26,  94. 
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As  soon  as  he  became  oommander-in-chief  he  b^an  to  rearm 
his  own  Foment  with  firelocks,  and  on  14rth  April,  1660, 
he  ordered  the  four  companies  of  it  then  in  the  Tower  to 
exchange  their  matchlocks  for  snaphanse  muskets.^ 

The  snaji^anse,  in  its  later  form  the  fusil,  became  more  and 
more  used  in  the  English  army  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second.  Special  re^ments  of  fusiliers  took  the  place 
of  the  old  companies  of  firelocks;  the  marines  were  armed 
with  them  when  they  were  raised  in  1664 ;  the  guards  were 
equipped  with  them  in  1688,  and  a  certain  proportion  of 
every  r^ment  was  given  the  new  weapon.  Tne  matchlock 
was  still  used  in  the  army  during  William  the  Hiird's  wars 
in  Ireland,  but  by  1700  it  was  entirely  superseded  by  the 
firelock,  or  rather  the  fusil.' 

Having  described  the  firearms  with  which  the  soldiers  of 
the  New  Model  were  armed,  it  remains  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  their  range  and  their  accuracy.  On  both  points 
exact  data  are  dimcult  to  obtain.  In  the  controversy  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time  between  the  supporters  of  the  dow 
and  the  champions  of  the  musket,  the  comparative  range  of 
the  two  is  often  discussed.  **  The  musket,"  says  Sir  Roger 
Williams,  ^^spoyles  horse  and  man  thirty  score  off,  if  the 
powder  be  anything  good  and  the  bearer  of  any  judgment."' 
Apparently  he  meant  600  paces  not  600  yards,  but  m  either 
case  the  musket  was'  effective  at  a  longer  distance  than  is 
generally  supposed.  Again,  just  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  War,  Lupton,  comparing  the  value  of  pikes  and  muskets, 
speaks  of  the  musket  as  effective  at  a  raoge  of  400  yards, 
nor  does  Sir  James  Turner  in  his  answer  to  Lupton  deny 
this    estimate.^      In    battle,  however,   musketeers    usually 

^MackinnoD,  Coldstream  Guards,  ii.,  238;  Clifford  Walton,  History  of  the 
British  Standing  Army,  pp.  331,  785.  Colonel  Clifford  Walton  eoes  too  for  in 
aajring  that  "  the  real  snaphans  musket  was  never  used  in  our  array  . 

'"The  difference  between  the  snaphans  and  the  fusil  as  later  adopted  was 
that  the  former  had  the  pan  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  lock,  as  in  the  earlier 
matchlocks,  whereas  in  the  fusil  the  hammer  and  pan-cover  were  united  to  the 
lock  "  (Clifford  Walton,  P>  33i ;  see  also  pp.  431-^ ;  Fortescue,  History  of  the 
British  Army,  i.,  325,  326;  Grose,  i.,  159 ;  Scott,  iL,  250). 

^A  Brief  Discourse  of  IVar,  iS9a  His  opponent.  Sir  John  Smyth,  admits 
that  the  musket  would  cany  a  bullet  jpoint  blank  twenty-four  or  thirty  score  yards 
(or  perhaps  paces).    See  also  Scott,  iu,  271,  a79b 

«  Lupton,  Warlihe  Treatise  qfthe  Pihe,  p.  48 ;  Turner,  Pallas  Armata,  p.  178. 
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delivered  their  fire  a  much  shorter  distance,  though  the 
precise  distance  is  not  specifically  stated  in  the  military 

What  sort  of  practice  the  musketeer  made  with  his  weapon 
it  is  equally  difficult  to  determine  with  exactness.  Probably 
the  abandonment  of  the  rest  did  not  improve  his  shooting. 
An  eye-witness  of  the  siege  of  Bersen-op-Zoom  in  162S,  thus 
describes  the  shooting  of  the  EngUsh  musketeers  who  fought 
under  the  Dutch  flag.  ^^I  saw  them  run  on  and  give  fire 
in  their  enemies  faces,  and  they  would  levy  in  leaning  on 
their  rests,  and  look  after  their  shot,  as  though  thev  nad 
been  so  many  fowlers,  which  watch  to  see  the  fowl  fed!  that 
they  may  be  sure  of  the  bddy."  ^  Often,  however,  the  shoot- 
ing was  bad,  as  Orrery  points  out,  referring  to  his  experience 
with  English  soldiers  in  Ireland.  The  musketeer  used  no 
wads.  ^'  Soldiers,"  he  savs,  *^  seldom  put  in  any  paper,  tow, 
or  grass  to  ram  the  buUet  in,  whereby  if  they  fire  above 
breast  hi^h,  the  bullet  passes  over  the  heads  of  the  enemy, 
and  if  they  fire  low  the  bullet  drops  out  ere  the  musket 
is  fired :  and  'tis  to  this  that  I  attribute  the  little  execution 
I  have  seen  musketeers  do  in  time  of  fight,  though  they 
fired  at  great  battalions,  and  those  also  reasonable  near." ' 
Occasionally  during  the  course  of  the  war  we  hear  of  very 
accurate  individual  shooting,  but  in  such  cases  it  was  not 
generally  the  ordinary  matchlock  musket  which  was  em- 
ployed. At  the  siege  of  Sherborne  Castle,  for  instance,  in 
l64S,  a  marksman  in  a  high  tower  inflicted  great  damage  on 
the  besiegers  and  picked  off  many  of  Fairrax's  officers,  but 

'"When  the  enemies  battalias  be  approacht  within  6  or  8  score,  or  lesse, 
then  the  musqueteers  are  to  give  fire"  (Ward,  Animadversions  of  War, 
p.  261). 

*  Dalton,  Life  if  Sir  Edward  Cecily  iL ,  90. 

'Quoted  by  Grose,  Military  Antiquities^  p.  x6o,  from  Orrery's  Art  of  War, 
Compare  Sir  James  Turner's  remarks  on  the  subject  ' '  The  mentioning  this  victoi^ 
(Wittstock)  puts  me  in  mind  to  advertise  all  officers  of  foot  not  to  teach  their 
musketeers  to  neglect  their  rammers,  a  lesson  too  often  taught  and  practised :  for 
at  this  battle  I  spade  of  the  Imperial  foot  were  upon  a  hill,  up  which  Leslie  advanced 
with  his  infantiT,  but  neither  his  nor  the  Imperial  musketeers  made  use  of  ram- 
mers, only  (as  the  common  custom  is)  when  tney  charged  with  ball  they  knocked 
the  butts  of  their  muskets  at  their  ri^t  foot,  \xy  which  means  most  of  the  bullets 
of  the  Imperial  and  Sazish  fire-men  fell  out  at  the  mouths  of  their  musket  when 
they  presented  them  down  the  hill  upon  the  Swedes  ^ose  bullets  could  not  run 
that  fortune  being  presented  upward.  And  for  this  reason  it  was  observed  that 
few  of  the  Swedish  toot  feU  "  (PaUas  Armata,  p.  306). 
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we  are  expressly  told  that  he  used  *^a  birding-pieoe''.^    But 
both  this  marksman  and  another  of  equal  skill  were  not 

Jirofessional  soldiers  but  *^ keepers  of  parks''.^  Realising  the 
act  that  the  ordinary  musket  was  deficient  in  accuracy, 
Monck  proposed  that  six  men  in  every  company  should  be 
armed  with  fowling-pieces,  suggesting  that  they  might  be 
employed  in  battle  to  pick  offthe  officers  of  the  enemy.' 

The  musketeer  was  obliged  to  depend  on  his  skill  in  using 
his  musket,  for  unlike  the  pikeman  he  had  no  defensive 
armour.  '*The  defensive  arms  of  a  musketeer  is  a  good 
courage,"  writes  Greneral  Monck.^  Twenty  years  before  the 
Civil  Wars  musketeers  usually  wore  combe-caps  like  the 
pikemen,  that  is  iron  helmets  with  a  ridge  like  a  cock's 
comb,  but  during  the  Civil  Wars,  or  at  all  events  long  before 
the  wars  ended,  they  abandoned  the  helmet.  In  its  place 
they  wore  a  broad-bnmmed  hat  of  felt,  perhaps  with  a  plume 
in  it.^  We  hear  of  Monmouth  caps  being  supplied  to  the 
army  in  Ireland,  and  doubtless  the  troops  in  England  adopted 
them  too.  A  curious  proof  of  the  abandonment  of  the  helmet 
by  the  British  infantry  is  supplied  by  General  Morgan's 
account  of  the  battle  or  the  Dunes.  As  the  English  soldiers 
advanced  to  attack  the  Spaniards  they  gave  a  great  shout 
and  ^  cast  up  their  caps  into  the  air,  saying  they  would  have 
better  hats  before  niffht".' 

As  musketeers  had  no  defensive  arms,  and  as  the  bayonet 
had  not  yet  been  invented,  they  could  not  resist  a  serious 
cavalry  charge.  Many  devices  were  tried  in  order  to  &;ive 
them  some  protection  against  horsemen.  The  chief  of  mem 
was  what  was  termed  a  Swede's  feather  or  swine  feather. 
This  was  a  stake  about  five  feet  long  with  a  pike  head  at 
each  end ;  one  end  was  stuck  in  the  ground,  the  other  served 
to  keep  ofi^  the  horses  of  the  enemy .^    It  must  have  been 

^Sprigge.  Anglia  Rediviva,  pp.  91,  94,  95 ;  Report  om  the  Duke  of  Portlands 
AfSS.,  u,  242. 

^Jbid.,  L,  24a.  'Monck,  OdservationSt  p.  103. 

^  Observations,  p.  36. 

•Scott,  British  Army,  il,  276;  cT.  Grose,  i.,  156,  358-60;  Cockle,  Biblit^aphy 
of  English  Military  Books,  p.  65.    See  also  p.  237,  post, 

•  Harleian  Miscellany,  iii. .  345. 

7  A  picture  of  the  Swede's  feather  is  given  in  Ward's  Animadversions  of  IVar^ 
P*  393 ;  ^  Turner,  Pallas  Armata,  pp.  169,  175 ;  Qroae,  i.,  157. 
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flomething  like  the  stakes  which  the  English  archers  used  at 
Afinoourt.^  The  Swedish  feather  was  employed  by  Gustavus 
Adolphus  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  the  Scottish  armies 
who  fought  in  England  imitated  his  example,^  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  made  use  of  in  the  English  armies  of 
the  time.  An  attempt  was  often  made  to  combme  the  Swede's 
feather  with  the  musket-rest,  by  affixing  a  stout  prong  to  one 
side  of  the  rest.  Monck  recommended  Swede's  feathers  with 
heads  of  rests  fastened  to  them.'  But  a  more  practicable 
device,  which  gained  the  approval  of  Sir  Thomas  Glemham 
and  Lord  Wimbledon,  was  the  combination  of  the  musket 
and  the  half  pike,  so  as  to  make  its  bearer  pikeman  and 
musketeer  in  one.  This  was  introduced  by  William  Bariffe 
about  1687  in  the  exercises  of  the  Artillery  Garden,  but 
though  it  was  highly  praised  by  many  military  writers  it 
never  got  beyond  the  experimental  stage.*  Later  still  Sir 
James  Turner,  writing  in  1671,  recommended  the  use  of 

*  Ramsfty,  Lancaster  and  Yorkt  L,  215,  aaa 
'Terry,  Life  of  Alexander  Letlie^  pp.  65,  zia 
'  Observatumi^  p.  26. 

*  "  Having  often  considered  the  danger  of  the  Muskettier,  and  how  unable  hee 
is  to  resist  the  Horse,  after  hee  hath  poured  forth  his  shot,  without  hee  bee  sheltered, 
either  by  some  naturall  or  artificiall  defence ;  And  witball  having  knowledge,  that 
in  severall  parts  of  Christendome  divers  Captaines  and  Souldiers.  have  oft  beene 
trying  conclusions,  to  make  the  Muskettiers  as  well  defensive  as  ofiBensive.  Some 
by  unscrewing  the  heads  of  their  Rests,  and  then  screwing  the  sufie  of  their  Rests 
into  the  muzsel  of  the  Musket,  with  the  arming  of  a  Pike  at  the  lower  end,  by 
which  meanes  they  would  use  the  Musket  and  Rest  together,  in  the  nature  of  a 
whole  Pike.  But  this  proved  so  tedious  and  troublesome,  that  it  fell  without  profiL 
Another  sort  had  been  made  Rests  with  the  one  end  of  the  forke  (or  head)  being 
like  a  spike,  about  18  inches  in  length :  this  also  proved  eztreame  troublesome  to 
themselves,  dangerous  to  their  fellowes,  and  of  no  validity  against  the  enemy.  A 
third  sort  had  a  Halfe>pike  of  about  7  or  8  foot  in  len^h,  using  it  after  the  manner 
of  a  rest :  but  all  the  while  the  Muskettier  was  charging  his  Musket  one  of  them 
was  enough  to  trouble  a  whole  file,  besides  the  danger  in  the  recovery.  A  fourth 
sort  there  was  (yet  better  than  the  former)  that  with  a  hooke  was  fastned  to  the 
girdle,  the  while  the  Muskettier  was  making  ready ;  but  this  had  his  defects  also 
as  being  both  tedious  and  troublesome.  Many  other  wayes  and  conclusions  have 
also  been  tried ;  with  sucoesse  like  the  former :  which  I  forbeare  to  demonstrate, 
for  as  their  conceits  proved  uselesse,  so  the  discourse  would  prove  as  fruitlesse. 
Lastly,  my  selfe,  with  another  Gentleman  of  our  ground  (both  well  affecting  the 
use  of  the  Musket)  found  out  a  way,  to  use  the  halfe-pike  and  Musket,  with  so 
much  facility  and  ease,  that  it  is  farre  lesse  troublesome  than  the  rest :  and  yet  of 
a  greater  length,  than  any  of  the  former  rests,  or  halfe-pikes,  as  being  oompleat 
zo  foot  in  length,  with  the  arming  "  (Bariffe,  Young  ArtilUryman^  p.  549 ;  for 
the  exercise,  see  p.  368).  Lupton  devotes  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his  Treatise  of  the 
Pike  to  this  invention.  He  says:  "There  can  scarce  be  a  fairer  conjunction  of 
offensive  and  defensive  weapons  to  be  practised  by  one  soldier  with  such  ease  and 
pleasure". 
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^  knives  one  foot  long  made  both  for  cutting  and  thrusting,  '. 
the  haft  being  made  to  fill  the  bore  of  the  musket ".  Thus  •' 
at  last,  but  not  till  the  Civil  Wars  were  over,  the  plug  bayonet  | 
appears.^ 

None  of  these  devices  obtaining  general  adoption,  the  safety 
of  infantry  attacked  by  cavalry  depended  on  the  combined 
action  of  musketeers  and  pikemen.  **  Neither  musketeers  nor 
pikemen  alone,"  says  BarifFe,  ^^can  be  singly  sufficient  of 
themselves  to  witlutand  the  able  and  resolute  horsemen 
(without  great  advantage  of  ground).  On  the  contrary 
musketeers  and  pikes  being  conjoined  in  one  body  and  being 
well  ordered  they  are  not  only  able  to  defend  themselves 
against  their  fury,  but  also  to  put  them  to  the  worst." ' 

All  depended  therefore  on  the  *'weU  ordering"  of  the 
regiment,  on  the  skill  with  which  the  captains  combined 
the  movements  of  the  two  arms,  and  the  promptness  with 
which  the  musketeers  and  pikemen  obeyed  their  oraers.  Only 
a  well-drilled  and  disciplined  regiment  could  therefore  hope 
to  resbt  a  charge  of  horse.    Such  a  r^ment,  according  to 


Robert  Monro,  was  the  Scottish  r^ment  in  which  he  served    I  \ 
at  Leipsic  and  Lutzen.    ^^You  irnnld  thinkj"  snyt  hr   *'a  /  ! 
whol^jQggUQ&SLt  disdjjljyQgdjUr  tbifi  w^  were  all  but  one  Jbiody,  <  | 
AiMJ  Qf  onf>  motinTi,  their  ears  obeY^]^  the.  fiommflDd  ^11  as  I 
one,  their  eyes  turning  aH  alike  at  the.  first  strokeriyen,  their 
hands  going  to  exigcution  as  one  handf.^*^  TSucBtoolIlbtless, 
were  the  two  splendid  regiments  of  Maitland  and  Lindsay 
which  at  Marston  Moor,  when  more  than  half  the  Scottish 
infantry  broke  and  ran,  beat  back  three  successive  charges  of 
the  King's  horse.^ 

At  the.h^nning  of  the  war,  as  we  should  expect,  the  soldiers 
of  ^EiTl^arliament  wen?  very  badly  ihlHcd.  Bbs6X,  for  want 
of  time  to  get  his  men  thoroughly  drilled,  ordered  his  officers 
not  to  attempt  too  much  with  them,  but  ^'  to  brii^  them  to 
use  their  arms  readily  cmd  expertly,  and  not  to  busy  them 

^Paiias  Armatot  p.  575.  On  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  bayonet, 
see  Orose,  ii,  540;  Scott,  ii.,  3x5-26;  Fortescue,  i.,  327;  Clifford  Walton,  pp. 
340-349. 

'  Bariflfe,  Yimng  Artilleryman,  ed.  1643,  P*  394> 

^  Monro  His  Expedition  of  the  Worthy  Scot/  R^ment  Called  Afackays,  1, 37. 

^A  Full  Relation  of  the  LaU  Victory,  etc.y  sent  by  Captain  Stewart,  1644 ;  tf. 
"  Maiston  Moor."  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society^  xS98»  p.  51. 
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in  practising  the  ceremonious  fonns  of  military  discipline". 
It  would  be  enough  if  they  were  *^well  instructed  in  the 
neoessaiy  rudiments  of  war,''  and  knew  how  **  to  fall  on  with 
discretion,"  to  retreat  with  care,  and  to  make  good  their 
ground.^ 

Nor  does  the  drill  of  the  New  Model  itself  seem  to  have 
been  very  elaborate.     Military  books,  such  as  Bariffe's  Younff 
ArtiUeryman  and  many  others,  are  full  of  complicated  and 
fismtastic  marches  and  counter-marches,  and  of  curious  for- 
mations which  were  never  practised  in  war,  which  expert 
^  soldiers  banished  even  from  the  parade-ground.     The  nest 
•'•  account  of  the  drill  of  the  Cromwellian  infantry  is  contained 
'  in  Lieutenant-Ck>lonel  Elton's  Comjpkf^,  Bodt/^  of  the  Art 
*  ]4ij^^^'^f  published  in  1650,  where  he  .sets  dawn,  ^f  £be  plain 
'  tway  orgJierei8iiJg;a  conifway  aa  it  is  usually  practised  in  the 

Jm>m  Elton  we  also  learn  that  the  ordinary  formation  of 
the  infantiy  of  the  New  Model  was  sis.  deep.  It  is  important 
to  remember  this  because  it  is  a  point  on  which  even  the 
most  recent  and  the  most  careful  modem  historians  of  the 
army  have  fidlen  into  error.  The  military  writers  of  the 
period  just  preceding  the  war,  Markham  in  16S6,  Kellie  in 
1627,  Ward  in  1689,  all  give  ten  deep  as  the  usual  formation 
both  for  drill  and  battle.'  For  the  depth  of  the  file  was 
determined  by  the  time  which  a  musketeer  needed  to  charge 
and  discharge  his  piece.  The  old  plan  was  for  the  first  rank 
to  give  fire,  and  then  to  fall  back  to  the  rear  of  the  other  nine 
to  reload,  and  for  the  other  nine  ranks  to  repeat  this  manoeuvre 
in  succession.  It  was  calculated  by  men  of  experience  that 
the  average  musketeer  could  not  reload  within  a  less  time 
than  ten  men  required  thus  to  fire  and  to  retreat.^    Gustavus 

^  A  worthy  speech  spoken  by  his  Excellence  the  Barl  of  Essex  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  a4th  S4>teinber,  1649,  410;  cf.  Webb,  CivU  war  in  Herefordshire,  I, 

'jibe  Appendix  A. 

'Markham,  The  Souldiers  Grammar,  p*  9'*  Kellie,  Pallas  Armata,  p.  7; 
Ward,  Animadversions,  p.  9x5 ;  see  also  Thomas  Fisher's  Warlihe  Directions, 
pp.  9*  <0' 

*  Markham  writes  as  follows :  "  Now  it  is  to  bee  considered  in  what  space  of 
time  a  man  may  Charge  and  Discharge  his  Peece,  moving  from  the  Front  to  the 
Reare,  and  so  Ascending  up  to  the  Front  againe ;  and  it  is  found  by  the  experience 
of  all  well  Judging  Souldiers,  that  the  depth  of  Tenn  men  is  the  absolute  best 
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Adolphus  however  taught  his  soldiers  to  load  more  quickly, 
and  so  found  it  possime  to  fight  the  Imperialists  with  files 
six  deep  as  against  their  files  of  ten  deep.  Before  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  ended  all  other  armies  except  the  Dutch  followed 
his  example.^ 

Ofiicers  who  had  served  in  Holland  (as  Markham  and  Ward 
had  done)  recommended  the  Dutch  formation,  but  from  the 
moment  the  Civil  Wars  began  both  parties  seem  to  have 
adopted  the  Swedish.  At  Edgehill  we  are  expressly  told 
that  Rupert  drew  j;p  th^  Kipg^*"  infantiy  jix^deep.'  There 
are  no*Bimilar  details  as  to  the  formation  of  the  Parliamen- 
tarians in  that  battle,  but  we  know  that  a  year  later  they 
were  usually  drawn  up  six  deep.  A  sergeant  of  the  London 
trained  bands  describes  the  army  of  Essex  on  its  march  to 
Gloucester  as  ^  advancing  to  engage  in  a  body  about  800  or 
1,000  abreast,  six  deep  ".^  Added  to  this,  a  Royalist  captain, 
who  fought  at  Newbury,  says  that  he  saw  lying  on  the  field 
amongst  the  Parliamentary  dead  **  a  whole  file  of  men,  six 
deep,  with  their  heads  all  struck  off  by  one  cannon  shot  of 
ours''.^  Finally,  as  to  the  custom  in  the  New  Model  itself, 
Lieutenant-Ck>lonel  Elton  writing  in  1647  expressly  describes 
the  files  as  ^^  being  always  six  deep  in  the  armies  of  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland  ^.^ 

There  were  occasional  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  actual 
fighting.    Lord  Orrery,  who  served  for  many  years  in  the 

number.  For  the  first  man  Diacharging  in  the  Front,  in  the  space  that  nine  more 
shall  come  and  doe  the  like,  the  first  wall  make  his  place  good  againe,  and  so 
oontinne  the  Voll^  ad  in/initum.  Now  there  are  some  which  strongly  hold  opinion, 
that  Eight  in  dqith  of  File  shall  doe  as  much  as  ten,  and  with  as  title  Dinicultie 
make  readie  and  Present ;  which  no  question,  may  be  possible,  in  expert,  old,  and 
readie  Soldiers,  and  so  a  competent  and  sufficient  File ;  But  in  raw,  Ignorant,  and 
half  exercised  men  it  cannot  be  so.  Neither  can  it  be  hoped  that  dutie  shall  so 
sudainly  be  performed  "  {SouldUrs  Grammar ,  p.  lo). 

^  **  Before  the  rei^  of  the  Great  Gustavus  Adolphus,  for  any  thing  I  could  ever 
learn.  Foot  Companies  were  Marshal'd  ten  deep  almost  universally,  but  he  marshal'd 
all  his  Infantry  in  six  ranks.  And  alter  he  had  invaded  Germany,  the  Emperor 
with  most  of  the  European  Kings  and  Princes  kept  their  Foot  still  at  ten  deep ; 
but  before  the  end  of  that  War  which  he  began,  ail  of  them  foUow'd  his  way,  and 
made  the  file  of  their  Foot  to  consist  of  six  men,  except  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who 
still  kept  ten  in  file :  I  should  e»3ept  likewise  the  ESbtI  of  Strafford,  who  in  his 
Instructions  for  the  better  Discipline  of  his  Army,  order'd  every  Captain  of  Foot 
to  draw  up  his  Company  eight  deep  "  (Turner,  Pallas  Armala,  p.  fli6). 

*Bu]5trode,  Memoirs,  p.  8a  *Bibliotkica  Gltmcestrensis,  p.  258. 

*  Af  Hilary  Memoirs  efjohn  Gwynne^  p.  47.  *  See  Appendix  A. 


* 
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Irish  warsy  says  that  he  firequently  formed  his  infiemtry  four 
deep,  and  that  with  good  results.    He  recommended  the  intro- 
duction of  that  practice  into  the  army  of  Charles  the  Second.^ 
For  defensive  purposes,  when  a  small  body  of  infantry  was 
«  attacked  by  a  larger  number,  it  was  not  unusual  to  reduce  the 

^  files  of  six  deep  to  files  of  three  deep^  in  order  to  prevent 

being  outwinged  by  the  enemy.  This  was  called  " doubling" 
^  ^  the  nles.  Greneral  William  BjEiillie  adopted  this  plan  at  tne 
^g  t.  battle  of  Alford  against  Montrose,  but  with  disastrous  results.' 

^  "^  For  offensive  purposes,  the  files  were  also  reduced  from  six 

^•<^  to  three  in  order  to  secure  a  broader  front,  and  so  to  deUver  a 

heavier  fire.  Gustavus  Adolphus  habitually  adopted  this 
formation  for  this  reason,  and  tie  was  imitated  by  Montrose. 
In  battle  the  method  in  which  the  musketeers  delivered  their 
fire  was  usually  one  of  the  following  ways. 

The  old  way  was  to  give  fire  in  successive  ranks.  The  first 
rank  fired  ana  then  fell  off  to  the  right  or  left,  and  marching 
down  on  the  outside  of  the  other  five  ranks  placed  themselves 
behind  them,  and  so  became  the  rear  rank.  Then  one  after 
another  the  other  five  ranks  followed  their  example  until  all 
had  discharged  their  muskets.  This  was  the  most  primitive 
and  simplest  method;  a  variation  of  it  was  to  give  fire 
advancing  instead  of  retiring.  The  first  rank  discharged 
their  muskets  but  kept  their  station  after  they  had  fired,  then 
the  second  rank  advanced  in  front  of  the  first,  and  discharged 
and  kept  their  ground,  and  the  remaining  ranks  in  succession 
imitatcKl  them.' 

'  Orrery  criticises  "  the  drawing  tip  our  shot  and  pikes  six  deep ;  and  oar  horse, 
three  deep.  And  this  I  should  not  presume  to  do,  had  I  not  been  emboldened  to 
it  by  some  experiments  of  my  own,  which  God  did  bless  with  success :  for  when 
I  found  mysdf  over  winged  by  the  enemy  they  drawing  up  their  foot  6  deep 
and  their  horse  3  deep ;  I  judged  it  best  for  me  to  fight  mv  foot  4  deep  and  my 
horse  2  deep ;  whereby  I  added  one-third  of  more  hands  to  the  front  and  breadth 
of  my  battalions  and  squadrons.  ...  I  should  therefore  humbly  desire  that  fighting 
no  deeper  than  4  for  the  foot  and  a  for  the  horse,  where  the  ground  is  fit,  might 
well  be  considered  '*  {Ario/  War,  p.  36). 

*  BaiUie  in  his  account  of  the  battle  says  that  the  RoralisU  were  a  little  above  his 
strength  in  horsemen  and  twice  as  strong  in  foot.  His  horse  were  routed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  action.  ' '  Our  foot  stood  with  mysdfe  and  behaved  themselves  as 
becamethem.  untill  the  enemies  horse  charged  in  our  reare,  and  in  front  we  were 
overcharged  with  their  foot ;  for  they  having  six  in  fyle,  did  overwing  us,  who,  to 
equall  their  finont,  had  made  the  half  ranks  advance,  and  so  receaved  the  charge  at 
three  deep"  (Robert  Baillie.  LttUrs,  ii.,  419,  ed.  Laing). 

*See  the  quotation  for  Markham  on  p.  93,  note  4. 
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In  both  these  cases  only  one  rank  gave  lire  at  a  time.  It 
was  soon  found  more  effective  to  make  two  ranks  fire  at 
onoe.^  Monro  describes  how  this  was  done  in  the  Swedish 
service.  ^*  Two  ranks  having  made  ready  alike,  they  advance 
ten  paces  before  the  body,  being  led  up  by  an  officer  that 
stands  in  even  front  with  them,  the  cannon  or  mouth  of  their 
muskets  of  both  ranks  being  past  his  body.  The  second 
rank  being  close  to  the  back  of  the  foremost  both  gives  fire 
alike ;  priming  and  casting  about  their  muskets  they  charge 
again  where  they  stand,  till  the  other  two  ranks  advance 
before  them  and  give  fire  after  the  same  manner  till  the  whole 
troop  (company)  nath  discharged,  and  so  to  begin  again  as 
before  after  the  order  of  the  through  coimtermarch ;  ever 
advancing  to  an  enemy,  never  turning  back  without  death  or 
victory.     And  this  is  the  form  that  I  esteem  to  be  the  best." 

Gustavus  Adolphus  went  a  step  farther  and  taught  three 
ranks  to  give  fire  at  a  time ;  the  first  rank  kneeling  upon  their 
knees,  the  second  stooping  forward,  the  third  rank  standing 
upright  and  firing  over  the  shoulders  of  the  second.' 

Last  of  all,  instead  of  making  his  six  ranks  fire  at  two 
several  times,  three  ranks  at  each  time,  he  taught  all  six 
ranks  to  fire  at  once.  It  was  done  in  this  way.  The  six 
ranks  were  first  of  all  reduced  to  three  by  the  process  of  i 
doubling,  and  then  the  three  kneeling,  stooping,  and  standing 
delivered  their  fire  in  the  manner  just  described.  A  volleyj 
of  this  kind,  or  a  ^^salvee"  as  it  was  often  called,  was  far  moi 
effective  than  making  tne  six  ranks  fire  in  two  divisions.  **  Foi 
thereby,"  writes  Sir  James  Turner,  "you  pour  as  much  lei 
in  your  enemies  basom  at  one  time  as  you  do  the  other  wa] 
at  two  several  times,  and  thereby  you  do  them  more  mischief 
you  quail,  daunt,  and  astonish  them  three  times  more,  for 
one  long  and  continuated  crack  of  thunder  is  more  terrible 


iSee  Elton,  p.  260;  Monro  His  Expedition^  pt.  ii..  p.  190.  In  the  passage 
quoted  the  first  words  are  in  the  original  erroneously  printed  "  to  ranks"  instead 
of  "two". 

*  '*  On  Wednesday,  May  9th,  the  King  held  a  generall  Muster  before  the  City ; 
himselfe  (to  show  some  content  to  the  Bavarians)  drilling  and  exercising  his 
souldien:  teaching  them  especially  how  to  give  a  Charge  or  Salvee ;  some  upon 
their  knees,  others  behind  them  stooping  forward ;  and  the  hindmost  ranke  stand- 
ing upright,  and  all  to  give  fire  at  once,  the  hinder  man  over  his  foremans  shoulder  " 
( The  Sroedisk  Intelligencer^  ii. ,  169)/ 
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and  dreadful  to  mortals  than  ten  interrupted  and  several 
ones."  ^ 

This  method  of  firing  was  practised  by  Gustavus  in  1681 
at  the  battle  of  Leipsic  with  the  most  complete,  and  to  the 
Imperialists  most  startling,  success.'  It  was  adopted  b^ 
Montrose  in  some  of  his  victories  in  Scotland.'  And  it 
formed  part  of  the  ordinary  drill  of  a  company  of  infantry  in 
the  New  Model  when  Lieutenant-Colonel  Elton  wrote.^  The 
English  musketeer  of  the  New  Model  was  in  general  very 
expert  in  the  use  of  his  weapons,  thanks  no  doubt  to  steady 
drilling.  According  to  the  testimony  of  contemporaries,  both 
firiends  and  opponents,  he  was  what  was  called  ^^  a  good  fire- 
man "  and  a  good  skirmisher. 

In  1648  when  Hamilton  and  the  Scots  invaded  England, 
and  were  deliberating  whether  to  march  south  by  way  of 
Lancashire  or  Yorkshire,  Sir  James  Turner  advocated  York- 
shire, giving  the  following  reason.  ^  I  was  for  Yorkshire," 
he  says,  ^  and  for  this  reason  only,  that  I  understood  Lanca- 
shire was  a  close  country,  full  of  ditches  and  hedges,  which 
was  a  great  advantage  the  English  would  have  over  our  raw 
and  undisciplined  musketeers,  the  Parliament's  army  consisting 
of  experienced  and  well  trained  sojors  and  excellent  firemen ; 
on  the  other  hand  Yorkshire  being  a  more  open  coimtrey 
and  full  of  heaths,  where  we  both  might  make  use  of  our 
horse,  and  come  sooner  to  push  of  pike.^  ^    So  it  turned  out. 

^Turner,  Pallas  Armata,  p.  337.  He  declares  that  the  manner  of  " six  ranks 
to  fire  at  two  several  times  is  not  at  all  to  be  used  ". 

'  "  The  Scots  ordering  themselves  in  several!  small  battagliaes,  about  6  or  700 
in  a  body,  presently  now  double  their  rankes,  making  their  files  then  but  3  deepe, 
the  discipline  of  the  King  of  Sweden  beeng  neuer  to  march  aboue  6  deepe.  Tbm 
done,  the  formost  ranke  falling  on  their  knees ;  the  second  stooping  forward ;  and 
the  third  ranke  standing  right  up,  and  all  gluing  fire  together ;  they  powied  so 
much  lead  at  one  instant  in  amongst  the  enemies  horse,  that  their  ranckes  were 
much  broken  with  it  "  ( The  Swedish  Intelligencer^  i.,  124). 

*  At  Tipperrouir,  for  instance,  in  1644,  "  Montrose  perceiving  the  great  strength 
of  the  enemy  ...  he  caused  his  army  to  be  drawne  out  to  as  open  an  order  as  could 
be  possible,  and  makes  his  files  onely  three  deep.  He  commands  the  ranks  all 
to  discharge  at  once,  those  in  the  first  ranke  kneeling,  in  the  second  stooping, 
and  in  the  hindmost  where  he  placed  the  tallest  men  upright "  {History  of  the 
^ing*s  Affairs  in  Scotland  under  the  Conduct  of  the  Marquu  ^Montrose,  4to,  1648, 

Pa4)- 

*See  chapter  liz.  of  Elton*s  book,  headed  "Severall  Firings  to  be  performed 
with  any  number  of  Men  ". 

*  Memoirs  of  Sir  James  Turner^  p.  62. 
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In  the  FSreston  campaign  the  good  shooting  and  skill  in  hedge- 
fiffhting  of  Cromwell's  men  ^ve  them  a  great  advantage, 
l^ke  for  instance  this  little  picture  from  Captain  Hodgson's 
account  of  the  skirmishing  between  Stoneyhurst  and  Preston : 
*'  We  drew  over  a  little  common,  and  came  to  a  ditch,  and 
the  enemy  let  fly  at  us  (a  company  of  Langdale's  men  that 
was  newly  raisea).  They  shot  at  the  skies,  which  did  so 
encourage  our  men  that  they  were  willing  to  adventure  upon 
any  attempt ;  and  the  major  orders  me  to  march  to  the  next 
hedge,  ana  I  bid  him  order  the  men  to  follow  me,  and  then 
drew  out  a  small  party,  and  we  came  to  the  hedge  end,  and 
the  enemy,  many  of  them,  threw  down  their  arms,  and  run 
to  their  party  where  was  their  stand  of  pikes."  This  is  a 
good  instance  of  the  usual  method  of  handling  a  resiment ; 
the  musketeers  advanced  in  front  of  the  pikes  to  skirmish,  and 
took  shelter  behind  the  pikemen  when  beaten  back.^ 

The  skill  of  the  Englisn  infantry  in  hedge-fighting  appeared 
again  at  Worcester.  *^  We  beat  the  enemy  fit>m  hedge  to 
hedge  till  at  last  we  beat  into  Worcester,"  says  Cromwell's 
narrative  of  the  battle.'  Practice  in  this  kind  of  fighting 
gave  English  soldiers  a  great  confidence  in  themselves  when 
they  came  to  be  matched  against  continental  troops  not 
accustomed  to  fight  in  the  enclosures  with  which  Englishmen 
were  familiar.  In  1667,  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  in 
Flanders,  Reynolds,  who  commanded  the  English  auxiliaries, 
offered  Turenne  to  attack  the  whole  Spanish  army  with  his 
6,000  foot,  if  they  were  supported  by  but  S,000  French 
cavalry.  ^*  Thinking  that  number  of  horse  sufficient  in  that 
enclosed  country,  and  relying  on  the  bravery  of  his  English 
foot,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  hedge-fighting,  to  supply 
their  want  of  numbers.  But  Mons.  de  Turenne  refused  to 
give  him  his  consent."* 

At  times  this  skirmishing  developed  into  an  unintended 
battle.  At  Torrington,  for  instance,  Fairfax's  skirmishers 
were  ^^  engaged  so  far  as  they  could  not  well  draw  back  ".  He 
was  obliged  ^  to  send  up  stronger  parties,  to  make  them  good 
where  they  were  or  draw  them  off".     And  so  accidentally 

^  AutoHqgrapky  nfCapt,  John  Hodgsam,  ed.  1889,  p.  39. 
'Carlyley  Cromwell,  Letter  clxxxii. 
*  Life  of  James  11, ,  i. ,  309. 
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and  by  degrees  the  anny  in-^;eneral  was  oommitted  to  an 
attack  upon  the  Royalist  position  which  ended  in  a  com- 
plete victory.* 
I      A  deliberate  engagement  between,  two  armies  was  a  formal 
/  and^elaboraie  business,  in  which  there  were  various  prelimin- 
I  ary  lrt'*jr°  ^^  ^  gffinf  t^''^"g^'  before  the  actual  collision  of 
j  j^ejuaULivuyes  took  place.     First  of  all,  after  the  army  as  a 
whole  had  been^Hrawn  up  in  order,  or  as  the  phrase  was, 
^^  eiol^gttelled "  by  the  major-genend  and  his  assistants,  it 
was  customary  to  give  out  the  word  and  the  sign  for  the  day.' 
"The  "  field  word "  and  **  field  sign "  were  employed  to  <U8- 
tinguTsh  the  men  of  the  two  armiea.  in.  the  fighting,  and  were 
special^  indispensable  when  the  combatants  were  of  the  same 
I  natipn.^  T^ey  were  habitually  used  during  the  Thirty  Years' 

^  Sprigge,  Anglia  Reditnvat  p.  20a 

'  In  his  vindication  concerning  the  battle  of  Kilsyth,  Lieutenant-General  Baillie 
says :  "  It  is  said,  I  did  g|ve  neither  wovd  nor  syne.  Whereonto  I  answer,  at  our 
first  imbatteling  it  wes  not  yet  tyme ;  then  we  saw  no  enemy  but  the  outerguard, 
neither  wes  it  resolved  to  fight,  bot  most  men  thought  the  rebells  were  marching 
west.  After  we  left  our  ground  we  had  not  tyme  to  irabattell  compleatlie ;  which 
Souldattis  thinks  neoessarie  to  be  done  before  the  giving  of  word  or  syne,  neither 
had  it  been  possible  to  have  given  them  unto  all  the  regiments  in  ane  poynt  of 
tyme.  Farder,  it  cannot  be  alleadged,  that  the  want  of  them  made  us  lose  the 
day,  or  that  b^  the  enemies  signe  we  oould  not  be  knowne  one  from  another" 
(^llje,  Letterst  \u,  423). 

*"And  because  such  Field  Marks,  wherever  you  place  them,  are  not  still 
visible  on  all  sides  of  the  Head  or  Body  of  ever^  one  wno  wears  them,  the  Field 
Word  is  also  given :  For  it  often  happens  that  m  a  Battel,  the  Field  Mark  is  by 
accident  lost  by  many  out  of  their  Helmets,  or  Hats,  and  then  if  they  had  not  the 
Field  Word,  they  might  be  kill'd  by  those  of  their  own  Party  who  knew  them  not 
personally. 

"  Besides,  the  Field  Mark  of  each  Armv  is  seen  by  AU  of  both  Armies  before 
they  engage,  and  the  matter  of  it.  being  to  oe  had  in  all  places  by  private  Soldiers, 
^  a  green  Branch,  a  piece  of  Fern,  or  a  handful  of  Grass,  or  a  piece  of  white 
Paper,  ftc).  If  you  Rout  your  Enemy,  he  may,  while  he  is  pursued,  take  off  his 
own  Field  Mark,  put  up  yours  in  the  stead  of  it,  and  so  scape,  if  not  do  ]rou  hurt. 
But  the  Field  Word  he  cannot  know,  unless  it  be  told  him  by  some  of  your  own 
men ;  and  therefore  the  giving  of  both  before  the  Battel,  must  never  be  omitted. 
I  remember  once  when  some  Forces  I  had  the  Honor  to  Command,  obtain'd,  by 
the  blessing  of  Ood,  the  Victory  against  the  Enemy ;  an  Officer  of  mina,  havinj^ 
kill'd  an  officer  of  the  Enemies,  and  finding  he  had  a  good  Beaver,  be  tyed  his 
own  helmet  to  his  Saddle  Bow,  and  put  on  so  hastily  the  d«ul  Mans  Beaver,  as  he 
forgot  to  take  out  of  it  the  green  Branch  which  was  their  Field  Mark,  and  to  put 
on  a  white  Paper  which  was  our  Field  Mark  ;  and  following  the  Execution  with 
his  Sword  all  bloody,  a  Captain  of  Horse  of  my  own  Regiment,  taking  him  by  hit 
Field  Mark  for  one  of  the  Enemy,  and  judging  be  had  done  no  l^tle  slaughter  hf 
his  Sword  being  all  gored  to  the  Hilt,  overtook  him  in  the  pursuit,  and  turning 
short  on  him,  before  he  could  see  his  face,  ran  him  throu^  and  through  with  his 
Tuck,  whereof  he  dyed  in  a  few  minutes.  But  finding  the  Enemies  Field  Mark  had 
caused  his  death,  he  own'd  his  fault,  and  so  acquitted  my  Captain  from  any  Guilt  '* 
(Orrery,  Art  of  War,  p.  186 ;  see  ^so  Turner,  Pallas  Armaia,  p.  304). 
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War.  At  Leipsic,  for  instance,  the  watchword  for  Tilly's 
army  was  ^  Sancta  Maria,"  the  token  to  know  each  other  by 
WHS  white  strinffs  or  ribbands  about  their  arms  and  in  their 
helmets,  while  Sie  word  in  the  Swedish  army  was  ^  Gott  mit 
uns,"  and  their  token  green  branches  in  then*  headpieces.^ 

The  English  armies  during  the  Civil  War  copied  mis  foreign 
custom.  At  Edgdiill,  Essex's  foxcm  voce,  orange  scarfs,  at 
Newbury  they  had  green  boughs  in  thfiif  hats.  At  Marston 
Moor  the  Parliamen{arians  wore  a  white  handkerchief  or  a 
piece  of  white  paper  in  their  hats,  and  their  word  like  that 
of  the  Swedes  at  Leipsic  was  **  God  with  us,"  but  the  sign 
of  the  Hoyalists  was  to  wear  no  bands  or  scarfs,  and  their 
word  was  **God  and  the  King".'  Even  when  the  Parlia- 
mentary armies  had  adopted  a  distinctive  uniform,  which 
mi^t  have  seemed  to  render  other  distinctions  unnecessary, 
these  customary  usages  were  still  observed.  At  Naseby  the 
field-word  of  Fairfax's  army  was  **  God  our  strength,"  and 
that  of  the  King's  <*  Queen  Mary  ".  At  Dunbar  the  word  of 
the  Scots  was  "The  Covenant,"  that  of  Cromwell's  a^ny  )4 
"The  Lord.ol.JQoabb''  and  the  sign  of  the  English  in  the 
samcTBalCte  was  "to  have  no  white  about  them".' 

When  the  two  armies  drew  near,  English  soldiers  invari- 
ably cheered  or  shouted.  "The  English,"  writes  Lord 
Orrery,  "are  so  much  inclined  to  it,  as  I  have  but  once  in 
all  the  actions  I  have  been  in  seen  them  omit  the  doing  it 
as  soon  as  they  came  within  cannon  shot  of  the  enemy  tney 
were  to  fight  with."^  Apparently  the  practice  of  foreign 
armies  varied.  The  Impenalists  were  wont  to  attack  with  a 
shout  of  "  Sa,  Sa  Sa,"  and  Monro  speaks  with  contempt  of 
their  custom  of  "entering  on  service  shouting  like  Turks, 
as  if  crying  would  terrify  resolute  soldiers".^  The  Danes 
and  the  Swedes  and  the  Scots  advanced  in  silence.  The 
French,  according  to  Morgan's  narrative  of  the  Battle  of 
Dunkirk,  were  surprised  to  hear  the  English  shout  when 
they  caught  sight  of  the  Spanish  army. 

^  Sufetti^ /nUliigncerfi.,  lai, 

*  Clarendon,  iiebellum^  vi,  86;   Bibliatheca  Gbmctstrensis,  p.  966;   Ashe's 
RtiaHon  (^Marston  Moor, 

'Sprigge,  AngHa  RetUviva,  p.  40 ;  Carlyle,  Cromwell^  Letter  czL 

'Orrery.  Art  ef  War,  p.  186.  ^  Monro  His  ExfodHion^  etc.,  i.,  68,  70*  -^ 
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^'Major-Greneral  Moi^an,  seeing  the  enemy  plain  in  bat- 
talia, said,  before  the  head  of  the  anny,  *  See !  yonder  are 
the  gentlemen  you  have  to  trade  withal '.  Upon  which  the 
whole  brigade  of  English  gave  a  shout  of  rejoicing  that 
made  a  roaring  echo  betwixt  the  sea  and  the  canal.  There- 
upon the  Marshal  Turenne  came  up,  with  above  an  hundred 
noblemen,  to  know  what  was  the  matter  and  reason  of  that 
great  shout.  Major-Greneral  Morgan  told  him,  *  It  was  an 
usual  custom  of  tne  red-coats,  when  they  saw  the  enemy,  to 
rejoice', 

**  Marshal  Turenne  answered,  ^They  were  men  of  brave 
resolution  and  courage'."^ 

A.  battle  was  also  usy.iyOiy  preceded  by  a  mo.Y£m£X)db  termed 
getting  the  wind  of  the  enemy.^  Before  "Naseby,  for  instance, 
the  Tafliamentarians  saw  plainly  the  Roycdists  advancing  to 
attack  them,  ^*  and  the  wind  blowing  somewhat  westwardly, 
by  the  enemy's  advance  so  much  on  their  rieht  hand  it  was 
evident  he  designed  to  get  the  wind  of  us,"  which  was  accord- 
ingly met  by  a  counter  movement.*  The  object  of  this  move- 
ment was  to  get  such  a  position  that  thg  wijid  should  blow  the 
smoke  of  the  enemy's  j;}ina..and..miisketa  badL^iipoff  Jiis  ovm 
tfoop^und^flfover  of  which  he  could  be  attacked  with  less 
loss.'^A.t  Benburb,  in  1646,  one  of  the  minor  causes  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Scots  was  that  **  the  sun  and  wind  was  against 
them,  and  blew  the  smoke  in  their  faces,  so  that  for  a  little 
moment  the  musketeers  could  not  see ".  This  moment  the 
Irish  pikemen  utilised  to  make  the  charge  which  decided  the 
fate  of  the  battle.^ 

As  a  rule  the  struggle  between  the  main  body  of  the 
infantry  of  two  armies  was  b^un  by  what  was  called  ^^a 
forlorn  hope,"  that  is  a  strong  body  of  musketeers  stationed 
about  a  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  the  first  line.  At 
Naseby,  for  instance,  we  are  told  that: — 

^  HarUian  Miscellany ,  iii. ,  344. 

'  "  You  must  strive  to  seize  upon  the  most  advantageous  ground  to  range  the 
army  into  battalia,  having  regard  to  the  wind,  to  avoid  the  dust  and  smoke  and  to 
drive  it  into  their  eyes,  and  to  the  sun,  that  you  be  not  dasled "  (Du  Praissac, 
Art  of  War,  translated  by  Cruso,  p.  97,  1639). 

'Sprigge,  Anglia  Rediviva^  p.  38. 

*  The  History  of  the  War  of  Ireland^  x^z-53i  by  a  British  officer  of  Sir  John 
Qotwortby's  foment,  p.  48. 
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**  Upon  the  enemy s  approach,  the  parliament  army  marched 
up  to  the  brow  of  the  nill,  having  placed  a  forlorn  of  foot, 
consisting  of  about  800  musketeers,  down  the  steep  of  the 
hill  towards  the  enemy  somewhat  more  than  a  carbine  shot 
from  the  main  battle,  who  were  ordered  to  retreat  to  the 
battle  whensoever  they  should  be  hard  pressed  upon  by  the 
enemy.^  ^  In  this  case  the  Parliamentary  army  was  receiving 
an  attack,  and  the  duty  of  the  forlorn  was  to  break  the  first 
force  of  the  attack,  ana  to  throw  the  advancing  enemy  into 
confusion  by  a  volley.  The  employment  of  ^^forlorns"  in 
this  way  seems  to  have  been  a  peculiarity  of  English  tactics, 
and  had  been  abandoned  abroad.  When  the  English  con- 
tingent attacked  the  Spanish  army  at  the  battle  of  the. 
Dunes,  the  Duke  of  York  noticed  the  employment  of  this  I 
device  by  Cromwell^s  soldiers.  ^^  Before  each  battallion  of  ^ 
this  first  line  they  had  commanded  musketeers,  which  was 
the  only  time  that  I  ever  knew  forlorn  hopes  used  beyond 
the  seas  in  any  battle."  In  this  way  they  advanced  towards 
the  sand-hill  where  the  Spaniards  were  posted,  these  *^  com- 
manded musketeers''  ffoing  before  them  firing.  When  they 
reached  the  foot  of  the  sand-hill  the  regiments  halted  to 
take  breath  and  prepare  to  climb  it,  and  **  while  they  were 
thus  preparing  themselves,  their  commanded  men,  opfioiog 
to  the  right  and  left,  were  continually  firing".**'^ 

After  the  forlorn  on  each  side  had  given  fire  and  fisJlen 
back,  the  infantry  regiments  of  the  first  line  came  to  do^e 
quarters.  Usualty  the  musketeers  gave  a  couple  of  volleys, 
and  then  the  pikemen  levelled  their  pikes  and  charged  home. 
At  the  battle  of  the  Dunes,  for  instance,  the  English  foot,  after 
the  momentary  halt  at  the  foot  of  the  sand-hill,  ^  on  hands 
and  knees  crept  up  the  hill,  and  gave  the  enemies  foot  two 
good  vollies,  and  with  our  pikes  forced  them  to  retreat".' 
They  **  stopped  not,"  says  the  Duke  of  York,  ^Hill  they  came 
to  push  of  pike ;  where,  notwithstanding  the  great  resistance 
which  was  made  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  advantage  they 
had  of  the  higher  ground  as  well  as  that  of  being  well  in 
breath  when  uieir  enemies  were  almost  spent  with  climbing, 
the  English  gained  the  hill  and  drove  them  from  it  ".^ 

1  Sprigge^  AngUa  Hednnva,  p.  39^  *  Lift  of  James  //.,  I,  346.  348. 

•  Clarkt  Po^m,  iii.,  157.  «  Lift  of  James  //. ,  1 ,  348. 
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It  might  perhaps  happen  that  neither  party  could  drive 
the  other  back,  and  that  both  would  recoil  a  few  paces  and 
carry  on  the  fight  with  the  muskets.  This  is  what  the  Duke 
of  York  describes  as  happening  at  Edgehill : — 

*^  When  the  royall  army  was  advanced  within  musket  shot 
of  the  enemy,  the  foot  on  both  sides  began  to  fire,  the  king's 
still  coming  on  and  the  rebell's  continuing  only  to  keep  their 
ground,  so  that  they  came  so  near  to  one  another  that  some 
of  the  batalions  were  at  push  of  pike,  particularly  the  regi- 
ment of  Guards  commanded  by  the  Lord  Willoughby  and 
the  general's  regiment,  with  some  others ;  insomuch  that  the 
Lord  Willoughby  with  his  pike  killed  an  officer  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex  his  regiment,  and  hurt  another.  The  foot  being 
thus  engaged  in  such  warm  and  close  service,  it  were  reason- 
able to  imagine  that  one  side  should  run  and  be  disordered ; 
but  it  happened  otherwise,  for  each  as  if  by  mutuall  consent 
retired  some  few  paces,  and  then  stuck  down  their  coulours, 
continuing  to  fire  at  each  other  even  till  night,  a  thing  so 
very  extraordinary  as  nothing  less  than  so  many  witnesses 
as  were  there  present  could  make  it  credible.''^ 

As  a  rule  when  the  pikemen  charged,  the  musketeers, 
instead  of  halting  to  reload,  fell  upon  the  enemy  side  by  side 
with  them,  using  their  muskets  as  clubs.  ^*  The  foot  on  either 
side,"  says  a  Royalist  account  of  Naseby,  *^  hardly  saw  each 
other  tiU  they  were  within  carabine  shot,  and  so  only  made 
one  volley ;  ours  falling  in  Mrith  sword  and  butt  end  of  the 
musket  aid  notable  execution,  insomuch  as  I  saw  their  colours 
fall,  and  their  foot  in  great  disorder." '  Generally  the  swords 
of  the  musketeers  seem  to  have  been  little  used ;  the  butt 
end  of  the  musket  was  more  effective,  and  the  English  soldier 
knew  how  to  handle  it.  When  he  was  at  close  quarters 
with  the  enemy  he  preferred  what  Major-General  Morgan 
calls  ^^ clubbing  them  down".'  Hence  the  phrase  used  in 
describing  a  hand-to-hand  fight  between  two  bodies  of  infan- 
try— a  phi'ase  which  appears  in  the  narratives  of  Torrington, 


^Li/e  df  Janus  II.,  i.,  xa. 

*Sir  Edward  Walker,   Historical  Discourses,  p.   130;  cf,  Sprigge,  Anglia 
Rea$vtva,  p.  43. 

^Harleian  Miscellany,  iii.,  346. 
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Dunbar  and  other  battles — ^that  they  were  ^*at  push  of  pike 
and  butt  end  of  musket  ^.^ 

A  most  vivid  and  detailed  account  of  close  fighting  between 
two  bodies  of  infiEUitry  is  given  by  an  English  officer  who  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  as  second  in  command  Oa 
Lumsden's  regiment  of  Soots.  What  he  describes  is  exactly 
what  must  have  happened  in  any  English  battle  during  the 
Civil  Wars. 

^The  first  [battalion]  of  Lumsdell's  muskettiers  was  led 
on  by  his  Leiutenant  (Jolonell  Muschamp,  our  daring  and 
valiant  countryman:  who  with  much  courtesie  related  this 
whole  pasage  thus  unto  me. 

^Firat  (sayth  he)  giving  fire  unto  three  little  feild  pieces 
that  I  had  before  me,  I  suffered  not  my  muskettiers  to  give 
their  volleyes  till  I  came  within  pistoll  shot  of  the  enemy ;  at 
which  time  I  gave  order  to  the  tnree  first  rancks  to  disci 
at  once ;  and  after  them  the  other  three ;  which  done  we  fd 
pell  mell  into  their  rancks,  knocking  them  down  with  the 
stock  of  the  musket  and  our  swords. 

**  The  enemy  notwithstanding  wee  were  alreadie  within  their 
ranckes,  gave  us  two  or  three  salvees  with  their  musketts: 
and  at  our  first  falling  on,  foure  gallant  troupes  of  cuirassiers 
advancing  themselves  before  their  owne  foote  and  comming 
close  up  to  the  head  of  our  pikes,  at  one  volley  or  two  of 
their  pistolls,  shot  all  the  Scottish  ancients  dead  upon  the 
place ;  so  that  strange  it  was  to  see  how  so  many  colours  fell 
at  one  instant  into  the  field.  And  our  men,  I  thinke  payd 
theirs  as  well  home  againe.  A  brave  commander  of  tneirs 
all  in  scarlet  and  gold  lace  there  was  right  before  us ;  whom 
we  mk^ht  disceme  to  lay  on  upon  his  owne  mens  pates  and 
shoul(&B ;  to  cut  and  slash  divers  of  them,  with  his  sword, 
because  they  would  not  come  on  upon  us.  This  gentleman 
maintained  the  fight  a  full  houre,  and  more  against  us ;  but 
he  being  slaine,  wee  might  perceive  their  pikes  and  colours  to 
topple  downe,  to  tumble  and  fall  crosse  one  over  another; 
whereupon  all  his  men  beginning  to  flee,  wee  had  the  pursuit 
of  them  even  until  the  night  p^led  us."' 


>  AutoH^gn^fy  tf  Capt,  John  Hodgson^  p.  44. 

*Tbird  part  of  The  SimdisA  Discipiine,  p.  34  (account  oT  the  battle  of  Ldpric). 
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In  this  narrative  we  see  how  horsemen  attacked  infantry  in 
a  battle,  but  the  method  in  which  infantry  repulsed  a  cavalry 
charge  is  not  so  clearly  explained.  The  pikemen  did  not,  as 
it  is  sometimes  supposed,  form  a  hollow  square  with  the 
musketeei's  in  the  centre.  For  in  that  case  the  horsemen 
would  have  ridden  up,  halted  just  outside  the  reach  of  the 
pikes,  and  fired  their  pistols  into  the  pikemen  till  thev  made 
an  entrance  for  themselves,  while  the  musketeers  would  have 
been  unable  to  answer  their  fire  on  account  of  the  intervening 
ranks  of  pikemen.  The  best  method  for  receiving  cavalry 
was  that  which  is  set  forth  by  Monck  in  his  Observatiofis} 
The  pikemen,  drawn  up  in  close  order,  were  in  the  centre,  and 
outside  the  pikemen,  drawn  up  two  deep,  were  the  musketeers. 
The  first  rank  of  the  musketeers  knelt,  and  the  second  pre- 
sented their  muskets  over  the  heads  of  the  first  rank,  and 
they  save  fire,  either  both  ranks  together  or  in  succession 
according  to  command.  They  were  instructed  to  reserve 
their  fire  till  the  cavalry  came  within  twenty  yards  or  so, 
and  to  aim  low.  ^^The  musketeers  when  they  are  to  give 
fire,"  says  Monck,  ^^  should  always  take  aim  at  the  horses' 
legs."  *  If  the  cavalry  were  not  stopped  by  the  volley  but 
stul  charged  on  the  pikemen  protected  the  musketeers 
from  their  charge.  The  sixteen-foot  long  pikes  projecting 
beyond  the  two  ranks  of  musketeers  in  front  of  them  served 
as  bayonets  to  keep  off  the  horsemen.  And  like  the  muske- 
teers the  pikemen  were  instructed  to  direct  their  weapons 
against  the  horses  rather  than  the  riders.' 

If  the  square  was  broken  the  last  resource  of  the  musketeers 
was  the  butt  end  of  their  muskets,  and  sometimes  with  this 
weapon  alone,  though  the  odds  were  terribly  against  them, 
they  succeeded  in  beatins  off  cavalry. 

**  Tis  very  observable,'' says  the  Duke  of  York,  describing  a 

*  Pp-  SS-58.  ■  P.  58. 

'EUton  describes  the  maimer  in  which  pikemen  alone  should  meet  cavalry  : 
"  In  my  opinion  the  best  way  of  opposing  the  Horse  charge  is  that  which  we  learned 
of  our  ever  honoured  Captain,  Major  Henry  Tillier,  in  the  Military  Garden ;  which 
was,  Files  closing  to  the  midst  to  their  closest  Order,  insomuch  that  there  was 
not  above  half  a  foot  intervall  of  ground  betv^een  File  and  File,  the  Pikes  Porting, 
and  after  closing  their  Ranks  forwards  so  close,  that  they  locked  themselves  one 
within  another,  and  then  charged  on.  Which  in  my  judgement  is  so  secure  a  way 
firom  routing,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  Body  of  Horse  to  enter  therein  "  (Elton, 
Complete  Body  of  the  Art  iiUiUuy,  iL.  3). 
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charge  made  by  his  troop  of  horse  on  an  English  regiment  at 
the  battle  of  the  Dunes,  ^  that  when  we  haa  broken  into  this 
battalion,  and  were  gott  amongst  them,  not  so  much  as  one 
single  man  of  them  asked  quarter,  or  threw  down  his  arms, 
but  every  one  defended  himself  to  the  last ;  so  that  we  ran 
as  great  a  danger  by  the  butt  end  of  their  musketts  as  by  the 
voUey  which  they  had  given  us."  ^  And  one  of  them  had 
infallibly  knocked  mee  off  my  horse,  if  I  had  not  prevented 
him  when  he  was  just  ready  to  have  discharged  his  blow  by 
a  stroke  I  gave  with  my  sword  over  the  face,  which  laid  him 
along  upon  the  groimd."  ^ 

One  more  point  remains  to  be  considered,  and  that  is  the 
marching  power  of  the  infantry.  In  comparing  the  marches 
made  by  the  soldier  of  that  day  and  the  soldier  ijS  our 
own  day,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  weight 
which  the  soldier  carried  then  compared  with  the  weight 
which  he  carries  now.  At  present  tne  soldier  carries  about 
forty  pounds,  {hiring  the  Peninsular  War,  according  to 
Wellington,  h^  carried  a  weight  of  about  sixbr  pounds.* 
The  foot  soldier  of  the  seventeenth  century  probably  carried 
a  heavier  weight  than  either.  For  both  the  pike  and  the 
matchlock  were  cumbrous  and  weighty  weapons.  The  am- 
munition of  the  musketeer,  taking  mto  account  flask,  match, 
bandoliers,  and  the  pouch  with  its  heavy  bullets,  must  also 
have  been  proportionately  heavy.  The  helmet  and  the 
corslet  of  the  pikeman  must  have  been  an  intolerable  burden 
on  a  long  march,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  pikeman's 
defensive  armour  was  due  to  this  fact.  Finally,  both  pikemen 
and  musketeers  had  their  knapsacks  in  which  they  frequently 
carried  as  much  as  seven  days'  provision,  and  during  their 
campaigns  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  they  sometimes  carried  in 
addition  a  portion  of  a  tent.' 

The  table  of  the  inarches  of  the  New  Model  printed  at  the 
end  of  Sprigge's  AngUa  Rediviva  shows  the  distance  the 
army  coveredin  the  campaigns  of  1646  and  1646.  On  80th 
April  the  army  started  from  Windsor  to  relieve  Taunton,  and 


*  Li/t  cf  fames  //. .  i.  i  3SX. 

*  Stanhope^  ConvenoHons  with  the  Dukg  of  Wellington,  p.  04. 
*Setp|i.aa4.  049, /ac/. 
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by  8th  May  it  had  reached  Wichampton  in  Donetshire^ 
inarching  according  to  Sprigge's  computation  seventy-eight 
miles  in  nine  days  with  one  day's  halt.  From  Reading  to 
Blandford  they  marched  ^the  whole  seven  days  and  some  of 
them  very  long  marches  without  intermission,  so  willing  were 
the  soldiers  to  come  timely  to  the  relief  of  distressed  Taunton  ". 
They  were  then  recalled  and  returned  to  Newbury,  where  they 
rested  a  day  or  two  '^sore  sailed  with  a  hard  and  tedious 
march  to  and  fro,  having  had  but  one  day's  rest  in  14  days 
march".  In  their  second  march  to  Taunton  they  covered 
sixty-two  miles  in  five  days,  and  at  the  end  of  the  last  day 
the  foot,  hearing  that  Grorin^  was  again  assaulting  the  town, 
*^  were  eager  to  march  all  ni^t,  so  far  did  their  compassion 
to  Taunton  and  our  party  then  carry  them  beyond  oonsidera* 
tion  of  themselves  ".  Still  readier  were  they  when  there  was 
any  prospect  of  fighting.  ^They  marched  that  day  but  to 
Crewkeme,  some  o  miles  "  (it  was  a  very  hot  season,  being  the 
middle  of  July),  *'the  foot  weary  with  their  long  and  tedious 
march,  the  carriage  horses  tired  out,  the  way  ill  and  narrow, 
being  all  enclosures."  When  they  reached  Crewkeme  *^  in- 
telligence came  that  made  them  pull  up  their  stumps  as 
weary  as  they  were  ".  The  cavalry  of  the  army  was  engaged 
with  the  enemy,  so  five  regiments  of  foot  were  ordered  to 
advance  to  support  the  horse,  whereupon  the  foot  **  notwith- 
standing their  weary  march,  leaped  for  joy  that  they  were  like 
to  be  engaged  ".  ^ 

It  is  evident  from  the  table  given  by  Sprigge  that  the 
army  could  move  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  a  day  for  a  week 
together,  that  it  very  frequently  marched  twelve  miles  in  the 
day,  and  that  the  longest  march  was  about  thirteen  miles. 

In  the  later  campaigns  of  the  army  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  when  it  is  probable  that  the  corslet  had  been  defin- 
itely abandoned,  the  mobility  of  the  infantry  was  probably 
much  greater.  Colonel  Geoive  Cooke,  writing  in  166S,  and 
describmg  a  raid  made  by  his  troops  into  the  quarters  of 
the  Irish  rebels,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  marching 
power  of  his  men : — 

**For  my  foot,  I  think  they  are  as  good  as  ever  marched, 

>  sprigge*  Anglia  Heditfiva,  pp.  i6,  89.  63,  68,  339. 
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eitber  for  firiiting,  searching  woods  and  bogs,  or  for  long  and 
speedy  marching.  I  dare  say  they  marched,  last  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  Defore  they  rested,  at  least  thirty  miles,  and 
much  of  it  through  woods  and  bogs,  almost  never  in  a  road, 
continuing  marching  night  and  day.  All  this  march,  I  never 
beard  any  of  them  complain  he  was  weary  or  lame ;  it  was 
bard  to  keep  them  from  stra^linff  before,  but  veir  easy  to 
keep  them  up  in  the  rear.  Our  norsemen  did  all  confess, 
their  horses  were  not  able  to  continue  a  march  with  them ; 
almost  one  half  of  our  horse  being  lame  and  tired,  though  they 
bad  every  night  good  lodging,  and  as  good  provision  of  oats 
and  hay  as  they  could  desire.  My  root  were  many  times 
beatiiu;  the  woods  and  bogs,  when  the  horse  stood  still  and 
lookea  on."  * 

I  have  djrelt  at  length  on  the  characteristics  of  the\ 
^»y#'owfi»y  hapi^my>  the  development  of  the  efficiency  of  the^ 
foQt  .soldier  was  the  most  important  and  periQwait  result  \ 
o(..the.jyirai:  for  English  mintarj  history.  Each  of  the  \ 
chaises  which  took  place  during  the  penod  testifies  to  his 
incr^sed  eiBdency.  Hie  dimmution  of  the  number  of 
^j[4[cemen  and  the  increase  of  the  number  of  msketeers 
meaHt  an  increase  in  the  offensive  power  of  the  regiment. 
The  reduction  in  the  depth  of  the  file  meant  a  broader 
front,  a  heavier  fire,  and  increased  rapidity  in  loading 
and  firing.  The  abandonment  of  defensive  armour  meant 
increased  mobility.  All  proved  one  thing,  that  the  tactics 
of  infantry  were  becoming  more  and  more  aggressive,  and 
that  the  days  of  purely  defensive  tactics  for  infantry  had 
disappeared. 

Only  two  things  were  needed  to  convert  the  infantry  of 
the  Commonwealth  into  the  infantry  of  Marlborough  and 
Wellington.  One  was  the  substitution  of  the  flintlock  for 
the  matchlock,  a  process  which  was  already  beginning.  The 
other  was  the  replacement  of  the  pike  by  the  bayonet,  which 
began  about  twenty  years  after  the  Restoration. 

>  Carey,  Mtmorials  oftke  Civil  War.  ii.,  431. 
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IN  the  armies  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  proportion  of 
cavahry  to  infimtir  was  far  larger  than  it  is  in  modem 
armies.  Tradition  ana  the  theory  of  the  art  of  war,  as  set 
forth  by  military  writers  of  the  time,  demanded  that  it  should 
be  so,  and  the  practice  of  English  military  leaders  agreed  in 
the  main  with  the  theory.  Monck  writing  about  1646  laid 
down  the  principle  that  an  army  operating  in  the  field  ought 
to  consist  of  one  horseman  to  every  two  footmen,  and  if  it  was 
intended  to  be  employed  in  sieges,  of  one  horseman  to  three 
footmen.^  During  the  early  part  of  the  Civil  War  the  Royal 
armies  were  much  stronger  than  the  Parliamentarians'  in 
cavalry,'  and  the  number  of  their  horse  frequently  exceeded 

^  He  savs:  "  Where  jour  Servioe  Iteth  in  Campagnia,  the  proportion  of  your 
Army  ought  to  be  two  Footmen  to  one  Horseman,  brides  your  Dragooners. 
But  where  the  Service  of  your  Army  shall  be  most  in  Sieges,  there  you  ought  to 
have  three  Footmen  unto  one  Horseman ;  and  sometimes  four  Footmen  to  one 
Horseman,  besides  jrour  Dragoons;  provided  your  Enemy  be  not  able  to  over* 
master  jrou  in  Horse.  But  for  your  Body  of  Foot,  when  your  Service  sludl  chiefly 
consist  in  the  Campagnia,  then  you  ought  to  have  as  many  Pikemen  as  Muscjue- 
teers  amongst  your  Foot,  besides  your  Dragooners.  But  where  your  Service  lieth 
most  in  Sieges,  there  you  ought  to  have  in  your  Body  of  Foot  besides  your  Dragoons 
two  Musqueteers  to  one  Pimnan :  and  to  every  eight  hundred  Horse  you  ought  to 
have  an  hundred  and  fifty  Dragooners.  And  always  to  an  Army  of  twenty 
thousand,  or  thirty  thousand  men,  you  ought  to  have  a  thousand  Pioners ;  whereof 
an  hundred  ou|[ht  to  have  horses,  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  Army  upon  a  March, 
a  retreat,  drawing  off  Cannon  in  a  Battd,  and  at  Sieges"  (Obsirv€Uums,  p.  ai). 
The  Duke  de  Rohan  in  his  Complete  Captain  (p.  iii  of  Cruso's  translation),  sa^ 
that  in  open  country  the  rule  should  be  one-fourth  horse  and  three-fourths  foot ;  m 
enclosed,  one-sixth  norse  and  five^sizths  foot  Robert  Ward  in  his  Animadversions 
of  War  (p.  393)  says  that  the  rule  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  three  horsemen  to 
ten  or  twelve  foot  . 

*  Essex  writes  on  9th  Jul^,  1643,  apologising  for  his  inaction  as  follows :  "The 
Enemy's  chief  strength  being  in  Horse,  and  this  Army  neither  recruited  with 
Horses,  nor  Arms,  nor  Saddles,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  country  from  being 
plundered ;  nor  to  fight  with  them,  bat  when  and  where  they  list ;  we  being  forced, 

(110) 
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this  proportion.  At  Marston  Moor,  for  instanoe,  Rupert 
had  about  7,000  horse  to  11,000  foot,  while  at  Naseby  the 
King's  army  consisted  of  about  4,000  horse  to  not  more  than 
4,000  or  6,000  foot.  In  Essex's  army,  on  the  other  hand,  as  it 
was^reorganised  in  1644,  there  were  only  8,000  horse  to  7,500 
foot.  When  the  New  Model  was  organised,  the  number  of 
horse  was  increased  till  it  reached  the  proportion  which 
Monde  recommended  as  theoretically  desuable.  Fair&x's 
army  consisted  of  .14^409  foot  and  7^600  horse,  and  when 
Cromwell  invaded  Scotland  in  1650  his  annvof  16^000  men 
contains  5,400  hofse.^ 

Thus  the  or^ani9§jt4on  of  the.£Iew  Model,  ^p  ^<?4P  was 
^Atk^d  by  <^  increase  in  the  proportion  of  hox^  forming 
part  of  the  Parliamentary  armies.  It  was  also  marked  by 
the  introduction  of  greater  simplicity  and  uniformity  in  the 
armament  of  the  horse.  In  the  continental  wars  of  the  six- 
teenth century  every  variety  of  cavalry  was  employed.  There 
were  heavily  armed  cuirassiers  and  lancers,  lightly  armed  horse- 
men equipped  with  swords  or  spears,  and  several  varieties  of 
mounted  men  eauipped  with  firearms,  whom  the  English 
termed  genericaliy  ^^shot  on  horseback".'  The  German 
Reiiers,  who  had  each  a  pair  of  long  pistols,  were  for  a  time 
the  most  effective  cavalry  in  Europe,  and  revolutionised  cavalry 
tactics  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  method  of  fighting.    To 

when  we  move,  to  march  with  the  whole  Army,  which  can  be  bat  by  slow  Marches ; 
so  that  the  Country  suflers  much  Wrong,  and  the  Cries  of  the  poor  People  are 
infinite"  {pid Parliamentary  History,  xii.,  328). 

1  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society  (New  Series),  xii.,  33 ;  xiv. ,  34. 

'"Cavalary  .  .  .  hath  been  devtded  in  foure  kindes,  the  first  men  at  armes, 
them  selves  armed  complet,  and  theyr  horses  likewise  barbed,  and  were  to  give  the 
first  charge  to  discover  the  squadrons  or  batalions  of  pikes.  The  second  launces, 
lighter  armed  with  corselets,  and  to  breake  in  with  the  men  at  armes  where  they 
midde  made  way,  or  othervrise  as  they  could  see  advauntage.  The  thirde  li^t 
horsemen,  commonly  armed  with  a  coate  of  plate,  with  a  light  stafie  charged  on 
the  theish,  serving  for  manj  purposes,  as  to  scoute,  to  discover,  to  breake  foreray, 
or  to  foUowe  a  chace  that  is  put  to  a  retreat.  The  fourth  and  last  called  ^ot  on 
horsebacke,  but  now  lately  called  carbines,  commonly  light  horsed  vrithout  armour, 
serving  either  with  pistoll  or  petronell ;  and  as  the  shott  on  foote  beeinge  charged 
doo  retire  for  succours  to  theyr -pikes,  so  these  carbines  may  skyrmidge  loosely,  and 
delivering  theyr  their  voUdes  are  not  able  to  stand  any  charge,  but  must  retire  to 
the  launoe  for  his  safety  "  (B.  Rich.  A  Pathway  to  Military  Practice,  1587). 

"  There  is  another  sort  of  horsemen  lately  come  into  use,"  writes  SutcliTO  in  1593. 
"We  call  them  carbines,  pedrinals,  or  argoletiers,  which  use  firelocke  peeoes  on 
honebadK,  and  are  commonly  armed  to  the  proofe  of  their  peece"  {Practice^ 
Proceedings  and  Lowes  of  Armes,  p.  xSx). 
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meet  them  arquebusien  and  dragoons  were  introduced.  In 
England,  whicn  took  very  little  part  in  these  continental 
wars,  there  were  fewer  varieties  of  horse,  and  firearms  held 
a  less  important  place  in  the  equipment  of  cavalry.  In  the 
forces  which  Queen  Elizabeth  raised  to  resist  the  Spanish 
Armada  the  horse  were  divided  into  three  classes.^  First 
came  the  heavy  cuirassiers,  indiflerently  termed  lances  or 
demi-lances,  who  were  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  men-at- 
arms  of  mediaeval  warfiue.  The  second  class  consisted  of  the 
light  horsemen,  armed  with  a  spcar  and  a  single  pistol,  and 
wearing  a  light  coat  of  mail.'  The  third  class  corresponded 
to  the  ^^shot  on  horseback,"  and  consisted  of  mounted  men 
equipped  with  some  species  of  carbine,  who  were  termed  in 
the  military  musters  of  the  period  ^*  petronels  ".  The  petronel 
is  defined  as  **a  sort  of  harquebus,  shorter  than  the  musket, 
but  of  greater  calibre  ".* 

By  1645,  however,  when  the  New  Model  was  organised, 
a  great  change  had  taken  place.  The  heavily  armed  cuirassier 
had  become  obsolete,  the  light  horseman  with  his  spear  had 
vanished  from  English  armies,  and  the  cayalry  of  the  New 
Model  consisted  entirely  of  the  two  classes  technically  de- 
scribed as  harquebusiers  and  dragpons.* 

The  disappearance  of  the  cuirassier  was  due  to  the  cum- 
brousness  of  his  armour.  It  was  difficult  to  eet  horses  strong 
enough  to  bear  its  weight.  Monck,  writing  in  1645,  does  not 
think  it  necessary  to  describe  how  a  cuirassier  should  be 
armed,  because,  he  says,  *^  there  are  not  many  countries  that 
do  afibrd  horses  fit  for  the  service  of  cuirassiers ''.^  The 
cuirassier's  armour  was  too  ponderous  for  the  man  as  well 

^See  Fifteenth  Re  fort  Historical  MSS.  Commission,  pt  v.,  pp.  ao,  21,  37; 
W.  M.  Noble,  Huntingdonshire  and  the  Spanish  Amutaa,  p.  55. 

*"  Upon  the  borders  between  ua  and  the  Soots,"  writes  Sutcliffe,  "horsemen 
have  staves  .  .  .  and  for  their  armes  jackes  of  male  "  (p.  Si ).  "  Against  the  French 
who  abound  with  shotte  and  have  fewe  pikes,  the  launoeand  light  horseman's  staffe 
of  the  north  is  singular  good,  and  especially  in  the  plaines  "  (Digges,  Stratioticon, 
p.  144). 

*  Grose,  Military  Antiquities,  i.,  xo8. 

^Markham,  writing  in  1636,  savs  that  in  the  cavalry  of  that  time  "  the  launoe, 
the  light  staflfe,  and  the  short  pistoll  are  taken  awav  '*  (Souldiert  Grammar,  p.  4a). 
So  the  process  had  begun  twenty  years  before  the  formation  of  the  New  ModeL 

*  Observations,  p.  25.  On  the  cuirassiers'  ani»»  see  Ward,  p.  993 ;  Hexham, 
pi.  ii..  p.  4 ;  GroK.  Mm  3«7,  3*5 :  Scott,  British  4rmy,  ii.,  a?. 
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as  for  the  hone.  In  1688  the  King  summoned  Sir  Edmund 
Vemey  to  attend  him  against  the  Scottish  rebels,  armed 
^^as  a  cuirassier  in  russet  arms  with  gilded  studs  or  nails". 
Vemey  obeyed  the  King's  summons,  but  rebelled  at  the 
thought  of  a  campaign  in  full  armour.  ^  It  will  kill  a  man," 
he  said,  ^to  serve  in  a  whole  cuirass."^  Edmund  Ludlow, 
who  fought  at  Edgehill  as  one  of  Essex's  lifeguard,  found 
his  armour  a  great  hindrance  to  him.  **  Being  dismounted," 
says  he,  ^*  I  could  not  without  difficulty  recover  on  horseback 
again,  being  loaded  with  cuirassiers'  arms,  as  the  rest  of  the 
guard  also  were."  ^  For  these  reasons  the  fully  armed  cuiras- 
siers disappeared  from  the  Parliamentary  army,  though  they 
were  for  a  moment  employed  in  the  early  part  of  the  Civil 
War.  Essex,  as  we  have  seen,  had  a  lifeguard  of  cuirassiers, 
and  during  164S  and  1644  a  regiment  of  cuirassiers  raised 
by  Sir  Arthur  Haslerig  served  under  Sir  William  Waller, 
and  did  good  service  at  the  battles  of  Lansdown  and  Cheriton. 
They  were  **so  prodigiously  armed,"  says  Clarendon,  ^Hhat 
they  were  called  by  the  other  side  the  regiment  of  lobsters, 
because  of  their  bright  iron  shells  with  which  they  were 
covered,  being  perfect  cuirassiers ;  and  were  the  first  seen  so 
armed  on  either  side,  and  the  first  that  made  any  impression 
on  the  king's  horse,  who  beine  unarm[our]ed  were  not  able 
to  bear  a  shock  with  them ;  oesides  that  they  were  secure 
from  hurts  of  the  sword,  which  were  almost  the  only  weapons 
the  other  were  furnished  with".'  Nevertheless,  the  argu- 
ments against  the  employment  of  such  heavy  cavalry  out- 
weighed in  the  opinion  of  soldiers  the  advantages  which 
mi^t  occasionally  be  derived  from  their  use,  and  ere  long 
the  cuirassier  vanished  not  only  from  the  English,  but  frt>m 
other  European  armies  too.  Sir  James  Turner,  writing  in 
1670,  lamented  their  disappearance  as  a  defect  which  nad 
become  universal,  **  there  being  but  ^j^w  cuirassiers  in  many 
armies,  and  in  very  many  none  of  them  ai  all  to  be  seen  ".* 


---preferred, ^^    

busier."  as  he  was  ordered  to  equip  his  attendants. 

*  Ludlow,  Afgmoirst  L,  44.  *  Clarendon,  ReMlum^  vii.,  zo^;  viii.,  13. 

•  *  Pallas  Armata,  a  z6o.    This  book  was  written  in  1670-71,  though  not  pub- 
lished till  1683. 
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Just  as  there  were  no  cuirassiers  in  the  New  Model,  so  there 
were  no  lancers.  The  lance  proper,  the  weapon  of  the  heavy 
man-at-arnis,  disappeared  even  before  the  cuirassiers,  who 
represented  the  later  development  of  the  man-at-arms.  The 
spear,  or  light  horseman's  ^*  staff,''  as  it  was  termed  in  Eliza- 
beth's days,  had  vanished  too,  and  neither  in  the  army  of 
Essex  nor  in  that  of  Fairfax  is  it  ever  heard  of.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  ^^  staff"  or  liffht  lance  was  the  special  weapon 
of  the  English  borderers,  and  it  was  habituallv  used  by  the 
Scottish  cavalry,  and  especially  by  that  part  oi  it  which  was 
recruited  from  the  border  counties.  Its  value  was  often 
proved  in  the  battles  of  the  Civil  War.  At  Marston  Moor, 
when  the  Royalist  horse  routed  the  rest  of  the  cavaliy  forming 
the  Parliamentary  right  wing,  one  squadron  of  Lord  nalgony's 
regiment  escaped  and  cut  its  way  through  to  Cromwell's 
victorious  cavalry  on  the  left  ;  for  ^*  being  lancers  they 
charged  a  regiment  of  the  enemies  foot,  and  put  them  whoUv 
to  the  rout  .^  At  Dunbar  the  front  rank  of  the  Scottish 
cavalry  consisted  of  lancers,  and  thanks  to  them  Cromwell's 
horse  was  at  first  repulsed  and  disordered.^ 

Against  the  Irish  rebels  the  lances  of  the  Scottish  contin- 
gent employed  in  Ulster  were  still  more  effective.  **  What 
would  you  give,"  said  Lord  Castlehaven  to  his  Irish  troopers, 
**  to  come  to  a  day's  work  with  the  enemy  ?  "  They  answered 
him  that  ^'they  would  be  glad  of  it,  if  their  doublets  and 
skins  could  be  made  proof  against  the  launces  of  the  Scots  ". 
Castlehaven  took  the  hint,  and  succeeded  in  providing  de- 
fensive arms  sufficient  to  protect  the  two  fix>nt  ranks  of  his 
horsemen.*  For  the  same  reason  Owen  Roe  adopted  the 
expedient  of  equipping  his  regiments  of  cavalry  with  pistols 
for  four  troops  and  lances  for  one.* 

Lances  proved  effective  once  more  in  Hispaniola  against 
the  in&ntry  whom  Cromwell  sent  to  attack  San  Domingo. 
The  lances  of  the  Spaniards  were  light  and  were  about  twelve 
feet  lone,  shorter  therefore  than  the  sixteen-foot  pike  used  by 
the  English  foot  soldiers,  which  was  too  long  and  too  top-heavy 

>  A  Pull  Relation  of  the  Late  Victory,  gtc,,  sent  by  Captain  Stewart,  1644,  p.  7. 

*  Carte.  Original  Letters,  i.,  383. 

'Castlehaven,  Memoirs^  p.  6o»  eel  1753. 

4  The  History  of  the  Warr  of  Ireland,  >64X-S3,  p.  44. 
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to  be  serviceable  in  the  tropical  woods,  and  longer  than  the 
half  pike  with  which  others  amongst  the  infantry  were 
equipped.  So  eighty  or  a  hundred  Spanish  lancers  put  half 
the  army  of  Greneral  Venables  to  flight,  and  killed  the  fugi- 
tives till  they  were  weary  of  killing.  All  contemporary 
accounts  of  tne  expedition  insist  upon  the  effectiveness  of 
the  lance  in  Spanisn  hands.  It  is,  says  one,  *^a  most  des- 
perate weapon,  thev  are  very  sharp,  and  so  broad  that  if 
they  strike  in  the  body  it  makes  such  a  large  hole  that  it 
lets  the  breath  out  of  the  body  immediately  ".^ 

Yet  in  spite  of  these  practical  examples  of  its  value,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  remtroduce  the  lance  either  in  the 
armies  of  the  Parliament  or  the  Protector.  It  had  fallen 
into  the  same  disuse  all  over  Europe,  and  its  retention  by 
the  Spaniards  was  regarded  by  most  military  writers  of  the 
seventeenth  century  ^  as  a  piece  of  foolish  conservatism.  They 
adhered  to  the  lance,  said  one,  ^^  more  for  gravity  than  for 
reason  ".'  But  Sir  James  Turner,  who  laments  over  its  disuse, 
wondered  in  1670  why  it  was  not  revived,  justly  observing^ 
that  the  general  abandonment  of  defensive  armour  had 
rendered  it  more  effective  than  ever.^ 

Thus  all  over  Europe,  and  not  in  England  only,  the  old 
heavy  cavalry  composed  of  lancers  and  cuirassiers  had  either 
become  obsolete  already  or  was  rapidly  becoming  so,  and 

'^  Narrative  rf  Gtneral  VenabUs^  Camden  Society,  1900,  xxxvi.,  155. 

*Lord  Orreiy  sajrs:  "The  five  ofifensive  Arms  in  use  amongst  us,  are  the 
Sword,  the  Pike,  the  Musket,  the  Pistol,  and  the  Carrabine.  For  I  look  on  the 
Lance  as  now  wholly  laid  bv,  and  I  think,  with  reason :  for  the  Lance  does  little, 
unless  it  be  fay  the  force  of  the  Horses  Course,  or  Carreer,  and  even  then,  only  the 
Front  is  usefiu ;  so  that  their  best  order  to  Fight  in,  seems  to  be  to  charge  a  Rank 
at  a  time,  which  vet  can  hardly  resist  Squadrons  of  Horse,  especially  if  Riders  be 
in  Armor :  But  it  the  Lanceers  Fight  in  Squadrons  also  'tis  much  more  likely  they 
shoold  discompose  themselves,  than  hurt  those  they  Fight  against ;  which  are  such 
apparent  inconveniences,  as  have  made  me  admire,  that  King  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
most  justly  Sumam'd  the  Great,  Alexander  Femeze,  Prince  of  Parma,  and  Charles 
of  Lonrain,  Duke  of  Mayen,  three  the  greatest  Captains  of  the  latter  Age,  nay,  it 
may  be  uf  any  Age,  would  often  lament,  that  Lances  were  then  throwing  aside,  as 
Davila  in  his  excellent  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  France  does  observe  with 
this  addition.  That  Henry  the  Great,  and  all  his  chief  Commanders,  more  appre- 
hoided  those  thousand  Lanceers,  led  by  Count  Egmont,  at  the  Battd  of  Ivry,  than 
doable  the  number  of  any  of  the  Leagues  Cavalry  "  {Art  of  War^  p.  24). 

*  Rohan's  Complete  Captain,  translated  by  Cruso,  p.  zxa  Rohan  adds,  "  for 
the  lanoe  hath  no  eflect  but  by  the  violence  of  the  careir  of  the  horse,  and  besides 
Uiere  is  but  one  rank  can  make  use  of  it". 

*  Pallas  Armata,  p.  171. 
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the  lance  or  spear  was  no  longer  used  even  by  li^ht 
cavalry.  The  place  of  lancers  and  cuirassiers  had  been  taken 
everywhere  by  what  the  Elizabethan  writers  termed  ^^shot 
on  horseback".  T]|^  new  If'H  ^^  K^^^inn^^t^  of  which  the 
bulk  of  seventeenth-century  cavalry  consisted  were  known 
in  England  under  the  technical  name  "^  h^PTflf h^l^^i 

Originally  the  harquebusier  was  a  foot  soldier  armed  with 
a  crosmbow.  In  the  next  stage,  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  he  exchanged  the  crowbow  forafirearm  which  was 
still  called  by  the  old  name  of  harquebus.  The  third  step 
was  to  mount  the  harquebusier  on  norseback,  and  this  the 
French  did  in  their  Italian  wars  and  the  wars  of  religion. 
Finally  the  harquebusier  became  the  typical  light  cavalry- 
man of  the  armies  of  Western  Europe.  In  the  military  books 
of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  his  equipment 
is  minutely  described.^  His  chief  ofiensive  weapon  was  a 
^jarquebus  or  a  carbine.  Its  length  according  to  Gervase 
Mai«Bairi,"wfiCng  in  1625,  was  i^H^  fe^*  ^^.^  inches;  ac- 
cording to  Hexhain,  who  described  what  he  saw  inlEEe  Dutch 
service,  and  wrote  in  1689,  three  feet  long;^  according  to 
Vernon,  writing  in  1644,  two  and  a  half  feet  K>ng.*  It  carried 
a  bullet  nearly  an  ounce  in  weight,  seventeen  to  the  pound, 

1  Qervaae  Markham  in  TMe  Souidiers  Accidence,  1695,  describes  the  harquebusier 
as  follows  (p.  42).  "  The  second  sort  (of  which  many  Troopes  of  Horse  are  com- 
pounded) are  odled  Hargobusseirs,  or  Carbines,  these  men  ought  to  be  the  best  of 
the  first  inferior  de^^ree,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  best  yeomen,  or  best  Serving-men, 
having  actiue  and  nunble  bodies,  ioyned  with  good  spirits  and  ripe  understandings ; 
these  men  shall  haue  for  defensiue  Armes,  Gorgets,  Curats,  Cutasses,  Pouldrons, 
Vambraces,  and  a  light  headpeeoe,  wide  sighted,  and  the  Bever  to  let  downe  upon 
barres  of  Iron ;  for  offensiue  Armes,  he  shall  haue  an  Hargobus  of  three  foot,  three 
inches  long,  and  the  bore  of  twentie  Bullets  in  the  pound,  with  Flaske,  Priminff- 
boze,  and  moulds  ;  or  in  stead  of  these,  Cartalages  which  will  serue  either  for  this 
or  any  other  peece  on  horsebacke ;  also  a  good  Sword,  and  other  accouterments 
according  to  his  place.  His  horse  shall  be  either  a  fayre  stoned  trotting  horse,  or 
a  lustie  strong  Quelding  well  ridden,  he  shall  be  armed  with  a  Morocco  Saddle, 
Bridle,  Bit,  Petrell,  and  Crooper,  with  the  rest  before  shewed  neoessarie  to  his 
place." 

*  Hexham,  Principles  of  the  Art  Military,  ed.  1642,  pt.  ii.,  pp.  4-8.  Hexham's 
first  edition  was  published  in  1639.  Hexham  speaks  ot  casque,  back  and  breast, 
and  gorget  only,  not  mentioning  the  additional  defensive  equipment  described  by 
Markham. 

*John  Vernon,  The  Young  Hontwtan,  or  The  Honest  Plain  Dealing  Cavalier, 

1644,  p.  a    Vernon  speaks  (»  the  harquebusier  as  armed  with  a  carbine,  a  sword, 

and  a  pair  of  firelock  pistols,  but  does  not  mention  a  gorget  as  part  of  his  armour. 

There  is  another  description  of  the  harcjuebusiei's  arms  in  the  Kings  Instructions 

for  Musters  in  1639  (Rushwortb,  voU  iii.,  Appendix,  p.  137). 
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aajB  Hexham,  twenty  to  the  pound  aavs  Markham.  Carbine 
and  harquebus  differed  in  oore  ratner  than  length,  the 
carbine  was  of  laiser  bore  than  the  harquebus,  and  for  both 
wheellocks  or  flintiocks  were  generally  employed.  The  har- 
quebusier's  other  offensive  arms  were  a  sword  and  a  pair  of 

fistols*  The  pistols  were  usually  what  were  termed  firelocks, 
ike  the  carbine  or  the  harquebus  they  were  loaded  either 
from  a  flask  or  with  cartridges  containmg  powder  only,  and 
were  discharged  by  some  form  of  firelock,  either  by  an  ordi- 
nary flint  and  steellock,  or  by  the  more  elaborated  wheellock. 
But  the  drawback  of  the  wheellock  was,  that  if  carelessly 
handled  the  machinery  was  apt  to  get  out  of  order.^  More- 
over soldiers  had  to  be  cautioned  not  to  wind  up  or  span  their 
pistols  too  long  beforehand,  lest  the  spring  of  the  wheel  should 
oecome  stiff  and  decline  to  work.  At  the  siege  of  Wardour, 
for  instance,  Ludlow  found  himself  in  an  awkward  position. 
The  explosion  of  a  mine  by  the  Royalists  had  made  a  breach  in 
the  wall  of  his  room,  and  for  the  moment  he  was  cut  off  from 
his  men  and  had  to  fisuse  the  assault  of  the  besiegers  alone. 
**  I  was  forced,"  he  says,  ^^  to  trust  to  the  sword  for  the  keeping 
down  of  the  enemy.  .  .  .  My  pistols  being  wheellocks  ana 
wound  up  all  night,  I  could  not  get  to  fire.  ' 

Besides  his  pistols,  his  carbine,  and  his  sword,  the  harque- 
busier  sometimes  carried  a  small  pole-axe.* 

1 "  The  principoU  weapones  on  honebacke  are  pistoUs,  petronells  or  dragons, 
and  all  these  are  with  firelockes,  and  those  firdockes  for  the  most  pan  snaphances, 
because  the  other  are  too  curious  and  too  soon  distempered  with  an  ignorant 
hand"  (Markham,  Souldi^rs  Accidence,  x63C,  p.  53).  Hexham,  writing  in  1643, 
says.  "  Now  concerning  the  snaphane  pistol!  or  snaphanes  carabine  (more  usual 
in  England  than  in  thoe  countries) "  (p.  8).  Both  Vernon  and  Hexham  give  in- 
structions how  to  make  and  to  load  with  cartridges,  though  the  former  recom- 
mends loading  with  the  flask  as  more  certain. 

*  Ludlow,  Memoirs^  i.,  73.  Vernon  cautions  the  horse  soldier  thus:  "  Never 
prime  before  you  have  spanned,  and  never  span  before  you  have  need,  because 
many  times  the  firelock  pistols  will  not  go  on,  if  they  have  stood  long  spanned  " 
( Young  Horseman,  p.  11).     He  evidently  refers  to  wheellocks. 

*  Vernon  gives  his  harquebusier  "  a  good  poU.aze,"  saying :  "  A  poll  axe  is  very 
necessary  for  a  trooper,  for  if  you  should  encounter  a  troop  of  Curassiers  where 
your  sword  can  do  no  good  but  little  execution,  your  poll  axe  may  be  an  advantage 
unto  you  to  offend  your  enemie  "  ( Young  Horseman ^  p.  a).  The  poll  axe,  however, 
was  a  weapon  more  used  by  the  Royalist  than  the  Parliamentary  cavalry  (see 
Clarendon,  Rebellion,  vl,  73,  and  Bulstrode,  Memoirs,  p.  82).  A  curious  account 
of  it  is  jpven  by  Sir  EdwEuxl  Southcote,  derived  apparently  from  his  father,  who 
fought  in  the  King's  army : — 

**  This  was  the  first  occasion  he  had  to  make  use  of  his  little  battleaxe,  a  weapon 
all  the  King's  troops  made  use  of,  hanging  in  a  ribbon  that  was  tied  about  their 
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The  defensive  anns  of  the  harquebusier  consisted  of  a 
^gbt  heeidpiece,  which  was  open  in  front  O^a  casque  open 
before  '^),  but  sometimes  had  plates  to  cover  the  cheeks  (^*  an 
open  headpiece  with  cheeks  ).  This  was  known  amongst 
English  soldiers  as  a  *^pot ".  The  rest  of  his  defensive  armour 
was  a  light  cuirass,  known  as  a  ^^  back  and  breast,"  to  which  a 
gorget  to  protect  the  throat  was  sometimes  added.  Under- 
neath the  cuirass,  or  even  as  a  substitute  for  it,  he  generally 
wore  a  buiF  coat  of  leather.^ 

Looked  at  from  one  point  of  view,  the  harquebusier  might 
be  regarded  as  a  cuirassier  relieved  of  a  part  of  his  armour; 
from  another  he  might  be  regarded  as  a  development  of  the 
mounted  infantryman. 

When  the  Civil  War  began,  the  cavalry  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex  was,  with  the  exception  of  his  booyguard  and  few 
troops  of  dragoons,  entirely  composed  of  harquebusiers. 
Cromwell's  troop,  for  instance,  is  described  as  harquebusiers 
in  a  warrant  issued  by  Essex  for  it»  payment,  and  the  same 
term  is  employed  in  commissions  and  in  other  formal  docu- 
ments.^ Nevertheless  this  term  harquebusier  speedily  be- 
came a  misnomer.  Essex's  hoi*se  appear,  from  the  accounts 
of  Edgehill  and  other  early  battles,  to  have  been  provided 
with  carbines.     At  all  events  a  certain  number  of  them 

Sssessed  those  weapons.     But  in  the  army  of  the  Earl  of 
anchester,  and  probably  in  the  other  local  armies  of  the 
Parliament,  carbines  were  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

The  accounts  for  weapons  supplied  to  equip  Manchester's 
army  prove  conclusively  that  his  troopers  m  general  had 

# 

wrists,  which  did  not  hinder  their  arm  from  making  ose  of  their  pistol  or  sword  as 
need  required,  and  was  a  dead  doing  thing  whenever  the  horse  broke  in  among 
the  foot.  It  was  very  like  the  masons  lathing  hammers,  had  a  sharp  little  axe  of 
one  side,  and  a  hammer  of  the  other,  but  most  commonly  made  use  of  the  hammer 
which  was  sure  to  fell  them  to  the  ground  with  one  rap  upon  their  round  heads  " 
(Morris,  Troubles  of  Our  Catholic  Forefathers^  i. ,  388). 

^  Pictures  of  buflf  coats  are  given  by  Grose  and  by  Scott  (ii.,  446).  "  They  are 
exceeding  dear,"  writes  John  Turbervill  in  September,  1640,  '*  not  a  good  one  to 
be  gotten  under  ;f  10,  a  very  poor  one  for  five  or  six  pounds'*  ( TreveJyan  Papers^ 
iii.,  Z94).  Capt.  John  Hodgson  complains  that  in  1663  his  buff  coat  was  taken 
away  from  him  by  a  Royalist  official,  adding,  "  I  would  not  have  taken  ten  pounds 
for  it "  {Life  of  Captain  Hodgson^  ed.  i88a,  p.  57). 

'See  "The  Raising  of  the  Ironsides,"  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical 
Society,  1899,  pp.  4,  aa. 
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no  firearms  save  pistok.     Cromwell's  Ironsides^  the  typical 

**.^liy  ngl^^^^"^  ,  ^^'^  ""^y  ^^  tihe.  Fiftatpn^.  Association,  had 
jjojgjgji^es.  This  fact  is  illustrated  by  Cromwell's  letter  to 
the  you^  men  and  maidens  of  Norwich  as  to  the  disposal  of 
the  subscriptions  they  had  raised  to  equip  soldiers.  Telling 
them  that  if  they  would  spend  the  money  on  arming  a  troop 
of  horse,  it  should  form  part  of  his  regiment,  he  added : 
**  Employ  your  twelve  score  pounds  to  buypistols  and  saddles, 
and  I  will  provide  four  score  horses ".  Tnere  is  not  a  word 
said  about  providing  the  proposed  troopers  with  carbines.^ 

When  the  New  Model  was  formed  the  whole  of  the 
cavalry  of  Manchester's  army  was  incorporated  in  it,  and 
Manchester's  regiments  seem  to  have  become  the  type  to 
which  the  rest  of  the  regiments  of  horse  in  the  New  Model 
conformed.  Neither  the  accounts  for  the  equipment  of  the 
Mow  Mfl(^**^  ^9V  .th&  Jia£2:fttiYe&  of  the  i^apapaigns  of  1645 
and  1646  atford  any  evidence  that  the  regular  cavalry  of 
Fail-fax's  army  luua  any  firiiarma  except  pistols.  In  the 
second  Civil  War  their  armament  was  unaltered.  The 
fate  of  Thompson,  the  leader  of  the  jQulJxiy  of  the  Levellens, 
in  May,  1649,  supplies  an  illustration  of  this.  Dpsprtp(j[  by 
lyg  foHowerB^  Thompson  took  refuge  in  a  wood  near  Welling- 
borough, where  he  was  surrounded  by  a  party  of  horse  and 
summoned  to  surrender.  Twice  he  tried  to  break  the 
cordon  and  escape,  wounding  several  of  his  opponents  with 
his  pistols.  At  the  third  attempt  a  corporal  borrowed  his 
colonel's  ccurbine,  which  was  charged  with  seven  bullets,  and 
gave  Thompson  his  death-wound.^ 

From  this  incident  it  seems  clear  that  the  officers  werei. 
jvjl^^bines,  %ad.  tbat  the  num  were  not,  an?  ^ercj/ 
^    temling  to  eanfirjoa  this  conclusion.^ 

Between   1649  and  1660  a  change  took  place,  and  the 

ular 'regiments   of  horse"  were 'once   more  armed   with 


*  Carlyle,  Cromwell,  Letter  xiii. ;  "  The  Raising  of  the  Ironsides,"  p.  3X. 

*  "  The  third  time  he  came  up  (for  he  said  he  scorned  to  take  quarter)  Major 
Butler's  corporal  had  Col.  Reynolds  his  carbine,  which  being  chargecl  with  7  bullets 
gave  Thompson  his  death's  wound"  {The  Afoderale,  15th  to  sand  May,  1649,  p. 
518). 

*  Richard  Symonds  describing  a  skirmish  between  the  King's  troops  and  some 
Eastern  Association  horse  in  August,  1645,  says  the  rebels  had  all  of  them  back 
and  breast,  headpiece,  brace  of  pistols,  "officers  more/'  meaning,  I  have  no  doubt, 
carbines  in  addiuon. 
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ji|rbmes.  In  Tgqgland  thfeiortmie  o£>tbg  Wftr,.hy^  been  de- 
cided" b^  rjtnifd  Jaiftttlnf  in  which,  as  at  Marston  Moor  and 
Naseby,  an  encounter  between  two  large  bodies  of  cavaby 
often  determined  the  fate  of  the  day.  But^in  Ireland  there 
were  few  pitched  battles,  and  still  rarer  were  these  deliberate 
encounters  between  two  bodies  of  cavalry.  Lord  Broghil 
describing  a  fight  which  took  place  in  June,  1651,  near  Castle 
lions  in  Ireland,  says,  *^  This  is  the  first  time,  as  I  remember, 
that  ever  horse  to  horse  fought  in  Ireland  ".^ 

In  consequence  of  this  change  in  the  character  of  the  war 
a  change  took  place  in  the  tactics  of  the  cavalry.  They  were 
employed  rather  as  mounted  infantry  than  cavaury,  and  tended 
to  be  assimilated  to  dragoons.  Naturally  a  corresponding 
change  took  place  in  their  armament,  and  once  more  they  were 

Siven  carbines  or  firelocks  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  the  new 
uties  imposed  upon  them.  In  November,  1660,  the  Council 
of  State,  at  the  request  of  Lord-Deputy  Ireton,  ordered  8,000 
carbines  to  be  sent  over  for  the  use  of  the  English  cavalry  in 
Ireland,  ^^as  without  them  the  forces  cannot  vigorously 
prosecute  the  enemy,  who  with  flying  parties  (which  our  foot 
cannot  reach)  infest  the  quarters  and  commit  frequent  murders 
and  depredations,  and  the  horse  for  want  of  carbines  cannot 
at  passes  or  bogs  do  such  execution  as  they  might ".' 

In  January,  1651,  when  Ludlow  went  to  Ireland  as  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  horse,  he  took  with  him  a  troop  of 
100  horse  raised  to  accompany  him,  and  equipped  not  only 
with  swords,  pistols  and  defensive  arms,  but  also  with  *^  mus- 
quetoons  ".* 

Similarly  in  Scotland,  during  the  Royalist  insurrection 
headed  by  the  Earl  of  Glencaime  in  1658  and  1654,  the 
government  found  it  necessary  greatly  to  increase  the  number 
of  dragoons  at  its  disposal  by  mounting  foot  soldiers  on 
horseback  and  arming  them  with  firelocks.      At  the  same 

1  Afercurius  PolUicus,  26th  June  to  3rd  July,  1651,  p.  896. 

*The  experiment  was  also  tried  in  the  West  of  England  some  months  earlier. 
The  Council  of  State,  on  6th  May.  1650,  resolved  "to  issue  for  Col.  Desborow's 
regiment  of  horse,  300  backs,  breasts  and  potts ;  and  as  the  number  of  foot  in 
those  parts  is  small,  300  carbines  and  belts  tor  the  troopers,  whereby  they  may  be 
enabled  to  keep  a  pass  or  any  such  Jike  service  "  {CaL  State  Papers ,  Dom.f  1650, 
pp.  144»  433,  446). 

> Ludlow,  Memoirs,  L,  258;  cf,  CaL  State  Papers,  Dom,^  1650.  p.  406. 
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time  carbines  or  firelocks  were  issued  to  the  regiments  of 
horse  then  in  Scotland.^  Monck,  .who  took  command  there 
in  May,  1654,  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  cavalry  should 
have  firearms,  and  in  his  Observaiums  laid  down  the  rule  that 
a  horseman  should  have  besides  his  sword  and  pistols  *^a 
carbine,  or  musquet  barrel  of  the  length  of  a  carbine,  well 
stocked  with  a  snaphance;  the  which  I  hold  to  be  much 
better  than  a  carbine  for  service  "  (doubtless  because  its  range 
was  longer).'  He  carried  out  tlus  principle  in  the  army 
under  his  command,  and  in  February,  1660,  when  he  entered 


followed,  and  both  the  Lifi^uards  and  the  Blues  nad  carbines 
as  well  as  pistols.^  There  was,  in  short,  a  reversion  to  the 
original  type  of  the  harquebusier,  at  least  so  far  as  offensive 
armament  was  concerned. 

On  the  other  hand,  during  the  same  ten  years  (1649*60) 
a  change  of  another  kind  was  also  taking  place.  In  the 
cavaliy  just  as  in  the  infantry  there  was  a  tendency  to  the 
disuse  of  defensive  armour.^ 

1  LUbarae,  Monck's  predecessor,  asked  him  to  send  down  "  some  more  firelocks, 
with  a  reasonable  quantity  of  carabines,  which  the  troops  are  willing  to  carry  and 
pay  for  "  (azst  Jan. ,  1654).  Many  entries  relating  to  the  issue  of  these  arms  and  their 
return  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  are  in  the  order  books  of  these  two  officers 
amongst  the  Clarke  MSS,  See  also  Scotland  and  the  CommanwealtM,  pp.  374. 
399 ;  Scotland  and  t/u  Protectorate^  p.  ai. 

*  Observations^  p.  94.  Carbines  and  musketoons  did  not  carry  for.  In  August. 
1650,  near  Leith.  some  parties  of  Scottish  horse  threatened  CromweU's  outposts. 
*'  His  excellency  in  person  drew  out  a  forlorn,  and  went  before  them ;  when  he 
came  neer  them  one  of  them  fired  a  carbine ;  upon  whidi  his  Excellency  called  to 
him,  and  said :  If  he  had  been  one  of  his  souldiers,  he  would  have  cashiered  him 
for  firing  at  such  a  distance ;  whereupon  he  that  fired,  having  formerly  served 
Lieut.-Gen.  Lesly,  coming  up,  told  him,  he  was  Cromwell  himseu,  and  that  he  had 
seen  him  in  Yorkshire  with  his  master  "  (Appendix  to  the  Memoirs  of  Captain 
Hodgson^  ed.  x8o6,  p.  354).  On  39th  July,  1654,  I  find  Monck  ordering  an  officer 
to  exdiange  musketoons  for  large  firelocks  [Order-Book), 

^Report  oftke  Hist  MSS,  Comm.  on  tke  Manuscripts  of  Mr,  Leyhome-Popham, 
p.  144. 

^Qifibrd  Walton,  History  of  tke  Britisk  Standing  Army,  p.  419. 

'There  is  a  ^ood  article  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Julian  Corbett,  entitled  "  Firearms 
and  Armoiu-,"  in  Longman's  Maganne  for  1899,  p.  259.  During  the  Civil  Wars 
there  are  instances  of  the  tendency  to  slight  the  value  of  armour  both  amongst 
Rovalists  and  Parliamentarians.  At  the  second  battle  (tf  Newbury,  for  instance. 
Coumd  George  Lisle,  according  to  MesBSntriut  AuUruu  "hartiwannoiir  QOibesid^ 
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The  tendency  was  of  old  standing,  and  was  not  confined  to 
the  English  army.  Monck  writing  in  1645  lamented  and 
condemned  it;  Lord  Orrery  and  Sir  James  Turner  writing 
after  the  Restoration  echo  his  complaint.^  When  this 
^gradual  "*^odnrYn^Tit  ^  /jja^Tiffl^** j'JTfl^"*'  first  began  to 
show  itself  in  the  army  of  the  Commonwealth  it  is  not  easy 
to  say.  In  1664  when  Monck  undertook  the  suppression  of 
the  Royalist  rising  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Glencaime,  he  found 
most  of  the  cavalry  regiments  in  Scotland  unprovided  ^with 
blocks  and  bwasts.  On  6th  May,  1654,  he  wrote  to  the 
l^tector  uiging  that  the  reinforcements  of  horse  who  were 
to  be  sent  might  be  ordered  to  bring  their  defensive  arms 
with  them.^  Three  days  later  he  issued  a  general  order, 
reciting  that  ^^  whereas  several  inconveniences  may  probably 
happen  to  the  soldiers  in  the  several  regiments  of  horse  in 
Scotland  from  not  wearing  defensive  arms,  therefore  the 
muster  masters  in  future  are  to  pass  none  but  those  that  have 
them  ".^  His  order-book  for  that  month  is  full  of  instructions 
for  the  delivery  of  backs,  breasts  and  pots  to  various  regiments, 
and  when  the  campaign  was  ended  it  is  filled  with  instructions 
for  their  redelivery  to  the  storekeepers.  The  custom  during 
the  Protectorate  appears  to  have  been,  that  when  a  regiment 
was  ordered  from  England  to  Scotland  its  defensive  arms 
were  given  up  and  stored  in  the  magazine  in  the  Tower.     It 


ooucaipB  and  a  good  cause,  and  a  £Ood  UoUand  «bun;  ioc  aa  he  se^om  « 
dQJfensiye  arms,  so  pow  he  put  oflTnis  buff  doublet,  perhaps  to  animate  his  men 
that  the  meanest  soldier  mignt  see  himself  better  armed  than  his  colonelj  or  l^ecause 
it  was  dark  they  Inight  better  discern  him  from  whom  they  were  to  receive  both 
((irection  and  courage  "  (Rushworth,  v.,  729).  Colonel  Hutchinson,  at  the  assault 
of  Shelford  House  m  1645,  "  P^'  ^^  ^  ^^^7  good  suit  of  annour  which  be  had, 
which  being  musket  proof  was  so  heavv  that  it  heated  him,  and  so  would  not  be 
persuaded  bjr  his  friends  to  wear  anything  but  bis  buff  coat"  {/^/e  of  Colonel 
Hutchinson,  il ,  86).  When  Gustavus  Adolphus  saw  some  of  his  officers  preparing 
for  an  assault  in  this  way,  he  commanded  them  to  put  on  their  armour.  "For  (saies 
he)  he  loves  not  the  King  that  will  not  do  so,  for  if  my  officers  be  killed  who  shall 
command  my  souldiers?"  [Stoedisk  Intelligencer t  i.,  89). 

^  Monck,  Observations^  p.  230 ;  Turner,  Pallas  Armatat  p.  168  ;  Orrery,  Arl  of 
IVar,  p.  3a.  "  Whereas,  says  Monck,  "  the  defensive  arms  of  horsemen  and 
pikemen  are  much  sli^^hted  by  some  in  these  times,  I  would  have  such  know  that 
souldiers  ought  to  eo  into  the  field  to  conquer,  and  not  to  be  killed ;  and  I  would 
have  our  young  gallants  to  take  notice  that  men  wear  not  armour  because  they  are 
afraid  of  danger,  but  because  they  would  not  fear  it." 

'  Scotland  and  the  Protectorate^  p.  loi ;  cf  p.  ai. 

»  Monck,  Order^Baok,  9th  May,  1654  :  Clarke  M6S„  xlvL 
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set  out  on  its  march  without  them,  and  was  supplied,  if 
needful,  with  others  fix>m  the  magazines  in  Scotland.  Often, 
however,  when  the  troopers  ffave  up  their  cuirasses  they  were 
allowed  to  retain  their  pots/ 

So  far  did  this  abandonment  of  defensive  arms  go  that  in 
July,  1658,  Sir  William  Lockhart's  regiment  was  sent  to  serve 
in  Flanders  with  no  weapons  but  swords.  Lockhart  wrote 
to  Thurloe  before  they  came,  begging  that  his  Highness  would 
allow  them  all  backs,  breasts  and  carbines.  But  when  they 
came  they  had  none  of  these  things.  **  I  beseech  your  lora- 
ship,"  wrote  Lockhart  once  more,  ^Ho  give  order  that  they 
may  forthwith  be  provided  with  pistols  and  carbines ;  defen- 
sive arms  may  be  forborne  a  little  longer,  if  they  be  not 
ready.'' « 

Besides  its  eleven  rq^ments  of  r^ular  cavalry  the  New 
Model  contained  one  regiment  of  dragoons,  numbering  a  ^> 

thousand  men.    The  dragoons  were  simply  mounted  infantry.  <"! ' 

It  is  said  that  they  were  "of  French  origin,'  ancT  were  first     .  /    *  , 
introduced  into  the  French  service  about  1564,  during  the  V    ^J  * 
war  in  Piedmont.    They  derived  their  name  from  their  weapon,  '  / ' ' 
^fi ,flx8|g0n,  which  Markham,  writing  in  1625,  describes  as  ^^a  ^  -*  ^^ 
short  piece  with  a  barrel  syf;jteen  lushes  lox^  of  fiUl  laysket    ' .  "^ " 
forej  fitted  "with  a  snaphaunce  or  firelock  ".*    But  this  special  *** 

1  x^th  September,  1655  :  "  Order  to  the  storekeeper  at  Sterling  to  receive  such 
defensive  arms  to  wit,  backes  and  breasts,  as  Capt  Hatfield's  troop  shall  ^ve  him, 
thgr  being  to  keep  their  potts  or  headpieces  as  formerly".  14th  April,  1654: 
**  CSrder  to  Commissary  of  Ammuiition  to  give  Capt.  Dale  177  backs,  177  breasts, 
ft  1x9  pots,  for  so  many  delivered  in  the  public  stores  in  the  Tower  February  last ". 
Other  orders  show  that  backs  and  breasts  were  sometimes  issued  to  half  a  regiment 
only,  pots  to  all  (30th  May,  1654).  Also  that  when  they  were  returned  to  the  stores, 
missing  arms  were  charged  to  the  account  of  the  regiment,  unless  proved  to  have 
been  lost  in  service  (a9th  and  30th  September,  1656). 

'  Tkurloe  Papers^  vii.,  215,  274. 

*On  the  history  of  dragoons,  see  Scott,  British  Army^  ii.,  99-36.  Markham  in 
his  Somldiers  Accidence,  x6ae,  describes  them  thus :  "  The  last  sort  of  which  our 
horse-troopes  are  compounded,  qre^  called  Dragons,  which  are  a  kind  of  footmen 
on  horsebacke,  and  doe  now  inderasucceeS  tlie  u^t  Horsemen,  and  are  of  singular 
use  in  all  the  actions  of  Warre ;  their  Armes  defensiue  are  an  open  headpeeoe  with 
cheeks,  and  a  good  Bufife  coat  vrith  deepe  skirts ;  and  for  offensiue  armes,  they 
haue  **  ^"iUTi  ITray?"  fitted jvith  an  Iron  worke  to  be  Gardfid  in  a  Belt  of  lfi|ither, 
«Yj.i^K  j«  ^yi^j^^v'prYp  j-tjrTTt  s5iniiTr^#>r  ancTinRTer  the  left  arme,  hauing  a  Tumell 
of  Iron  witn  a  rmg  through  which  the  peece  runneth  up  and  downe ;  and  these 
Dragons  are  short  peeces  of  16  inches,  the  Barrell,  and  full  Musquet  bore,  with 
firelockes  or  snap-oaunces :  also  a  Belt,  with  a  Flaske,  pryming-boze.  Key,  and 
Bullet-bag,  and  a  good  Sword :  the  Horse  shall  be  armed  with  a  Saddle,  Brklle. 
Bit.  Petrdl,  Crooper,  vrith  Straps  for  his  sacke  of  necessaries,  and  the  Horse 
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weapon  was  not  essential  to  the  character  of  a  4!^(gBpn,  and 
the  title  was  freely  given  to  inounlgA^^P  armed  w^Ji  any 
Unci  of  jmuBkiift.QBfigplock. 

TjriigQp|y>  were  a  cheap  form  of  cavalry  much  used  during 
the  French  Civil  Wars  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in 
Germany  *  during  the  Thirty  Years*  War.     In  France,  accord- 
ing to  the  Duke  de  Rohan,  ^  they  ruined  the  infantry,  eveiy 
man  desiring  to  have  a  nag  that  so  he  might  be  the  fitter 
to  rob  and  to  pillage  ^}    In  England,  during  the  first  Civil 
War,  both  parties  raised  l^ige.  numbecs  of  diac0ons.    No 
garrison  was  complete  without  a  company  of  them.     They 
CQst  little  to  fi^tiip,  for  as  they  usually  fought  on  foot,  any 
sort  of  horse  that  could  carry  a  man  was  good  enough  for 
them.     In^Lacy's  OH  Troop  a  Royalist  officer  rebukes  .^ome 
■  I  oQu?  comrades  for  their  plundering  habits.     "  gascals^|*  says 
I  hcj  "did  Inot  know  you  at  first  to  be  three  tattere^  puske- 
•  B^.rs,  and  by'^plun Jering  a  malt-mill  ^  three  blind  horses, 
*i  SP^  ^e:n  tumea  dJagoorieers.'^*    Even  in  theTTewTlodel,  while 
uie  horse  of  the  orainary  trooper  in  a  cavalry  regiment  cost 
eiffht  or  ten  pounds,  half  that  sum  was  enough  to  provide 
a  horse,  or  as  it  was  often  called  "  ^J[!2&"  for  a  dragoon.* 

IJie  dragoon  was  ma  cheaply  armeaas  Ee  wa^^mounted. 
Like  the  musketeer  he  wore  qa  deSeskakmssmoMv.  It  isprob* 
able  that  the  dragoons  of  the  New  Model  had  no  buficoats, 

himsdfe  shall  be  either  a  good  lustie  Guelding,  or  a  nimble  stoned  Horse.  TbfiSK 
Dragoiu  in  their  marches  are  allowed  to.  be  eleaven  in  a  Range  or  File,  because 
i^en  fn^  seme  it  is  many  times  on  foote,  for  the  maintaianoe  or  surprising  of 
strayt  wayes.  Bridges,  or  Foords,  so  that  when  ten  men  alighteth  to  serue,  the 
iT  eleventh  man  holdeth  their  Horses :  So  that  to  every  Troopib^f  an  hundred,  there 
<^  is  an  hundred  and  ten  men  allowed  (p.  42).  See  also  Ward,!  Anitnadvtrsions  of 
War,  p.  295.  ^ 

^In  Wallenstein*s  marches  *'The  dragooners  with  their  muskets,  shovels,  and 
mattocks  (with  which  they  still  ride)  were  ever  sent  before  to  make  good  the  passes  *'. 
Gustavus  also  employed  "  dragoones  or  musketeers  on  horseback  "  {Srvedish  Intel- 
ligencer^  i.,  103 ;  iii.,  83). 

*  Compute  Caftain,  translated  by  Cniso^  p.  iioi  For  this  reason,  says  Rohan, 
''musketeers  on  oorseback  or  dragoons  .  .  .  are  in  a  manner  left  off". 

^f)kct  L,  sc.  i. ;  Works,  p.  132. 

^  The  cost  of  equipping  the  drafoons  of  the  New  Model  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  accounts  for  fuly,  1645 1— 

**aoo  dragoone  musquetts  with  snaphaunce  locks  at  Z5S.  6d.  a  piece. 
50  dragoone  saddles  at  7s.  lod.  a  piece, 
aoo  dragoon  horses  at  £4  a  piece. 
The  accounts  also  show  that  two  drummers  were  allowed  to  each  company  of 
dragoons  (Exchequer  Papers,  Comwt4mwealth;}ansikd\t  31). 
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but  simply  the  red  coat  of  the  infantry.^  It  is  also  probable 
that  they  wore  hats  instead  of  helmets. 

Tlio  nffi>y^>||Yff  P.r"^^  ^^  trhf  ^ragmP  ^*^^  a  sword  and  a 
mus^et^  firelock.  Unlike  the  regular  cavalry^ey  had  no 
pistols  excepf;  perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  officera^  As  a  rule 
the  dragoon  dismounted  and  fougbJt  on  fopt,  one  out  of  every 
ten  men  remaining  behind  the  firinff-line  to  hold  the  horses. 
When  he  was  armed  with  the  matcnlock  musket  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  dismount,  because  it  was  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  nre  it  on  horseback.  When  he  had  a  firelock 
he  could  make  use  of  it  either  on  foot  or  horseback  as  he 
chose.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Monck  recommended  the 
use  of  a  musket  barrel  fitted  with  a  snaphance  lock.'  The 
muskets  used  by  the  dragoons  of  the  New  Model  were 
commonly  fitted  with  these  locks,  and  are  therefore  often 
spoken  of  as  firelocks. 

The  special  services  which  dragoons  were  expected  to  per- 
form are  set  forth  by  Sir  James  Turner  with  great  clearness.* 
In  an  advance  they  were  sent  before  the  rest  of  the  army  to 
secure  passes  or  bridges  until  the  infantry  could  come  up. 
In  a  retreat  they  were  used  in  the  same  way  to  hold  defensible 
positions  and  cover  the  retirement  of  the  army.  When  the 
fighting  was  in  an  enclosed  country  they  were  employed  to 
line  hedges  and  ditches  and  to  possess  enclosures.  If  it  was 
in  open  country  they  might  be  called  on  to  dismount  and 
co-operate  as  musketeers  with  the  regular  cavalry.  ^*  They 
ought  to  be  taught  to  give  fire  on  horse  back,"  says  Turner, 
but  he  emphatically  declares  ^*  their  service  is  on  foot,  and  is 
no  other  than  that  of  musketeers  ". 

The  narratives  of  the  Civil  War  supply  many  illustrations 
of  these  propositions.  Lilbume,  who  commanded  Manchester's 

^Jobn  Lilburne,  lieutenant-ooloDei  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester's  regiment  of 
dragoons,  is  described  as  wearing  a  "short  red  coat"  {A  DeclaroHim  ef  som§ 
Proceedings  of  Lieut. -Col,  John  LUbumet  1648,  p.  17). 

'Vernon,  writing  in  1644,  says,  "The  dragoone's  arming  is  only  offensive 
having  a  good  fire  and  cock  musket,  something  a  wider  bore  than  ordinary, 
hanging  in  a  belt  by  a  swivel  ('sweble')  at  his  side,  with  a  good  sword  and 
ordinary  horse,  it  being  only  to  expedite  his  march,  for  he  must  perform  his 
service  on  foot"  {Young  Horseman^  pw  8).  Neither  he  nor  Monck  mention 
pistols,  and  the  accounts  of  the  New  Model  do  not  show  that  any  w«re  supplied  to 
dragoons. 


*  ObserwUions,  p.  97.  \^allas  ArmaUi^  p.  a3& 
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dnuB^oons,  says,  speaking  of  the  Marston  Moor  campaign :  **  t 
ana  my  reffimenjt^at<£cia§iK>n8  were  ^*nnafji^?]|f^^Y  gy^r^^ipH  in 
tfe.vaft.Q£ffift>iwlialaarmy ;  alway^iiigh  the  enemies' garrisons, 
where,  constantly  in  ^  manner  we  fought  bothJor.li0rse  meat 
an(i.man^s  meat,  or  else  with  a  gxeai  deal  of  vigilance  stood 
upon  our  guard  ".^  Okey,  colonel  of  the  dragoon  regiment  of 
the  New  Model,  speaking  of  the  period  just  before  ttie  battle 
of  Naseby,  describes  himself  as  '^  wAtcbing^  every  njght  with 
my  regiment  ugon  their  quarters,  having  thfiL  &£lom  guard 
every  nigEt  *\*  In  the*  following  winterTduring  the  blockade 
oTExeler7  it  was  Okey's  dragoons  who  had  to  hold  all  the 
most  exposed  posts  between  the  besieging  army  and  the 
y  Royalist  army  of  the  West.  I^  ahgyt^  during  the  campaigns 
of  thj^  New  Model  the  bulk  of  the  outpo&t  work  of  the  army 
^  seema  talMata.falka  to  the  dr^oons.  One  reason  for  this 
was  that,  as  I  have  shQwn  already,  the  regular  cavalry  of  the 
army  had  at  this  period  no  firearms  save  pistols.  Afterwards, 
when  the  regular  cavalry  were  provided  with  carbines  or 
firelocks,  they  could  perform  these  duties  just  as  well  as  the 
dragoons,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  reason  why  the  latter 
should  do  all  the  work. 

Now  to  take  some  examples  of  the  method  in  which  the 
dragoons  were  usually  employed  in  a  battle. 

At  Edgehill  each  army  stationed  its  dragoons  on  its  ei:- 
^me  flank.  On  the  Parliamentary  right  were  some  briers 
and  hedges  held  by  dragoons  and  musketeers ;  on  their  left 
smaller  detachments  were  posted  in  ground  of  the  same  nature. 
In  each  case  the  King's  dragoons  had  to  clear  this  ground  to 
enable  the  horse  to  charge.  On  the  King's  right  the  task 
fell  to  Colonel  Washington  and  his  regiment ;  on  the  left, 
where  the  greater  part  oithe  Royalist  dragoons  were  stationed, 
and  where  the  Parliamentary  position  was  stronger,  the  hedges 
were  cleared  by  Colonel  George  Lisle  and  Sir  Arthur  Aston.* 

Marston  Moor  aflbrds  another  instance  of  the  same  tactics. 
On  the  right  of  Prince  Rupert's  position  there  was  what  the 
accounts  call  ^  a  cross  ditcn/'  where  he  had  posted  a  body  of 

1  LUburne.  innouncy  and  Truth  /usH/Ud,  1645,  p.  95. 

^A  more  Particular  atid  Exact  Rtiaikn  tf  the  Victory,  itc^  1645,  Britiih 
Museum,  E.  98S,  38 ;  Springe,  AngHa  Eeditdva,  pp.  Z79-73. 

*CUuciidon,  vl.  89,  85;  Mtmairs  q^Sir  ificJkard  Buiitrode,  pp.  8o-8«. 
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musketeers.  Opposite  to  them  on  the  Parliainentary  left 
there  was  a  regiment  of  Scottish  drasoons  under  Colonel 
Frizell  or  Frazer,  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  regiments  in 
the  Scottish  army.  When  the  battle  began,  th&jkagoons 
prrparfri  tihr  way  for  the  advance  of  Cromwell's  horse  by 

Hi»miig  4-lio  nni^ftj^^^<>org  Qut  of  BllS  CrOSS-dltct.       ^'  By  tlie  gOod 

management  of  Col.  Trizelir  tHey  acted  their  part  so  well 
that  at  the  first  assault  they  beat  the  enemy  from  the  ditch, 
and  shortly  after  killed  a  ff^^^t  mAny,  and  put  the  rest  to 
rout."  They  were  i^ain  cafled  upon  at  the  end  of  the  battle, 
when  Newcastle's  Wnitecoats,  taking  up  their  position  in  a 
piece  of  enclosed  ground,  beat  off  all  tne  attacks  of  Crom- 
well's horse.  **  At  last  a  Scots  regiment  of  dragoons  under 
Frizell  was  brought  up,  and  by  their  shot  ma£  a  way  for 
the  horse  to  enter  and  put  them  to  the  sword."  ^ 

But  the  best  account  of  the  services  of  dragoons  in  battle 
is  contained  in  Colonel  Okey's  narrative  of  Naseby.  Okey 
was  half  a  mile  behind  the  Parliamentary  army  in  a  meadow 
distributing  ammunition  to  his  men  when  Cromwell  came 
and  orderea  him  with  all  speed  to  remount  his  men,  and  take 
up  a  position  on  the  left  flank  of  the  Parliamentary  line. 
ifbe  picture-plan  of  Naseby  battle  in  Rushworth  and  Sprite 
shows  a  lonff  hedge  running  from  the  Parliamentary  to  ^e 
Royalist  position,  with  the  inscription,  ^^Lantford  hedges  lined 
with  dragoons  ".  Behind  the  dismounted  dragoons,  who  are 
running  up  to  the  hedge,  frt>m  which  some  are  flJready  firing 
on  Rupert^s  advancing  cavalry,  are  little  groups  of  horses 
with  a  man  in  the  centre  of  each  holding  them.  **  By  that 
time,"  says  Okey,  ^  I  could  get  my  men  to  light  and  deliver  up 
their  horses  in  a  little  dose,  the  enemy  drew  towards  us,  whicn 
my  men  perceiving,  they  with  shooting  and  rejoycing  received 
them,  aluiough  they  were  encompassed  on  the  one  side  with 
the  king's  horse  and  on  the  other  side  with  foot  and  horse 
[^yingj  to  get  the  close ;  but  it  pleased  Grod  that  we  beat 
ofi^both  the  horse  and  the  foot  .  .  .  and  kept  our  ground." 
Rupert's  charge  drove  the  Parliamentary  left  back  for  about 
a  mile  and  exposed  Okey's  re^ment  to  the  danger  of  an  attack 
from  its  rear.     ^  After  this,"  he  says,  **  we  gave  up  ourselves 

^A  Pull  Rtlaiiam,  p.  44;  Miwtorie  of  the  Somervillt,  iL,  347;  rf,  paper  on 
"  MarstOQ  Moor."  Transaeiwms  eftkg  Royal  Historical  Society,  1898,  pp.  42,  55. 
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for  lost  men,  but  we  resolved  every  man  to  stand  to  the  hat  J* 
But  Cromwell's  success  on  the  right  drove  the  Royalists  back 
and  extricated  the  dragoons.  "Which  I  perceiving,**  con- 
tinues Okey,  "  caused  fill  my  men  to  mount  and  to  charge 
into  their  foot,  which  accordingly  they  did,  and  took  aU 
their  colours  and  600  prisoners.  Finally,  when  the  Sang^s 
horse  rallied  and  made  a  stand,  Okey  and  his  dragoons  joined 
in  the  attack  upon  them,  and  took  part  in  the  pursuit 
towards  Leicester.  He  concludes  by  saymg,  "  I  lost  not  one 
man,  and  had  but  three  men  wounded  in  all  my  regiment,** 
which  seems  to  prove  that  his  dragoons  never  came  to  close 
quarters  with  tne  Royalists  till  both  foot  and  horse  were 
completely  broken.^ 

The  method  of  fiehtine  in  use  amongst  the  regular  cavalry 
is  more  difficult  to  oescriDe  than  that  of  the  dragoons,  for  the 
evidence  is  less  clear  and  less  consistent.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth,  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  cavalry 
tactics,  and  its  effects  were  not  yet  exhausted.  The  general 
disuse  of  the  lance  brought  with  it  an  alteration  in  tactics. 
Lancers  like  the  old  men-at-arms  had  been  accustomed  to 
give  the  charge  at  full  gallop,  "to  the  intent  to  give  the 
greater  blow  and  shock,  to  the  overthrowing  and  breaking 
of  their  enemies  **.* 

Opposed  to  this  was  a  new  system  of  which  the  German 
Belters  were  the  exponents,  a  system  which  was  the  conse- 

auenoe  of  the  introduction  of  nrearms.  The  BeUers  made 
\ie  pistol  the  chief  weapon  of  the  cavalryman.  "  We  must 
ffrant  them,**  says  De  la  None,  "the  honour  of  being  the 
nrst  that  brought  the  pistol  into  use,  which  when  a  man 
can  well  handle  I  take  to  be  very  dangerous.  The  Grermans 
among  all  sorts  of  horsemen  that  use  this  weapon  do  carry 
away  the  prize.**' 

It  is  certain  that  the  method  of  the  Reiiers  met  with 
great  success.  Against  infantry  such  as  the  Swiss  it  was 
very  effective.     Rank  after  rank  trotted  up  in  succession  and 

'  A  wwrt  Particular  and  Exact  Relation  t  ttc, ,  1645. 

'Sir  John  Smyth,  Instructions^  Observations  and  Orders  MiHtary,  2595,  p.  167. 

*  Politicks  and  Military  Diseoursts,  1587,  p.  199. 
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diflcharsed  their  long  pistols  into  the  serried  mass  of  pike- 
men  tiU  an  entrance  was  made.  ^I  like  well  the  manner 
of  the  Grermans,"  says  an  Elizabethan  writer,  ^*who  keep 
always  their  main  troop  standing,  and  cause  only  one  rank 
from  the  front  to  cha^e,  and  the  same  being  repulsed  to 
retire  to  the  tail  of  the  standing  troop,  and  then  another  to 
charge  and  retire  to  the  tail  of  the  former,  whereby  they 
maintain  the  whole  troop  in  full  strength  till  they  see  the 
footmen  sway  or  break,  and  that  the  horsemen  enter.  Hien 
presently  they  back  them  with  another  rank,  and  those 
again  with  another,  till  they  see  cause  either  to  follow  with 
the  whole  troop  or  to  stay.  And  this  is  the  surest  and  most 
orderly  form  ot  charging  of  all  others.''  ^ 

The  tactics  of  the  Reiters  were  equally  successful  when  they 
were  matched  against  cavalry  armed  only  with  swords,  but 
against  lancers  the  result  was  more  doubtful.  De  la  Noue 
declared  that  a  squadron  of  Belters  properly  handled  ought 
to  beat  a  squadron  of  lancers  everv  time,  but  he  owned  that 
this  was  a  paradox,  and  that  military  opinion  was  as ainst 
him.  **'  Amongst  those  who  profess  arms,"  he  admitted,  *^  it 
is  so  assured  a  principle  that  a  troop  of  spears  should  beat 
and  overthrow  a  troop  of  pistols,  that  whoso  seemeth  to  doubt 
thereof  is  taken  for  a  meanly  practised  soldier.''* 

Sir  Roger  Williams,  wnting  in  1590,  undertook  in  his 
Discourse  of  War  to  refute  De  la  Noue's  paradox.  In 
his  view  it  was  not  a  question  of  the  relative  value  of  the 
two  weapons,  but  of  the  relative  merits  of  two  methods 
of  attack.  The  pistol  might  be  more  destructive  than  the 
lance,  but  the  Reiters  hardly  ever  charged  home.  "  Seldom 
or  never  at  all  shal  you  mid  pistolers  charge  or  enter  a 
squadron  either  horse  or  foot  on  the  spur  like  unto  the  lancers, 
but  softly  on  a  trot  or  soft  pace."  On  the  other  hand :  "  the 
charge  ofthe  lancers  is  terrible  and  resolute.  .  .  .  Considering 
the  resolute  charge  done  with  the  might  of  their  horses  the 
lancers  are  more  terrible." '    Consequently  the  lancers  almost 

^Digges,  StraHoticos,  p.  no,  ed.  1579. 

*  De  la  Noue,  PoliHcke  and  Miliiary  Discourses^  p.  198. 

*  Roger  Williams,  Art  of  War,  "The  DiflGsrenoe  between  Laimtiers  and 
Pistolers  ".  Davila.  in  bis  account  of  the  French  wars  of  religion,  asserts  thai  either 
cuirassiers  or  light  cavalry  must  "yield  to  the  violence  of  lanoes,"  giving  many 
instances  (CottereU's  translation  of  Davila,  1647,  pp.  900, 95a-53>  9^*  <379f  M^V 
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invariably  routed  the  Beiters.  **It  hath  bin  seldom  or  never 
heard  that  lancers  gave  place  unto  Rutters,  but  I  was  often 
in  iheir  company,  when  they  ran  away,  three  from  one  lancer, 
both  in  great  troops  and  small." 

When  the  lance  fell  into  disuse,  the  tactics  of  the  ReUers 
influenced  the  tactics  of  all  other  horsemen  armed  with  fire- 
arms, whether  cuirassiers,  harquebusiers,  or  any  other  sort 
of  cavalry.  All  learnt  to  trust  to  their  pistols  and  carbines 
rather  than  their  swords,  and  to  attack  at  a  trot  rather  than 
a  gallop.  English  volunteers  serving  in  Holland  saw  these 
tactics  practised  there,  and  taught  them  to  their  countrymen 
at  home.  In  his  Commentaries  Sir  Francis  Vere  relates  how 
he,  with  1,000  English  and  Dutch  horse,  routed  4,000  Spanish 
infantry  at  the  battle  of  Tumhout  in  1697.  **  We  cheurged 
their  pikes,  not  breaking  through  them  at  the  first  push  (as 
it  was  anciently  used  by  the  men-at-arms  with  their  barbed 
horses),  but  as  the  long  pistols,  delivered  at  hand,  had  made 
the  ranks  thin,  so  thereupon  the  rest  of  the  horse  got  within 
them.''i 

This  was  the  system  of  tactics  recommended  by  English 
militaiy  writers  of  the  period  just  before  the  Civil  War. 
Charges  were  to  be  made  slowly.  ^*A  cuirassier,"  wrote 
Robert  Ward  in  16S9,  *^  usually  giveth  his  charge  upon  the 
trot,  and  very  seldom  upon  the  gallop."  Both  the  cuirassiers 
with  their  pistols  and  the  harquebusiers  with  their  carbines 
were  to  deliver  their  fire  after  the  manner  of  the  Rekers, 
**  We  are  to  give  fire  upon  the  enemy  by  ranks,"  says  Ward, 
^^and  so  fall  ofi^into  the  rear,  so  that  €dl  the  ranks  shall  come 
up  and  give  fire  by  decrees  upon  the  enemy."  * 

The  fighting  formations  which  the  books  recommended  for 
cavalry  were  very  deep ;  the  file  consisted  of  five  or  six  men  or 
even  of  more.  6ervase  Markham,  writing  in  16S5,  says  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  is  refuting  a  popular  error,  that  a  file 
ought  never  to  be  above  six  deep,  because  *^  that  number  is  suffi- 
cient for  duty  and  more  are  cumbrous  ".'  The  Dutch,  how- 
ever, under  Prince  Maurice  and  Prince  Frederick  Henry  arrayed 

1  CommeHtaries,  ed.  1657,  p.  79 ;  Arber,  English  Gamer ,  vii.,  xz6, 
■Ward,  Animadversions  of  IVar,  pp.  301,  315,  317,  319. 
*  TMe  Soldiers  Accidence,  ii.,  48. 
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their  cavalry  five  deep.  It  was  argued  that  as  each  man  had 
two  pistols,  their  firing  power  would  equ€d  that  of  a  body  of 
infantry  drawn  up  ten  aeep  and  having  one  musket  apiece.^ 

Nevertheless  by  the  time  the  Civil  War  began  the  method 
of  fi^htinff  which  English  military  books  set  forth,  and 
English  officers  trained  in  the  Dutch  school  recommended, 
was  becoming  obsolete.  The  innovations  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  afiected  cavalry-fighting  as  well  as  in&ntry-fighting.' 
He  formed  his  horsemen  three  deep  instead  oi  six  deep, 
taught  them  to  reserve  their  fire  when  they  charged,  to 
charge  at  a  more  rapid  pace,  and  always  to  charge  home. 
During  the  English  Civil  War  Swedish  teaching  influenced 
the  tactics  of  both  armies,  of  the  Royalists  as  well  as  the 
Parliamentarians. 

There  was  a  short  struggle  between  the  adherents  of  the 
Swedish  system  and  the  e^erents  of  the  Dutch  system,  but 
it  ended  in  the  complete  victory  of  the  former.  This  is  the 
true  explanation  of  the  quarrel  between  Prince  Rupert  and 
the  Earl  of  Undsey  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill.  As  comD[^ander- 
iQ:<;hief  of  the  Kojalist  armj  Lindsej  drew'^up  a  plan  of 
battle  after  the  Dutch  manner,  "  preferring,**  in  (Clarendon's 
phr4se»  ^^  the  order  h^  .hail  laawwd  ^nder  Prince  Maurice 
and  Prince  Harry'*.  Rupert  was  merely  general. of  the 
horse,  but  the  King  took  Rupert's  aaace  instead  of 
TSoBkiam^  and^  adopted  his  nephews  plan  o{.I)attle  instead 
of  his  general's.  "At  Edgehill,  therefore,  the  King's  army 
was'  "Srawn  up  after  the  Swedish  system,  not  after  the 
Dutch.'  Like  the  Swedes  at  Leipsic  and  Liitzen  the 
Royalists  fought  with  their  foot  six  deep  and  their  horse 
three  deep.^    Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  under  Rupert's 

^Heibam.  Frincipks  cf  the  Art  MiliiarU^  164a,  pt  il,  p.  xo;  Ward,  p.  293. 
Ward  himself  argued  in  favour  of  files  six  deep  (p.  315). 

*By  16^,  at  the  latest,  the  Swedish  order  was  universal.  *'  Manywould  have 
the  file  of  DOTsemen  to  be  5  deep.  .  .  .  Others  will  have  it  six.  .  .  .  The  late  Earl 
of  Strafford  as  he  appointed  in  his  military  instructions  the  foot  to  be  eight  deep,  so 
he  ordered  his  trocps  of  horse  to  be  4  in  the  file.  But  universally  now  for  anything 
I  know  (unless  it  be  m  the  Low  Countries)  the  horse  are  marshalled  three  deep  ^ 
(Turner,  Pallas  Armata,  p.  334). 

*  Clarendon,  ReMKon,  vi. ,  76 ;  Memoirs  of  Sir  Richard  BuUtrode,  p.  8a  The 
latter  says  :  "  Our  whole  army  was  drawn  up  in  a  body,  the  horse  three  deep  in 
each  wing,  and  the  foot  in  the  centre  6  deep  ". 

^  Of  the  battle  of  Lfltzen  we  are  toM  :  "  The  King  was  no  more  but  6  deeipe  of 
foote,  and  of  horse  but  three  or  four  deep,  according  as  the  brigades  were  either 
stronger  or  wndcer  "  (StuwHsh  Intelligencer^  iii. ,  139). 
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leaderahip  the  King's  cavalry  adhered  throoj^out  the  war  to 
this  formation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  accounts  of  the 
battle  afford  no  evidence  as  to  the  formation  adopted  by  the 
Parliamentary  cavalry  at  Edgehill.  Some  of  their  com- 
manders were  men  trained  in  the  Swedish  school,  as  for 
instance  Sir  James  Ramsay,  commissarv-«eneral  of  the  horse, 
who  commanded  the  cavaliy  of  the  left  wing.^  It  is  very 
possible  therefore  that  the  Parliamentary  cavalry  may  have 
been  drawn  up  in  the  Swedish  manner  as  well  as  the  King's 
cavalry,  but  there  is  no  proof.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  case  at  Edgehill,  there  is  evidence  that  in  one  at  least  of 
the  earlier  battles  of  the  war  the  Parliamentary  cavalry  fought 
in  the  older,  deeper  formation.  This  &ct  perhaps  explains 
some  of  the  early  successes  of  the  Royalist  horse.  At  Round- 
way  Down  in  July,  1643,  says  a  Royalist,  ^'we  advanced  a 
full  trot,  three  deep,  and  kept  in  order :  the  enemy  kept  their 
station,  and  their  right  wing  of  horse,  being  cuirassiers,  were 
I  am  sure  five,  if  not  six  deep,  in  so  close  order  that  Punchi- 
nello himself  had  he  been  there  could  not  have  got  in  to 
them  ".  The  result  was  that  the  cuirassiers  were  outflanked 
and  routed.  ^^  They  being  six  deep  in  close  order,  and  we 
but  three  deep  and  open  (by  reason  of  our  sudden  chargeX 
we  were  without  them  at  lx>th  ends."' 

However,  though  the  Parliamentary  leaders  may  have  been 
slower  than  the  Royalists  to  adopt  the  Swedish  ^rmation, 
they  certainly  did  adopt  it,  and  by  1644  at  the  latest  it  was 
utiiversally  practised.  In  1644  John  Vernon,  writing  a  hand- 
book for  the  cavaliy  officers  of  the  Parliamentary  army,  laid 
down  the  rule  that  ti^xge  .4^£.  .W^  ^  proper  battle  order. 
Monck  writing  about  a  year  later  assumed  the  same  principle. 
Lord  Orrery  who  had  served  in  Ireland  both  under  Ormond 
and  under  Cromwell,  and  was  when  he  wrote  his  book  a 
major-general  in  the  army  of  Charles  the  Second,  describes 
three  deep  as  the  recognised  formation  in  the  English  army. 

1  Ramsay  had  been  governor  of  Hanau.  As  he  imitated  Gustavus  in  "  inter- 
lining "  his  horse  with  musketeers,  it  is  probable  that  he  followed  him  in  other 
things. 

<  TAe  VindUaHw  of  Richard  Atkyns,  1669.  At  Rupert's  relief  of  Newark  in 
March,  1644,  a  Royalist  narrative  says :  "  The  rebds  doubling  their  files  from  3 
to  6  deep  charged  our  two  outmost  troops  so  hard  upon  the  flanks,  that  they  were 
nearly  broken  "  {Afercurius  Auluus,  93rd  March). 
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Finally,  Sir  James  Turner,  writing  in  1671,  says  that  cavalry 
are  marshalled  three  deep  in  every  European  country  except 
Holland.^  It  is  certain  therefore  that  Cromwell's  troopers 
fought  in  this  order  firom  Naseby  to  Dunbar,  and  probably  at 
Marston  and  Grainsborough  too. 

A  second  point  in  wmch  Rupert  copied  Swedish  tactics 
was  in  teaching  his  cavalry  to  reserve  thei;  fire.  At  Breiten- 
feld,  says  Monro,  *^ihe  resolution  of  our  horsemen  on  this 
service  was  praiseworthy,  seeing  they  never  loosed  a  pistol  at 
the  enemy  till  first  they  had  discharged  theirs  ^.^  Rupert's 
instructions  to  his  troopers  at  EdgehiU  are  on  record.  ^^  Just 
before  we  began  our  march,"  says  Bulstrode,  **  Prince  Rupert 
passed  from  one  wing  to  the  other  givine  positive  orders  to 
the  horse,  to  march  as  close  as  possiole,  keeping  their  ranks 
with  sword  in  hand,  to  receive  the  enemy's  shot  without  firing 
either  carbine  or  pistol  till  we  broke  in  amongst  the  enemy, 
and  then  to  make  use  of  our  firearms  as  need  SDOuld  require ; 
which  order  was  punctu€dly  observed." '  Another  Royalist, 
Lord  Bernard  Stuart,  describes  what  followed.  The  Parlia- 
mentaiy  horse  *^  stood  still  all  the  while  upon  the  hill,  expect- 
ing the  charge,  so  that  we  were  fain  to  charge  them  up  hill, 
and  leap  over  some  5  or  6  hedges  and  ditches;  upon  our 
approacii  they  gave  fire  with  their  cannon  lined  amongst  their 
horse,  [their]  dragooners,  carbines  and  pistols,  but  finding  that 
did  nothing  dismay  the  kins^s  horse,  and  that  they  came 
more  roundly  to  them  with  all  their  fire  reserved,  just  when 
our  men  charged  they  all  began  to  turn  head  ".^ 


^Vernon,  Young  Horseman^  p.  4a ;  Monck,  Observations,  p.  61 ;  Orrery,  Art 
of  War,  p.  36 ;  Ttimer,  Pallas  Armata,  p.  334 ;  see  p.  131,  ante,  note  3. 

^  Monro  His  Expedition,  pt.  ii.,  p.  69. 

>  Bidstrode,  Memoirs,  p.  81.  Montrose  did  the  same  at  Auldearn.  *'  My  Lord 
of  Gordon  by  this  time  charges  the  left  wing,  and  that  with  a  new  form  of  fight, 
for  he  discharges  all  shooting  of  pistols  and  carbines,  only  with  their  swords  to 
diarge  quite  through  their  enemies"  (Gardiner,  Great  Civil  War,  \\.,  926,  ap- 
parenUy  cjuoting  Patrick  Gordon).  A  curious  traditional  account  of  Rupert's 
methods  is  given  by  Sir  Edward  Southoote.  He  says  that  the  Prince's  "  way  of 
fitting  was,  he  had  a  select  body  of  horse  who  always  attended  him,  and  in  every 
attack  they  received  the  enemy's  shot  without  returning  it,  but  one  and  all  bore 
with  all  tlieir  force  upon  the  adversaries  till  they  broke  their  ranks,  and  charged 
quite  through  them :  then  they  rallied,  and  when  they  were  in  disorder  fell  upon 
their  rear,  and  slaughtered  them  with  scarce  any  opposition  "  (Monis,  Troubles  of 
our  Catholic  Forefathors,  i.,  393). 

^Harkian  MS,,  3,783,  t  6a 
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At  Edgehill  the  Parliamentary  cavalry  fired  too  soon.  In 
the  fight  at  Worcester,  a  month  earlier,  they  stood  with  more 
resolution.  Captain  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  or  some  one  who 
fought  in  his  troop,  thus  describes  the  reception  of  the 
Royalist  charge  by  tnat  troop.  **  As  soon  as  Sir  Lewis  Dive's 
troop  had  diachaiged  upon  us,  we  let  them  come  up  very 
near  that  their  horses'  noses  ahnost  touched  those  of  our 
first  rank  before  ours  gave  fire,  and  then  they^  gave  fire, 
and  very  well  to  my  thmking,  with  their  carbines,  after  fell 
in  with  their  swords  pell  mell  into  the  midst  of  their  enemies, 
with  good  hope  to  have  broken  them  (being  pretty  well 
shattered  with  the  first  charge  of  their  carbines).  Bat  of 
a  sudden  we  found  all  the  troops  on  both  sides  of  us  melted 
away,  and  our  rear  being  carried  away  with  them."  ' 

Both  at  Edgehill  and  Worcester  uie  Parliamentary  horse 
waited  to  receive  the  attack  instead  of  attacking,  and  both 
times  they  were  routed.  It  was  an  axiom  with  some  of  the 
military  writers  of  the  period  that  it  was  often  better  to  allow 
the  enemy  to  charge  than  to  charge  yourself.  ^^  When  the 
enemy  shall  charge  you  with  one  of  his  troops,"  says  Colonel 
Ward,  ^^  do  not  you  rush  forth  to  meet  them,  but  if  your 
ground  be  of  advantage  keep  it."  *  Rupert  knew  better,  and 
he  never  waited  to  be  attacked,  but  always  took  the  initiative 
himself  in  spite  of  apparent  disadvantages  of  position.  A 
good  instance  of  his  tactics  is  suppliea  by  the  battle  of 
Uhalgrove  Field,  the  official  narrative  of  which  is  the  most 
detailed  account  of  any  cavalry  fight  during  the  war. 

The  position  of  the  two  forces  was  this :  Prince  Rupert 
was  retiring  to  Oxford,  and  preparing  to  cross  Chiselhampton 
Bridge.  He  had  lined  the  hedges  leading  up  to  it  with 
musketeers  to  cover  the  withdrawal  of  his  horse,  and  hoped 
to  lead  the  Parliamentarians  into  the  trap.  Between  the 
advancing  Parliamentarians  and  the  retreating  Royalists  there 
was  only  a  hedge,  which  the  Parliamentary  dragoons  had 


» ••  They,"  i.e. ,  "  our  men  ". 

*  A  Letter  Purporting  the  Trtu  ReUUim  of  the  SHrmish  ai  Worcester^  1649. 

^ Animadversums  tf  War,  p.  981.  "If  not,"  continues  M^ard,  "advance 
softly  forwards,  nntill  the  enemy  be  within  100  paces  of  you,  and  then  fall  into 
your  careire ;  by  this  meanes  your  horse  will  be  in  breath  and  good  order,  wbenas 
the  enemie  will  be  to  seeke." 
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seized  and  lined.  In  the  open  field  behind  were  eight  troc^ 
or  more  of  Parliamentary  horsey  and  some  way  farther  back 
a  reserve  of  three  more  troops.      The  Roundheads   were 

Eressing  too  closely  on  Rupert's  rear  for  it  to  be  safe  for 
im  to  continue  his  retirement. 

^*  'Twas  divers  of  the  commanders  counsells  that  the  Prince 
should  continue  on  the  retreat,  and  so  draw  the  rebells  into 
the  ambush,  but  his  Hii^hnesse  judgment  overswayed  that; 
for  (saith  he)  the  Rebells  being  so  neere  us,  may  faringe  our 
reere  into  confusion,  before  we  can  recover  to  our  ambush. 
Yea  (saith  he)  their  insolency  is  not  to  be  endured.  This 
said.  His  Hiffhnesse  facing  all  about,  set  spuns  to  his  horse, 
and  first  of  ful  (in  the  very  face  of  the  drsuzooners)  leapt  the 
hedge  that  parted  us  from  the  rebells.  The  Captaine  and 
the  rest  of  his  troop  of  Lifeguards  (every  man  as  they  could) 
jumbled  over  after  him :  and  as  about  15  were  gotten  over, 
the  Prince  presently  drew  them  up  into  a  bxmt  till  the  rest 
could  recover  after  him.  At  this  the  rebells  dragooners  that 
lyned  the  hedge,  fledd ;  having  hurt  and  slaine  some  of  ours 
with  their  first  vollie. 

^^Meanetime  Lieutenant-Colonell  O'Neale  having  passed 
with  the  Princes  regiment  beyond  the  end  of  the  heoge  on 
the  left  hand,  had  b^un  the  encounter  with  8  troopes  of 
rebels.  These  having  before  scene  ours  facing  about,  took 
themselves  o£P  their  speed  presently,  and  made  a  fair  stand 
till  ours  advanced  up  to  charge  them.  So  that  they  being 
first  in  order  gave  us  their  first  vollie  of  carbins  and  pistolls 
at  a  distance,  as  ours  were  advancing:  yea  they  had  time 
for  their  second  pistols,  ere  ours  could  charge  them.  .  .  . 
To  say  the  truth  they  stood  our  first  charge  of  pistols  and 
swords,  better  than  the  rebels  have  ever  yet  done  since  their 
first  beating  at  Worcester;  especially  those  of  the  right 
wing:  for  their  left  gave  it  over  sooner:  for  that  the 
Prince  with  his  life  guard  with  sword  and  pistoll  charging 
them  home  upon  the  flank  put  them  in  rowte  at  the  first 
encounter.  ...  As  on  the  other  wing  did  Major  Daniel  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales  his  regiment :  so  that  now  the  rebells 
were  wholly  rowted.  .  .  . 

**  The  rebells  now  flying  to  their  reserve  of  three  colours 
in  the  close  by  Wapsgrove  House,  were  pursued  by  ours  in 
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execution  all  the  way  thither,  who  now  (as  they  could)  there 
rallying  gave  occasion  to  the  defeat  of  these  8  troopes 
also,  so  that  all  now  being  in  confusion,  were  pursued  by 
ours  a  full  mile  and  quarter  .  .  .  from  the  place  of  the  first 
encounter.**  * 

There  is  one  more  point  in  Rupert's  tactics  which  requires 
special  notice.  The  Prince  frequently  placed  small  detach- 
ments of  musketeers  amongst  his  cavalry,  a  proceeding  which 
was  termed  ^  interlining  "  the  horse  with  musketeers.  Both 
at  the  battle  of  Leipsic  (or  Breitenfeld)  and  at  that  of 
Liitzen,  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  done  the  same.  According 
to  Monro  it  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  his  success  at 
Leipsic.  ^  Hie  fourth  help  to  this  victory  was  the  plottons 
of  musketeers  his  majesty  had  wisely  ordained  to  attend 
the  horsemen,  being  a  great  safety  to  them  and  a  great  pre- 
judice  to  the  enemy,  i£e  musket  ball  carrying  and  piercing 
further  than  the  pistolet.**  In  a  second  passage  he  de- 
scribes the  part  wnich  these  detachments  played  in  the 
battle:  ^^By  halfe  three,  our  Cannon  a  little  ceasing,  the 
Horsemen  on  both  wings  charged  furiously  one  another,  our 
Horsemen  with  a  resolution  aoiding  unloosing  a  Pistoll  till 
the  enemy  had  discharged  first,  and  then  at  a  neere  distance 
our  Musketiers  meeting  them  with  a  Salve ;  then  our  horse- 
men discharged  their  PistoUs,  and  then  charged  through 
them  with  swords;  and  at  their  retume  the  Musketiers 
were  ready  againe  to  give  the  second  Salve  of  Musket 
amongst  them;  the  enemy  thus  valiantly  resisted  by  our 
Horsemen,  and  cruelly  plagued  by  our  Plottons  of  Muske- 
tiers, you  may  imagine,  how  soone  he  would  be  discouraged 
after  charging  twice  in  this  manner,  and  repulsed."  ^ 

Rupert  imitated  this  device  both  at  Marston  Moor  and 
Naseby.  In  the  plan  of  Marston,  drawn  up  by  his  quarter- 
master-general, each  squadron  of  one  hundred  horse  in  the 
front  line  of  the  Royalist  cavalry  is  backed  by  a  detachment 
of  about  fifty  musketeers,  and  the  same  oflicer's  plan  of  Naseby 


1  //is  //igkneste  Pritue  Ruperts  late  beating  uf  the  Rebels  Quarters  at  Postcomb 
and  Ckinner  in  Oxfordshire  and  his  victory  in  Chalgrove  Field  on  Sunday  Mom' 
ittgt  A^  z8>  1643,  Oxford,  1643.  4<o,  p.  8. 

^/^onro  His  Expedition,  pt  il,  p.  65;  tf.  The  Swedish  /nUltigencer,  iil, 
198,  165. 
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shows  a  similar  amingement.^  On  the  Parliamentary  side, 
however,  it  was  a  device  which  was  very  rarely  practised. 
Edgehill  affords  the  only  recorded  example  of  its  adoption. 
In  that  battle  Sir  James  Ramsay,  who  commanded  the  horse 
of  Essex's  left  wing,  describes  lumself  as  *^  interlining  the 
squadrons  with  a  convenient  number  of  musqueteers,^  but 
the  result  was  not  encouraging.  **  At  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,''  complained  his  officers,  **our  troops  didaischarge  their 
long  pieces  afar  off  and  without  distance,  and  imm^iately 
thereafter  wheeled  all  about  and  ran  disorderly,  leaving  the 
Musaueteers  to  be  cut  in  pieces  by  the  enemy .'^  After  Edge- 
hill  tnere  is  no  evidence  tnat  ** interlining"  was  practised  by 
Parliamentary  commanders,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  it 
in  any  battle  where  Cromwell  was  in  command.^ 

A  comparison  between  the  tactics  of  Rupert  and  Cromwell 
is  not  easy  to  maka  There  is  no  such  exact  record  of  Crom- 
well's instructions  to  his  troopers,  no  such  detailed  description 
of  the  way  in  which  he  led  them,  as  we  have  in  the  case  of 
Rupert.  The  prominent  position  which  Rupert  held  firom 
the  veiT  beginning  of  the  war  attracted  an  attention  to  his 
methods  of  fighting  which  Cromwell's  did  not  obtain.  It  is 
mainly  from  Cromwell's  own  letters  that  an  account  of  his 
tactics  has  to  be  drawn,  and  the  actor  is  oft:en  less  explicit 
than  the  spectator,  and  takes  more  for  granted.  One  thing 
however  is  dear.  Rupert  started  with  a  definite  system  of 
tactics  in  his  mind,  and  with  a  certain  amount  oF  militaiy 
expQO&ce  and  military  knowledge.  Cromwell  had  no  prac- 
ti(^  experience  and  little  theoretical  knowledge;, tie  learnt 
hojiir  to  fight  as  he  went  along.  Rupert's  tactics  are  the 
same  in  1645  as  in  1^2 ;  in  Cromwell  s  a  certain  process  of 
development  is  visible. 

In  Uie  fight  at  Grantham  in  April,  1648,  the  first  engage- 
ment in  which  Cromwell  commanded,  it  is  evident  that  he 

^  The  map  is  reproduced  in  the  paper  on  '  *  Mazston  Moor  "  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Historical  Society  for  1899.  The  originals  of  it  and  of  that  of  Naseby 
are  in  a  volome  of  plans  hf  Sir  Bernard  de  Gomme  in  the  British  Museum  (Addit, 
MS.,  x6,37o). 

*  The  Vindication  and  cUaring  of  Sir  Janus  Ramsay,  folio.  This  contains  the 
decision  of  a  Council  of  War  held  at  St.  Albans  on  5th  November,  1614a,  on 
Ramsay's  conduct  at  EdgehilL  It  is  odd  that  no  modem  writer  on  the  battle  has 
noticed  it  and  that  it  b  not  mentioned  in  Colonel  Ross's  discussion  of  the  authori> 
ties  in  the  English  Historical  Review,  1887,  p.  533. 
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had  hardly  yet  realised  the  advantages  of  taking  the  initia- 
tive, and  charging  without  firing  during  the  advance.  The 
Royalist  leader  hesitated  to  attack,  and  the  two  bodies  of 
horse  faced  each  other  for  half  an  hour  whilst  the  draeoons 
on  both  sides  exchanged  shots.  At  last  Cromwell  maae  up 
his  mind  to  attack.  ^^They  not  advancing  towards  us  we 
agreed  to  charge  them.  And  advancing  the  body  after  many 
shots  on  both  sides,  we  came  on  with  our  troops  a  pretty 
round  trot,  thev  standing  firm  to  receive  us ;  and  our  men 
charging  fiercely  upon  them  by  God's  Providence  they  were 
immediately  routeo,  and  all  ran  away."  ^ 

At  Gainsborough,  three  months  later,  Cromwell's  tactics 
were  much  more  like  those  of  Rupert  at  Edgehiil.  In  spite 
of  disadvantages  of  position  ^)p  A\A  mnt  hpi^*'°tri  t^  ^t"^^, 
and  his  troopers  seem  to  have  reserved  their  fire  till  they 
came  to  close  quarters.  At  least  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
half-hour's  preliminary  firing  as  there  was  at  Grantham. 
Having  cUmbed  the  slope  which  led  to  the  Royalist  position, 
^*  we  endeavoured,"  writes  Cromwell,  ^'  to  put  our  men  into 
as  good  order  as  we  could.  The  enemy  in  the  meantime 
advanced  towards  us  to  take  us  at  disadvantage,  but  in  such 
order  as  we  were  we  charged  their  great' body.  .  .  .  We  came 
up  horse  to  horse^  where  we  disputed  it  with  our  swords  and 
pistols  a  pretty  time ;  all  keeping  dose  order,  so  that  one 
could  not  break  the  other.  As  last  they  a  little  shrinking, 
our  men  perceiving  it  pressed  it  upon  them,  and  immediatdy 
routed  this  whole  body."  * 

In  Cromwell's  next  battle  at  Winceby  in  October,  1643,  the 
dragoons  of  the  two  parties  began  by  exchanging  shots  and 
then  the  horse  attacked.  *^  Colonel  Cromwell  fellwith  brave 
resolution  upon  the  enemy,  immediately  after  the  dragooners 
had  given  him  the  first  volley,  yet  they  were  so  nimble  as 
that  within  half  pistol  shot  they  gave  him  another.  .  .  . 
Truly  this  first  charge  was  so  home  ffiven,  and  performed  with 
so  much  admirable  courage  and  resolution  by  our  troops,  that 

QJbarlyle,  Crotmeell,  Letter  x. ;  cf.  Baldock,  Cromwell  as  a  Soldier^  p.  77 ; 
Hoenig,  Oliver  Cromwell,  ii.,  96. 

*  Carlyle,  Cromwell^  Letter  zU.  For  comments,  see  Colonel  Baldock's  Crownoell 
as  a  Soldier,  p.  105;  Hoenig's  Oliver  Cromwell,  ii.,  xoi.  "Wir  entnehmen/' 
says  the  latter,  quoting  Cromwell's  despatch,  ''das  Cromwell  die  heutigen  Treffea 
gekannt  habeo  muss. 
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the  enemy  stood  not  another,  but  were  driven  back  upon  their 
own  body  which  was  to  have  seconded  them,  and  at  last  put 
these  into  a  plain  disorder;  and  thus  in  less  than  half  an  hour's 
fight  they  were  all  quite  routed."^  Some  military  writers 
have  seen  in  this  description  evidence  of  a  further  develop- 
ment in  Cromwell's  methods  of  fighting,  and  an  anticipation 
of  modem  shock  tactics.  ^^  There  is  no  mention,"  comments 
Colonel  Baldock,  ^^of  a  dispute  with  sword  and  pistol  before 
the  royalists  gave  w^  as  at  Grainsborough.  The  well  ordered 
charge  of  the  heavy  Roundhead  cavalry  broke  by  sheer  weight 
of  man  and  horse  throuffh  the  looser  ranks  of  their  lighter 
armed  opponents."  ^  It  is  not  safe,  however,  to  lay  too  much 
stress  on  the  silence  of  the  authorities,  or  to  infer  from  the 
imperfect  evidence  we  possess  that  there  was  a  real  difierence 
between  the  tactics  of  Winceby  and  Gainsborough.  In  any 
case,  the  *^  dispute  with  swora  and  pistol "  fills  a  very  pro- 
minent place  in  the  accounts  of  Cromwell's  part  in  the  battle 
of  Marston  Moor.  After  Cromwell  charged  Prince  Rupert's 
division  of  horse  ^^  they  stood,"  says  Scout-master  Watson,  ^^  at 
sword's  point  a  pretty  while,  hacking  one  another,  but  at  last 
as  it  pleased  God  he  brake  through  tibem,  scattering  them  like 
a  little  dust ".  ^^  The  enemy,"  says  another  narrative,  ^^  being 
many  of  them,  if  not  the  greatest  part,  gentlemen,  stood  very 
firm  a  lone  time,  coming  to  a  close  fight  with  the  swora, 
atandinff  luce  an  iron  wall  so  that  they  were  not  easily 
broken.  ^*  The  horse  on  both  sides,"  adds  a  third,  **  behaved 
with  the  greatest  bravery,  for  having  discharged  their  pistols 

^  Vicars,  Parliamentary  CknmicUt  God's  Ark,  p.  46.  Another  account,  written 
by  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  says  that  Cromwell  and  Manchester's  own  regiments 
formed  the  first,  and  that  Sir  T.  Fairfax  led  the  second  line  (Old  Parliamentary 
History f  xil.,  439).  A  third  narrative  savs  that  "  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  being  in  tl)e 
rear  of  CoL  Cromwell's  regiment  vrith  his  first  body,  fell  in  towards  the  mmk  of 
the  enemy's  body;  which  they  perceiving  the  enemy's  body  broke,  and  so  Sir 
Thomas  had  the  chase  and  execution  of  them  a  great  way  "  {Fairfax  Correspondence^ 
iiL ,  64).  As  Manchester  also  speaks  of  a  second  charge,  it  is  clear  that  the  victory 
was  not  solely  due  to  the  success  of  the  first  line  under  CromweU. 

*  Baldock,  Cromwell  as  a  Soldier,  p.  lao;  ^.  Hoenig,  iL.  123-24.  Neither  of 
these  writers  does  justice  to  the  share  of  Fairfax  and  the  second  line.  Mr.  Fortescue 
argues  that  the  speed  of  Cromwell's  charge  must  be  overrated  by  modem  critics. 
"  The  range  of  the  old  musket  was  short  enough,  and  the  weapon  took  a  Ions;  time 
to  reload,  so  it  is  plain  that  Cromwell  could  not  have  advanced  to  the  attack  very 
swiftly  "  if  the  Royalist  dragoons  managed  to  fire  two  vollejrs  during  his  advance 
{Afacmillan*s  Maganne,  July,  1894,  p.  199).  As  to  the  question  whether  the 
Royalists  were  really  "  lighter  armed  "  than  their  opponents,  see  p.  143,  fast. 
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and  flung  them  at  each  others  heads  they  fell  to  it  with  the 
sword.^  * 

The  impression  which  these  accounts  produce  is,  that  the 
success  of  the  charge  was  due  not  so  much  to  its  momentum 
as  to  the  superiority  of  Cromwell's  troopers  in  the  hand-to> 
hand  fighting  which  took  place  when  tne  two  bodies  came 
into  coflision.  Cromwell's  deroatch  on  the  skirmish  at  Islip 
in  April,  1645,  seems  to  conmm  this  conclusion.  ^*  I  ^jrew 
forth,  he  writes  to  Faisj^u^^^your  Honour's  own  re^inent, 
and  commanded  your  Honour's  own  troop  therein  to  charge 
a  squadron  of  the  en'^my.  Who  performed  It  so  gallantly 
that  after  a  short  firing  they  entered  the  whole  squadron, 
and  put  them  to  a  confusion.  And  the  rest  of  my  horse 
presently  entering  after  them,  they  made  a  total  rout  of  the 
enemy." ' 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  cavalry  charges  in  the  war 
was  that  which  decided  the  battle  of  Langport  on  10th  July, 
1645.  An  account  of  it  by  an  eye-witness,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
John  Lilbume,  will  serve  as  a  companion-picture  to  the  account 
of  Rupert's  charge  at  Chalgrove.  The  Royalists  and  the 
Parliamentarians  occupied  opposite  ridges,  and  between  them 
lay  a  valley  and  a  stream  crowed  by  a  narrow  ford  and  a  lane 
leading  up  to  the  plateau  held  by  Greneral  Goring  and  the 
King's  forces.  The  enclosures  on  each  side  of  the  lane  were 
held  by  Gorii^'s  musketeers.  FairfiEa  with  his  own  muske- 
teers cleared  the  enclosures  of  the  enemy,  and  with  his  guns 
obliged  Goring  to  draw  his  cavalry  a  little  &rther  back  m>m 
the  ed^  of  the  plateau  and  the  point  where  the  lane  debouched 
upon  it.  Then  he  ordered  Maior  Bethell  to  charge  *^  with 
his  forlorn  of  horse".  It  consisted  of  six  troops,  those  of 
Bethell  himself.  Captain  Evanson,  and  Captain  6rove,  all  of 
Colonel  Whalley's  regiment ;  and  of  three  troops  of  Fairfax's 
own  regiment  under  Major  Desborough.  All  six  had  once 
formed  part  of  the  r^ment  of  Ironsides  which  fought  under 
Cromwell  at  Marston  Moor. 

^^  Bethell  upon  command  given,   led  on  his  own  troop 

i  Leonard  Watso&*a  Mort  e%act  RekUum  of  the  iaU  Battaile  neert  York;  Loid 
Saye*s  Vindicim  VeritaHs^  or  the  Soots'  Dosigno  Discovertd;  if,  EngHsk  Historical 
ifeviow,  tdgo,  p.  358 ;  Ludlow,  Mtmoirs,  ed.  X894,  U,  99. 

■Carlyle,  CromweU,  Appendix  7. 
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through  the  water,  which  was  deep^  and  dirty,  and  veiy 
narrow,  the  enemy  having  a  very  kjige  body  at  the  top  of 
the  lane  many  times  over  his  numbers,  charged  them  with 
as  much  eallantry  as  ever  I  saw  in  my  life,  forcing  them  with 
the  sword  to  give  ground ;  which  made  way  for  Capt.  Evan- 
son's  troop  to  draw  out  of  the  lane  and  front  with  him, 
driving  the  enemy's  great  body  and  their  reserve  up  the  hill ; 
but  a  very  great  fresh  body  of  the  enemy's  horse  coming 
upon  them  forced  them  to  retreat  to  Capt.  Grove  who  was 
their  reserve,  who  drawing  his  men  close  received  the  enemy 
with  much  bravery  and  resolution,  and  gave  liberty  to  his 
friends  to  rally  and  front  with  him,  who  all  three  charged 
the  enem/s  numerous  bodies  very  furiously,  and  routed  them 
quite;  which  made  way  for  our  musketeers  to  run  up  the 
hedges  and  gall  the  enemy,  and  for  Major  Desborough  to 
draw  his  three  troops  out  of  the  lane  and  fitint  with  Bethell. 
Upon  which  six  troops  divers  mighty  bodies  of  the  enemy's 
came,  and  having  disputed  it  soundly  with  their  swords,  the 
foot  marching  up  furiously,  and  the  other  troops  careered, 
God  took  away  the  eneniy's  courage  and  away  they  run.  Of 
which  charge  of  Minor  Bethell's,  I  heard  the  Greneral,  Lieu- 
tenant-Grenerall,  ana  all  the  chi^  officers  that  saw  it,  say,  it 
was  one  of  the  bravest  that  ever  their  eyes  beheld."  ^ 

Taking  all  these  instances  together,  the  permanent  charac- 
teristics of.  Cromwell's  tactics  as  a  cavalry  leader  appear  to 
have  been  two.  la  the  first  place,  he  invariably  took  the 
yutiativt,  and  charged  tlie  enemy  instead  of  letting  them 
charge  him.  In  the  second  place,  Jie  taujj^t  his  troopers  to 
req^xve  their  fire  tiU  they  came  to  close  quarters'?  Rupert 
did  both  these  things,  but  at  Edgehill  ana  Chalsrove  field 
the  csLvelry  of  the  eIgu-I  of  Essex  had  acted  on  the  opposite 
principles,  and  in  each  case  they  had  been  routed,  while  the 
cavalry  of  the  Eastern  Association  had  been  invariably 
succe»ful.      The  fact  that  Essex's  troopers  had  carbines 

1  Tbere  are  several  aooouDts  of  this  charee,  vU,  :  An  exact  and  Perfect  Relation 
ofth€  Proceedings  of  the  Army  under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  from  ttow  July,  X64C, 
British  Museum,  E,  S99,  28 ;  A  true  Relation  of  a  vtctory  obtained  over  the 
king's  forces  .  .  .  near  Langport^  E,  29a,  30;  A  more  full  relation  cf  the 
great  battle  fought  between  Str  T.  Faiffax  and  Goring,  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Lieut, -Col,  Ldlbume,  E,  993,  3.  See  also  Sprigge,  Anglia  Rediviva^ 
p.  7a ;  ReliquicB  Baxteriana,  p.  54 ;  Carlyle,  Cromwell,  Appendix  9. 
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whilst  Cromwell's  troopers  had  not,  accounts  in  part  for  the 
difference  in  their  tactics.  When  the  New  Model  was  formed 
^the  bulk  of  its  cavalry  was  drawn  from  the  army  of  the 
Eastern  Association,  and  the  mode  of  fighting  Cromwell  had 
taught  his  men  to  practise  was  adopted  by  the  cavalry  in 
general.  Though  the  carbine  was  reintroduced  during  the 
wars  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
reversion  to  the  old  tactics.  In  1664  M ajor-Greneral  Morgan's 
instructions  to  his  troopers  in  Scotland  were,  ^^  that  no  man 
should  fire  till  he  came  within  a  horse's  length  of  the  enemy, 
and  then  (after  firing)  to  throw  their  pistols  in  their  faces, 
and  so  fall  on  with  the  sword  ".* 

The  practice  of  reserving  fire,  instead  of  firing  during  the 
advance,  naturally  led  to  an  acceleration  of  the  pace  at  which 
the  charge  was  made.  Not  that  it  became  as  rapid  as  a 
modem  cavalry  charge.  At  its  fastest  the  pace  seems  to 
have  been  a  trot  rather  than  a  gallop.  Repeatedly  we  hear 
of  charges  made  at  ^^a  full  trot,"  or,  as  Cromwell  terms  it, 
"  a^prejjy  round  trot  ".^  In  an  account  of  the  battle  of  the 
Dunes  in  1658  we  are  told  that  Major-Qeneral  Morgan,  who 
was  charging  side  by  side  with  the  French  horse,  led  his 
English  troopers  '*  at  a  good  trot,  but  it  was  faster  than  the 
Monsieur's  gallop  ".' 

The  charge  was  always  made  in  close  order.  '*  Those  troops 
that  are  to  give  the  first  charge,"  writes  Vernon  in  1644,  "  are 
to  be  at  their  close  order ;  every  left-hand  man's  right  knee 
must  be  close  locked  under  his  right-hand  man's  left  ham."  ^ 

1  Quoted  by  Mr.  Fortescue,  MacmiUarCs  MagOMtnt^  1894,  p.  aoi,  from  a 
pamphlet  published  in  1654  called  a  Bloodey  BattaiU.  ' '  The  men  doerve  very  well," 
says  a  captain  serving  in  Scotland,  in  1655,  "  who  after  they  were  commanded  to 
discharge  their  firelocks  at  a  reasonable  distance,  did  it  very  weU,  and  afterward 
discharging  their  pistols  when  we  were  venr  dose  threw  them  at  the  enemy,  and 
then  fell  in  with  the  sword,  which  continued  near  half  an  hour  after  we  had  broken 
them  "  [Report  an  the  AfSS.  of  Mr.  Leybome  Popham,  p.  no). 

>Carlyle,  Cromwell,  Letter  x.  In  Monck's  directions  for  a  cavaliy  cbaige,  he 
represents  three  sub-di visions  of  a  troop  of  horse  as  chai^ng  an  enemy ;  two  of 
them  advance  at  "  an  easy  trot,"  the  third  "  at  a  walking  pace  ".  When  the  first 
two  are  seen  *'  to  be  mingled  with  the  enemy,"  the  third  is  to  "  advance  upon  a 
round  trot  and  charge"  (Observatums,  p.  6x). 

•  Thurhe  Papers,  vii.,  15a 

*  Vernon's  directions  for  "charging  the  enemy  in  the  field  "  are  a$  follows : — 

\ '  In  grosse  bodies,  if  ytm  have  field  room  enough,  all  the  troops  are  to  be  drawn 
up  into  battalia,  each  being  not  above  three  deepe ;  likevdse  each  troop  must  be 
at  least  a  hundred  paces  distance  behind  eadi  other  for  the  better  avoiding  of 
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The  same  statemeDt  is  made  by  Lord  Orrery  writing  after  the 
Restoration:  ^When  the  squadrons  advance  to  diarge  the 
troopers'  horses  and  their  own  knees  are  as  close  as  they  can 
well  endure  ".  He  speaks  also  of  ^  the  close  uniting  of  the 
rank  which  is  so  nec^sary  to  make  the  chai^  effectual  **} 

A  third  element  in  the  eflfectiveness  of  the  charge  was  the 
weight  of  horse  and  man.  In  Lord  Saye's  comments  on  the 
battle  of  Marston  Moor,  he  speaks  rather  disparagingly  of 
the  ^*  light  but  weak  XkogR  "  on  which  the  Scottish  cavalry  were 
mount^,  contrasting  them  with  the  stronger,  heavier  horses 
of  Cromwell's  troopers,  and  giving  this  difference  as  the  reason 
why  the  cavalry  of  the  Eastern  Association  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  fighting.  Ruperf  s  cavalry,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
as  well  mounted  as  Cromwell's,  ^*  both  horse  and  men  being 
very  eood  ".'  In  this  respect  the  cavalry  of  Prince  Rupert 
and  ilie  cavalry  of  Cromwell  were  on  an  equality.  Both  too 
were  on  an  equality  with  regard  to  armament,  for  each  were 

disorder ;  those  troops  that  are  to  give  the  first  charge  bein^  drawn  up  in  battail  as 
before,  are  to  be  at  their  dose  order,  eveiy  left  hand  man's  right  knee  must  be  close 
locked  under  bis  right  hand  man's  left  ham.  ...  In  this  order  they  are  to  advance 
toward  the  enemy  with  an  easie  pace,  firing  their  carbines  at  a  convenient  distance, 
always  aiming  at  their  enemies  breast  or  lower,  because  that  powder  is  of  an  elevat* 
ing  nature,  then  drawing  neere  the  enemy  they  are  with  their  right  hands  to  take 
forth  one  of  their  pistols  out  of  their  hoiusters,  and  holding  the  lock  up  are  most 
firing  as  before  (always  reserving  one  pistoU  ready  charged,  spann'd,  and  primed 
in  your  houhters,  in  case  of  a  retreat),  having  thus  fired,  the  troops  are  to  charge 
the  enemy  in  a  full  career,  but  in  good  order  with  their  swords  fastned  with  a  riband 
or  the  like  unto  their  wrists,  for  fear  of  losing  out  of  their  hand  if  they  should  miss 
their  blow,  placing  the  pomell  on  their  thigh,  keeping  stiU  in  their  close  order,  close 
locked  as  before  "  ( Youn^  Horseman,  p.  43). 

1  Lord  Orrery  adds  some  remarks  on  the  proper  position  of  officers  during  a 
charge.  As  the  whole  passage  throws  some  light  on  the  method  of  fitting  amon^t 
English  cavalry  during  the  war,  and  is  too  long  for  a  footnote,  it  is  added  in 
Appendix  G. 

'See  for  the  whole  passage  English  Historical  Review,  1890,  p.  359,  or  Lord 
Saye's  Scoty  Designe  Discovered,  1654,  p.  80.  Undoubtedly,  at  the  be^ning  of  the 
war  the  King  had  more  difficulty  than  the  Parliament  in  providing  his  horse  with 
the  necessary  arms.  At  Edgehill  it  is  probable  that  not  more  than  half  of  the 
King's  horse  had  "  backs  and  breasts"  (Clarendon,  Rebellion,  vi.,  73).  The  local 
levies  probably  continued  to  be  imperfectly  equipped  with  defensive  armour  ilHd,, 
vii. ,  104 ;  cf,  Kushworth,  v. ,  281 ;  Symonds,  Diary ^  p.  931).  But  it  is  probable  that 
the  best  regiments  of  the  King's  marching  army,  and  especially  those  serving  under 
Prince  Rupert,  were  just  as  much  entitled  to  be  termed  cuirassiers  (or  rather  fiilly 
armed  harquebusiers)  as  Cromwell's  men  were.  Lord  Saye  speaks  of  the  Royalist 
horse  at  Marston  as  standing  "  like  an  iron  wall,"  whi(±  would  scarcely  apply  to 
light-armed  horae.  The  truth  is  both  were  of-  the  same  t]rpe,  but  one  army  was 
more  completely  equipped  than  the  other  because  it  had  larger  resources.  It  is 
possible  that  this  may  have  led  the  Royalists  to  rely  more  upon  speed  than  solidarity 
m  their  charges,  as  Colonel  Baldock  holds  that  they  did,  and  I  think  correctly.  .^ 
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harquebnsien  equipped  with  back  and  breast,  with  sword  and 
pistols.  The  view  that  Ruperf  s  horse  were  light  cavalry  and 
Cromwell's  heavy  cavaliy  lacks  proof.^  When  they  met  at 
Marston  Moor  and  at  Naseby,  tne  only  important  diflerenoe 
between  the  Royalist  and  Parliamentary  cavalry  was  in  their 
tactics.  ^^Both,"  sums  up  Colonel  Baldock,  ^had  discarded 
the  evil  practice  of  halting  to  fire  before  chaiginff."  But  if 
the  general  impression  which  accounts  of  the  batUes  produce 
may  be  trustee^  the  rapidity  of  the  charge  was  greater  with 
Rupert's  troops  than  with  Cromwell's.  ^  While  the  former 
relied  for  momentum  and  striking  power  on  pace,  the  latter 
depended  on  solidarity  and  weif^t."'  This  hcty  added  to 
the  superiority  of  their  discipline,  helps  to  explain  how  it 
was  that  Cromwell,  after  a  first  chaige,  could  succeed  in  setting 
his  men  together  for  a  second,  while  Rupert  could  not. 
^^  Though  the  King's  troops,"  says  Clarendon,  '^  prevailed  in 
the  charge  and  routed  those  they  charged,  they  seldom  rallied 
themselves  again  in  order,  nor  could  be  brought  to  make  a 
second  charge  the  same  day  .  .  .  whereas  the  other  troops, 
if  they  prevailed,  or  though  they  were  beaten  and  routed, 
presently  rallied  again,  and  stood  in  good  order  till  they 
received  new  orders."' 

1  Colonel  Baldock  says  definitely  that  the  cavaliy  of  Rupert  and  Cromwell  repre- 
sented two  difierent  types.  "  The  former  was  a  li^t  cavalry  man.  His  troopers 
discarded  all  defensive  armour  on  aooomit  of  its  weight  Their  charge  was  prompt 
and  rapid.  On  the  other  hand,  Cromwdl's  favourite  troops  were  cuirassiers,  bi^ 
heavily  armed  men  and  therefore  slower'*  {Cfvmwell  as  a  Soldier^  p.  240).  This 
is  overstated.  The  recular  cavalry  of  the  King's  army  were  techniaadly  described 
as  harquebusiers  just  luw  those  of  the  Ftu'liament  (see  Colonel  Haggerston's  Com- 
mission, Tanner  MSS.,  brii.,  51). 

*  Baldock,  Cromwell  as  a  Soldier^  p.  340.  •  ReMlion,  vsu ,  4s. 


CHAPTER  VI 

ARTILLERY  DURING  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

ENGLISHMEN  are  slow  to  accept  new  ideas,  and  foreign 
soldiers  were  much  quicker  to  appreciate  the  import- 
ance of  artillery  in  general  and  the  way  in  which  it  should 
be  employed.  "  We  may  say  of  artillery,"  wrote  the  Duke 
de  Rohan  in  his  commentaries  on  Caesar,  ^^  that  it  hath  even 
in  a  manner  altered  the  manner  of  making  war."  ^  This 
truth  was  admitted  by  English  soldiers,  but  it  was  long 
before  its  full  significance  was  realised.  Artillery,  it  was 
thought,  was  of  course  indispensable  in  sieges,  but  of  no 
great  value  in  battles.  All  experienced  soldiers,  said  one 
Elizabethan  writer,  knew  that  ^^  great  artillery  very  seldom 
or  never  hurt"  any  foot  soldiers  '^that  upon  their  giving 
fire  do  but  abase  themselves  on  their  knee  till  the  volew  be 
passed  ".^  A  second  writer  was  still  more  emphatic.  ^^  Let 
it  do  the  utmost  it  may,  being  employed  by  judicious 
gunners,  yet  never  was  victory  obtainea  by  great  ordnance 
m  open  field,  nor  the  force  of  the  enemy  coming  resolutely 
to  the  charge  thereby  stopped."  ' 

1  Rohan,  The  Compute  Captain^  p.  154,  translated  by  J.  Cniso,  1640.  The 
original  was  published  in  1636. 

^Thomas  Digges,  Four  Paradoxes,  or  Politique  Discourses  concerning  military 
discipline^  1604,  pb  63.    Digges  died  in  1595,  and  the  work  was  published  by  his 


*  Matthew  Sutcliffe,  The  Practice,  Proceedings  and  Lowes  ^  Armes,  1593. 
"  Great  artillery  against  troupes  standing  thicke  and  in  even  ground  worketh 
great  effects.  But  in  other  places  and  against  men  ranged  otherwise,  the  sound  is 
greater  than  the  hurt.  At  Moncontour  the  King^s  ordonanoe  beating  among  the 
horsemen  ranged  hedge-wise,  did  not  in  twentie  shot  hit  once.  Neither  did  it 
anie  hurte  to  the  footemen  by  reason  of  the  vneuenesse  of  the  ground.  For  eyther 
it  fell  lowe,  or  high.  If  the  same  be  placed  in  the  front  of  our  armie,  yet  can  not 
the  same  be  employed  past  one  or  two  volies.  For  at  the  ioyning  of  the  battell,  it 
ceaseth.  And  if  our  men  march  forward  it  breaketh  their  arrayes.  If  the  same 
be  placed  upon  some  hOl,  yet  lying  out  of  leuell  and  shooting  downeward,  it 
doth  no  great  hurt. 

"  But  let  it  doe  the  utmost/'  etc.  (p.  190). 

10  (146) 
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English  soldiers,  like  the  rest  of  Europe,  were  taught  the 
value  and  the  right  use  of  guns  in  battle  by  Maurice  of 
Nassau  and  Gustavus  Adolphus,  but  it  was  a  lesson  which 
tiiey  were  somewhat  slow  to  learn.  Prince  Maurice  of 
Nassau,  writes  John  Ward  in  16S9,  ^^had  60  or  60  small 
field  pieces  cast,  which  he  used  to  place  between  his  bat- 
talions, which  were  of  ffreat  service  in  time  of  fight,  for  two 
or  three  men  could  wield  one  of  them  as  they  pleased,  both 
in  advancing  it  forwards  and  drawing  it  back,  as  occasion 
served".^  The  army  of  24,000  men  with  which  Maurice 
marched   to  relieve  Bergen-op-Zoom  in  1682,  was  accom- 

Cnied  by  seventy  guns  great  and  small,  and  to  every 
ttalion  there  was  allottra  **  two  of  his  Excellency's  new 
devised  pieces  called  Drakes  ".^  Ten  of  these  newly  invented 
guns  Sir  Edward  Cecil  bought  in  1625,  for  use  in  the 
expedition  to  Cadiz,  and  these  seem  to  have  been  the  first 
pieces  of  the  kind  ever  introduced  into  England' 

The  campaigns  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  supplied  still  more 
cogent  proofe  of  the  power  of  ffuns  in  battle.^  At  Leipsic 
the  swiftness  with  which  the  light  field-pieces  of  the  Swedes 
were  chareed  and  fired  threw  Tilly's  infantry  into  con- 
fusion, and  was  the  chief  cause  of  their  defeat.  Tilly,  wrote 
Robert  Monro,  had  *' prided  himself  all  his  lifetime  on  his 
dexterity  of  his  great  cannon,"  but  there  he  was  ^*  cunningly 
overshot"  by  Gustavus,  and  *'fix)m  a  master  turned  into  a 
prentice ."  A  second  example  was  the  passage  of  the  Lech 
in  face  of  Tilly's  army,  whicn  was  attributed  entirely  to  the 
efiect  of  the  seventy-two  guns  which  Gustavus  concentrated 
upon  the  entrenchments  of  the  Imperialists.  *.^  Here  we  see  the 
great  force  of  artillery,"  comments  Monro,  ^*  for  this  victory 


^  Ward,  AfUmadverHoiu  of  War,  iL,  fl6. 

•Dalton,  Lif€tfSirR,  Cecil,  il.  aS. 

^Ihid.,  il,  xoa  In  sending  the  drakes  Cecil  says  that  they  " shoot  70  musket 
bullets,"  and  expresses  the  hope  that  "  the^  will  prove  the  profiublest  pieces  that 
were  ever  used  in  the  quarrel  of  his  Majesties  friends  '*. 

-  ^  "  The  Swedish  trains  of  artillery  since  their  first  footing  in  Germany  have  had 
the  reputation  to  be  the  most  exactly  composed,  and  conducted  by  the  most  ex- 
perimented artists  of  any  in  Christendom.  And  no  doubt  but  their  artillery  helped 
them  much  to  take  so  deep  a  footing  in  Germany,  that  they  have  not  been  since 
expelled  out  of  it,  though  that  hath  been  much  endeavoured  "  (Sir  James  Turner, 
Pallas  AnfuUa,  p^  X74). 
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was  obtained  by  the  force  of  our  cannon  alone."  ^  At  the 
battle  of  Lfiitzen,  to  take  a  third  instance,  before  each  of  the 
eight  brigades  of  foot  forming  the  main  body  of  the  Swedish 
army  **  marched  six  pieces  of  greater  ordnance ''.  On  each 
^^g9  posted  between  the  cavalry  raiments,  were  five  small 
bodies  of  picked  musketeers,  ^  every  one  of  which  bodies 
had  two  small  drakes  or  fielding  pieces,  which  advanced 


playinir  still  before  them^.' 


Gustavus  had  sixty-eight  guns,  but  nevertheless  in 
the  preliminary  cannonade  with  which  the  battle  opened  the 
artiUeiy  of  the  Imperialists  was  more  effective  than  that  of 
the  Swedes.  For  Wallenstein's  ffuns,  fewer  and  heavier,  were 
^planted  upon  steady  and  fixed  batteries,"  while  the  lighter 
and  more  mobile  guns  of  the  Swedes  save  fire  '*  in  motion 
still  and  advancing".'  Mobility  in£ed  was  one  of  the 
qualities  which  Gustavus  valued  most  highly  in  artillery 
and  sought  most  to  develop.  In  addition  to  the  light  field- 
pieces  carrying  balls  of  from  six  to  three  pounds  in  weight  he 
mtroduced  a  still  liffhter  weapon,  the  so-called  leather  gun. 
These  guns  consisted  of  a  tube  of  copper,  or  rather  bronze, 
strengthened  by  rings  of  iron  and  covered  with  a  leather  skin. 
They  were  very  portable  and  easy  to  work,  but  proved  too 
weaK  for  much  service,  and  he  finally  substituted  for  them 
light  iron  guns  of  the  same  size,  invented  by  Alexander 
Hamilton,  one  of  the  many  Scots  in  the  Swedish  service.^ 


1  Afonro  His  BxptdiHon  of  ike  worthy  Scds  regiment  called  Macka/s,  1637, 
pt  il,  pp.  68,  1x8. 

*  The  Swedish  Inielligencer,  pL  iil,  p.  xaS. 

*  "  The  Armies  being  comme  withio  Cannon  shot,  the  great  Ordnance,  began  to 
play  one  upon  another,  terribly.  The  aire  roar'd,  and  the  earth  trembled :  and 
those  manly  hearts  that  feared  not  dying,  were  yet  very  loath  to  have  no  more  play 
for  thdr  lives,  then  to  be  beaten  to  pieces  with  the  bullet  of  a  Cannon.  And  here 
had  Wallenstein,  surely,  a  great  advantage  over  the  Kings  Army :  for  his  Ordnance 
being  all  ready  planted  upon  steaddy  and  fizt  Batteries  the  Canoniers  traversed 
their  peeces,  and  delivered  their  bullets  with  more  aime,  then  the  King^s  men  could 
possibly :  who  gave  fire  in  motion  still,  and  advancing.  His  Majesties  Cannon, 
ever  as  a  peece  was  discfaaiged,  was  there  left  to  be  brought  after :  the  Army  stiU 
advancing,  and  marching  away  from  it.  Plainely,  the  Km|f  liked  not  this  sport : 
for  that  tbe  Imperiall  Cannon  did  his  men  farre  more  spoile  and  execution  then 
he  possibly  could  againe  retume  them  "  ( The  Swedish  InUHigencer^  iii.,  153). 

*  On  these  leather  guns,  see  Turner,  Pallas  Armata^  p.  189,  and  Pricis  des  Cam- 
pagnes  de  Gustave  Adolphe^  1887,  pp.  4S-51.  Hamilton  s  gun  is  said  to  have  been 
four  feet  long  and  to  have  wei^wd  not  more  than  635  pounds.  On  the  artillety  of 
Gustavus,  see  also  The  Swedish  Inlelligencer^  i.i  89 ;  ii.,  835^  '^»  5* 
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The  Scottish  offioere  who  had  served  in  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  taught  Englishmen  the  lessons  they  had  learnt  from 
Gustavus,  and  soon  convinced  them  by  hard  experience  oi 
the  value  of  field-guns.  When  the  Covenanters  took  up 
arms  against  Charles  the  First,  Alexander  Hamilton  {^  Dear 
Sandy,  as  he  was  styled  by  his  contemporaries)  placed  hia 
inventive  talent  at  the  disposal  of  his  countrymen,  and  set 
up  the  manufacture  of  guns  in  Edinburgh.^  The  Kin^  soon 
discovered  that  the  rebel  forces  were  better  equipped  than 
his  own.  The  battle  of  Newbum,  and  with  it  the  fiEite  of  the 
campaign,  was  decided  by  the  superiority  of  the  Scots  in 
artillery.^  Lord  Conway,  who  sought  to  defend  the  naflsaae 
of  the  Tyne  against  Leslie,  was  sreatly  outmatcned  m 
numbers,  and  had  at  most  only  ei^t  guns,  of  which  the 
heaviest  were  sakers  or  six  pounders.  Leslie,  who  undertxKik 
to  force  the  ^assag^  haa~ten  demiculverins  carrying  a  ball 
of  about  nine  or  ten  pounds.  And  besides  these  he  had  ,a 
number  of  lighter  pieces,  such  as  drakes  or  three  pounders, 
and  some  of  Hamilton's  famous  leather  guns.  Leslie  battered 
Conway's  entrenchments  till  his  raw  infantry  left  their  guns 
and  ran,  and  the  Scottish  horse  and  foot  crossed  the  ford 
with  little  resistance  from  the  English  cavalry.' 

In  August,  1641,  when  the  King  reviewed  L^Ue's  army  at 
Newcastle  prior  to  its  disbandment  he  was  shown  sixty  pieces 
of  ordnance,  whose  gunners  as  he  passed  *^gave  such  true 
fire  as  it  is  believed  since  the  invention  of  guns  never  better 
was  seen  or  heard ;  they  discharged  wondrous  swift,  but  with 
as  good  order  and  method  as  your  skilfullest  ringers  observe 


^  On  Hamilton,  see  Monro  His  Expedition^  ii..  x  ;  Terry,  Lift  of  Alexander 
Leslie^  EarlofLeuen^  pp.  45, 74, 121.  Burnet  speaks  of  the  »x>ts  as  faiaving  "  guns 
of  white  iron  tinned  and  done  about  withlleather,  and  corded  so  that  th^  would 
serve  for  two  or  three  discbarges.  These  were  li^t,  and  were  carried  on  norses  " 
(Burnet,  Own  Time,  ed.  Airy,  i.,  45). 

'  The  battle  of  Newbum  was  on  aSth  August,  1640.  In  September  Sir  Henrv 
Slingsby,  on  his  journey  to  Hull,  "  found  the  wayes  pestered  with  carriages  of  all 
manner  of  preparations  for  warr ;  30  peices  of  ordinance  I  met  coming  from  Hull 
and  abundance  of  wagons,  with  all  things  belonging  to  ponder,  shot,  and  match, 
tents,  pikes,  spades,  and  shovels.  It  was  then  too  late  to  march  with  their  train  of 
artillery,  for  before  they  could  get  to  Newcastle  the  Scots  had  possessed  themselves 
of  it  •'  [Sir  H.  SUngsb/s  Diary,  p.  59,  ed.  1836). 

^^n3  'Mr.  Terry  in  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Newburn,  says  Leslie,  "  not  only 
brought  heavier  guns  into  action,  but  also  out-numbered  Conway  in  ordnance  by  at 
least  five  to  one    {Life  of  Alexander  Leslie,  p.  lai). 
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with  bells,  not  suflerinff  the  noise  of  one  to  drown  the  other ''. 
He  saw  also  distributea  amongst  the  lines  of  musketeers  and 
pikemen  the  machine-guns  of  the  period,  ^*  those  dangerous 
short  guns  invented  by  that  their  famous  engineer,  Sandy 
Hamilton,  for  the  sudden  execution  of  horse  in  case  they 
should  assail  them  ".^ 

With  such  object-lessons  as  these  before  their  eyes,  and 
with  the  campaigns  of  Gustavus  firesh  in  their  memories, 
English  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War  period  were  not  likely  to 
underestimate  the  importance  of  artillery  as  those  Eliza- 
bethan writers  did  whom  I  quoted  at  the  banning  of  this 
^  chapter.  Artillery  played  a  much  more  important  part  in 
^^"^e  Civil  War  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  its  skilful 
^  handling  exercised  considerable  influence  in  deciding  the 
V^  fortune  of  battles  and  campaigns.  An  examination  of  the 
use  made  of  field-guns  in  some  of  these  battles  and  of  the 
use  made  of  battmng-guns  on  some  of  the  sieges  of  the 
period  will,  I  think,  serve  to  prove  this. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  services  of  artillery  during 
the  war  for  many  reasons.  One  is  that  we  possess  very  imper- 
fect accounts  of  many  of  the  battles.  Many  of  the  narratives 
we  have  were  written  by  chaplains  or  casual  civilians  who 
happened  to  be  present,  neither  of  whom  had  much  real 
knowledge  of  military  matters.  Many  others  were  written 
by  oflScers  of  cavalry  or  in&ntry,  whose  tendency  was  to  exalt 
the  services  of  their  own  particular  arm  or  division  at  the 
expense  of  the  others.  I  do  not  know  of  one  single  account 
of  any  English  battle  of  the  period  which  was  written  by  an 
artillery  officer. 

A  second  difficulty  is  that  the  guns  in  use  are  generally 
described  by  highly  technical  names  which  have  no  definite 
meaning  to  most  modem  readers,  and  were  often  veiy  loosely 
employed  by  our  contemporaiy  authorities. 

A  uiiid  and  still  greater  difficulty  is  my  own  want  of 
technical  knowledge.  All  I  can  do  is  to  state  as  clearly  as 
possible  the  facts  I  have  gathered  from  a  number  of  con- 
temporary narratives,  and  the  conclusions  to  which  they  lead 
me,  and  to  submit  these  results  to  the  judgment  of  those  who 
understand  the  subject  better. 

1  Li/e  cfAUxandtr  Luii€^  p.  154. 
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Speaking  generaUy,  the  field-guns  ufluaUy  employed  during 
the  Civil  Wars  were  of  four  or  five  kinds.  The  heaviest 
piece  habitually  used  in  the  field  was  the  culverin.  The 
culverin  discharged  a  ball  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty  pounds 
in  weight,  carried  point  blank  about  400  paces,  ana  nad  an 
extreme  range  of  aoout  S,100  paces.  It  required  eight  horses 
to  draw  it,  and  could  be  firea  about  ten  times  an  hour  or 
perhaps  twelve. 

The  demiculverin,  which  was  much  more  frequently  em- 
ployed in  the  field,  fired  a  ball  of  from  nine  to  twelve  pounds 
m  weight,  and  had  a  range  of  fivm  820  to  880  paces  point 
blank  and  frt)m  1,800  to  S,000  paces  **  at  utmost  random  **. 
Of  these  larger  pieces  but  few  were  as  a  rule  employed. 
Commonly  the  bulk  of  the  guns  used  in  the  battles  of  the 
Civil  War  were  the  light  field-pieces  called  sakers,  minions, 
.  and  drakes.  The  saker  fired  a  ball  weighing  five  or  six 
I  pounds,  the  minion  one  of  three  and  a  half  pounds  weight, 
the  drake  was  probably  a  three-pounder,  but  possibly  smaller. 
These  field-pieces  could  be  discnarged  about  fifteen  times  an 
hour.* 

The  lai^r  guns  described  required  six  or  eight  horses 
apiece  to  draw  them,  the  smaller  three,  four,  or  five.  Oxen 
were  frequently  employed  instead  of  horses,  especially  for  the 
heavier  guns.  They  were  sometimes  used  for  that  purpose 
in  the  West  of  England,  and  by  the  Scottish  army  in  the 
North  in  1645.  In  Ireland  oxen  were  habitually  suDstituted 
for  horses.  At  the  battle  of  Dungan's  Hill  in  August,  1647, 
Colonel  Michael  Jones  captured  Lord  Preston's  train  of 
artillery,  which  included  "  four  demiculverins,  each  carrying 
a  twelve-pound  bullet,  and  64  fair  oxen  attending  the  train  **. 
Jones  at  once  bought  the  captured  oxen  from  the  soldiers 
whose  plunder  they  were,  and  employed  them  to  draw  the 
guns  orthe  English  armv.* 

Military  books  give  long  and  detailed  instructions  how 


1  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  different  field-guns  and  their  weights,  see 
Appendix  H. 

*An  exact  Relation  of  the  great  Victory  obtained  over  the  Rebels  at  Dungaria 
Hill,  1647.  The  oxen  were  valued  at  /x6  the  jroke.  that  is  ;^8  apiece,  whereas 
the  horses  bought  for  the  train  of  the  New  Model  two  years  earlier  cost  on  an 
average  about  Jfi  apiece  (Husbands,  Acts  and  Ordinances^  1646,  folio,  p.  627), 
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to  load,  aim,  and  discharge  the  guns.  The  crew  of  a  ffun 
usually  consisted  of  three  men.^  There  was  a  special  mill 
for  gunners  which  contained  thirteen  distinct  words  of  com- 
mand.' The  powder  for  the  charge  was  sometimes  made  up 
into  cartridges,  but  very  often  carried  simply  in  a  barrd 
which  was  placed  somewhere  behind  the  gun  when  it  was 
in  action.'  In  the  contemporary  picture-iuan  of  the  battle 
of  Leipsic  (or  Breitenfeld),  for  instance,  behind  each  little 
group  of  Swedish  guns  there  is  a  powder-barrel  standing 
on  one  end.  From  this  barrel  by  means  of  a  large  iron 
ladle  the  gun  was  charged,  and  between  each  discharge 
it  was  the  business  of  one  of  the  gun's  crew  to  cover  the 
top  of  the  powder-barrel  in  order  to  prevent  an  explosion.^ 
Such  accidents  were  not  infrequent,  and  at  the  siege  of 
Beading  in  1648  a  gun  was  disabled,  four  men  killed,  and 
about  a  doasen  others  badly  hurt  by  the  blowing  up  of  one  of 
these  barrels.^ 

The  prevalence  of  this  method  of  loading  guns  explains 
the  reason  why  both  in  the  army  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  and 
in  the  New  Model  the  train  of  artilleir  was  invariably  pro- 
vided with  a  guard  of  men  armed  with  nrelocks.^  In  time  of 
action  it  would  have  been  too  dangerous  to  have  a  guard 
of  musketeers  standing  about  amongst  these  open  powder- 
barrels,  with  their  matdies  lighted  at  both  ends. 

Lastly,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  custom  of  attaching 
a  couple  of  light  field-pieces  to  every  regiment  of  in&ntry, 

^ "  Every  peece  hath  his  gunner,  with  his  coadjutor  or  mate,  and  a  man  to  serve 
them  both,  and  belpe  them  charge,  discharge,  mount,  wadde,  cleanse,  scoure,  and 
cook  the  peeces"  (Ward,  AnimadversUms  of  War^  p.  loB).  Detailed  descriptions 
of  the  method  of  loading  are  given  by  Ward  (p.  iiSy,  and  in  Hezam's  Principalis 
of  the  Art  Militaries  pt.  iii.,  pp.  13-15,  ed.  1643. 

■Fortescue,  History  of  the  British  Army^  i.,  217. 

'This  was  the  "budge-barrel,"  or  as  Hexham  terms  it  "pouch  barrel"  (see 
p.  86,  note  3,  ante). 

*See  the  two  plans  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic  by  Olve  Hans,  Quartermaster-General 
to  the  King  of  Sweden,  appended  to  The  Swedish  Discipline^  1634,  4to. 

B  "  In  the  morning.  Sir  Anthony  St.  John,  oldest  captaine  of  his  Excellency's 
guards,  giving  fire  to  a  peece,  by  chance  fired  the  barrells,  and  blew  up  the  carriage, 
and  killed  3  or  a  men  outright,  hurt  himselfe  and  a  dozin  more  though  not  mortally 
{Sir  Sam  Lukes  Diary  of  the  siege  of  Readings  i8th  April,  1643 ;  Coates,  History  of 
Reading,  p.  32). 

8  Speaking  of  guns,  Elton  says :  "  Those  which  are  ordained  for  their  guard  to 
be  firelocks  or  to  have  snaphances  for  the  avoiding  of  the  danger  that  might  happen 
by  the  ooal  of  the  match  '^  [Complete  Body  tfthe  Art  Military^  p.  145). 
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which  Maurice  had  originated  and  Gustavus  Adolphus  had 
habitually  practised,  seems  to  hare  been  copied  by  the 
English  armies  of  tiiis  period.  It  is  explicitly  stated  by 
one  of  the  military  writers  of  the  time  that  this  was  the 
case,  and  in  contemporary  accoimts  of  battles  there  are 
indications  that  the  practice  existed  both  in  the  army  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex  and  in  its  suooessois.^  It  was  a  practice 
which  prevailed  in  the  army  of  Charles  the  Second  after 
the  Restoration,  and  in  most  important  points  that  army 
merely  followed  the  example  of  tne  New  Model.' 

Sudi  being  the  guns  and  such  the  method  in  which  they 
were  worked  in  battle,  the  next  thing  is  to  trace  the  share 
they  took  in  the  campaigns  of  the  Civil  War. 

In  164S,  when  the  war  began,  it  is  evident  that  the  Earl 
of  Essex's  army  was  liberally  eauipped  with  artillery.  His 
army  list  contains  the  names  ot  forty-five  officers  (including 
eighteen  gentlemen  of  the  ordnance)  holding  various  posts  in 
connection  with  the  train  and  the  ordnance.  Six  hundred 
pioneers  and  100  firelocks  were  attached  to  the  train.  It 
was  nominally  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  but 
his  second  in  command,  Fhilibert  Emmanuel  de  Boyes,  was 
the  person  really  responsible  for  its  direction.  Unluckily,  the 
authorities  do  not  state  either  the  number  or  the  calibre  of 
theguns  composing  it.' 

Tne  King's  army,  on  the  other  hand,  was  at  that  period  of 
the  war  very  deficient  in  artillery,  but  this  deficiency  was 
speedily  supplied  by  the  efforts  of  the  Queen  and  other 
Royalist  agents  in  France  and  Holland.  Before  many  months 
the  two  armies  were  in  this  respect  on  tolerably  equal  terms. 
But  when  Charles  first  took  the  field  against  Essex  his  train 
^  of  artillery,  says  Clarendon,  ^^  was  but  mean,"  and  not  only 
poorly  provided  with  ammimition  but  ^^  destitute  of  all  things 
necessary  for  motion,"  so  that  the  King  was  forced  to  seize 


1 "  To  most  repments  there  is  allowed  two  waggons  for  the  baggage  and  ammu- 
nition, and  two  neldpieoes  or  great  cannon,  besides  other  carnages  which  more 
concern  the  victual  for  the  soldiers  "  (Elton,  Complete  Body  of  the  Art  Military, 
p.  145 ;  cf,  Bibliotheca  Ghucestrensis,  p.  247 ;  Memoirs  of  Stingiby  and  Hodgson^ 
ed.  1806,  pp.  319,  347). 

'Clifford  Walton.  History  of  the  British  Standing  Army^  p.  733. 

*  Peacock,  Army  Lists  tf  Roundheads  and  Cavaliers^  ed.  1874,  pp.  23-95. 
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the  horses  and  waggons  collected  at  Chester  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland.^ 

At  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  however,  this  inferiority  was 
neutralised  by  the  facl^  that  though  Essex  had  a  large 
and  well-equipped  train  of  artillery,  half  of  it  was  a  day^s 
*  march  behind  his  army.^  In  the  cannonade  which  pre- 
ceded the  fight  the  Parliamentary  guns  did  more  damage 
than  the  King^s.  *^We  gave  them  two  shoots  for  one,'' 
writes  one  Roundhead,  ^  and  their  ordnance,  blessed  be  the 
Grod  of  battles,  did  us  scarcely  any  harm,  whereas  we  scarcely 
discharged  away  a  bullet  in  vain.  '  ^  How  admirably,"  ex- 
ults another,  '*  the  hand  of  providence  ordered  our  artillery 
and  bullets  for  the  destruction  of  the  enemy,  but  how  seldom 
or  never  almost  we  were  hurt  by  theirs ! "  * 

The  rationalistic  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  given 
by  a  Royalist  writer  is  that  the  King's  army  was  the  more 
exposed,  because  it  was  descending  a  hillside,  while  the 
Parliamentarians  were  on  the  level  ground  at  its  foot. 
^*  Being  so  much  upon  the  descent  his  cannon  either  shot 
over,  or  if  short  it  would  not  graze,  by  reason  of  the 
ploughed  lands ;  whereas  their  cannon  did  some  hurt,  having 
a  mark  it  could  not  miss."  ^ 

In  the  rest  of  the  battle  the  artillery  played  a  very  unim- 
portant part.  On  both  sides  guns  were  captured  and  re- 
captured. Sir  William  Balfour  with  Essex's  own  regiment 
of  horse  ^  got  up  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  enemy's  ordnance 

^^  1 "  The  train  of  artillory,  which  is  commonly  a  sponge  that  can  never  be  filled 
or  satisfied,  was  destitute  of  all  thinip  which  were  necessary  for  motion,  nor  was 
there  any  hope  that  it  could  march  till  a  good  sum  of  money  were  assigned  to  it 
Some  carriage-horses  and  waggons  which  were  prepared  for  the  service  of  Ireland, 
and  lay  ready  at  Chester  to  be  transported  with  the  earl  of  Leicester,  Lieutenant 
of  that  kingdom,  were  brought  to  Shrewsbury  by  his  majest/s  order  for  his  own 
train  *'  (Clarendon,  RebellioH,  ed.  Macray,  vl,  6a  note,  64). 

*  May,  History  of  the  Long  Parliament^  p.  257. 

*A  true  copy  of  a  iMter  sent  unto  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,from  a  trusty 
friend  in  the  Army, 

^  Special  news  from  the  Army  at  IVarwich  since  the  ^ght,  sent  from  a  minister 
of  good  note. 

B  Harleian  MSS. .  3,783,  f.  61.  Other  Royalists  deny  that  they  suffered  much. 
"When  we  came  within  canon  shot  of  the  enemy,"  sa^  Sir  Richard  Bulstrode, 
"  they  discharged  at  us  three  pieces  of  canon  from  their  left  wing,  which  canon 
[shot!  mounted  over  our  troops  without  doing  any  harm,  except  that  their  second 
shot  killed  a  quartermaster  m  the  rear  of  the  Duke  of  York's  troop "  {Memoirs, 
p.8aV 


\^ 
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and  took  them,  cutting  off  the  gean  of  the  hones  that  drew 
them,  and  killing  the  gunners  under  the  guns".  Aooordinff 
to  Ludlow,  Balfour  ^^  nailed,"  or  as  we  should  say  *^  spiked, 
some  of  them,  but  he  was  obliged  to  leave  them  unguarded 
in  order  to  attack  the  King's  infantiT»  and  they  were  retaken 
by  the  Royalists  later  in  me  day.  On  their  part  the  Parlia- 
mentarians lost  six  guns,  of  which  they  succeeaed  in  recaptur- 
ing five.  But  the  next  day  the  Ejng^s  cayalry  took  four 
guns  which  the  withdrawal  of  Essex's  army  had  left  exposed 
to  capture,  so  that  the  only  trophies  of  the  day  fell  to  the 
Royalists.^ 

When  the  Kinff  entered  Oxford  after  Edgehill  he  brought 
with  him,  aocorcung  to  Wood,  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven 
pieces  of  artillery,  which  were  lodged  in  Magdalen  Grove.' 
During  1648  his  store  of  ordnance  was  greatly  increased, 
not  only  by  the  supplies  of  arms  which  the  Queen  procured 
fix>m  abroad,  but  by  captures  made  in  battle  fiom  the  Round- 
heads.' At  Atherton  Moor  the  Royalists  took  five  guns,  at 
Hopton  Heath  eight,  four  of  which  were  drakes,  at  Round- 
way  Down  **  8  fair  brass  pieces,"  while  eighty  guns  are  said 
to  have  fallen  into  Rupert's  hands  when  he  stormed  Bristol. 
From  the  summer  of  lo48,  at  least,  the  two  hostile  armies  were 
in  this  respect  upon  equal  terms.^ 

In  August,  1648,  when  Essex  set  out  to  relieve  Gloucester, 
he  was  urged,  for  the  sake  of  expedition,  to  take  only  light 
field-pieces  with  him  and  to  leave  his  heavier  guns  in  London. 
This  ne  wisely  refused  to  do,  for  the  King's  army  was  so  much 
superior  to  his  own  in  cavalry  that  artillery  was  more  needed 
than  ever.  According  to  one  account  he  took  forty  gtms, 
great  and  small,  with  him.'^  They  did  good  service  at  Stow- 
on-the-Wold,  where  Rupert  attempted  to  hinder  his  march  to 
Gloucester  (4th  September),  and  still  better  service  at  New- 


1  Ludlow,  Memoirs,  u,  4a,  ed.  1894. 

^  Life  of  Anthony  Wood,  ed.  Clark,  i..  6S. 

^Mercurius  Aulicus,  1643,  pp.  83,  Z09,  197,  3x7,  249,  956,  4x9. 

*/«rf.,  pp.  X47,  350,  371.  378.  4P3. 

>w  B  "The  two  Houses  did  desire  that  he  should  leave  his  great  artillery  behind 
him  (for  they  intended  not  to  try  his  patience  in  the  siege  of  cities),  ana  be  con- 
tent«l  with  his  drakes  and  some  snudi  field  pieces ;  he  utterly  denied  to  hearken 
to  that  learned  motion"  (Mercnrius  Aulicus,  28th  August). 
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bury.  The  King  had  occupied  the  high  ground  of  Newbury 
Wash  with  his  guns  the  night  before  the  battle,  and  until 
their  own  heavier  guns  came  up,  the  Parliamentuy  infantry 
were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Royalists  with  little  power 
to  reply.  The  London  trained  banas,  inexperienced  though 
they  were,  bore  the  ordeal  well,  and  ^^  stood  like  stakes,"  said 
an  eye-witness,  ** against  the  shot  of  the  cannon".^  The 
drakes  (that  is  three-pounders)  attached  to  these  r^ments, 
which  were  loaded  with  case-shot,  were  very  effective  in 
repelling  the  charges  of  the  King's  cavalry.  When  Essex's 
heavier  guns,  which  were  demiculverins,  came  up  his  artillery 
speedily  gained  the  upperhand.  It  was  ^*  placed  so  unhappily, 
sa^B  clarendon,  *^  that  it  did  very  great  execution  upon  the 
King's  party  both  horse  and  foot,"  while  the  King's  guns 
were  no  use  at  all.  The  credit  of  this  achievement  the 
Parliamentary  account  attributed  to  Sir  John  Merrick,'  who 
was  then  in  command  of  Essex's  artillery. 

Essex  may  not  have  been  a  good  general,  but  it  is  plain 
that  he  attached  great  importance  to  the  possession  ana  use 
of  a  good  train  of  guns.  At  his  disaster  in  Cornwall  in 
September,  1644,  when  his  infantry  was  obliged  to  capitulate 
to  the  King,  the  Royalists  captured  between  forty  and  fifty 
guns,  a  very  large  proportion  for  an  army  which  numbered  at 


1  The  two  regiments  of  London  trained  bands  on  the  Parliamentary  right  wing 
suffered  much  from  these  guns.  "  The  enemy/'  says  Sergeant  Foster,  "  luul  there 
planted  8  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  stood  in  a  great  body  of  horse  and  foot,  we 
being  placed  right  opposite  to  them,  and  dsr  less  than  twice  musket  shot  distance 
from  them.  They  began  their  battoy  against  us  with  their  great  guns,  above  half 
an  hour  before  we  could  get  any  of  our  guns  up  to  us :  our  noble  Colondl  Tucker 
fired  one  piece  of  ordnance  a^nst  the  enemy,  and  aimmg  to  give  fire  the  second 
time,  was  shot  in  the  head  with  a  cannon  bullett  from  the  enemy."  Meanwhile 
the  blue  regiment  of  the  London  trained  bands,  forming  the  extreme  right  of  the 
line,  was  atucked  by  two  regiments  of  the  King's  horse  and  twice  beat  them  off. 
Foster's  own  regiment  lost  most  from  the  artillery.  "  The  enemy's  canon  did  play 
most  against  the  red  regiment  of  trained  bands :  they  did  some  execution  amongst 
us  at  the  first,  and  were  somewhat  dreadful  when  men's  bowels  and  brains  flew  in 
our  faces.  But  Messed  be  God  that  gave  us  courage,  so  that  we  kept  our  ground, 
and  after  a  while  feared  them  not ;  our  ordnance  did  very  good  execution  upon 
them :  for  we  stood  at  so  near  a  distance  upon  a  plain  field  that  we  could  not  miss 
one  another"  (BUHoiheca  Ghueestrensis,  pp.  266,  967). 

'Clarendon,  Rebellion^  viL,  aia  ;  May,  History  of  the  Long  Parliament]  p.  35a, 
ed.  1854 ;  Bibliotheca  GloucestrtnsiSt  pp.  a4^-47»  064,  277 ;  Money,  The  Battles 
of  Newduryt  pp.  45,  5a,  ed.  a.  On  the  position  occupied  by  the  artillery  of  the 
two  armies,  see  also  Money,  pp.  36,  39,  57,  75,  and  Gardiner,  Great  Civil  War, 
I,  axo. 
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its  highest  strength  not  much  more  than  12,000  men.  The 
train  of  artillery  which  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors consisted  of  ^*49  pieces  of  fair  brass  ordnance,'' 
including  a  piece  termed  "the  great  Basilisco  of  Dover '*.^ 
Sir  John  Merrick  escaped  by  sea  with  Essex,  and  deserted 
his  guns,  but  the  common  soldiers  of  the  army  seem  to 
have  been  more  sensible  to  the  disgrace  of  their  loss.  At 
the  second  battle  of  Newbury  some  of  the  infantry  who  had 
surrendered,  in  Cornwall  stormed  the  intrenchments  of  the 
Royalists  on  Speen  Hill,  and  captured  "  9  good  brass  pieces,** 
six  of  them,  says  Skippon,  "being  sakers  we  left  behind 
in  Cornwall'*.  Some  of  the  soldiers  "ran  up  to  the 
cannon  and  clapped  their  hats  upon  the  touchholes  of 
them"  to  prevent  the  gunners  from  firing;  others  em- 
braced the  guns  for  joy,  "saying  they  would  give  them  a 
Cornish  hug**.* 

The  minor  armies  of  the  Parliament  were  less  liberally 
equipped  with  artillery  than  the  main  army  under  Essex. 
Waller,  who  owed  his  successes  mainly  to  the  rapidity  of  his 
movements,  required  mobility  more  than  any  other  quality  in 
his  guns.  The  commander  of  his  artillery,  Colonel  Wemyss, 
inti^uced  therefore  a  variety  of  the  leather  eun,  drawn  by 
one  horse  and  carrying  a  ball  of  a  pound  and  a  half  in  weight. 
It  was  said  by  the  newspapers  to  be  "  the  particular  inven- 
tion **  of  Colonel  Wemyss,  but  was  no  doubt  an  adaptation 
of  Hamilton's  weapon.'    lliese  guns  did  very  little  service,  and 

>  Rushworth,  v.,  701 ;  Dim  of  Richard  Symonds,  pp.  63,  66 ;  Walker.  Histori- 
cal Discourses^  pp.  67,  79.  The  "  Basilisco  has  been  identified  with  an  ancient 
gun  called  "  Queen  Elizabeth's  Pocket-Pistol,"  on  which  were  inscribed  the  Ihies : 

"  Load  me  well  and  keep  me  clean 
ril  carry  a  ball  to  Calais  Green  " 

•—{Deane,  Life  of  Richard  Deane^  p.  149). 

'Rushworth,  v.,  722,  728 ;  Ludlow,  Memoirs^  I,  103. 

*  The  True  Informer  of  9th  December,  1643,  has  the  following :  "  That  re- 
nowned and  unmatcheable  enp^ineere,  Colonel  Wems,  Lieutenant-Qsnerall  of  the 
Ordinance  and  Traine  unto  Sir  William  Waller,  according  to  the  desire  and  ap* 
pointment  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  Parliament,  went  down  from  London  on 
Tuesday  night  last,  December  5th^  with  wa^^gons  laden  with  leather  pieces  of 
ordinance,  and  much  other  amraumtton,  and  is  by  this  time  at  Farnham  with  Sir 
William  Waller.  These  leather  pieces  are  of  very  great  use,  and  very  easie  and 
light  of  carriage.  One  horse  may  draw  a  peec&  which  will  carry  a  bullet  of  a 
pounde  and  hsdfe  weight,  and  doe  execution  very  farre.  This  is  the  said  Colonel's 
particular  invention,  and  will  be  of  very  great  service  unto  Sir  William's  army, 
especially  for  this  winter  season  "  (quoted  by  Godwin,  Civil  War  in  Hampshire^ 
P-  96). 
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at  Cropredy  Bridge  in  June,  1644,  the  Royalists  captured 
from  Waller  not  only  eleven  cannon  of  the  ordinary  tjrpe, 
but  also  ^^  two  barricades  drawn  on  wheels,  in  each  7  small 
brass  and  leathern  guns  charged  with  case  shot  ".^ 

The  army  of  the  Eastern  Association,  which  the  Earl  of 
Manchester  commanded,  had  a  train  of  artillery,  but  as  to  its 
/  composition  very  little  can  be  discovered.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Scottish  army  under  Leslie,  which  entered  England  in 
January,  1644,  to  assist  the  PaMiamentarians,  was  exceptionally 
well  provided  with  artiUery.  Leslie  is  said  to  have  had  ISO 
guns,  ranging  from  small  field-pieces  to  twenty-four-pounders. 
These  twenty-four-pounders  were  intended  for  sieges,  and  did 
not  march  with  the  army,  but  were  transported  by  sea  to  take 
part  in  the  si^e  of  Newcastle.  The  whole  of  the  artillery 
was  under  the  command  of  Alexander  Hamilton.^ 

When  the  Scottish  army  ioined  Fairfax  and  Manchester 
to  besiege  York  they  must  have  had  between  them  a  very 

\  considerable  number  of  guns,  and  yet  there  was  hardly 
any  battle  in  the  war  in  which  guns  played  so  unimportant 
a  part  as  Marston  Moor.  There  was  the  usual  cannonade 
before  the  battle  began.  ^^Our  ordnance,"  says  a  Parlia- 
mentary narrative,  ^*  about  two  o'clock  began  to  play  upon 
the  brigade  of  horse  that  were  nearest,  and  did  some  exe- 
cution upon  them,  which  forced  the  enemy  to  leave  that 
ground,  and  remove  to  a  greater  distance." '    This  no  doubt 

1 "  He  routed  all  those  Horse  and  Foot,  and  chased  them  beyond  their  Cannon ; 
all  which  (being  eleven  Pieces)  were  then  taJsen,  and  two  Barricades  of  Wood  drawn 
with  Wheels,  in  each  seven  small  brass  and  leathern  Guns,  charged  with  case  shot. 
Most  of  the  Cannoniers  were  then  slain,  and  We3rmes  General  of  the  Ordnance  to 
Sir  William  Waller  taken  Prisoner ;  a  Person  (according  to  his  Quality)  as  ingrate- 
ftil  to  His  Majesty  as  either  Argile,  Lowden,  or  anv  of  the  Scottish  hfation  now  in 
Rebellion,  (being  His  Majesty^  own  Servant,  and  by  His  especial  Favour  made 
Master  Gunner  of  England  with  the  Pension  of  £300  per  Annum)"  (Sir  £. 
WaUner,  Discourses^  p.  ja).  "  Tooke  all  their  14  peeoes  of  Ordnance,  whmof  11 
biasse  vir,  5  Sakers,  x  twelve  pound  peeoe,  i  demiculverin,  3  mynions,  a  three 
pound  peeces,  besides  two  blinders  for  muskets  and  leather  guns  invented  by  CoL 
Weems  a  Soot  who  lately  made  them  at  Lambeth  (in  the  same  place  where  the  ^n- 
powder  traytors  practised)  and  received  £9000  for  them,  as  appears  by  writings 
found  in  his  pocket "  {Mtrcurius  Aulicus,  a9th  June,  1646). 

>  See  Terry,  Life  (f  Alexander  Leslie ^  pp.  178,  asS,  304.  Hamilton  had  invented 
a  new  gun  for  the  campaign.  "  Their  chief  Ingenier  hath  formed  a  new  kinde  of 
great  guns,  never  before  discovered,  which  were  made  purposely  for  this  designe, 
above  thnK  quarters  of  a  jrard  long,  or  some  a  yard,  that  wul  carrv  a  twelve  pound 
bullet,  to  doe  great  execution  at  a  distance,  and  yet  so  framed  that  a  horse  may 
carry  one  of  iUsm  "  ( Tke  Scots  Af arch  from  Baruncke  to  Newcastle  t  1644). 

'Stockdale,  Narrative. 
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facilitated  the  attack  of  Cromwell's  cavalry  later.  When  the 
general  advance  of  the  Parliamentarians  began,  their  guns 
which  hcui  been  first  stationed  on  the  top  of  the  hill  were 
"drawn  forward  to  our  best  advantage**.^  On  both  sides 
guns  were  captured  and  recaptured.  Rupert  lost  finally  all 
those  he  hcui  Drought  into  the  field,  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  in  number,  of  which  the  laimst  seem  to  have  been 
demiculverins  and  the  smallest  drakes.^ 

When  the  New  Model  was  organised  it  was  provided  with 
a  powerful  train  of  artillery,  though  there  is  no  very  exact 
account  in  existence  of  the  number  and  weight  of  the  guns 
composing  it.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  field-guns 
attached  to  it  were  principally  demiculverins  and  sakers. 
This  is  proved  by  the  contracts  made  with  shot  manu- 
facturers for  the  supply  of  the  army,  and  by  a  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons  assigning  to  Fairfax  two  brass  demicul- 
verins and  eight  brass  sakers  formerly  belonging  to  the  navy.' 
In  1647  FairShx's  artillery  train  contained  sixteen  demicul- 
verins, ten  sakers,  fifteen  drakes,  and  fifteen  smaller  field- 
pieces,  in  all  fifty-six  guns,  besides  mortars  and  battering 
cannon  intended  for  use  in  si^es.^ 

^Ashe,  Relation.  On  the  part  played  by  the  guns,  see  also  Terry,  Life  cf 
Alexander  Leslie^  pp.  a68,  aSi,  and  a  paper  on  "  Marston  Moor  "  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  vol.  xii.,  pp.  74,  75. 

'Terry,  pp.  969,  97a,  978,  aSa ;  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society, 
n>«.  PP-  71.  76. 

s  A  list  of  the  artilleiy  was  read  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  XQth  April,  1645, 
and  was  transmitted  to  the  Lords,  but  unluckily  it  is  missing.  The  same  day 
Fairfax  was  ordered  the  ten  guns  mentioned  above  (Comtnons'  Journals ^  iv.,  1x7 ; 
Lord^  Joumali,  vii.,  330).  A  newspaper  called  The  True  Informer  says,  under 
aQth  April,  "  Tuesday  in  the  evening  these  carriages  following  went  out  of  Lon- 
don towards  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  vim,  xo  brasse  peeces  of  ordnance,  one  mortar 
peeoe,  xa  waggons  and  carriages,  5  load  of  match,  a  load  of  bullets,  6  carriages 
for  ordnance  '.  No  doubt  he  also  had  the  guns  previously  attached  to  the  army 
under  Essex. 

Another  newspaper  supplies  the  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
Fairfax's  army  marched: — 

"  Between  eveiy  regiment  is  drawne  foure  pieces  of  ordnances,  and  4  the  next, 
and  so  all  through  the  army :  the  hone  nuut:h  some  before  and  some  behind, 
some  on  the  one  hande  and  some  on  the  other,  as  there  is  occasion  or  as  is  most 
convenient :  the  carriages  and  tiaine  is  drawn  in  the  middle  of  the  army  between 
the  r^^ents  and  the  pioneers,  who  march  before  the  train,  and  make  way  as 
occasion  serves,  some  ot  the  pioneers  also  going  in  every  place  with  the  ordnance  " 
[Perfect  Passages^  xst  May,  X645). 

^ "  We  bear  of  the  trayne  of  artilleiy  bein^  drawn  out  of  Oxford  to  the 
General's  headquarters  at  St  Albanes,  together  with  x6  demy-culverins.  10  sakers, 
X5  drakes,  15  small  field  pieces  with  great  store  of  ammunition,  all  which  (it  is 
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The  train  and  the  baggage  of  the  army  required  1,088 
horses  to  dmw  them,  and  were  guarded  by  two  companies  of 
firelocks.^ 

The  **  Lieutenant  General  of  the  Ordnance "  was  Thomas 
Hammond,  uncle  of  the  Robert  Hammond  who  was  jailer 
to  Charles  the  First  at  Carisbrook.  But  most  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  artillery  in  battle  seems  to  have  been  in  me 
hands  €f  Captain  Kichard  Deane,  ^^comptroUer  of  the 
ordnance,"  who  became  later  one  of  the  cuimirals  of  the 
Republic,  and  was  killed  in  battle  with  the  Dutch  in  June, 
1658.  Hammond  had  commanded  Manchester's  artillery; 
Deane  had  served  under  Essex.' 

Despite  its  superiority  in  artillery,  the  guns  of  the  New 

odel  did  little  service  at  Naseby.  The  preliminary  firing 
before  the  two  armies  came  to  close  quarters  was  of  the 
briefest  description.  ^^  Being  come  within  cannon  shot,"  says 
one  narrative,  ^  the  ordnance  began  to  play,  but  that  being 
found  at  Marston  Moor  and  other  plaices  but  a  loss  of  time, 
we  resolved  not  to  want  daylight  as  usual,  but  to  charge 
with  the  first."  '  At  one  time,  continues  the  same  account, 
when  the  left  wing  of  the  Parliamentary  army  was  driven 
back,  the  Royalists  ^ were  almost  masters  of  our  artillery". 
In  the  end,  however,  all  the  guns  the  King  brought  into 
the  field  were  taken,  being  twelve  in  all,  ^^  irfiereof  two,"  says 
Cromwell,  ^^were  demicannons,  two  demiculverins,  and  the 
rest,  I  tUnk,  sakers".^ 

said)  was  conducted  to  St.  Albones  b^  a  party  of  horae  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose" IT^  iast  Newes  from  ike  armu,  aoth  June,  1647,  Thomason  Tracts^  E, 

393.  X4i* 

1  Common^  Journals,  iv. ,  71,  1x7 ;  Husbands,  OrdinancOt  1646,  folio,  p.  627. 
The  firelocks  wore  "  tawny"  coats,  presumably  something  of  a  khaki  colour ;  the 
rest  of  the  infantry  wore  red  coats. 

'Peacock,  Army  Lists,  pp.  zoo,  zoZ|  zo6;  Sprigge,  Anglia  Rediviva^  p.  337. 

^A  TnuRelaHon. 

^Carlyle,  Cromwell,  Letter  zziz.  The  Commissioners  of  Parliament  with  the 
army,  Leighton  and  Herbert,  say  that  there  were  captured  "  all  their  field  pieces, 
of  which  some  are  caimon,  most  of  their  baggage,  mortar  pieces,  boats,"  etc 
(EUis,  Original  Letters^  I. ,  iii. ,  309).  Fairfax  spesiks  of  two  demicannons,  a  whole 
culverin,  e^  a  mortar-piece,  besides  lesser  pieoes  {/Aid,,  p.  307).  The  demicannons 
were  siege-guns  used  by  the  King  at  the  siege  df  Leicester,  which  served  Fairfax 
to  recover  it  (Sprigge,  pp.  45,  54 ;  Hollings,  Leicester  during  the  Civil  War,  p. 
65).    The  boats  are  those  re&rred  to  in  the  following  extract :— 

*'  On  the  back  side  of  Maudlin  College,  in  a  dose  where  his  artillery  stood, 
he  (f.tf.,  the  King)  makes  choice  of  what  guns  should  march  out  with  him,  and  out 
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The  next  battle  in  which  the  New  Model  was  engaged, 
that  of  Langport  on  10th  July,  1646,  was  one  in  which 
artillery  played  a  really  important  pftrt;»  And  all  three 
arms  workea  together  with  great  effectiveness.  Goring, 
the  Royalist  leaoer,  was  endeavouring  to  cover  the  retreat 
of  his  bainraffe  and  his  train  to  tiie  fortified  town  of 
Bridgwa^^^riog'8  army  was  posted  on  one  rid^ 
that  of  Fairfax  on  another,  and  between  the  two  annies 
lay  a  valley  and  a  stream  through  which  a  narrow  lane 
led  up  to  the  Royalist  position.  Groring  had  filled  the 
enclosures  on  each  side  of  the  lane  with  his  musketeers, 
and  stationed  his  horse  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  where  the 
lane  debouched  on  the  plateau.  He  had  only  two  guns  on 
the  hill ;  the  rest  were  on  the  way  to  Bridgwater.  Fairfax's 
artillery  began  the  action,  silenced  the  two  guns  and  forced 
Goring  to  draw  his  main  body  farther  back.  *^A  good 
while  Defore  the  foot  engaged,  says  one  narrative,  *^our 
ordnance  began  to  play,  doing  great  execution  upon  the 
body  of  the  enemy's  army,  botii  horse  and  foot,  who  stood 
in  good  order  on  the  hill  about  musket  shot  from  the  pass, 
forcing  them  to  draw  off  their  ordnance,  and  their  horse  to 
remove  their  ground."^  Thus  the  musketeers  Groring  had 
placed  in  the  valley  were  left  unsupported.  **  Our  cannon," 
says  another  account,  *^  did  very  good  service,  and  made  the 
otner  side  of  the  hill  so  hot  that  they  could  not  come  down 
to  relieve  their  men."^  Fairfax's  infantry  then  drove  the 
Royalist  musketeers  out  of  the  enclosures,  and  made  it  pos- 
sible for  his  cavalry  to  gallop  up  the  lane  and  fight  the 
Royalist  horse  on  the  high  ground  beyond  it. 

From  a  military  point  of  view  the  battle  of  Preston  three 
years  later  was  as  remarkable  as  the  battle  of  Langport,  but 
for  a  different  reason.  In  it  and  in  the  two  days'  fighting 
which  followed  neither  army  had  any  artillery  at  all.  Crom- 
well had  marched  too  rapidly  from  Wales  to  Yorkshire  to 

of  them  cfaooseth  14  of  bigger  and  less  sice«  He  caused  14  boats  to  be  made  for 
transporting  bis  artillery  over  any  river,  and  one  day  makes  trial  upon  the  river  at 
Oxford  how  these  boats  would  carry  these  guns,  causing  two  of  the  biggest  to  be 
drawn  over  by  them  "  {Diary  of  Sir  Henry  Siingsby,  p.  142). 


iSprigge,  Anglia  Rediviva,  p.  72. 

*Ah  exact  and  ferftct  Relation  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Army  under  Sir  T. 
Fairfax,  6-xi  /niy,  1645. 
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bring  his  guns  with  him.  He  expected  to  be  supplied  with 
some  fix>m  Hull,  and  halted  three  days  at  Doncaster  to  wait 
for  them.  Nevertheless  he  decided  to  cross  the  hills  into 
Lancashire  and  to  fall  upon  the  Scots  without  these  guns. 
In  his  despatch  he  describes  his  army  as  ^*  having  cast  off  our 
train,  and  sent  it  to  Enaresborough,  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  marching  therewith  through  Craven,  and  to  the  end  that 
we  mi^ht  with  more  expedition  attend  the  enemies  motion  ".  ^ 
Very  likely  Cromwell  knew  that  Hamilton's  army  had  brought 
no  artillery  with  it.  ^^  We  had  no  cannon,"  says  Sir  James 
Turner,  '^nay,  not  one  field-piece,  very  little  ammunition, 
and  not  one  officer  to  direct  it.  Dear  Sandy  being  grown 
old  and  doated,  and  given  no  fitting  orders  for  these  things." 
The  train  of  the  army  was  so  badly  provided  that  Hamilton 
had  to  rely  on  the  horses  he  coula  collect  in  the  country 
to  carry  his  ammunition.  This  was  one  of  the  reasons  why 
there  was  so  much  hand-to-hand  fighting,  and  why  the  two 
armies  came  so  often  ^*to  push  of  pike"  during  this  short 
campaign.^ 

It  would  be  wrong  to  infer  from  the  Preston  campaign 
that  Cromwell  underestimated  the  value  of  field-artillery. 
He  took  care  to  be  well  provided  with  it  when  he  invaded 
Scotland  in  1660,  and  the  report  in  the  Scottish  camp  was 
that  he  called  his  guns  his  ^Twelve  Apostles,"  and  put  his 
whole  trust  in  them.*  In  the  fighting  around  Edmburgh 
artillery  played  a  considerable  part,  the  Scots  sticking  to 
intrendiments  whose  approaches  were  covered  by  their  guns, 
Cromwell  seeking  to  scour  their  trenches  with  his  guns,  or  to 
lure  them  into  the  open.  At  Grogar  on  27th  Aiwist  the 
two  armies,  prevented  by  bogs  and  other  obstacles  finom 
engaging,  cannonculed  eaich  other  all  day  long,  the  Scots, 
according  to  Cromwell,  losing  four  times  as  many  men  as  the 
English.    *^Betwixt  the  armies,"  says  Captain  Hodgson,  *^were 

1  Carlyle,  Cromwell,  Letter  kdv. ;  CromwtlHaMa,  p.  4a ;  CaL  Statt  Pa^en^ 
Dam.f  id^-49,  pi  230;  Gardiner,  Great  Civil  War,  iv..  179,  184. 

*  Sir  James  Turner,  Memoirs,  p.  59 ;  Burnet,  Lives  of  the  HawriltonSy  pp.  450, 
457 ;  Monro  and  the  troops  who  came  from  Ireland  had  four  guns,  but  they  took 
no  part  in  the  battle,  being  too  &r  in  the  rear  of  the  main  army  under  Hamilton 
\     (Cromwettiana,  p.  45). 

\/     ^Memoirs  of  Sir  ff.  Slingsby  and  Caft,  John  Hodgson,  ed.  1806,  Appendix,  p. 
990,  "  A  large  Relation  of  the  fight  at  Ldth  *'. 
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some  sheep-folds,  made  up  of  sod  walls ;  and  the  Scots  drew 
into  them  a  party  of  foot  to  hinder  our  men  from  viewing 
their  army,  and  tney  b^an  to  fire  upon  some  of  ours  that 
were  pickeering  betwixt  the  armies ;  and  Oliver  calls  for  a 
couple  of  guns  and  batters  their  shelter  about  their  ears,  so 
that  much  ado  they  had  to  get  off  their  quick  and  dead :  at 
which  our  army  set  up  an  l^iglish  shout,  and  begun  to  play 
with  our  ereat  guns  upon  their  army,  fix>m  the  right  to  the  len; 
wing,  and  did  great  execution ;  and  they  let  fly  at  us,  but  God 
covered  our  heads.  There  was  but  one  shot  flew  amongst 
our  pikes  all  the  day,  and  killed  two  men  and  struck  down 
three ;  but  all  that  were  aimed  at  us  flew  over  or  short."  ^ 

N/  In  the  retreat  to  Musselbiugh  which  followed,  Cromwell 
used  his  guns  with  some  skill  to  keep  the  pursuing  Scots  in 
check.  **  They  marched  very  briskly  after  us ;  cmd  our  general 
observing  their  motion,  as  though  they  designed  to  flank  us 
on  the  right  wing  (they  were  to  march  down  by  a  mountain 
end  in  view  of  us,  and  in  reach  of  our  guns),  he  caused  two 
to  play  upon  them  in  their  march.  Their  van  being  passed, 
the  rest  must  follow,  and  indeed  they  were  sore  baffled  with 
our  shot,  we  had  such  fair  play  at  them."  A  couple  of  days 
later,  as  the  retreating  army  approached  Dunbar,  the  Scots 
made  an  attempt  to  fidl  upon  its  rear.  ^^  Two  guns  played 
upon  them,"  says  Hodgson,  ^*  and  so  they  drew  off  and  left 
us  that  night."' 
4      In  the  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Dunbar  little  is  said  of 

"^  Cromwell's  artillery,  but  that  little  is  very  suggestive.  One 
of  the  reasons  urged  in  Cromwell's  council  of  war  for  attack- 
ing the  Scots  was  that  owing  to  the  nature  of  their  position 
'*  our  guns  might  have  fair  play  at  their  left  wing  while  we 
were  ^ghting  their  right ".    And  it  seems  evident  that  this 

1  Here  are  two  other  aooounts  of  the  inddent :  "  We  stood  in  battalia  that 
afternoon  and  next  morning,  the  cannons  pla^g  hotly  on  both  sides;  and 
though  we  were  much  the  fairer  mark,  standing  upon  the  pitch  of  a  rising 
ground,  yet  it  pleased  God  our  loss  was  much  the  less :  we  had  only  about  4 
that  died  on  the  place,  and  about  18  or  19  wounded ;  and  of  the  enemy  about 
zoo  wounded  and  killed". 

"  We  drew  up  our  cannon,  and  did  that  day  discharge  two  or  three  hundred 
great  shot  upon  them ;  a  considerable  number  th^  likewise  returned  to  us,"  writes 
Cromwell.  He  estimates  his  own  loss  as  *  <  near  ao/'  and  that  of  the  Scots  at ' '  about 
four  score  "  (pp.  96a,  970,  Appendix  to  Memoirs  iof  Capt,  Hodgson,  ed.  z8o6). 

*  Mewunrs  of  Ca^,  John  Hodgson^  ed.  z8o6,  pp.  143,  144. 
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is  what  actually  happened.  CromweU's  guns  were  so  carefully 
placed  that  their  concentrated  fire  kept  part  of  the  Scottisn 
army  in  check,  and  enabled  him  to  throw  the  bulk  of  his  forces 
on  the  other  part,  and  thus  to  rout  an  army  much  superior 
in  numbers  to  his  own.' 

To  sum  up  this  cursory  examination  of  the  employment 
of  field-artillery  in  the  Civil  Wars,  I  think  we  are  justified 
in  concluding  that  inferior  though  the  weapons  were  which 
the  gunners  of  that  time  had  at  their  disposal,  the  result  of 
their  action  was  not  so  insignificant  as  it  is  often  said  to  have 
been.  When  these  defective  weapons  were  well  handled  they 
were  capable  of  covering  a  retreat,  facilitating  a  successful 
attack,  or  compensating  for  disparity  of  numbers.  And  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  success  of  the  Parliamentarians  in  the 
Civil  War  was,  that  their  artillery  was  more  powerful  than 
that  of  the  Royalists  and  generally  better  handled  in  battle. 

>^    1  Memoirs  cf  Caftatn  John  Hodpon,  ed.  z8o6,  pp.  145-46 ;  lee  also  "  The  Battle 
of  Donbar/'  Transactions  cf  tho  Royal  Historical  Society,  vol.  jdv.,  p.  36. 


CHAPTER  VII 

SIEGES 

AS  field-artillery  became  progressively  more  powerful  and 
more  efficient,  so  did  si^e-artillery.  In  tne  early  part 
of  the  war  the  defence  seems  to  have  had  the  advantage 
over  the  attack.  Neither  the  Royalist  nor  the  Parliamentarv 
army  seems  to  have  been  adequately  provided  either  with 
heavy  guns  or  with  trained  engineers  and  gunners.  Of  the 
two  armies,  periiaps  that  of  E^ssex  was  better  equipped  in 
this  respect,  yet  it  took  him  about  a  fortnight  to  reduce 
Reading.^  When  a  town  was  so  imperfectly  fortified  that 
it  coula  be  taken  by  assault,  the  King's  soldiers  successfully 
stormed  it,  but  when  a  regular  siege  was  necessary  they 
£BLiled  iffnominiously.  Had  the  Royalists  in  the  year  1648 
succeeoed  in  taking  Gloucester  and  Hull,  the  event  of  the 
war  mi^ht  have  been  different,  but  in  each  case  the  attack 
was  unskilfuUy  conducted.  The  King's  mistake  in  besieging 
Gloucester  lay  not  so  much  in  the  conception  of  the  design 
as  in  its  execution.  Gloucester  was  weaUy  garrisoned  and 
imperfectly  fortified.  Charles  invested  the  city  for  nearly 
four  weelu  with  an  army  overwhelming  in  numbers  and 
armed  with  a  considerable  number  of  heavy  guns ;  but  his 
mining  operations  were  a  failure  and  his  artillery  never 
succeeded  in  making  a  practicable  breach.'  Hull  was  from 
its  position   a  stronger  place  than  Gloucester,*  and   the 

^For  aooounts  of  the  aege  of  Reading,  lee  the  histories  of  that  town  by  Man 
and  Coates,  and  Clarendon,  HeUllion,  m,  24-45. 

>  Detailed  aooounts  of  the  si^ge  of  Gloucester  are  contained  in  the  Biiliotkeea 
Glaucestrwuis,  br  John  Washboum,  1895.  John  Corbet's  "  Military  Qovemment 
of  the  City  of  Gloucester,"  and  John  Dome's  *'  Brief  and  Exact  Relation  of  the 
Siege  "  reprinted  there,  ^ve  full  particulars  icom  the  point  of  view  of  the  besi^ed. 
There  is  no  equally  detailed  narrative  on  the  Royalist  side. 

*  A  good  account  of  the  siege  of  Hull  might  be  put  together  from  contemporary 
sooroes,  but  docs  not  at  present  exist. 

(164) 
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Parliamenfs  command  of  the  sea  enabled  it  to  reinforoe  the 
besieged  garrison  when  reinfozcements  were  needed,  fitit 
th^Jftilure  of  jth&£ic(ge.fieen&Jta.haTi^  been  .due  to  the  faults 
of  the^  besi^ers  as  much  aa^ia^the  aatiawil  dMBculties  with 
whi3Bi""they "nad  to  contend.  When  Sir  Philip  Warwick 
Tldted  the  intrenchments  of  Newcastle's  soldiers,  he  found 
them  standing  ankle-deep  in  mud  and  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  town;  they  were  more  likely,  thought  Warwick, 
p  rot  there  than  to  starve  out  the  b^ieged.  But  when 
e  su^ested  as  much  to  'flieir  commander,  Newcastle  put 
him  off  with  a  jest.  '*  You  often  hear  us  called  the  popish 
annv,'W  the  earl,  "but  you  see  we  trust  not  in  our  good 
works.  * 

In  the  early  part  of  the  Civil  War,  more  e^)ecially  in  the 
minor  local  struggles  between  the  two  parties,  the  want  of 
proper  siege-guns  nequently  led  the  attacking  party  to  resort 
to  obsolete  methods  of  attack.  At  the  siege  of  Corfe  Castle 
in  164S,  and  at  the  si^e  of  Canon  Frome  in  1646,  both 
Royalisti  and  Parliamentarians  made  use  of  the  mediaeval 
machine  called  a  "  sow,"  which  was  a  sort  of  covered  shed 
on  wheels.'  It  was  still  more  frequently  employed  by  the 
Irish  rebels,  but  in  no  case  does  it  appear  to  have  proved 
effective.*  At  the  si^^e  of  Gloucester  Dr.  Chillingworth 
constructed  "  great  store  of  engines  after  the  manner  of  the 
Roman  Testumnes,"  but  Essex  relieved  the  dty  too  soon  for 
their  merits  to  be  determined.^ 

1  Mtmairs  of  Sir  PkiHp  Warmuk,  p.  065. 

'  Rankfts  Siwy  (f  Corft  Castle^  x8^,  pi  iZj ;  Mtrcurims  Rusikus,  Nol  xl  ; 
Webb,  Civil  Wartn  Herrfordshire,  it,  240;  Urose,  L,  384-87. 

*  Bellings,  History  of  the  Irish  Cor^ederaHon  and  the  War  in  Ireland^  x64X-'^3, 
ed.  J.  T.  Gilbert,  i.,  zhr. ;  il,  71 ;  Gwbert,  Aphorismical  Discovery  of  Treasonable 
Faction,  iil,  2991 

* ''  We  understood  likewise  that  the  enemy  had  by  the  directk)n  of  that  Jesuiti- 
cal Doctor  Chillingworth  provided  great  store  of  engines  after  the  manner  of  the 
Romane  Testudines  cum  Pluteis,  with  which  they  intended  to  have  assaulted  the 
parts  of  the  dtv  betweene  the  south  and  west  gates.  These  engines  ran  upon 
cart  wheeles  with  a  blinde  and  plankes  musquet  proofe,  and  holes  for  foure  mus- 
quetiers  to  play  out  of,  placed  upon  the  axeltree  to  defend  the  musquetiers  and 
tnose  that  thrust  it  forwturd,  and  carrying  a  bridge  before  it ;  the  wheeles  were  to 
&11  into  the  ditch,  and  the  end  of  the  bridge  to  rest  upon  our  brest-workes,  so 
making  severall  compleate  bridges  to  enter  the  dty.  To  prevent  this  we  intended 
to  have  made  another  ditch  out  of  our  workes,  so  that  the  wheeles  falling  therein 
the  bridge  would  have  fallen  too  short  of  our  brestworkes  into  our  wet  moat,  and 
so  frustrated  their  intentions  "  {Bi^Iiotheea  Glokcestrensis,  p.  995). 
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A  fitvourite  method  of  attacking  fortified  houses  or  castles 
unprovided  with  outworks,  was  to  apply  a  petard  to  the  gate 
and  to  blow  it  in.  This  was  the  way  in  which  Waller 
captured  Arundel  Castle  and  Famham  Castle  in  164S,  and 
Massey  nearly  succeeded  in  taking  Beverston  Castle  by  the 
same  means/  It  was  by  the  use  of  a  petard  that  Leslie, 
in  1689,  efiected  the  capture  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  impr^- 
nable  though  it  was  reputed  to  be.'  Military  writ^  of 
the  period  give  elaborate  directions  how  to  prepare  and 
to  affix  petards,*  but  the  most  lucid  explanation  of  the 
process  is  given  by  Sir  Henry  Lee,  in  the  thirty-third 
chapter  of  Woodstock^  to  his  house-maid  Phoebe,  while 
Cromwell  is  attaching  one  to  the  front  door  of  the  Manor 
House.  ^*  ^  What  can  they  be  doing  now.  Sir  P'  said  Phoebe, 
hearing  a  noise  as  it  were  of  a  carpenter  turning  screw  nails, 
mixed  with  a  low  buzz  of  men  talldng.  ^  They  are  fixing  a 
petard,'  said  the  knight  with  great  composure.  ^  I  have  noted 
thee  for  a  clever  wench,  Phoebe,  and  I  will  explain  it  to  thee : 
'TIS,  a  metal  pot,  shaped  much  like  one  of  the  roguish  knaves 
o\m  sugar-loaf  hats,  supposing  it  had  a  narrower  brim — ^it  is 
charged  with  some  few  pounds  of  fine  gunjpo wder.' " 

Sir  Anthony  AshW  Cooper's  account  of  his  capture  of  Ab- 
botsbury  House,  in  Dorsetshire,  exemplifies  another  method 
of  assaulting  the  fortified  houses  which  played  so  large  a 
part  in  the  minor  campaigns  of  the  Civu  War. 

**  We  came  thither  just  at  night,  and  sent  them  a  summons 
by  a  trumpeter,  to  which  they  retu23ied  a  slighting  i^nswer 
wd  hung  out  iiieir  bloody  flag.  Immediately  we  drew  out 
a  party  of  musketeers,  wiui  which  Major  Bainton  in  person 
stormed  the  church,  into  which  they  had  put  thirteen  men, 
because  it  flanked  the  house.  This  after  a  hot  bickering  we 
9  carried,  and  took  all  the  men  prisoners.  After  this  we  sent 
theni  a  s^ond  summons  under  our  hands,  that  EEef  might 
have  fair  quarter  if  they  wquld.  accept  it,  otherwise  i£ey 

^Bibliotkeca  GhucestrenHs,  p.  65;  Vicars,  Parliamtntary  Ckronicle^  Jtkouak 
Jireh,  pp.  223,  231. 

■Terry,  Alexander  Leslie,  p.  46. 

*  '*  A  kind  of  iron  mortar  of  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,"  says  Grose,  who 
adds  an  illustration  {Aiiliiary  Antiquities^  i.,  408;  see  also  Wanl,  Animadver- 
sions of  tVar,  pp.  113,  36a). 
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must  expect  none  if  they  forced  us  to  a  storm.  Q|it  tbi^ 
were  so  jgallant  that  they  would  admit  of  no  treaty^  ^o  that 
we  prepared  ourselves  for  to  force  it*  and  accordingly  fell  on. 
Tlie  business  was  extreme  hot  for  aoove  six  hours ;  we  were 
forced  to  bum  down  an  outgate  to  a  court  before  we  could 

t  to  the  house,  and  then  our  men  rushed  in  through  the 
re  and  got  into  the  hall  porch,  where  with  furse  fagots  they 
set  fire  on  it,  and  plied  the  windows  so  hard  with  small  shot 
that  the  enemy  durst  not  appear  in  the  low  rooms :  in  the 
meantime  one  of  our  guns  played  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  and  the  gunners  witn  hre  balls  and  granadoes  with 
scaling  ladders  endeavoured  to  fire  the  second  storey,  but, 
that  not  taking  efiect,  our  soldiers  were  forced  to  wrench 
open  the  windows  with  iron  bars,  and,  pouring  in  fagots  of 
furse  fired,  set  the  whole  house  in  a  flaming  hre,  so  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  be  auenched,  and  then  they,  cried,  for 
quarter ;  out  we  t^aving  lost  divers  men.  before  it^  and  con- 
sidering how  many  garrisons  of  the  same  nature  we  were  to 
deal  with,  I  gave  command  there  should  be  noneL  ffsen,  but 
they  should  oe  kept  into  the  house,  that  they  and  their 
gSmson  might  fall  together.^  ^-^ 

^*~lh  fMs  instance  the  church  near  the  house  was  fortified 
as  an  outwork,  a  course  which  was  very  freauently  adopted. 
As  the  church  tower  sometimes  commanded  the  house,  the 
capture  of  one  often  involved  the  fall  of  the  other,  and, 
for  that  reason,  thg  chuish  was  sometimes  destroyed  or  the 
rhuffch  towOT  pnll^  down  to  secure  the  garrison  of  the 
hpuae.  At  Borstal!  iii  BucluhgfailiUShtfe,  'for  Instance,  this 
was  done  by  the  King's  orders,  so  that  it  was  not  only  the 
Parliamentariang  who  destroyed  churches.' 

Massey's  capture  of  the  church  and  house  of  Westbury 
in  the  Forest  of  Dean  supplies  an  example  of  the  method 
in  which  these  little  garrisons  were  taken. 

**Here  the  enemy  held  the  church,  and  a  strong  house 
adjojrnine.  The  govemour  observing  a  place  not  flanked, 
feU  up  that  way  with  the  forlome  hope,  cmd  secured  them 
from  the  danger  of  shot.     The  men  got  stooles  and  Icuiders 

'v^jCbristie,  Li/t  of  Shaftesbury ^  vol  i. 

*Lipsoombe,  History  of  Buckingkamskirt,  i.,  77 ;  ef,  Mircurius  AuliatSt  lath 
JuiM,  1644. 
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•  to  fhe  windowes,  where  they  stood  safe,  cast  in  granadoes 
and  fired  them  out  of  the  church.  Having  gained  iLe 
church,  he  quickly  beat  them  out  of  their  workes  and 
possest  himselfe  of  the  house,  where  he  tooke  about  foure 
score  prisoners,  without  the  losse  of  a  man."^ 

These  simpler  methods  of  attack  might  be  successful  in 
the  siege  of  hastily  fortified  country-houses  and  small  castles, 
but  wculed  towns  and  castles,  defended  by  proper  outworks 
and  by  adequate  garrisons,  demanded  more  scientific  methods. 
The  closing  campaigns  of  the  first  Civil  War,  and   the 
subjugation  of  Ireland  and   Scotland,  were  marked  by  a 
series  of  systematically  conducted  si^es  which  form  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  inefieddve  operations  of  the  opening  years 
of  the  war.    The  New  Model  army  was  equipped  with  power- 
ful siege-artillery,  which  was  progressively  increased  in  strength 
during  the  Commonwealth.    'Die  guns  most  used  in  si^es 
were  the  whole  cannon  or  cannon  proper,  the  demicannon, 
and  the  culverin.    These  may  be  rou^hly^  defined,  the  cannon 
as  a  forty-eight  or  forty-pounaer,  the  demicannon  as  a  twenly- 
four  pounder,  and  the  culverin  as  a  sixteen-pounder.^    When 
Fairfax  besieged  Sherborne  Castle  in  1645  he  employed  a 
whole  cannon  and  several  demicannons.     When  Cromwell 
attacked  Basing  House  in  the  same  autumn  he  brought  with 
him  five  great  guns,  one  of  which  was  a  whole  cannon  and 
two  demicannons.*    When  the  siege  of  Oxford  by  the  New 
Model  was  prqjected,  two  demicannon,  three  whole  culverins, 
and  a  sun  from  Cambridge  called  **  the  pocket  pistol "  wesa 
ojdesM'to  be  sent  to  Fairtax.^    But  against  the  solid  masonry 

1  Bibluftkeea  GUntcestrensiSf  p.  93. 

<  See  Appendix  H. 

'Sprigge.  Anglia  Rediviva,  pp.  91,  9a.  "They  that  write  from  Basing,  say 
that  Lieut. -Gen.  Cromwell  makes  the  number  now  before  it  between  6000  and  7000 
horse  and  foot ;  he  brought  with  him  5  great  guns,  two  of  them  demi-cannons, 
one  whole  canon  "  ( The  Moderate  Intelligencer,  Monday t  13th  October,  1645). 

^  **  Provisions  for  the  sicse  of  Oxford  : — a  demi-cannon  and  3  whole  culverins, 
ready  at  Windsor  and  Northampton ;  for  the  piece  wanting  propound  the  podcet 


300  granado  shells,  lesser  sise,  at  i96£.  13s.  4^.,  306  (do.,  great,  at  56o;f.r  1,006 
hand  fl^nades  at  125^.,  50  tuns  of  round  shot  at  6oO;^.  Total.  5,842^.  los. 
ao  carriages  for  provisions  at  no£,,  aoo  horse  harness  at  xaojf.,  making  330;^. 
Grand  total,  6,173;^.  xos"  (Cat,  state  Papers,  Dom,,  1644-45,  p.  5x5). 
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of  some  old  castles  the  sixteen-pound  ball  of  the  culverin 
was  found  too  light  to  be  serviceable.  When  Cromwell 
besieged  Pembroke  Castle  he  used  principally  demicannons, 
and  for  the  siege  of  Pontefract  in  164f8  he  asked  for  six 
ffood  battering-guns,  none  of  which  were  to  be  less  than 
Semicannons.^ 

Besides  the  battering-guns  there  were  usually  mortar-pieces. 
One  brass  mortar-piece  weighing  about  ten  hundredweight, 
if  not  more  than  one,  formed  part  of  the  artillery  train  of 
the  New  Model,  and  shells  twelve  inches  in  diameter  were 

Erovided  for  it.'  When  Cromwell  besieged  Pembroke  he 
ad  shells  manufactured  in  Carmarthensmre  fourteen  and 
three-quarter  inches  in  diameter,  and  for  the  reduction  of 
Pontefract  Castle  he  demanded  two  or  three  of  the  biggest 
mortar-pieces. 

The  powerful  siege-guns  of  the  New  Model  proved  very 
quickly  effective  against  Royalist  castles  and  garrisons.  At 
Sherborne  in  two  days  Faiitax's  guns  made  a  breach  in  the 
wall  wide  enough  for  ten  men  to  march  abreast,  and  beat  down 
one  of  the  towers.  At  Devizes  where  the  works,  ^^cut  out 
of  the  main  earth  "  on  which  the  castle  stood,  were  ^  so  strong 
that  no  cannon  could  pierce  them,"  CromwelPs  mortar-pieces, 
bursting  their  shell  ^^  in  the  midst  of  the  castle  (being  open 
aboveX'^  killed  several  men,  threatened  to  explode  the  maga- 
zine, and  frightened  the  governor  into  sunender  within  a 
week.  At  Winchester  the  battering-guns  made  in  a  day  a 
breach  wide  enough  for  thirty  men  abreast  to  enter.  ^^  We 
played  there,"  says  Hugh  Peters,  ^^  with  our  granadoes  from 
our  mortarpieces,  with  the  best  effect  that  I  have  seen,  which 
brake  down  the  mansion  house  in  many  places,  cut  off  a 
commisioner  of  theirs  by  the  thighs  (the  most  austere  and 
wretched  instrument  in  that  country),  and  at  last  blew  up 
their  flag  of  defiance  into  the  air,  and  tore  the  pinnacle  in 
pieces  upon  which  it  stood."  Next  day,  thouffh  it  was  Sunday, 
the  bombardment  continued ;  **  the  Lord's  day,"  says  Peters, 

^See  Carlyle,  CromweU,  Letter  Ixzxi.  and  Appendix  xL  In  his  letter  to  the 
Committee  of  Cannartben,  9th  June,  z6^.  he  asks  them  to  cast  for  him  some 
demicannon  shot,  and  culverin  shot,  besides  the  large  shells  mentioned  in  the 
following  paragraph. 

'Army  accounts  amongst  the  Eacchequer  papers. 
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*^  we  spent  in  preaching  and  prayer,  whilst  our  gunners  were 
battenn^,''  ana  that  evening  Winchester  surrencfered.^ 

Equallj  rapid  and  destructive  was  the  operation  of  Crom- 
well's guns  inlreland.  He  took  with  him  not  less  than  eleven 
battering-pieces  of  large  size,  and  their  efficiency  was  proved 
at  the  si^  of  Drogheda.'  The  si^  b^;an  on  the  8rd  of 
September,  the  batteries  b^an  to  play  on  the  9tfa,  they 
made  *^two  reasonable  good  breaches '^  on  the  10th,  and 
Cromwell  stormed  the  town  on  that  evening.  At  WcKsford 
and  Ross  the  governors  began  to  treat  on  the  day  when  the 
batteries  opened.'  Thoura  Cromwell  was  repulsed  with  loss 
in  his  attempts  to  storm  Kilkenny  and  Clonmel,  his  artillery 
appear  to  have  done  its  part  with  perfect  success,  and  the 
cnecks  he  received  were  due  to  new  intrenchments  which 
the  besieged  had  constructed  behind  the  breaches  his  guns 
had  made.^  Cromwell's  successor,  Ireton,  was  provided  with 
eaually  powerful  artillery.  One  of  his  batteries  at  the  siege 
of  Limerick  consisted  of  twenty-eight  guns,  and  he  had  also 
four  mortar-pieces,  one  of  which  is  said  to  have  carried  a  shell 
weighing  two  hundredweight.  But  in  spite  of  this  the  si^ 
lasted  nearly  six  months,  and  the  town  might  have  held  out 
.  longer  but  for  treachery  within  the  garrison.'  This  si^;e 
introduced  a  new  term  into  the  military  vocabulary  of  English 
soldiers.  The  shells  which  the  besi^ers  termed  ^  granadoes," 
the  besieged  called  "  bombs,"  so  that  this  familiar  word  is  a 
relic  of  the  Cromwellian  conquest  of  Ireland.* 

'SpngS^i  Anglia  Rediviva,  pp.  93.  134,  141. 

*Od  17th  j[iiljr,  1649,  the  Council  of  State  issued  a  warrant  to  the  ordnance 
officers  to  provide  Captain  Edward  Tomlins,  the  comptroller  of  Cromwdl's  artillery, 
with  certam  necessaries  out  of  the  navy  stores  From  the  list  given,  the  train  of 
^^uns  appears  to  have  consisted  of  two  cannon  of  eight  inches,  two  cannon  of  seven 
mches,  two  demicannon,  two  twenty-four- pounders,  three  culverins,  two  demi- 
culverins  and  ten  sakers--that  is  to  say,  eleven  siege-guns  and  twelve  field-pieoes. 
The  necessaries  required  were  ladles,  rammers,  sponges,  budge*banels,  lanthoms, 
etc.  (see  Col.  State  Pafars^  Dom,,  1649-50,  p.  937). 

*Carlyle,  Cromwell^  Letters  cv.,  cvii.,  cviiL,  cxil 

^  iH<L ,  Letter  cxzx. ;  Cromwelliana,  p.  81.  The  various  accounts  of  the  siege 
of  Clonmel  are  collected  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  Aphorismical  Discovery ^  ii.,  40S-17. 

"  Gilbert,  Aphorismical  Discovery^  iiL ,  238, 339, 953. 

*  A  diary  of  the  siege  represents  the  Irish  as  saying  that  the  English  * '  laboured  to 
beat  them  out  with  bombshells  (so  they  called  our  mortar  shot),  but  they  would  beat 
us  away  with  snowballs,"  meanmg  that  the  winter  would  oblige  the  English  to  raise 
the  siege  (Gilbert,  Aphorismical  Discovery,  til ,  953).  ColonJ^Venables  is  described 
in  1650  as  using  "  bumboes  "  against  Toom  {HiUoryo/the  Warr  cf  IreUmd,  p.  zxf). 
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When  Cromwell  invaded  Scotland  in  1660,  though  he  had 
a  considerable  train  of  artilleiy,  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
included  an  adequate  number  of  siege-guns.^  After  his 
victory  at  Dunbar  Cromwell  marched  to  Stirling,  intending 
to  take  it  by  storm,  but  found  it  too  strong.  ^^  I  heard  some 
of  the  wisest  and  greatest  commanders  affirm,"  says  a  letter, 
*^  that  had  they  had  ffreat  guns  they  might  in  all  probability 
have  mastered  the  pmoe."  Cromwell  at  all  events  thought 
so,  and  on  the  return  of  the  messenger  sent  to  London 
with  the  news  of  Dunbar,  ^*  asked  him  among  other  things  for 
great  guns,  but  received  no  satisfactory  answer :  he  seemed 
displcMed  and  intimated  a  great  impatience  for  them".' 
Accordingly  a  number  of  heavy  guns  and  mortars  were  sent 
him  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  months,  which  he  used  to 
besiege  Edinburgh  Castle  and  to  reduce  strongholds  such  as 
Dirleton,  Borthwick  and  Tantallon  Castles.  Some  demi* 
cannons  were  borrowed  from  the  fleet,  others  were  sent  from 
Hull  and  Newcastle,  others  from  the  magazine  in  the  Tower.' 
At  Edinburgh  the  mortars  appear  to  have  been  most  effec- 
tive in  producing  the  surrender,  at  Tantallon  the  heavy 
guns.^  Monck,  who  was  lieutenant-general  of  the  ordnance 
m  Cromwell's  army,  conducted  the  sieges  of  TantaUon, 
Blackness  and  other  minor  fortresses,  and  was  left  to  reduce 
Stirling  and  Dundee  when  Cromwell  followed  Charles  the 
Second  into  England.'  The  battering  train  with  which 
Monck  capturea  Stirling  consbted  of  four  guns  and  two 
mortars,  and  the  shells  of  the  latter  were  so  efiective,  that 
after  twenty-four  of  them  had  been  fired  into  the  castle,  the 
Highlanders  who  formed  its  garrison  mutinied  and  forced 

1  Cromwell  was  voted  a  train  of  artillery  sufficient  for  a  marching  force  of 
za,ooo  men,  bat  what  proportion  was  held  sufficient  the  papers'do  not  state  The 
train  consisted  of  690  men,  including  a  company  of  xoo  firelocks  {Cal  State  Papers, 
Dom,,  Z650,  pp.  46.  xzx,  141 ;  CromwetUana,  p.  85). 

*Mercuriuj  Politicus,  36th  September  to  3rd  October,  x6co^  p.  389.  On  their 
march  to  Stirling,  "by  reason  of  the  badness  of  the  way,^'  says  a  letter  from 
CromweU,  "  we  were  forced  to  send  back  two  pieces  of  our  greatest  artillery  " 
(Carlyle,  Letter  czliz.). 

*  CaL  State  Papers,  Dom.,  x65o^  pp.  i6g,  438-39-  Many  suns  were  captured 
when  Edinburgh  Castle  surrendered.  "  I  believe  all  Scotland  hath  not  so  much 
brass  ordnance  in  it  as  this  place,"  said  Cromwell  (Carlyle,  Letter  clzi.).  For  a 
list  see  Cromwettiana,  pp.  98,  99. 

« W.  S.  Douglas,  CromwelCs  Scotch  Campaigns,  pp.  90O*9,  330-33. 

*  Gumble,  Life  of  Monck,  p.  391 
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the  governor  to  surrender.^  At  Dundee  Monde  had  besides 
these  ffuns  and  mortars  a  battery  of  ten  naval-f^ns,  with 
which  he  made  two  large  breaches  in  a  couple  of  days,  and 
then  took  the  town  by  assault.' 

From  all  these  instances  it  seems  evident  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  artillery  had  increased  as  the  organisation  of  the  army 
improved.  The  siege-guns  used  were  heavier  and  more 
numerous :  their  fire  more  accurate  and  more  concentrated. 
After  the  guns  had  made  a  practicable  breach  immediate 
preparations  were  made  for  an  assault.  Often,  indeed,  as  at 
Bristol,  Bridgwater  and  Dartmouth,  the  assault  took  place 
before  any  breach  had  been  made.  It  was  characteristic  of 
the  strat^y  of  the  generals  of  the  New  Model  that  they  pre- 
ferred to  attempt  to  storm,  whenever  there  was  the  least 
chance  of  success,  rather  than  to  adopt  the  slower  and  surer 
method  of  gradual  approaches.  For  they  held  that  for 
political  reasons  it  was  necessary  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
close  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  that  more  lives  were  lost 
in  the  sickness  whicn  a  long  siege  produced  in  a  besiqpng 
army  than  were  expended  in  one  brief  and  bloody  stru»^le. 
They  chose  to  imitate,  and  that  consciously,  the  methods  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  rather  than  the  more  cautious  and  con- 
servative siege  tactics  of  Spinola  and  Prince  Maurice.  *^  This 
was  his  order,  mostly,"  says  The  Swedish  InidUgencer  of 
Gustavus,  ^^  in  taking  of  a  town :  he  would  not  stand  en- 
trenching and  building  redoubts  at  a  mile's  distance;  but 
clap  down  with  his  army  presently,  about  cannon  shot  firom 
it.  There  would  he  begin  his  approaches,  get  to  their  walls, 
batter,  and  storm  presently :  ana  if  he  saw  the  place  were 
not  by  a  running  pull  to  be  taken,  he  would  not  lose  above 
five  or  six  days  before  it,  but  rise  and  to  another." ' 

Fairfax  faithfully  followed  the  example  of  Gustavus.  **  He 
was  still  for  action  in  field  or  fortification,"  says  Sprigge  in 
his  history  of  the  exploits  of  the  New  Model,  ^^  esteeming 
nothing  unfeasible  for  God,  and  for  man  to  do  in  God's 
strengto,  if  they  would  be  up  and  doing ;  and  thus  his  suc- 
cess hath  run  through  a  line  cross  to  that  of  old  soldiery,  of 

>  Firth,  Scotland  amd  the  CommonweaWk,  1895,  p.  3. 

'  IM,,  pp.  t-i3.  '  TJU  Swedish  Inteliigtetuer,  Hi.,  188. 
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long  sieges  and  slow  a|^roaches;  and  he  hath  done  all  so 
soon,  because  be  was  ever  domg."  ^  Cromwell  pursued  the 
same  plan  in  Ireland,  never  hesitating  to  risk  an  assault 
rather  than  to  spend  time  in  a  sdentiiic  siege  or  methodical 
blockade.  In  the  lon^  run,  he  told  the  Parliament,  such  a 
course  was  economical.  ^  Those  towns  that  are  to  be  re- 
duced," he  wrote  in  April,  1650,  ^^  especially  one  or  two  of 
them,  if  we  should  proceed  by  the  rules  of  other  states,  would 
cost  you  more  money  than  this  army  hath  had  since  we  came 
over.  I  hope,  through  the  blessing  of  Grod,  they  will  come 
cheaper  to  you."  ^  At  Drogheda  and  Wexford  this  plan  was 
successful ;  at  Clonmel,  which  was  more  skilfully  defended,  it 
resulted  in  a  bloody  repulse  in  which  Cromwell  lost  about  a 
thousand  men  and  many  of  his  best  officers. 

When  a  storm  was  resolved  upon,  which  usually  toqk  place 
after  a  debate  and  a  vote  in  the  council  of  war,  detailed  ar- 
fSSBgeOfSSfs  were  made,  and  instructions  issued  to  the  officers 
employed.  If  the  besieged  place  was  defended  by  a  ditch 
the  soldiers  were  set  to  work  to  collect  brushwood  in  order  to 
make  feigots.  At  Sherborne  Castle  Fairfax  ordered  ^^  every 
soldier  to  cut  his  fresh  fagot,  whereby  in  two  hours'  time 
they  had  above  6,000  fagots,  with  which  to  fill  the  trenches 
ana  throw  stones  and  rubbish  upon  them".  Fagots  were 
used  for  the  same  purpose  at  the  storming  of  Bristol  and 
Bridgwater.  In  advancing  to  the  assault  the  soldiers  usually 
carried  these  fagots  on  their  backs,  but  Ludlow  records  that 
when  he  took  a  certain  castle  in  Ireland  he  ordered  every 
soldier  ^^to  carry  a  fagot  before  him,  as  well  to  defend  him- 
self as  to  fill  up  the  enemy's  trenches,  or  fire  his  gates,  as 
there  might  be  occasion  ".' 

At  Bridgwater  the  ditch  proved  too  broad  or  too  deep  to 
be  filled  up  in  this  way,  so  a  new  device  had  to  be  employed. 
FairfiekX  applied  to  Hammond,  the  commander  of  his  artillery, 
and  Hammond,  ^  a  gentleman  of  a  most  dexterous  and  ripe 
invention  for  all  such  things,"  devised  eight  wooden  bridges, 

^Sprigge,  AngHa  Xediviva,  p.  324;  see  the  reasons  for  storming  Bridgwater 
and  Dartmouth,  iMd,,  pp.  77,  181. 

*Carlyle,  Cromwell^  Letter  cxxx. 

>Sprigge,  Anglia  Rediviva^  pp.  75,  94,  95,  xo4|  ixx;  Ludlow,  Afemoirst 
i.,  97a. 
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each  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  length,  to  be  laid  acroas  the  ditch 
by  the  storming  parties,  wluch  bridges  proved  perfectly 
enective.^ 

Besides  these  fiigots  and  bridges  it  was  necessary  to 
construct  scaling-ladders.  At  Bristol  twenty  ladders  were 
allotted  for  every  breach,  and  two  men  told  off  to  carry  each 
ladder,  who  were  given  five  shillings  each  for  that  service. 
Minute  directions  for  the  organisation  of  the  storming  parties, 
and  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  each  particular  detadiment, 
are  contained  in  Spngge's  account  of  the  storming  of  Bristol,' 
which  affords  the  best  example  of  the  manner  in  which  an 
assault  was  conducted. 

One  rule  generally,  if  not  universally,  observed  was,  that 
the  reffiments  appointed  to  storm  were  selected  by  lot.  For 
exampe,  at  the  sic^  of  Bridgwater  ^lots  were  drawn  for 
every  one  to  take  their  posts,  some  to  storm,  some  to  be 
reserves,  others  to  alarm  (t.e.,  to  make  a  false  attack).' 
Often  the  storming  partv  was  headed  by  dismounted  horse- 
men. At  Dundee,  tor  mstance,  Monck  ordered  800  horse 
and  dragoons  *^to  CbJI  on  with  the  foot  with  pistol  and 
sword  ".^  At  Clonmel  also  the  stormers  were  heaaed  by  dis- 
mounted horse,  one  reason  alleged  being  that  ^'  the  foot  were 
not  so  well  satisfied  that  the  horse,  especially  in  storms,  did 
not  run  equal  hazards  with  them".  A  better  reason  was 
that  the  armour  of  the  cavalrymen  enabled  them  to  lead  the 

*  Spriggc,  p.  76. 

*  Colonel  Weldon's  brigade,  consisting  of  four  regiments  which  were  to  attack  on 
the  Somersetshire  side,  was  ordered  "  to  storm  in  three  places,  vif.,  900  men  in 
the  middle,  900  on  each  side  as  forlorn  hopes,  to  begin  the  storm ;  90  ladders  to 
each  place,  9  men  to  cairy  eadi  ladder  and  to  have  5s.  a  piece ;  9  sergeants  that 
attended  the  service  of  the  ladders  to  have  aos.  a  man :  each  muaceteer  that 
followed  the  ladder  to  cany  a  fiigot,  a  sergeant  to  command  them,  and  to  have 
the  same  reward ;  19  files  of  men  with  firearms  and  pikes  to  follow  the  ladders  to 
each  place  where  the  storm  was  to  be ;  those  to  be  commanded  each  by  a  captain 
and  a  lieutenant ;  the  lieutenant  to  go  before  with  5  files,  the  captain  to  second  him 
with  ihe  other  7  files ;  the  900  men  that  were  appointed  to  second  the  storm  to 
furnish  each  party  of  them  90  pioneers  who  were  to  march  in  their  rear ;  the  900 
men  each  to  be  commanded  by  a  field  officer,  and  the  pioneers  each  by  a  sergeant ; 
(those  pioneers  were  to  throw  down  the  line  and  to  make  way  for  the  horse  ;)  the 
party  that  was  to  make  good  the  line,  to  possess  the  guns  and  turn  them ;  a 

Ssntleman  of  the  ordnance,  gunners,  and  matrosses,  to  enter  with  the  parties ; 
e  drawbridge  to  be  let  down ;  two  regiments  ft  a  half  to  storm  in  after  the  foot  if 
way  were  made  "  (Sprigge,  p.  Z05).    A  file  signified,  at  this  time,  six  men. 

•Sprigge.  p.  77. 

^ScoUandand  ikt  ComwwnoeaUk,  p.  xx ;  ^.  Sprigge,  p.  xo6i 
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way  with  leea  risk  than  the  m&ntry.  When  IretoD  stormed  a 
fort  at  Limerick  he  drew  out  one  trooper  &om  each  troop  of 
horse  to  head  the  forlorn  hope.  '"Ihey  were  armed  with 
back,  breast,  and  head  piece,  and  fmnkhed  with  hand  grena- 
doea,  and  led  by  a  gentleman  of  the  general's  life  guard]"  ^ 

One  more  point  deserves  notice.  Just  as  in  battles  it  was 
customary  for  each  army  to  use  a  "  field-word  "  and  a  **  field- 
sign  "  to  distiogjUBh.  &ieud8-&om  enepi^jCL  it.  waa.  usual  in 
sieges  to  distinguish  the  assaulting,  party  by  a  .common 
watchword  and  Dy  some  badge,  or  some  peculiarity  in  their 
dress.  At  Dartmouth  in  1616  the  word  given  was  "God 
with  us,"  and  "  the  signal  of  the  soldiers  was  their  shirts  out 
before  and  behind".  At  Dundee,  five  years  later,  Monck 
gave  his  soldiers  the  same  watchword,  and  their  sign  was 
"  a  white  cloth  or  shirt  hanging  out  behind  ".  The  utdity  of 
this  particular  device  was  plain.  Ji  ^ve  the  soldier  the 
atmngtuit  miTti"f  ^"''  l"*pi"g  h'"  fa^ . to  th£.ibe^.far  ^F  he 
turned  tail  ba  ■  waa-  liable  to  be  taken  for  an  enemy.* 

On^  c^  the. chief. cbiEacteristics  of  the  soldiers  of  the  New 
Mo^el — and  of  the  aolrfiaw  of  tha  BepuhUc  and  the  Protec- 
torate tooi — was  the  desperate  court^  they  exbihitsd  in  the 
at^k  of  fortified  places.  The  6,000  men  whom  Cromwell 
sent  to  Flanders  to  serve  under  Turenne  against  the  Spaniards 
were  for  the  most  part  newly  raised  troops,  but  the  tmldness 
with  which  they  stormed  the  outworks  of  St.  Venant, 
Dunkirk  and  Ypres,  gained  the  respect  and  the  admiration 
of  Jiteir  allies.  More  than  once  they  earned  the  hearty 
praise  of  Turenne.  Sir  Thomas  Morgan's  account  of  the 
exploits  of  these  6,000  English  soldiers  in  Flanders  is  highly 
coloured,  but  the  facts  he  relates  are  confirmed  by  other 
evidence.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  passages  is  his  de- 
scription of  the  attack  on  Ypres  with  which  their  campaign 
ended.  The  Anglo-French  army  had^been  only  four  days 
before  Ypres  when  news  came  that  Cond^  with  15,000  men 
was  at  hand  to  raise  the  siege.  Turenne  proposed  to  keep 
his  forces  under  arms  every  night  ready  to  fight  the  reheving 
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army.  Such  a  plan,  replied  Morgan,  would  destroy  the 
besieginc  troops  without  fighting.  Fatigue  would  soon 
render  tnem  only  fit  to  be  knocked  on  the  head.  Morgan 
urged  Turenne  to  assault  the  outworks  of  the  city  at 
once,  *^  and  so  put  all  things  out  of  doubt  with  expedition  ". 
^^The  major-general  had  no  sooner  said  this,  but  Marshal 
Turenne  joined  his  hands,  and  looked  up  towards  the 
heavens  and  said,  ^  Did  ever  my  master,  the  King  of  France, 
or  the  King  of  Spain,  attempt  a  counterscarp  upon  an 
assault,  where  there  were  throe  half-moons  covered  with 
cannon,  and  the  ramparts  of  the  town  playing  point  blank 
into  the  counterscarp?'  Further  he  said,  *Wnat  will  the 
King  my  masster  think  of  me,  if  I  expose  his  army  to  these 
hazards  ? '  And  he  rose  up,  and  fell  mto  a  passion,  stamp- 
ing with  his  feet,  and  shaking  his  locks  and  grinning  with 
his  teeth,  he  said,  Major-Greneral  Morgan  had  maoe  him 
mad.''  Morgan  argued  with  Turenne,  and  by  degrees  per- 
suaded him  to  sanction  the  attempt.  It  was  agreed  that 
660  English  and  1,800  Frenchmen  should  attack  the  three 
half-moons  (or  redoubts)  at  dusk,  and  endeavour  afterwards 
to  efiect  a  lodgment  in  the  counterscarp.  When  the  time 
came,  the  En^ish  redcoats  fell  on  two  of  the  half-moons, 
**  throwing  the  enemy  into  the  moat  and  turning  the  cannon 
upon  the  town".  Meanwhile  the  French,  moving  more 
slowly  from  their  approaches,  attacked  the  other  half-moon 
and  were  beaten  ofit  Seeing  this,  Morgan  turned  to  his 
officers  and  soldiers,  and  told  them  to  give  the  French  a 
little  help.  In  response  the  redcoats  cried,  ^*  Shall  we  fall 
on  in  order,  or  haray-go-lucky?"  The  major-general  said, 
**  In  the  name  of  God,  go  at  it  happy-go-lucky,"  and  ^*  im- 
mediately the  red  coats  fell  on  ana  were  on  the  top  of  it, 
knocking  the  enemy  down  and  casting  them  into  the  moat ". 
Thus  the  third  half-moon  was  taken,  and  then  Morgan 
lodged  his  Englishmen  on  the  counterscarp,  and  next  morn- 
ing, as  he  had  predicted,  Ypres  surrendered.^ 

It  would  not  be  wise  to  accept  implicitly  Morgan's  dis- 
paragement of  the  French  troops  or  his  encomium  on  his 
own  soldiers.     And  yet  the  narrative  has  its  value  as  repre- 

Marleian  Miscellany ^  ed.  Park,  iii.,  347-49. 
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senting  in  a  concrete  fonn  the  militarr  ideal  which  a  general 
of  the  period  thought  good  to  set  berore  the  English  soldiers 
of  the  next  generation. 

Scarcely  equal  in  what  may  be  called  siegecraft  to  the 
more  scientific  generals  of  the  continent,  English  leaders  sup- 
plied its  place  by  the  development  of  other  qualities  and  the 
adoption  of  different  methods. 

The  engineers  were  a  n^lected  branch  of  service  in  the 
New  Model  army  and  its  successors,  and  that  necessarily 
influenced  the  character  of  siege  operations.  As  a  rule  the 
chief-engineers  were  foreigners,  especially  in  the  earlier  years 
of  the  war.  The  eneineer-g;enem  of  the. New. Model  was 
a  Qutduoan.  or  Walloon,  Peter  Manteau  Van  Dalem,  and 
in  Scotland  Cornelius  Van  Bemmel  seems  to  have  been  Crom- 
well's chief-engineer.^  On  the  Song's  side,  Beckman,  a  Swede, 
and  De  Gromme,  a  Walloon,  are  most  often  mentioned.'  Eng- 
lishmen gradually  came  to  the  front  as  the  wars  continued. 
Captain  Hooper  appears  on  the  list  of  the  New  Model  as 
engineer-extraordinary.  He  had  served  in  the  garrison  of 
Nottingham  under  Colonel  Hutchinson,  and  was  forced  to 
leave  his  charge  because  the  local  clergy  prosecuted  him  as 
^  a  leader  of  separatists  ".  At  Banbury  and  Raglan  Hooper 
^^gave  good  demonstration  of  his  skill  ".^  At  Sherborne  Castle 
the  siege  works  seem  to  have  been  under  the  supervision 
of  Captain  Richard  Dean,  the  comptroller  of  the  ordnance, 
and  at  Oxford  **  the  management  of  the  works,  lines,  and  ap- 
proaches" was  entrusted  to  Major-Greneral  Skippon,  ^^who 
went  through  the  same  with  mudi  dexterity  ".^ 

But  whether  native  or  foreign  the  chief-engineer  was 
always  hampered  by  the  difficulty  that  he  had  very  little 
skilled  labour  at  his  disposal.  It  is  true  that  there  was  one 
company  of  pioneers  attached  to  the  New  Model,  but  they 

1  Spriege,  A/tgiia  Rtdiviva,  p.  33a  Another  engineer  was  the  German  Joachim 
Hane.  ^omwdl  also  employed  to  fortify  Mard^e  one  Christian  Denokson,  "  a 
very  good  artist,  especially  in  wooden  works  "  (Letter  oczziv.). 

'A  life  of  De  Gomme  is  given  in  the  Dietumary  ofNatumal  Biafraphy,  Beck- 
man  is  described  by  Lord  Digfoy  as  "  our  incomparable  engineer'*  (Kushworth,  v., 

815). 

•Sprigge,  Anglia  Rtdiviva,  pp.  259,  297,  309;  Lift  of  CoL  Hutehinson,  ed. 
j88s.  il,  32,  77. 

•Sprigge,  pp.96,  asa 
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were  labourers  of  the  lowest  class,  not  trained  sappers  or 
artificers.  A  foot  soldier  who  committed  a  crime  aeserving 
disgrace  rather  than  death  was  usually  punished  by  degrada- 
tion to  the  position  of  a  pioneer.^  The  pioneers,  therefore, 
were  too  few  numerically  and  too  unskilled  individuaUy  to 
be  of  great  service.  Consequently,  whenever  mining  opera- 
tions were  contemplated,  it  was  necessary  to  call  in  skilled 
assistance.  At  the  siege  of  Sherborne  Geutle  in  1645  Fair- 
fax sent  for  a  contingent  of  Mendip  miners.^  At  the  siege 
of  Edinburgh  Castle  in  1650  Cromwell  summoned  English 
miners  from  Derbyshire,  and  impressed  all  the  Scottish  col- 
liers near  Edinburgh.' 

In  the  same  way  in  formally  conducted  si^es  the  country 
was  generally  called  upon  to  supply  labourers  to  build  forU 
and  mtrenchments.  The  English  soldier  of  the  jperiod  was 
very  reluctant  to  dig.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  was  *'  a  great 
spademan/'  taught  his  soldiers  to  dig,  and  obliged  them,  it 
was  said,  ^^to  work  more  for  nothing  than  the  States  of 
Holland  could  get  wrought  in  three  years,  though  they  should 
bestow  a  ton  of  gold  every  year  ".^  But  even  he  found  it 
difficult  to  get  the  Scottish  regiments  in  his  service  to  work 

1  Markham  in  his  BMstUs  of  War,  xSaa,  says:  "When  any  common  soldier 
shall  commit  a  slight  oniBnoe  savouring  either  of  carelessness,  slothfulness,  or  base- 
ness then  Dresently  to  take  away  his  sword  and  make  him  a  pioneer :  which  in 
times  past  l  have  known  so  hatefm  and  intolerable  to  every  quick  and  understanding 
qpirit  that  they  would  with  more  alacrity  have  run  to  the  rack,  the  bolts,  or  strap- 
{Mdo,  nay  even  to  death  itself,  rather  than  to  the  mortal  degradation    (Walton, 

*Sprigge,  AngHa  Rediuiva,  pp.  91,  99,  95. 

*See  Douglas,  CramwelTs  Scotch  Campaigns,  pp.  199,  aoa 

^  "  Likewise  his  Majestic  was  to  be  commended  for  his  diligence  by  ni^ht  and 
by  day,  in  setting  forwards  his  workes ;  for  he  was  ever  out  of  patience,  ull  once 
they  were  done,  that  he  might  see  his  Souldiers  secured  and  guarded  from  their 
enemies ;  for  when  he  was  weakest,  he  dinged  most  in  the  ground ;  for  in  one 
veare  whatat  Swede.  Francford,  Landsberjgf,  Brandenburg.  Verbum.  Tannermonde. 
Wittenberg,  and  Wiruburg,  he  caused  his  Souldiers  to  worke  more  for  nothing, 
than  the  States  of  Holland  could  get  wrought  in  three  yeares,  though  they  should 
bestow  every  yeare  a  Tunne  of  Qold :  and  this  he  did.  not  onely  to  secure  his 
Souldiers  from  the  enemy,  bat  also  to  keepe  them  from  idlenesse. 

"  Here  also  we  found  by  experience,  that  the  spade  and  the  shovdl  are  ever 
good  companions  in  danger,  without  which  we  had  lost  the  greatest  part'of  our 
followers.  Therefore  in  all  occasions  of  service,  a  little  advantage  or  ground  is 
ever  profitable  against  horse,  foote,  or  Cannon.  And  for  this  it  was  that  the 
best  Commanders  made  ever  most  use  of  the  spade  and  the  shovell,  and  that  in 
such  ground  as  was  found  most  commodkius  for  their  safeties  "  (Monro,  pt  ii., 
pp.  41,  4fl). 
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at  intrenchiiig  themselyes  as  he  thought  neoessaiy.  Monck 
noted  the  same  dismclination  amongst  the  Enghsh  soldiers 
in  Scotland;  they  weie  toa  laagr  to  build  their  own 
huts.i 

In  sieges  therefore  it  was  generally  necessary  tP  0W  extra 

Ey  .tp  the  sol4iers  for  thjir  labour  on  the  siege  work, 
fore  Sherborne  Castle,  for  instance,  "  very  'fireely  did  the 
soldiers  work  in  the  mines  and  ealleries  and  making  of 
batteries,  every  man  being  rewarc^  twelvepence  for  the 
day,  and  as  much  for  the  night,  the  service  oeing  hot  and 
hazardous  ".' 

There  was  one  part  of  the  engineers'  business,  however, 
the  bridging  of  rivers,  in  which  the  engineer  officers  on  both 
sides  attained  considerable  skill.  Ward  in  his  Animadverrions 
of  War  gives  descriptions  of  several  kinds  of  bridges  employed 
in  continental  warfare;  some  were  constructed  with  nat- 
bottomed  boats  or  leather  pontoons,  others  built  on  casks, 
wooden  tressels  and  ropes ;  and  for  each  of  these  he  adds  a 
diagram  explaining  its  construction.'  Similar  bridges  were 
used  by  English  generals  during  the  Civil  War.  At  the 
siege  of  York  the  Scots  made  two,  if  not  three,  boat  bridges 
over  the  Ouse  above  and  below  the  city,  and  on  his  way  to 
join  the  besiegers  Manchester  made  another  bridge  of  the 
same  kind  over  the  Trent  at  Gainsborough.^  At  Chester 
the  Parliamentarians  who  besieged  the  citv  made  a  bridge  of 
boats,'^  while  Prince  Maurice,  on  the  Royalist  side,  *^  invented 
a  new  fashioned  bridge  "  of  a  sort  never  seen  before  in  Eng- 
Icuid.  '*  He  placed  a  boat  on  each  side  of  the  river  Dee,  and 
fastened  cords  to  them  from  one  side  to  the  other ;  and  upon 
the  cords  laid  strong  canvas  drawn  out  and  stretched  so  stiff 

^From  Monck's  Order-Book,  xzth  July,  z6f5.  "  Letter  to  CoL  Brayne  that 
the  Generall  would  have  him  endeavour  to  repaire  the  aouldiers  hutts  and  to  make 
them  hold  out  till  the  next  summer,  That  bee  has  written  to  my  Lord  Protector 
to  know  his  pleasure  oonceming  the  building  of  a  castle  there,  but  has  hadd  noe 
answer  to  it,  and  monies  are  so  scarce  that  wee  shall  hardly  thinke  of  itt  this  yeare. 
Concerning  the  finding  of  timber  to  build  the  souldiers  hutts  the  Qenerall  is  willing 
to  doe  itt,  butt  would  have  him  agree  with  the  souldiers  as  cheape  as  bee  can  for 
doing  thcan,  butt  in  most  places  where  the  Generall  has  bin  itt  was  usuall  for 
souldiers  to  make  uppe  hutts  for  themselves  without  being  paid  for  them." 

*  Sprigge,  p.  9a.  •  Ward,  pp.  374-7^ 
«  Terry,  Ufg  of  Alexander  Leslie,  pp.  8x9,  93a 

*  History  eftke  Siege  of  Chester  (undated),  pp.  90,  zo^ 
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and  hard,  and  which  was  so  firm  that  three  men  could  walk 
abreast  on  it."  ^ 

During  the  campaigns  in  Ireland  the  number  of  rivers 
and  the  fewness  of  permanent  bridges  made  these  temporary 
erections  still  more  necessary.  Cromwell  astonished  the  Irish 
by  the  bridge  which  he  made  across  the  Barrow  at  Ross.  It 
is  described  in  a  contemporary  chronicle  as  ^*  a  wonder  to 
all  men  and  understood  by  no  man  ".^  Ireton,  at  the  siege 
of  Limerick,  employed  ^  float  bridges,"  evidently  pontoon 
bridges.  At  the  siege  of  Carlow  he  made  two  bridges,  one 
of  which  was  of  timber,  while  the  other  is  said  to  have  been 
built  of  bulrushes.  But  the  best  example  of  the  skill  of  the 
Cromwellian  army  in  bridge-building  was  afibrded  at  the 
battle  of  Worcester.'  It  was  necessary  to  bridge  two  rivers,  the 
Teame  and  the  Severn.  Accordingly,  when  Fleetwood  and 
Deane  advanced  from  Upton  on  Severn  towards  Worcester, 
they  brought  up  the  river  with  them  twenty  great  boats  and 

Elanks.     ^^  My  Lord  General  fell  roundly  to  work,  and  in 
alf  an  hour  a  bridge  was  made  over  Severn  and  another 
over  Teame  just  where  both  rivers  run  into  one."  * 

But  to  return  to  si^es.  One  result  of  the  deficiency  of 
engineers  in  the  English  armies  of  the  period  was,  that  when 
it  was  impossible  to  make  an  immediate  breach  and  to  assault 
at  once,  tne  besiegers  generally  resorted  to  a  blockade.  This 
pfan  was  followed  by  the  Scots  and  the  Northern  Parlia- 
mentarians at  the  siege  of  Carlisle.  The  siege  extended  from 
November,  1644,  to  June,  1645,  and  the  garrison  held  out 
until  they  had  eaten  their  horses.^  At  Carlisle  the  besiegers 
built  several  isolated  forts,  whilst  at  Colchester,  in  1648,  Fairfax 
not  only  built  about  ten  forts,  but  connected  them  by  regular 
lines  of  circumvallation,  so  tiiat  exit  was  completely  impos- 
sible.    These  are  shown  in  the  picture-plan  reproduced  in 


^  Quoted  from  a  newspaper  of  March,  1645,  by  Mr.  Fortescue  in  MacmUlatCs 
Magazine  for  August,  1894,  p.  37a 

*  Murphy,  Cromweli  in  Ireland^  p.  aiS. 

'Gilbert,  Apkorismicai Discovery^  iv.,  azS,  S40,  241,  95a 

♦  Carey,  Memorials  of  the  Civil  War,  iL,  357. 

6  See  Isaac  Tullie's  Narrative  of  the  Siejge  of  Ccurlisle^  which  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  its  incidents  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  besieged.  Carlisle  vras 
defended  by  Sir  Thomas  Glemham. 
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Mr.  Graidiner's  history.^  Though  the  si^^e  lasted  little  more 
than  ten  weeks^  the  besieged  were  reduced  to  far  greater 
straits  than  the  inhabitant  of  Carlisle.  Horse-flesh,  says 
a  Royalist,  was  by  the  beginning  of  August  ^' grown  so 
delicious  a  food  amongst  the  soldiers  that  we  coula  scarcely 
secure  our  horses  in  the  stables,  for  every  morning  one  stable 
or  other  was  robbed,  and  our  horses  knocked  on  the  head 
and  sold  in  the  shambles  by  the  pound  ;  nor  was  there  in  a 
short  time  a  dog  left,  for  it  was  customaiy  for  each  soldier 
to  reserve  half  nis  ammunition  loaf,  and  in  a  morning  walk 
the  streets,  and  if  he  discovered  a  dog  to  drop  a  piece  of 
bread,  and  so  decoy  him  on  till  within  his  reach  and  then 
with  the  butt  end  of  his  musquet  knock  his  brains  out,  and 
march  away  with  him  to  his  quarters.  I  have  known  six 
shilling  given  for  the  side  of  a  dog,  and  yet  but  a  small 
one  neither."  * 

At  the  si^  of  Limerick,  which  lasted  from  June  to  October, 
1651,  Ireton,  imitating  Fairfax,  built  a  number  of  detached 
forts  and  connected  them  by  a  line  of  intrenchments.  Some 
of  these  forts  seem  to  have  been  still  in  existence  when  the 
troops  of  William  the  Third  besieged  the  town  forty  years 
later.'  The  garrison  of  Limerick,  like  that  of  Colchester,  en- 
deavoured to  husband  its  resources  by  turning  useless  mouths 
out  of  the  town,  but  Ireton  inexorably  drove  them  back,  as 
Fairfax  had  done. 

^^  Yesterday,"  says  a  letter  from  Colchester  dated  18th  \ 
August,  1648,  *'  there  came  out  a  woman  and  five  children,  \ 
one  sucking  at  her  breast ;  she  fell  down  at  our  guards,  be-    | 
seeching  them  to  pass  beyond  the  line,  the  people  in  the  town    I 
looking  to  see  if  they  nad  admittance,  resolving  to  follow   / 
them ;   but  the  guards  were  necessitated  to  turn  them  back  / 
again,  or  otherwise  himdreds  would  come  out."    Three  or  four  | 
days  later  a  troop  of  500  women  came  out  of  Colchester, 
and  boldly  marched  towards  Colonel  Rainsborough's  quarters. 

'  Gtfdiner,  Great  Civil  IVar,  iv.,  152. 

*  Nfatthew  Carter,  A  true  relation  cf  that  konourahU  though  unfortunate  ex- 
pedition €f  Kent^  Essex  and  Colchester^  p.  z8o ;  rf.  pp.  158,  170,  196 ;  Rushworth, 
viL,  zai6,  ZS9Z. 

*See  Story's  Impartial  Hidtny  ff  the  Wars  rf  Ireland,  1693,  pt.  il,  p.  38 
and  the  plan  showing  ' '  Ireton's  Fort ' '.    Story  also  mentions  ' '  Cromwell's  Fort/' 
p.  189. 
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He  fired  upon  them  with  blank  cartridge  to  frighten  them 

back,  but  mey  still  came  on.    Rainsborough  then  sent  out  a 

few  soldiers,  with  orders  to  strip  some  of  them.    They  stripped 

four  and  the  rest  ran  ofi^,  but  the  garrison  refused  to  readmit 

them,  and  they  remained  between  the  walls  of  the  town  and 

the  Parliamentary  lines.     Fairfax  when  he  heard  of  it  was 

I  greatly  enraged,  and  remonstrated  with  the  Royalist  com- 

'  manders  for  their  cruelty,  saying  they  should  answer  for  the 

1  blood  of  these  women,  but  his  remonstrance  was  unheeded. 

^  Luckily  for  these  miserable  victims  of  war,  Colchester  sur- 

*  rendered  about  a  week  later .^ 

Something  of  the  same  sort  occurred  at  Limerick. '  The 
besieged  Irisn  were  suffering  from  plaffue  as  well  as  famine. 
**  Great  numbers  of  people,''  says  Ludlow,  ^  endeavoured  to 
get  out  of  the  town,  sent  out  by  the  garrison  either  as  useless 
persons  or  to  spread  the  contagion  amongst  us.  The  Deputy 
*  li,e.y  Ireton)  commanded  them  to  retire,  and  threatened  to 
shoot  any  that  should  come  out  for  the  ftiture ;  but  this  not 
being  sufficient  to  make  them  desist,  he  caused  two  or  three 
tabe  taken  out  in  order  to  be  executed,  and  the  rest  to  be 
whipped  back  into  the  town.  One  of  those  that  were  to  be 
han^d  was  the  daughter  of  an  old  man,  who  was  in  that 
number  which  was  to  be  sent  back ;  he  desired  that  he  might 
be  hanged  in  the  room  of  his  daughter,  but  that  was  refused, 
and  he  with  the  rest  driven  back  mto  tiie  town.  After  which 
a  gibbet  was  erected  in  the  sight  of  the  town  walls,  and  one 
or  two  persons  hanged  up  who  had  been  condemned  for  other 
crimes,  and  by  this  means  they  were  so  terrified  that  we  were 
no  farther  disturbed  on  that  account."' 

iRushwoith,  vii.,  xa33,  1856;  rf.  Carter,  p.  191. 
*  Ludlow,  Memoirs,  L,  884. 


CHAPTER  Vni 

THE  PAY  OF  THE  ARMY 

THE  question  of  the  maintenance  of  the  army  demands 
somewhat  detailed  treatment,  especially  as  it  is  gener* 
ally  passed  over  in  silence  by  military  nistonans.  It  is  not 
easy  ia^ve  a.QOioplete  account  of  ..the  method  in  which  the 
army  wa(s  paid,  fed  and  .dothedy  bccauae  max^.of  the  necessary 
documeaiaace  missimr.  and  because  it  never  occurred  to  any 
ooDtemppraij  writorto  draw  up  a  description  of  ihe  system 
of  inilitieiry  administration  which  existed.  Hiiere  is  a  large 
amount  of  information  about  the  financifd  side  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  even  that  is  in  many  respects  defective.  We  have, 
for  instance,  no  budgets  showing  what  money  was  expended 
cmnually  upon  the  army,  and  how  it  was  expended.  Yet 
there  are  occasional  balance-sheets  of  the  national  income 
and  a  series  of  establishments  of  the  army  from  which  an 
approximate  idea  of  the  militaiy  expenditure  of  the  period 
may  be  gathered. 

Li  the  finrt  years  of  the  war  all  was  confusion,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  compute  the  cost  of  the  army  which  fought 
under  Essex.  When  it  was  reorganised  in  March,  1644,  and 
reduced  to  10,500  men,  ^^80,000  a  month  was  considered  suffi- 
cient for  its  maintenance.  Essex  then  complained  that  ^^34,000 
a  month  was  allowed  for  the  support  of  Manchester's  army.^ 
A  year  later,  with  the  formation  oi  the  New  Model,  fuller  infor- 
mation becomes  accessible.  The  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms 
originally  estimated  that  the  pay  of  the  81,000  men  of  the 
New  Model  would  amount  to  <f  44,966  per  month,  that  is  to 
say  <f  686,000  a  year,  for  as  the  soldiers  were  paid  every  twenty- 

^  Husbands,  OnUnaiugs,  u„  44^.  The  esact  nim  fixed  was  1(90,504.  For 
Essex's  remoDstraiice,  see  Old  Parliamtntary  History,  xiii.,  15ft. 

(188) 
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eight  days,  the  monthly  pay  must  be  multiplied  by  thirteen, 
not  by  twelve,  in  calculating  the  total  for  tne  year.^  But  in 
reality  this  «f  585,000  was  not  sufficient.  The  accounts  of  the 
Treasurers  at  War  for  the  army  under  Fairfax's  command 
show  that  they  received  from  28th  March,  1645,  to  1st  March, 
1647,  «£1,185,551,  and  the  pay  of  the  army  was,  nevertheless, 
many  weeks  in  arrear  at  the  latter  date.^  A  report  presented 
to  Parliament  on  g7th  March,  1647,  showed  that  ^,£831,000 
wafi.  still  ow^ngia  the  New-Model.^  In  the  following  winter 
the  army  was  mcreased  by  adding  one  more  regiment  of  horse 
and  three  of  foot,  so  that  by  the  establishment  of  8rd  No- 
vember, 1647,  its  pay  came  to  ^54,826  per  month,  or  about 
<£705,000  per  annum.^  In  March,  1649,  there  is,  for  the  first 
time,  an  estimate  for  the  cost  of  not  only  the  New  Model, 
but  of  all  the  forces  in  the  pay  of  the  nation  both  in  England 
and  Ireland.  A  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  poimds  a 
month,  or  ^1,560,000  a  year,  was  the  sum  which  the  Council 
of  State  judged  needfiil.^  An  estimate  made  about  two  years 
later,  in  August,  1651,  just  before  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
shows  a  further  increase  resulting  from  the  war  with  Scotland ; 
for  the  sum  necessary  had  then  risen  to  «f  157,000  per  month, 
or  about  <£%,041,0(J0  per  annum.®  Nor  did  the  battle  of 
Worcester  and  the  complete  subjugation  of  Scotland  produce 
so  great  or  so  immediate  a  reduction  of  the  military  charges 
as  might  have  been  expected.  A  report  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment on  2nd  December,  1652,  showed  that  m  spite  of  the  recent 
disbandings  ^1,443,680  would  be  required  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  army  in  the  coming  year.^  In  the  autumn  of 
1654  the  cost  of  the  land  forces  had  slightly  increased ;  for  it 
was  estimated  at  .^16,000  per  month,  that  is  ^1,508,000 
per  annum.^  Under  the  rule  of  the  Protector,  however,  there 
was  a  considerable  reduction,  and  in  April,  1657,  Cromwell 

1  Cal,  State  Papers,  Dom.,  1644-45,  P*  ^3^ »  Husbands,  Ordinances,  il,  599. 
'Grey's  Examination  ef  Seats  "  History  of  the  Puritans^*  iii. ,  Appendix  iii.,  iv. 
^  Common^  Journals ,  ▼.,  za6. 

^This  establishment  is  printed  at  length  in  the  Journals  of  the  Lords,  x.,  66. 
^CaL  State  Papers,  Dom,,  1649-50^  p.  98 ;  Commons*  Journals,  vi.,  157. 

*  Common/  Journals,  vi.,  6x7. 

7  "  Report  of  Col.  Downes,"  Common/  Journals,  vil.  994. 

*  Antiquarian  Repertory,  iL,  za. 
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rou^y  estimated  the  pay  of  the  army  as  coming  to  upwards 
of  J^l,100,000  per  annum.^  This  was  probabfy  an  under- 
estimate ;  for,  in  April,  1669,  under  Richard  Cromwell,  the 
army  cost  about  £\^9AAfiQ0  per  annum,  the  increase  being 
pEurtly  due  to  the  cost  of  the  troops  servine  in  Flanders.^  A 
yegx  later,  when  the  Long  Parliament  triumphed  over  the 
acmy  aiid  Monck  became  commander-in-chief,  a  repewed 
a1;jteinpt  was  made  to  reduce  the  military*  expenditure.  The 
establ&hment  for  the  forces  in  England  and  Wales,  dated 
27th  February,  1659-60,  came  to  <£'688,093,  including  the 
cost  of  the  garrisons.'  But  as  the  forces  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland  cannot  have  cost  much  less  than  <f  600,000  a  year, 
the  real  reduction  was  not  much  over  <£100,000.  Finally,  to 
complete  this  series  of  figures,  it  may  be  ctdded  that  in  the 
autumn  of  166^  when  the  final  disbanding  of  the  arm^  took  \ 
place^  nearly  ^00,000  had  to  be  raised  in  order  to  pay  off  \ 
the  forces  m'lESj^Tahd  and  Scotland.^ 

Taking  the  whole  period  from  the  King's  death  to  the 
Restoration,  it  is  clear  that  the  cost  of  the  army  ran  from 
^1,800,000  to  about  «£^000,000  per  annum. 

The^pay  of  the  pnyate  soldier  varied  slightly  at  different 
dates  between  1645  and  1660.  When  the  New  Model  was 
originally  organised  fh^  ^^^^  "oldjpr  Vfifl  rn^^  Hghtr^nr?  i^day, 
tl|£.(lt»^n  one  and  sixpence,  an4  the  troop^  in  a  legiment 
of  horse  two  shillings.^  In  1649  a  change  took  place.  In 
1645  the  average  price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  had  been  about 
thirty-five  shillings,  in  1647-48  it  was  over  sixty-two  shillings, 
in  1^^49  it  was  over  sixty-seven  shillings,  in  1649-60  it  was 
sixty-five  sliillings  and  sixpence.^  Everything  was  therefore 
deaxsj^jaad  th^  pay.  of  the  soldiers  was  msuflicient  to  defray 
thacost  of  their  food  and  lodging.  Their  whole  pay  in  fact 
hardly  sufficed  for  the  purpose.  It  was  said  that  in  many 
cfUKft  pamk.  were  ^^  obliged  to  allow  sixteen-pence  per  diem 
or  more  ror  a  foot  soldier,  and  three  shillings  for  a  horse  and 
man,  to  aygid  the  Quartering  of  them  ".    Unless.  theiL  pay  was 


1  Speech  xiii.  in  Carlyle^  axst  April,  1657. 

^Common/  Journals,  vil,  628-30.  ^HarUian  AiSS.,  6,844,  f«  i^^* 

«  Old  ParliameHiary  HisUtry,  udii. .  3 ;  Common^  Journals,  viii.,  176. 
^CaL  State  Papers,  Dom,,  x644'-45.  P*  ^S^!  Commons'  Journals,  iv.,  x& 
*  Rogers,  History  of  Prices,  v.,  8a& 
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raised^  either  the  soldiers  would  be  half-starved  or  the  people 
on  whom,  thsy  were  billeted  would  be  ruined.  Acebidingly 
on  ISth  May,  16499  Parliament  passed  an  Act  raising  the  pay 
all  round  **  In  regard  of  the  present  dearth,"  an  additional 
penny  a  day  was  added  to  the  pay  of  every  foot  soldier  in 
rga^n,  twopence  a  day  to  th^  belong!^  to  foot  legi- 
ments  in  the  neld,  and  threepence  a  day  to  troopers  and 
dragoons.^ 

A  similar  sum  was  abo  added,  under  the  same  conditions, 
as  ^*  billet-money,"  in  order  to  enable  the  soldiers  to  ^y  the 
cost  of  their  quarters.  This  additional  pay,  or  such  propor- 
tion of  it  as  he  thought  fit,  the  Lord-Greneral  was  empowered 
to  assign  to  the  different  regiments  of  the  army  under  his 
command.^  For  the  next  five  years,  therefore,  there  was  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  pay  of  the  soldiers.  Foot  soldiers 
of  the  army  in  Scotland  in  1651  got  tenpence  a  day,  dragoons 
two  shillings,  and  troopers  half  a  crown.'  This  lasted  till 
1655,  when,  by  a  resolution  of  the  Council  of  State  on  SOth 
July,  the  pay  of  each  foot  soldier  in  England  and  Scotland 
was  reduced  to  ninepence  a  day  for  the  fidd  forces  and  eight- 
pence  for  those  in  garrison.  At  the  same  time  troopers 
were  reduced  from  two  and  sixpence  to  two  and  threepence 
per  diem,  and  dragoons  from  two  shillings  to  one  and  eight- 
pence  per  diem.^  The  reduction  was  reasonable,  for  the  cost 
of  living  was  now  much  less  than  in  1649.  In  1653-64  the 
average  price  of  wheat  was  twenty-five  shillings  a  quarter,  in 
1654-55  little  more  than  twenty-one  shillings  a  quarter.^ 
Moreover,  it  was  for  financial  reasons  absolutely  necessary  to 
economise  by  diminishing  the  pay  of  the  army  and  by  disband- 
iog  superfluous  troops.  Najturally,  however,  it  excited  some 
discontent  amongst  the  soldiers,  which  the  opponents  of  the 

1 "  An  Act  far  the  more  certain  and  constant  Supply  of  the  Soldiery  with  Pay 
and  for  the  preventing  of  any  further  oppression  or  damage  to  the  people  by  free 
quarter  or  bulet,"  lath  May,  1649;  c/,  Commons'  /oumals,  vl,  aoS. 

'  See  TMe  Moderate.  X9th  to  96th  June,  1649,  for  Fairfax's  orders  as  to  the  assign- 
ment of  this  additional  pay. 

*  Establishment  for  the  Army  in  Scotland,  aoth  October,  1651,  Ciarke  AfSS,, 
xliiL,  X. 

*Cal  Siaie  Papers,  Dom,,  1655.  p.  859;  Establishment  for  the  Army  in 
Scotland,  a6th  July,  1655,  Clarke  MSS.,  zliil.  54. 

*  Rogers,  History  ofPrices^  v.,  896. 
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PrttiaofaN:  slxove  to  utilise  by  representing  the  diminution  as 
really  caused  by  the  extravagance  of  his  court  and  household. 

"  Truly,''  wrote  a  pamphleteer,  **  my  bowels  yearn  for  the 
poor  soldiers,  who  have  run  so  many  hazards  and  fouffht 
so   many  famous  battles,  stormed  so  many  towns,  waded 
through  so  many  rivers  with  the  loss  of  limbs  and  blood; 
besides  all  the  hunger  and  cold  and  lodging  on  the  ground, 
which  they  have  gone  through   during  summer  service  in 
winter  season ;  and  after  all  this  to  have  the  tenth  .part    | 
of  their  pay  taken  away  and   spent  in  your  new  co^jrt,    ' 
tljat  the  fl;entlemen  Ushers,  the  gentlemen   Waiters,   tiie    ' 
Grooms  of  the  Stole,  gentlemen  Sewers,  besides  the  fidlers 
and  others  that  I  could  name  which  shine  in  their  silver 
ai^d  gold,  and  that  these  might  be  maintained  the  poor 
soldier  must  pay  a  penny  a  day."^ 

Two  and  threepence  a  day  for  the  horse,  one  and  eight- 
pence  for  the  dragoons,  and  ninepence  for  the  foot,  con- 
tinued to  be  the  regular  scale  of  pay  until  the  Restoration. 

There  was  a  slight  change  however  in  l^fiS.  Com  sud- 
denly went  up  again,  and  in  1658-59  its  average  price  was 
nearly  fifty-eight  shillings  a  quarter.  Moreover^  the  death 
of  Cromwell  wd  the  accession  of- the  feeble  Rirhard  gave  an 
dppQrtrmity  to  the  discontented  in  the  aciny.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1658,  a  petition  was  circulated  in  Fleetwood's  regiment 
of  horse  for  an  increase  of  threepence  a  day  in  their  pay,  so 
as  to  restore  the  rate  which  had  existed  before  the  reduction 
of  1655.     But  a  court-martial  punished  the  promoter  by  ez- 

Rulsion  from  the  army,  and  no  more  was  heard  of  the  petition.* 
Fevertheless  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  reason  in  the 
demand,  and  on  Slst  May,  1659,  the  restored  Long  Parlia- 
ment voted  that  the  foot  quartered  in  London  should  receive 
an  additional  penny  per  day  and  the  horse  threepence.' 

During  the  same  period  some  changes  also  took  place  in  the 
pay  of  the  officers.    That  of  the  infantry  officers  remained 


^  Tk€  Ficture  dfa  New  Courtier ,  1656,  p^  xo. 

*  Clarke  Papers^  iii.,  Z7a  Bordeaux  in  a  letter  to  Mazarin,  dated  a9th  Sept, 
1658,  says  that  within  the  last  few  days  the  pay  of  the  foot  had  heen  raised  by  two- 
pence a  day,  and  that  of  the  horse  by  fourpence  (Ouisot,  Richard  Cromwell,  i., 
^).    This  statement,  however,  appears  to  be  inaccnrate. 

*  Commons*  Joumak^  rL ,  669^ 
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unaltered.  From  1648  to  1660  a  colonel  of  foot  received  a 
pound  a  day,  a  lieutenant-colonel  fifteen  shillings,  a  major 
thirteen,  a  captain  eight,  a  lieutenant  four,  an  ensign  three. 
But  the  pay  of  officers  of  horse  varied  slightly  at  different 
periods.^  A  colonel  received  throughout  the  period  from  1647 
to  the  Restoration  twenty-two  shillings  per  diem ;  a  major 
fifteen  shillings  and  eightpence,  a  captain  ten  shillings.  A 
lieutenant's  pay,  which  was  five  shillings  and  fourpence  a  day 
in  1648,  rose  to  seven  shillings  in  1655,  and  finally  settled  in 
1660  at  six  shillings.  A  comet's  pay  rose  from  four  shillings 
and  eightpence  in  1645  to  five  shillings  and  fourpence  in  1665 
and  five  shillings  in  1660.  A  quartermaster's  remained 
throughout  fixed  at  four  shillings  a  day.  In  the  case  of  all 
these  officers  an  additional  sum  was  granted  for  horses,  and 
varied  according  to  their  rank.  A  colonel,  for  instance,  in 
1651  drew  pay  for  six  horses  at  two  shillings  a  day  for  each, 
so  that  he  had  an  additional  twelve  shillings  a  day  from  this 
source.  A  major  or  a  captain  was  at  that  date  also  allowed 
six  horses  at  the  same  rate,  and  subalterns  from  two  to  four 
according  to  their  rank.  But  during  the  later  years  of  the 
Protectorate,  when  England  was  at  peace,  a  colonel  was  paid 
for  three  horses  only  and  subalterns  for  two. 

From  these  figures  it  is  evident  that  the  queers  both  of 
horse  and  foot  were  well  paid.     As  to  the  private  soliliers, 
^  trooi}ers  in  a  regiment  of  sfigular  cavalry  were  very  well  paid, 
'  but  the  foot  soldier  was  much  less  handsomely  treated.    The 
infantryman  of  the  New  Model  with  his  eightpence  a  day 
,  received,  in  Mr.  Gardiner's  words,  **Q»ly  a  penny  more  than 
the  daily  remuneration  of  the,  agricultural  labourer,^ and  no 
more  than  had  been  paid  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  her  soldiers 
at  the  end  of  her  reign.^    If  we  take  the  higher  estimate  given 
by  Thorold  Rogers,  who  calculates  that  the  average  remunera- 
tion of  the  labourer  between  1640  and  1660  was  frtim  ten- 

^Tbe  figures  which  follow  are  taken  firom  the  establishments  for  the  years 
mentioned.  The  only  one  printed  in  fi^  is  that  of  3Td  November,  1647,  Ltrds* 
Journals^  x.,  66.  Extracts  from  the  Scottish  establishments  from  1655  are  printed 
in  Mackinnon's  History  of  the  Coldstream  Guards ,  ii.,  378-di.  The  Scottish 
establishment  of  sxst  December,  1657,  is  printed  in  Scotland  and  the  ProtectoraUy 
P*  373i  an<l  the  establishments  of  1651  and  1655  for  that  country  are  amongst  the 
ClarMeAfSS.f  zliil,  i,  54.  That  for  fioglaiid,  pasted  in  February,  x66o,  is  Harkian 
MS,,  6,844,  f*  x89. 

^GreatCndl  War,  il,  195. 
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pence  to  a  shillinff  a  day,^  it  is  clear  that  the  foot  soldier, 
whose  pay  at  its  nighest  never  rose  to  more  than  t^iipence, 
was  comparatively  in  a  still  worse  position  than  Mr.  Gardiner    ^^ 
supposes.     In  either  case  it  was  not  th^^,h|s^  ^^^  of  P^y    £7 
whj^hattr^te^  men  to  enlist  In  tb^  JLn£Qa]ktJ^^4yQd.thiQ,JQUBcessity  i^ " 
of  resorting  to  impressment  becomes  easy  to  eaq^datn. 

it  is  not  easy  to  compare  the  rate  of  payment  in  the 
Cromwellian  army  with  that  in  force  in  the  army  of  to-day, 
because  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  the  relative 
value  of  money  then  and  now.  So  many  different  elements 
have  to  be  taken  into  account  that  an  exact  estimate  becomes 
impossible.  Speaking  roughly,  it  may  be  calculated  that  the 
value  of  money  was  at  least  three  times  as  much  as  it  is  now.^ 
Taking  this  ratio  as  a  basis,  the  eightpence  or  tenpence  the 

f>rivate  of  foot  received  may  be  held  equivedent  to  two  shil- 
ings  or  two  and  sixpence  a  day,  that  is  to  fourteen  shillings 
or  seventeen  shillings  and  sixpence  per  week.  The  troopei^s 
two  shillings  or  hfiJf-crown  would  therefore  mean  six  shillings 
or  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  a  day,  that  is  two  guineas  or 
two  guineas  and  a  half  per  week.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  troQf^er  had  .to  provide  for  the  keep  of  his 
hors^^t  of  this  sum,  and  that  deductions  were  made  from 
the  pay'bTTSbtTi  infentry  and  cavalry  for  their  food  and 
clothing.  Applying  the  same  calculation  to  the  officers,  the 
comparatively  high  rate  at  which  they  were  paid  becomes 
obvious.  The  coJbnel  of  foot  with  his  £\  a  day  received  a 
sum  equivalent  to  about  <f  1,S00  a  year,  the  captain  the 
equivalent  of  ei^480,  the  lieutenant  <£S40,  the  ensign  <£^180. 
As  to  the  officers  of  cavalry,  the  variation  in  their  pay  caused 
by  the  different  number  of  horses  allowed  for  at  different 
dates  makes  the  comparison  more  difficult.  If  the  allowance 
for  horses  is  included,  as  it  should  be,  the  pay  of  a  colonel  of 

'  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices,  v.,  666^ 

'  Mr.  J.  Cordy  Jeaflfreson,  in  editin^g  the  Middlesex  Session  Rolls  for  the  period 
of  Charles  the  Second,  habitually  multiplies  the  fines  imposed  on  delinquents  oy  five 
in  order  to  compute  their  amount  in  modem  money  (vol.  iv. ,  pp.  59,  267).  But 
taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  a  soldier's  maintenance,  iMginff,  and  equip- 
ment, between  1642  and  1660.  and  the  comparative  wages  paid  in  dimsrent  trades, 
it  appears  to  me  that  this  would  be  a  great  overestimate.  I  calculate  that  the 
shilling  was  worth  between  three  and  four  times  as  much  as  it  is  now,  so  far  as 
the  soldier  was  concerned.  In  the  text,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  I  take  the  lower 
figure. 
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cavalry  was,  roughly  speaking,  from  JSljBOO  to  J^OOO  per 
annum,  and  that  of  a  captain  from  dP720  to  ^1,S00,  dunng 
the  period  from  1647  to  the  Restoration. 

Besides  their  pay  there  were  special  rewards  for  good 
service  for  all  rankiB  of  the  army. 

Parliament  was  very  libecal  in  bestowing,  pecuniary  rewards 
upon  its  generals  and  officers.  Esg^  was  voted  lands  worth 
£lj)J)0(lA  yeaj:.  Fairfax  obtained  an  estate  worth  «f  4,000  a 
y€«r  and  ^10,000  down ;  ^  on  Cromwell  there  were  bestowed 
m  1646  lands  worth  ^^600  a  year,  and  in  1651^1  after 
Worcester,  lands  to  the  value  of  a  further  £4s fiOO  a  year.* 
Officers  of  lower  rank  and  less  eminent  merit  received  smaller 
gjfts :  Lambert  -^1,000  a  year ;  Whalley  and  Monck  J'SOO 
a  year ;  Okey  £S00 ;  Alured  d^200.'  In  all  tbfi«ft.JC»scy  the 
confiscated.landa.  of  the  Royalists  were  the  fund  frpm  which 
tha,gift  was  furnished.  Tnere  were  some  Republicans  who 
regarded  this  lavish  liberality  as  a  waste  of  public  money. 
When  Ireton  received  the  news  that  Parliament  had  voted 
him  J%,000  a  year,  he  said:  **They  had  many  just  debts 
which  he  desired  they  would  pay  before  they  made  any  such 
presents:  that  he  had  no  need  of  tlieir  land  and  therefore 
would  not  have  it ;  and  that  he  should  be  more  contented  to 
see  them  doing  the  service  of  the  nation,  than  so  liberal  in 
disposing  of  the  public  treasure  ".  *^  And  truly,''  adds  Lud- 
low, who  reports  this  speech,  ^*  I  believe  he  was  in  earnest."  ^ 

At  the  same  time  mfis  of  money  were  voted  to  officers  who 
performed  some  distmguished  serviQe.  Major  Bethell,  who 
led  the  desperate  charge  which  won  the  battle  of  Langport, 
was  voted  a  sum  of  £W0^  Officers  whom  the  generals  sent 
to  bear  Parliament  the  news  of  a  victory  were  invariably 
rewarded  in  this  way.  Major  Berry,  who  brought  Cromwell  s 
Preston  despatch,  was  given  J^SOO ;  Major  Harrison,  sent  up 
by  Fairfax  to  report  Curing's  defeat  at  Langport,  was  voted 
a  couple  of  horses.^ 

Parliament  also  bestowed  decorations  on  both  generals  and 
^  ^officers.     After  Naseby,  Fairfax  was  given  ^  a  feir  Jewel  set 

^  Commoms*  Journals,  iv.,  679 ;  v.,  493 ;  vi.,  325,  028-99. 
*/Ud,»  vii.,  15 ;  Lord/  Journals ,  viii.,  144-46;  Tkurloe  Papers j  i.,  75. 
.  ^Commons'  Journals,  vii.,  14.  ^  Ludlow,  Memoirs^  i.,  386. 

^Common/  Journals^  iv.,  aoB.  ^/Hd.,  iv.,  ao8 ;  v.,  68a 
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with  rich  diamonds  of  very  ^reat  value,''  and  a  deputation  of 
Members  of  Parliament  ^*  tied  it  in  blue  riband  and  put  it 
about  his  neck ".  After  the  victory  of  Dunbar,  Parliament 
ordered  that  medals  should  be  prepared  for  all,  both  officers 
^JuLgpJ^iers,  **  that  were  in  this  service  in  Scotland  "  (10th  Sep- 
tember, 1650).^  Thomas  Simon  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  to 
draw  the  head  of  the  Lord-Greneral  that  it  mi^ht  be  engraved 
on  the  medals.  Cromwell  himself  suggested  wai  a  picture  of 
the  Parliament  should  be  set  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side 
an  army  ^  with  this  inscription  over  the  head  of  it,  *  The  Lord 
of  Hosts,'  which  was  our  word  that  day  " ;  but  he  remonstrated 
against  the  proposed  portrait  of  himself,  saying,  ^*  it  will  be 
very  thankfully  acknowledged  by  me,  if  you  will  spare  the 
having  n^j^jgffigifiSLixk  it".  But  Parliament  insisted^  affd  the 
Dunbar  '"^''^«'  Vrrf  the  victor's  image  in  spite,  of  hia  wishes.' 

What  makes  this  vote  of  Parliament  more  memorable 
is  that  it  was  the  Sat  time  a  medal  was  voted  to  the 
common  soldier.  The  small  gold  medal  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum  is  probably  a  specimen  of  those  given  to  the 
higher  officers,  whue  the  large  silver  ones,  whioi  are  more 
common,  represent  those  received  by  officers  of  lower  rank. 
Perhaps  the  private  soldiers  received  their  promised  medfiJ  in 
copper,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  ever  received  one 
at  all^  and  it  is  possible  that  they  obtained  a  gratuity 
instead. 

Gratuities  in  money  were  indeed  the  usual  method  of 
rewfudiDg  prfvates  who  distinguished  themselves  by  some 
notable  exploit,  or  risked  their  lives  in  some  extraordinary 
pi^  of  service.  The  men  who  captured  Royalist  flags  at 
Marston  Moor  and  at  Dunbar  were  given  ten  shillings  apiece.' 
At  the  assault  on  Bristol  the  bearers  of  the  ladders  for  the 
storming  party  were  promised  five  shillings  each.  At  the 
siege  of  Snerbome  Castle  the  besiegers  fell  short  of  cannon- 
bafis,  so  the  soldiers  ^^  fetched  off  the  bullets  that  we  had 
shot  from  under  the  enemy's  walls,  and  had  sixpence  apiece 

*  Markham,  Life  oftlu  Great  Lord  Fairfax^  p.  435 ;  Lodlow,  Memoirs,  i.,  130 ; 
Sprigge,  Anglia  Redtviva,  p.  164. 

'Carlyle,  Cromwell,  Letter  dxv. ;  Hcnfrey,  Numismaia  Cromwelliana^  pp. 
{•9;  Common^  Joumais,  vl,  465. 

^Rxchepior  MSS, :  Report  on,  the  Papers  cfMr,  Lsyhnu  Popkaim^  p.  75. 
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for  e^ery  buUet  they  so  faroug^t  o^  whidi  were  wixth  as 
much  to  the  service  at  that  time".^ 

A  much  more  important  addition  to  the  private  soldier's 
pay  was  what  was  termed  ^  lawful  plunder  ".  Hie  horse,  the 
a(in%.  and  even  the  contents  of  a  prisoner's  'pockets,  weft 
regarded  as  the  legitimate  prize  of  his  captor.'  A  news- 
paper adds  to  its  narrative  of  the  victory  at  Naseby  the 
following  intelligence. 

*^  We  hear  Cromwell's  sometime  resiment  are  grown  wiser, 
if  it  may  be  so  called :  for  having  hcJped  to  beat  the  enemy 
out  of  the  field,  they  did  not  as  at  Marston  Moor,  leave  them 
that  fought  least  to  get  most,  but  fell  upoq  the  good  hpoiy 
as  well  as  others:  some  had  jewels,  others  diamond  rings, 
others  gold,  some  were  content  with  silver,  good  apparel, 
horses,  and  what  else  th^  could  gei.**' 

A  soldier's  best  chance  iot  lawful  plunder  was  the  capture 
of  a  town  Of  fortress  by  assault.     In  such  cases  it  was'usually 

a*  'ven  up  to  pillage  for  a  definite  length  of  time.  When 
onck  stormed  Dundee  in  I6SI  he  allowed  his  men  to 
plqjider  the  town  for  twenty-four  hours.  **The  soldiers," 
8AJ9  a  contemporary  narrative,  ''had  the  plunder  of  the 
town  for  all  that  day  and  nijriit,  and  had  very  large  prize, 
many  inhabitant.  J  Edin^  and  other7l«c2^hStving 
sent  their  ware  and  geer  thither."  ^  The  ships  taken  in  the 
harbour  seem  to  have  been  originally  reserved  for  the  reward 
of  the  officers,  and  when  the  commissioners  with  the  army  pro- 
posed to  sell  tiiem  for  the  State's  benefit,  Monck  remonstrated, 
saying  that  the  officers  had  no  other  prize,  and  that  the 
soldiers  who  had  the  booty  of  the  town  would  be  in  a  better 

i^rigge,  Anglia  Rediviva,  pp.  9a,  93, 105. 

\\Tke  Swedish  InUlligeHcer,  describiiig  the  capture  of  a  party  of  Imperialist 
hone  bj  the  Swedes,  aajs,  "  'Qieir  horses  and  arms  and  buff  coats  were  goo|d  spoil 
to  those  that  took  them,  and  so  was  their  fMMMb*s  meant  too  (i.e.,  a  month's  pay), 
^^M^blch  by  the  law  of  arms  th(;y  were  to  pay  for  ransom  "  (iv.,  45).  In  England, 
Sprigge,  narrating  the  storming  of  Sherborne.  sa3rs  the  Royalist  soldiers  threw  down 
their  anns  and^cried  for  quarter, ' '  wJuch  our  soldiers  (inchning  rather  to  boo^y  than 
revenge)  gave  them,  but  stripped  they  weretotte  porpose**.  Ag«un,  at  the  cap- 
tlkre  or  a  cfanrth,  which  was  used  as  anomwork  to  Tiverton  Castle,  "  our  soldiers 
.  .  .  made  all  within  prisoners,  plundered  them,  and  stripped  most  of  them  to  their 
shirts,  y^  gave  them,  their  lives    (Anglia  Rediviva,  pp.  95, 155). 

*  Cromnoelliana^  p.  19,  quoting  the  Moderate  Intelligencer  for  19th  to  96th  June, 
1645. 

*  ScaiUmd  and  ike  OunmonweaUk^  p.  la. 
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condition  than  the  officers,  who  had  had  but  a  fortnight's  pay 
for  a  long  time,  and  had  no  money  to  buy  themselves  clothes.^ 

At  the  capture  of  Sherborne  Castle  in  J645  we  are  specifiJly 
told  that  Fairfax's  soldiers  got  plunder  of  great  v^ue,  and 
that  the  ne:^  day  t^^y  held  a  public  market  and  sold  what 
th^  could  not  carry  away  to  the  country  people.^  Still 
more  vivid  is  Sprigge's  description  of  the  sack  of  Basing 
House  a  few  months  later. 

^  The  plunder  of  the  soldier  continued  till  Tuesday  night. 
One  soldier  had  ISO  pieces  in  gold  for  his  share,  others  phte, 
others  jewels:  amongst  the  rest,  one  got  three  bags  of 
silver,  which  (he  being  not  able  to  keep  his  own  counsel)  grew 
to  be  common  pillage  amount  the  rest,  and  the  fellow  had 
but  one  half-crown  kft  for  himself  at  lacrt:. 

*^  Also  the  soldiers  sold  the  wheat  to  country  people,  which 
they  held  up  at  good  rates  a  while,  but  afterwaros  tne  market 
fell,  and  there  was  some  abatements  for  haste.  After  that 
they  sold  the  household-stuff,  whereof  there  was  good  store ; 
and  the  country  loaded  away  many  carts,  and  continued  a 
ffreat  while  fetching  out  all  manner  of  household-stuff,  till  they 
bad  fetched  out  all  the  stools,  chairs,  and  other  lumber,  all 
which  they  sold  to  the  country  people  by  piecemeal.  In  these 
great  houses  there  was  not  one  iron  bar  left  in  all  the  windows 
(save  only  what  was  in  the  fire)  before  night.  And  the  last 
work  of  all  was  tlie  lead,  and  by  Thursday  morning  they  had 
hardly  left  one  gutter  about  the  house.  And  what  the 
soldiers  left,  the  fire  took  hold  on."' 

Incidents  of  this  nature  were  not  frequent,  for  by  no  means 
all  the  towns  and  fortresses  taken  by  assault  were  given  up 

1  Scotland  and  the  Commontoealtk,  p.  i8.  When  the  Scottish  army  under  Leslie 
stormed  Newcastle  (October,  1645),  ^  method  of  plnndering  more  profitable  to  the 
officers  was  adopted.  "After  the  entrance  there  was  little  bloudshed,  but  the 
common  Souldier  betooke  himselfe  to  what  he  could,  the  Officer  almost  to  what  he 
would.  For  herein  the  Scots  are  more  orderly  then  the  English.  Among  our  Armies 
commonly  the  Souldier  gets  the  greatest  share  of  the  spoile,  the  Officers  generally 
being  not  so  earnest  at  the  prey;  and  the  English  Souldiers  are  not  so  easily 
commanded  as  the  Scots  in  such  a  case.  For  the  Scots  Souldiers  will  very  orderly 
stand  SentineU  at  the  dore  they  are  appointed  to.  and  for  some  small  matter  pre- 
serve a  house  with  its  appurtenances  for  their  Commanders,  so  that  the  Towne 
was  not  (especially  the  best  houses)  spoiled  in  specie,  but  ondvipurged  by  a  com- 
position, which  was  fortuitous,  according  as  the  nature  of  the  Chapmen  was,  some 
giood  bargaines.  some  ill "  (Bowles,  Manifest  Truths,  1646,  p.  10). 

'Sprigge,  Anglia  Rediviva,  p.  96.  */did,,  p.  151. 
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to  plunder.  The  practice  had  many  evil  results,  though 
|U  long  usag^  hadL  inade  it  regarded  a^  a  sort  of  light^jof 
which  the  soldiers  could  hard^  be  deprived.  It  waa  dd^te- 
ribus  Co  'discipline,  and  gave  the  soldiera  a  taste  for  plunder- 
ing which  it  subsequently  required  severe  measures  to  check. 
It  was  more  destructive  to  property  than  profitable  to  the 
soldiers  themselves,  for  they  got  little  for  their  spoils  when 
tKey  sold  them,  and  did  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  obtain 
them.  Hence  in  England  the  expedient  of  giving  the  soldiers 
w^  a^gratuity  ui  lieu  of  the  right  to  plunder  was  usuaU^"  Bi£lftpted, 
^  especially  when  populous  towns  were  to  be  captured  by 
assault.  This  composition  was  known  as  *^  storm-^oney ''• 
At  Bridgwater,  for  instance,  in  July,  1648,  the  soldiers  of  the 
New  Model  were  promised  five  shillings  a  man,  and  as  pay- 
ment was  delayed  they  finally  received  six  shillings  each.^  At 
the  assault  on  Bristol  in  tUe  following  September,  Fairfax  en- 
gaged that  they  should  have  a  fortnight's  extra  pay  in  lieu  of 
^^^lunder.  "To  prevent,**  wrote  the  commissioners  with  the 
army  to  the  Speaker,  *^that  ruin  which  must  have  fallen 
upon  the  city  by  their  storming  it,  had  not  their  appetite 
been  cloyed  by  the  expectation  of  this  promise,  than  which  a 
more  noble  act  was  not  to  be  expected,  nor  more  nobly  enter- 
tained  both  by  officer  and  soldier,  who  obeyed  the  general's 
commands  therein  to  the  fiill  satisfaction  of  the  city.  And 
the  purchase  of  so  great  a  benefit  to  a  city  of  such  concern* 
ment  we  presume  to  say  was  not  dear  at  fourteen  days'  pay  to 
the  soldier."  It  would  have  cost  the  city,  they  continued,  ten 
times  as  much  had  the  soldiers  "  been  their  own  carvers  ".  So 
clear  was  this  that  the  citizens  willingly  advanced  J^5,000 
towards  the  .£12,000  required  to  fulfil  tiie  general's  promise.' 
Eyen  when  towns  capitulated,  a  ransom  of  thi^iund  was 
ofiben  exacts.  At  the  surrender  of  Rea£ng  in  April,  1648, 
the  soldiers  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  **  tp  forl^r  plundering  " 
were  promised  twelve  shillings  a  man  over  and  above  their 
pay.  But-JthcL.  treasury  of  the  Pfirliament  was  empty,  and 
as  neither  pay  nor  jyatuity   waa  fnrthffwaingi  .a^^neral 

^Sprigge,  AiurHa  Rediviva,  pp.  8i,  io6.  See  also  Co/.  Stait  Paftrs^  Dom,, 
1645-47,  p.  198,  Cromwell's  warrant  to  pay  five  shillings  apiece  to  the  Kx>t  soldiers 
present  at  the  capture  of  Winchester. 

^Report  on  the  AiSS.  tf  the  Duke  of  PoriUmd^  L,  984. 
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mi(tiny  was  the  result.^  Seven  years  later^  when  Cromwell 
besieged  Kflkeiiiiyj-ite  informed  the  mayor  in  the  course  of 
the  n^otiations  which  preceded  its  surrender,  that  to  save 
the  city  from  pillage  ^' I  promised  the  soIdieQ^^  that,  if  we 
sl)puld  take  it  bv  stonUi  the  iioJbahitaAta. shall  give  them  a 
reasonable  gratiiity  m  money  in  lieu  of  pillages;  and  so 
made  it  death  for  any  man  to  plunder".  Accordingly, 
when  the  city  surrendered  in  order  to  avoid  the  threatened 
assault,  its  inhabitants  were  obliged  tq.  pay  a  ransom  qf 
j^OOP  as  a  recompense  for  the  forbearance  of  the  soldiery.* 
One  more 'Illustration  of  the  importance  attached  by  me 
soldier  to  this  question  of  lawful  plunder  is  supplied  by  the 
history  of  the  expedition  sent  by  Cromwell  to  the  West 
Indies.  When  the  army  under  Venables  was  preparing  to 
attack  San  Doming,  a  dispute  arose  about  the  disposed  of 
the  plunder  which  it  was  expected  to  find  in  the  city.  The 
dvil  commissioners  entrusted  by  CromweU  with  a  share  in 
the  management  of  the  expedition  insisted  that  *'  all  preys 
and  booties  got  by  sea  or  land  **  should  be  employed  for  the 
public  service.  Venables  remonstrated.  Ships  and  lai^e 
quantities  of  treasure  captured  in  towns  or  forts  might  be 
so  disposed  of,  but  tg^attempt  to  reserve  captured  prop- 
erf^,  of  every  kind  or  "  all  sorts  of  pillage  ^  lor  that  pur- 
pose would  dfsgUBt  both  soldiers  and  officers,  and  cause 
a^jowtiny.  "For  this  was  so  contrary,"  says  Venables, 
^^to  what  had  been  praclised^ln.'XSQ^^aad  a&  T  doubted  it 
would  be  impossible  to  satisfy  them ;  and  how  to  bring  them 
from  pay  and  plunder  both  (which  they  had  in  England) 
to  have  neither  pay  nor  plunder,  without  the  provicung  of 
some  fit  medium,  I  thougnt  was  impossible.  The  thing  was 
imparted  to  the  officers,  and  a  fortnight's  pay  propounded 
to  them  in  lieu  of  the  pillage  of  Santo  Domingo.  The  officers 
being  in  arrears,  ana  many  of  them  coming  in  hopes  of 
pilla^  into  a  country  where  they  conceived  gold  as  plentiful 
as  stones,  demanded  three  months.  I  with  entreaty  drew 
them  to  accept  of  six  weeks'  pay."  At  first,  however,  the 
commissioners  declined  to  guarantee  the  performance  of  any 

i^day,  History  of  the  Long  Parliament^  ed.  1854,  |X  afj^ 
^Carlyte,  CromweU,  Letter  czxvi. 
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such  engagement  of  the  general's,  and  when  thej  did  agree 
to  a  compromise  they  clogged  their  promise  with  many  con- 
ditions. The  result  was  that  a  mutinous  spirit  spread 
through  the  whole  anny,  and  helped  to  produce  thp  failure 
which  followed.^ 

In  this  last  case  pander  was  suggested  as  a  substitute  for 
Dgj^  but  generally  it  was  a  mere  supplement  to  it,  the  more 
important  because  the  soldier's  j^ay  was  generally  in  airears. 
Throughout  the  whole  period  tlie  grievance  of  the  soldier 
was  not  tliat  his  pay  was  insufficient,  but  that  it  was  always 
overdue.  From  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  army  under 
the  £!arl  of  Essex  suffered  continually  from  the  want  of  its 
pay,  and  was  at  times,  as  we  have  seen,  reduced  to  great 
extremities.  That  of  Manchester,  which  was  more  regularly 
paid,  suiiered  also,  though  in  a  much  less  degree.  Whei^the 
New  Model  army  was  organised,  '*  constant  pay  "  was  the  in- 
ducement held  out  by  Parliament  to  tiie  soldiers  and  officers 
who  served  in  its  ranks.  The  pay  of  the  soldtef  "  was  no 
longer  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  spasmodic  efforts  of  reluctant 
committee  men,  or  of  the  scarcely  less  spasmodic  efforts  of  a 
popular  assembly.  It  was  to  be  securea  on  a  fixed  taxation, 
for  the  full  amount  of  which  the  counties  were  to  be  respon- 
sible, and  lest  there  should  be  any  difficulty  in  the  first 
starting  of  the  new  financifiJ  machinery,  the  City  had  agreed 
to  advance  no  less  a  sum  than  .£80,000."  *  The  method  of 
taxation  adopted  was  a  monthly  assessment  on  real  and 
personal  PiTjperty,  levied  on  seventeen  counties,  e!t  a  rate 
ranging  from  £ifiOO  a  month  for  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and 
<£8,000  in  the  case  of  Middlesex,  to  .£184  a  month  for  Rut- 
land. This  system  of  monthly  assessments,  subsequently 
generalised  and  extended  to  the  whole  country,  was  the  main 
source  from  which  the  pay  of  the  army  was  derived  between 
1645  and  1660.*  The  amount  levied  rose  to  <fl20,000 
a  month,  but  was  finally  reduced  by  the  Protector  to  half 
that  amount  At -first  the  counties  were  generaUj^  Jb^ind- 
hand  in  the  payment  of  their  quotas,  ana  consequently  it 

'^'Narrativt  €f  General  VenahUs^  pp.  xiil,  14,  24. 

*  Gardiner,  Gnat  Civil  W^ar,ii.,  195. 

'  Cf.  Dowell,  History  of  Taxation,  ii.,  4.    The  ordinance  for  the  assessment 
to  maintain  the  New  Model  (15th  Feb.,  1645)  is  printed  by  Husbands,  ii.,  599. 
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was  impossible  to  keep  the  army  paid  up  to  date.  In  March, 
16479  when  the  attempted  disbandment  of  the  army  by 
Parliament  took  place,  the  pay  of  the  foot  was  eighteen 
weeks  in  arrears,  that  of  the  horse  and  dragoons  forty-three 
weeks.^  Throughout  1647  and  the  following  year  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  army  and  the  letters  of  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax  to  Parliament  and  other  public  bodies  continually 
complained  of  the  slackness  of  the  local  authorities  to  pay 
what  was  due  from  their  counties.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
taking  firee  quarters,  which  was  impossible  to  avoid  unless  the 
army  was  r%ulatly  supplied  with  money.  When  possible 
the  attempt  was  made  to  quarter  the  troops  on  the  districts 
which  were  in  default.  Fairfax's  letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  in  December,  1648,  supplies  an  instance.  London, 
as  he  pointed  out,  was  one  of  the  worst  defaulters.  ^*  I  am 
unwilling  to  take  these  strict  courses,  yet  having  sent  so 
often  to  you  for  the  said  arrears,  and  desired  sums  of  money 
to  be  advanced  by  you  (far  short  of  the  sums  due  from  you), 
yet  I  have  been  (ielayed  and  denied,  to  the  hazard  of  the 
amy,  and  the  preiudice  of  others  in  the  suburbs  upon  whom 
they  are  quartered ;  wherefore  I  thought  fit  to  send  to  seize 
the  said  treasuries,  and  to  send  some  forces  to  quarter  in  the 
City  until  I  may  be  satisfied  for  the  arrears  due  unto  the 
Army ;  and  if  this  seems  strange  unto  you,  it  is  no  less  than 
that  our  forces  have  been  ordered  to  do  by  the  Parliament  in 
the  several  counties  of  the  kingdom,  where  assessments  have 
not  been  paid,  and  there  to  continue  until  thev  have  been 
paid.**  ^  A  few  day*  Ifttor  Fairfax  sent  a  circular  letter  to 
eighteen,  counties,  profioiising  the  removal  of  free  quarter  as 
soon  aa  th^  paid  what  was  due  from  them.  In  it  he  mentioned 
the  introduction  of  a  new  system,  by  which  the  assessment  of 
a  particular  county  was  to  be  henceforth  assigned  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  particular  regiment.*    This  method  of  allocating 

^  Gardiner,  Great  Civil  War,  iiL,  935 ;  Command  Journals^  v.,  126. 

'8th  December,  1648;  Rushworth,  vii.,  1356. 

*  Rushworth,  vii.,  1389.  Fairfax  says :  "  I  desire  you  would  cause  the  Arrears 
of  the  Assessments  for  the  Army  that  is  in  your  Counties  to  be  forthwith  brought 
wito  your  Treasurers,  and  the  last  six  Months  sessed,  levyed,  collected,  and 
brought  in  as  aforesaid,  to  the  end  it  may  be  ready  to  supply  that  Reeiment 
who  shall  have  your  County  for  its  Assignations  of  Pay,  by  Order  and  Warrant 
from  the  Committee  of  Lords  and  Commons  for  the  Army,  which  you  shall 
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the  contributions  of  the  counties  to  the  support  of  a  definite 
regiment  or  r^ments  instead  of  to  the  army  in  gen^ttl, 
appears  to  have  facilitated  the  levy  of  the  assessments.  For 
when  it  was  possible,  the  regiment  selected  was  usually  one 
connected  in  some  way  with  the  district  paying  the  tax,  either 
because  it  had  been  originally  raised  there,  or  was  principally 
recruited  there.  The  tax,  therefore,  seems  to  have  oeen  more 
willingly  and  more  r^ularly  paid  thenceforward.  Neverthe- 
less the  needs  of  the  State  were  far  in  excess  of  the  revenue, 
and  throughout  both  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate  the 
pay  of  the  army  was  again  and  again  in  arrears.  At  (he 
close  of  the  Protectorate^  that  is»  in  March,  1659»  jus^  before 
the, fall  of  Richard  Cromwell,  arrears  to  the  amount  of  about 
jP80O,OOO  were  owing  to  the  forces  in  the  three  nations. 
Nearly  .£^24,000  of  this  sum  was  due  to  the  forces  in  Eng- 
land, nearly  J94,000  to  those  in  Scotland,  over  £STlfiOO  to 
the  Irish  army,  and  over  i?l  10,000  to  the  soldiers  serving  in 
Jamaica.^  The  forces  in  Englaoid  were  throughout  the  Pro- 
tectorate better  paid  than  those  more  remote  from  the  seat 
of  government,  yet  even  they  were  at  times  reduced  to  some 
distress.  **  What  is  the  case  of  your  army  ?  "  said  Cromwell 
$  to  his  Parliament  on  Z5th  January,  1658.  '*  A^oor  unpaid 
;  army ;  the  soldiers  going  barefoot  at  this  time,  in  this  city, 
in  tnis  weather.  And  yet  a  peaceable  people,  seeking  to  serve 
you  with  their  lives ;  judging  their  pains  and  hazards  €md  all 
,  well  bestowed  in  obeying  their  ofhcers  and  serving  you  to 
keep  the  peace  of  these  nations.  Yea,  he  must  be  a  man 
with  a  heart  as  hard  as  the  weather  who  hath  not  a  due  sense 
ofthis.^« 

The  position  of  the  troops  in  Scotland  was  generally  (if 
not  at  tnis  particular  time)  worse  than  that  of  those  stationed 
in  England,  tliough  their  hardships  were  far  greater.  The 
contrast  heightened  the  grievance.  ^^Our  wants  of  money 
are  very  great  at  this  time,  being  now  about  three  months  in 

have  very  suddenly.  This  being  performed,  I  shall  take  care  that  the  heav^ 
Burden  of  free  Quarter  shall  be  removed  from  all  those  who  shall  dtdy  pay  in  their 
Assessments "  (Jan.  2,  1649). 

^  C&mMons'  Journals,  vii.,  63O1  under  7th  April,  1659;  Old  Parliameniaty 
History,  zxi. ,  336.  This  was  the  sum  required  to  pay  the  forces  in  question  up  to 
tbe-apd  of  March,  1659. 

C  •  Carlyle,  Cromwill,  Speech  xvii. 
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arrear/'  wrote  Colonel  Lilbume  in  October,  1668,  adding 
significantly,  '^  I  perceive  the  forces  in  England  are  paid  up 
almost  to  a  day."  ^  Monck  was  more  outspoken.  ^*  I  desire," 
he  wrote  in  June,  1655,  ^  we  may  be  paid  and  kept  on  upon 
an  even  foot  with  those  in  England ;  for  truly  I  think  the 
forces  here  have  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  expect  eaual 
measure  (seeing  the  greatest  part  of  the  officers  nave  tneir 
wives  in  England,  by  which  means  they  are  forced  to  keep 
two  houses,  and  have  a  long  journey  to  visit  their  relations 
when  the  service  will  give  them  leave);  so  I  must  intreat 
your  lordship,  that  if  we  must  suffer  for  want  of  moneys  it 
may  be  upon  equal  conditions  with  those  in  England,  which 
will  be  a  means  to  cause  us  to  bear  it  with  the  more  cheerful- 
ness and  patienoa"  In  December,  1657,  Monck  complained 
to  the  Protectoi^s  council  that  the  army  under  his  command 
was  seven  months  in  arrears,  and  threat^ed  to  resign.  ^^  For 
truly,  if  your  lordship  be  not  pleased  to  take  it  into  consid- 
eration toJHiag.us  into  some  equal  foot  with  ihe  forces  in 
Enffland,  I  caimpt  be  able  to  undertake  the  command  of  his 
Highness's  forces  in  these  parts,  and  the  officers  think  them- 
sdTves  very  liardly  dealt  withall  (being  they  are  so  much  in 
arrear,  so  very  far  distant  from  their  relations  and  small  for- 
tunes, and  lie  many  of  them  in  very  remote  garrisons  where 
they  suffer  much  hardship),  that  they  are  not  paid  equal  with 
those  forces  in  England."  ^ 

Still  worse  iarea  the  unfortunate  regiments  who  conquered 
and  held  Jamaica.  In  July,  1655,  they  had  only  received 
twelve  days'  pay  during  the  last  six  months.  ^^  I  wish  your 
army  were  as  honest  as  poor,"  wrote  its  commander  to 
Cromwell.  *^  I  am  confident  there  is  not  an  officer  in  the 
army  hath  above  forty  shillings,  hundreds  not  above  five 
shillings,  in  their  purse."'  Things  grew  worse  afterwards: 
some  money  was  sent  in  little  driDlets,  but  the  forces  in 
Jamaica  were  throughout  not  merely  in  arrears  but  practi- 
cally unpaid.     Nor  were  the  provisions  and  clothing  which 

^  Scotland  and  the  Cammonweal/k,  p.  858  ;  Cromwell  in  his  speech  of  aand 
January,  1655,  describes  the  troops  in  Scotland  as  "  near  thirty  weeks  behind  in 
pay". 

>  Scotland  and  the  Ptvttcitraie,  pp.  889,  373. 

s  Tknrloe  Papers,  iiL,  676. 
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should  have  been  provided  by  the  government  out  of  the 
pay  of  the  soldiers  supplied  with  any  refi;ularity  or  in  sufficient 
quantities.  **  We  are  in  want  of  clotnes  and  shoes,  so  that 
we  appear  more  like  savages  than  Englishmen,"  was  Colonel 
Doyley's  report  in  November,  1668.^  "How  can  it  be 
thought,"  he  asked  in  another  letter,  "a  private  soldier 
can  give  four  shillings  for  a  pair  of  ammunition  shoes  that 
never  received  so  much  these  three  years?"' 

Another  complaint  of  officers  and  soldiers  was  that  the 
government  did  not  pay  their  wives  and  families  what  it  had 
promised.  In  November,  1664,  before  the  West  Indian  ex- 
pedition sailed,  the  Council  of  State  ordered  that  a  fourth  part 
of  the  pay  due  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  engaged  in  it  should 
be  paid  every  four  months  to  the  persons  named  in  assigna- 
tions, signed  by  themselves  and  countersigned  by  their  general.' 
But  these  stipulated  payments  were  very  irregularly  made,  as 
a  petition  fix)m  some  soldiers'  wives  and  other  evidence  show.* 
Colonel  Doyley  writing  in  November,  1656,  says:  "Our 
officers  are  much  discouraged  to  hear  from  their  relations 
that  the  fourth  part  is  not  paid,  which  makes  ipany  lay  their 

*  wives  and  families  at  my  door  and  say  that  Ljdetam  them  as 
prisoners  and  slaves,  and  will  not  suffer  them  to  jpetum  and 

i  provide  for  theii*  families  ".^  Later  still,  when  these  payments 
had  been  resumed,  there  were  complaints  amongst  the  soldiers 
that  some  received  a  fourth  of  their  pay  through  their 
relatives  while  others  got  nothing.     "Tne  bachelors  here," 

^  Thurlot  Papers,  viL,  499^  ' IHiL^  vL,  833. 

*  CaL  Staie  Papers,  Dom,,  1654,  p.  404.  The  wives  of  some  soldiers  serving  in 
Ireland  had  been  granted  a  similar  allowance  as  early  as  1643  [Lordi  Journals, 
v.,  690). 

^  Carte  MSS.,  Ixxiv.,  484.  "  The  humble  Petition  of  the  wives  and  frdnds  of 
all  those  officers  who  are  gone  in  the  fieete  of  this  Commonwealth  towards  the 
West  Indies  under  the  command  of  Generall  Venables. 

*'.  .  .  That  according  to  the  promise  made  unto  your  petitioners' husbands  and 
freindes,  that  during  their  absence  part  of  their  pay  should  bee  ddivered  unto  such 
persons  as  they  should  appoint,  they  did  borrow  and  lay  out  all  that  they  could  to 
ntt  themselves  for  the  said  voysige  upon  hopes  of  performance  of  the  said  promise, 
whereby  all  the  meanes  thnr  had  to  help  their  families  and  pay  their  debts  nave  bin 
utterly  spent,  and  most  of  them  left  miserably  poore  and  mdebted,  with  many 
children,  without  either  clothes,  food,  or  hope  to  continue  in  any  habitation.  And 
although  your  petitioners  have  endeavoured  to  receave  the  said  moneys  they  cannot 
hitherto  find  where  to  make  their  addresses  to  obtaine  the  same,  insomuch  as  th^ 
remajme  in  a  most  desolate  and  inevitably  perishing  condition." 

*  Thurlce  Papers^  iv.,  603. 
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wrote  Doyley  in  July,  1657,  ^^  complain  much,  that  the 
married  men  are  paid  their  fourth  part,  but  not  they  .  .  . 
and  in  truth  my  judgment  is  that  it  would  redound  more 
to  the  benefit  of  the  state,  if  the  bachelors  were  paid ;  for 
then  it  would  be  returned  hither  either  in  money,  goods,  or 
servants ;  whereas  that  given  to  wives  is  spent  in  victuals  and 
clothes."  ^  But  this  cynical  counsel  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  followed. 

To  sum  up,  neither  during  the  reira  of  the  Loqg  Parlia- 
ment npr  iuidAfi.-tha.^vemment  of  uie  Protector  were  the 
80@!er8  punctually  paid,  though  they  were  more  punctually 
paiH  between  1649  and  1660  than  they  had  been  during 
the  preceding  seven  years.  The  reason  was  simply  that  the 
income  of  the  country  was  insufficient  to  defray  its  expendi- 
ture, and  more  especially  its  military  expenditure.  Though 
the  financial  administration  of  the  Protectorate  was  tax 
superior  to  that  of  the  governments  it  succeeded,  Cromwell 
could  never  make  both  ends  meet.  He  reduced  the  cost  of 
the  army  considerably,  but  then  he  reduced  the  taxes  too, 
so  there  was  still  a  deficit,  and  the  pay  of  the  army  fell  into 
arrears  in  consequence.  The  Long  Parliament  had  met  the 
difference  between  its  income  and  expenditure,  and  paid  off 
a  large  part  of  the  debts  it  accumulated,  by  selling  the  lands 
it  had  confiscated.  But  when  Cromwell  became  Protector 
this  resource  was  almost  exhausted.  '^  All  your  treasure  was 
exhausted  and  spent  when  this  ^vemment  was  undertaken," 
said  Cromwell  to  his  first  Parliament  in  September,  1664.^ 
^  All  accidental  ways  of  bringing  in  treasure  [were]  to  a  very 
inconsiderable  sum  consumed ;  the  lands  sold,  the  sums  on 
hand  spent;  rents,  fee-£Gmns,  delinquents'  lands,  Kings, 
Queens,  bishops,  dean  and  chapters'  lands  sold.    These  were 

Sent  when  this  government  was  undertaken."  Not  only  was 
e  capital  out  of  which  debts  had  hitherto  been  defrayed 
practically  exhausted,  but  there  was  a  debt  of  ^00,000  owing 
when  the  Long  Parliament  was  expelled.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  and  in  view  of  the  expensiveness  of  the  Protector's 
foreign  policy,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  pay  of  the  army 
was  always  in  arrears. 

^  Tkurloe  Papers,  yi.,  391. 

'Carlyle,  Crownvell,  Speech  il ;  lee  alio  Speecha  v.  and  ziii.  for  CroinweU'f 
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The  method  in  which  the  Long  Parliament  had  employed 
these  confiscated  lands  for  the  purpose  of  paying  its  soldiers 
deserves  attention,  for  it  led  to  important  pohtical  results 
both  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  and  it  also  exerted  consider- 
able influence  in  determining  the  part  taken  by  the  army  in 
public  events. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  Parliament  had 
found  itself  unable  to  discharge  the  whole  of  the  pay  due  to 
its  soldiers,  and  had  ^pbstituted  promises  to  paxA^Jmerent 
kii^ls  for  payment  Jnusash.  In  1644  it  adopted  the  plan  of 
putting  all  officers  above  the  rank  of  captain  on  half-pay 
during  the  war,  and  promising  to  pa^  them  ibis^  aU^er  half 
when  the  war  was  ended.  This  system  of  deferred  payment, 
or  '^  respiting  "  the  pay  of  the  officers,  as  it  was  termed,  was 
applied  to  Manchester's  army  by  an  ordinance  passed  on 
SOth  January,  1644,  to  that  of  Essex  on  26th  March,  1644, 
and  to  the  New  Model  from  the  moment  of  its  formation 
(15th  February).*  For  the  sum  thus  respited  the  officer  was 
to  receive  a  certificate,  which  was  termed  a  "  debentffte,** 
secured  "  upon  the  public  faith  ".  At  first  the  ^stem  was 
applied  to  the  officers  only,  but  in  1647  when  Parliament 
undertook  to  disband  the  anny,  it  became  necessary  to  ex- 
tend it  to  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  also.  XhCfe 
soldiers  demanded  payment  of  their  arrears  Jbefocia  ihef  were 
disbanded — a  very  reasonable  demand,  seeing  that  the  pay 
o?  the  infantry  was  eighteen  weeks  in  arrears,  and  tnat 
of  the  horse  and  dragoons  forty-three  weeks.'  Parliament 
offisred  at  first  to  pay  them  six  weeks',  and  when  pressed  for 


>  Husbands,  Ordinances,  il ,  414,  446,  60a.  The  ordinance  for  the  New 
Model  declares  "  Every  Captain  both  of  horse  and  Foot,  and  every  other  Inferior 
and  Superior  Officer,  or  otner,  in  the  said  Army,  whose  Pay  comes  to  Ten  Shil- 
lings a  day,  or  above,  shall  take  but  half  the  pay  due  to  him,  and  shall  respite  the 
other  half  upon  the  Publick  Faith,  until  these  unnatural  V/ars  be  ended.  And 
every  Officer  or  other  that  is  to  have  Five  Shilling  a  day,  or  above,  and  under  Ten 
Shillings,  shall  accept  of  the  two  thirds  of  the  Pay  due  to  him,  and  shall  respite 
one  third  part  upon  the  Publick  Faith,  until  these  unnatural  Wars  shall  be  ended. 
And  when  there  is  three  Months  Pay  due  to  any  of  them,  or  more,  a  Certificate 
thereof  from  such  Person  or  Persons  as  the  Houses  of  Parliament  shall  afterwards 
appoint  for  the  receiving  of  the  Monm  to  be  Levied  by  virtue  of  this  Ordinance, 
shall  be  sufficient  to  demand  the  said  Moneys  owing  upon  the  Publick  Faith  as 
aforesaid"  (Rushworth,  iv.,  i.,  p.  la). 

> Parliament  owed  the  New  Model  ;£^33i,ooo.  Commons'  JoumaiSt  v.,  X96; 
Gardiner,  Gnat  Civii  War,  iii. ,  095,  aay. 
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a  larger  sum  eight  weeks',  pay  in  cash.     Soldiers  and  officers 
both  were  to  have  debentures  given  them  for  the  remainder. 

The  soldiers  naturally  thought  eight  weeks'  pay  a  very 
inconsiderable  proportion  of  what  was  owing,  and  they  also 
held  that  the  security  offered  for  the  remaining;,  p%rt  was 
^1Ty_  JTitiv^'^^^*^^  ^     ^No   visible  security   was  ^ven,"  said 
they,  *^  for  what  should  not  now  be  paid."    FarBament  had 
voted  that  the  excise  should  be  the  security  by  which  the 
arrears  of  inferior  officers  and  soldiers  should  be  guaranteed, 
and  that  the  superior  officers  should  be  paid  out  of  the  estates 
of  delinquents.    To  this  the  soldiers  answered,  that  the  secu- 
rity offisred  was  neither  visible  nor  sufficient.    The  excise  was  ^^ 
already  pledged  for  <f  1,000,000,  and  the  estates  in  question  ^  ^ 
were  mostly  disposed  of  already.    They  demanded  that  the   ^7« 
lands  and  revenues  of  the  cathedrals  and  the  forest  lands  >^c^ 
should  be  pledged  for  the  purpose.     At  the  close  of  1647, 
aftar  the  struggle  between  army  and  Parliament  had  ended 
in  the  victory  pf  the  army,  the  soldiers  obtained  their  desire,  y 
t\y^  ^V  njH  ijlftflry  nf  ^if >i  December,  1647,  tbeiu^hops' l^nds 
aodTft^^^^part  of  the  estates  of  delinquents  were  set  aside 
to  pay  the  soldjiers.     Eighteen  months  later,  after  the  icing's 
execution  and  the  abolition  of  the  monarch^,  the  lands  of 
the  Crown,  including  the  forests,  were  made  available  for 
the  same  purpose.* 

Sometimes  the  sum  due  to  the  soldier  was  charged  on  the 
general  fund  derived  from  the  sale  of  these  landa  At  other 
times  particular  estates  were  set  aside  for  the  payment  of 
particular  r^ments  or  brigades.  For  instance,  the  brigade 
which  served  in  Wales  in  1648  under  Colonel  Horton  had 
settled  upon  it  the  lands  of  Mr,  Barlow  and  other  Pembroke- 
shire Royalists.'  In  the  same  way  the  manor  of  Hemel  Hem- 
stead  and  other  manors  belonging  to  the  King  were  set  apart 
for  Colonel  Whallejr'iB  r^ment.^  The  process  was  applied 
upon  a  still  larger  scale  in  Ireland,  where  the  forfeited  lands 
of  the  rebels  were  used  to  pay  the  soldiers  for  their  services 

^  "  We  cannot  but  consider,"  said  they,  *'  that  whatever  the  officers  expectances 
upon  debentures  may  prove,  the  private  soldier  may  well  make  little  account  of 
whatever  part  of  his  arrears  he  receives  not  before  disbanding"  (Rushworth,  vi., 
505). 

'  i6Ch  July,  1649^  '  Common^  Jomrmals^  vi.,  308^ 
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and  to  repay  the  capitalists  who  had  found  the  money  for 
the  reoonquest  of  Ireland.  But  there  was  this  difference 
between  tne  position  of  the  army  in  England  and  Ireland. 
In  England  the  soldier's  debenture  was  a  promise  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  of  money  for  which  the  land  was  merely  security. 
In  Ireland  the  soldier's  debenture  expressly  stated  that  tilie 
sum  due  was  to  be  paid  in  land.^ 

In  Ireland  the  process  was  this :  the  soldier's  accounts  were 
made  up  and  the  sum  due  to  him  certified.  This  was  called 
stating  his  accounts.  The  confiscated  lands  were  surveyed 
and  divided  out.  They  were  valued  at  a  fixed  rate,  varyins 
according  to  the  province ;  an  acre  in  Leinster  bemg  worth 
twelve  shillings,  one  in  Munster  eight  shillings,  one  in  Ulster 
four  shillings.  Thus  a  soldier  whose  arrears  came  to  twelve 
pounds  was  entitled  to  twenty  acres  in  Leinster,  or  thirty 
acres  in  Munster,  or  sixty  acres  in  Ulster.  The  question 
in  which  province  a  regiment  was  to  have  its  share  of  land 
assigned  to  it  was  determined  by  lot,  and  the  exact  county 
or  district  in  the  province  was  determined  in  the  same  way. 
Each  regiment  was  established  upon  the  land  as  a  whole, 
troop  by  troop  and  company  by  company,  so  that  the 
colonist  would  nave  his  old  comrades  in  arms  as  his  neigh- 
bours.* 

This  process  of  liquidation  and  settlement  in  Ireland  was 
naturally  very  complicated  and  very  lengthy.  In  England 
also  the  process  of  sdling.  the  Crown  and  Church  lands  and 
providing  moi^ey  for  the  payment  of  arrears  was  very  l^ious 
and  vary  •  slow.  In  the  mterval  which  elapsed  between 
the  receipt  of  the  promise  to  pay  and  its  fulfilment  the 
soldier,  and  even  the  officer,  was  fir^uently  reduced^to  great 
distressw  Hence  they  were  very  often  driven  to  sell  their 
debOitures  to  provide  for  their  present  subsistence.  Both 
in  England  and  Ireland  a  great  trade  in  debentures  sprang 
up. 

In  Ireland  soldiers  sold  their  debentures  for  one-fifth  or  two- 

*  **  To  be  satisfied  out  of  the  Rebel's  lands,  booses,  tenementSi  and  heredita- 
ments in  Ireland,  or  other  lands,  bouses,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  then  at  the 
dispose  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England."  A  facsimile  of  an  Irish  deboiture  is 
given  by  Prendergast.  p.  196. 

*  A  detailed  explanation  of  the  prooeis  is  given  in  Prendergast's  Cromweliian 
StitUmtnt  oflnland^  pp.  187-934. 
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fifths  of  their  value  to  speculators  or  to  their  oiBoers,  and 
this  produced  important  political  results.^  A  number  of  these 
oiScers  obtained  great  estates  and  founded  families  which  still 
exist  in  Ireland.  On  the  other  hand,  these  sales  frustrated 
the  scheme  of  the  English  government  for  establishing  a 
Protestant  yeomanry  in  Ireland — ^frustrated  it  not  altogether, 
for  many  did  not  sell,  but  to  a  large  extent. 

Some  soldiers,  it  was  complained,,  ^tw  rhafitH  of  their 
ajlotn^ents  by  tiieir  officers  and  so  left  Ireland  altogether. 
Says  a  poet: — 

Some  private  soldiers  were  by  their  oommanden 
-Choused  of  their  land  and  packed  away  to  FUnders.' 

Others  sank  to  the  position  of  tenants  at  will,  and  more 
were  replaced  by  Irish  Catholics  as  tenants  of  some  great 
proprietor  who  had  either  bought  up  the  debentures  or  had 
gradually  ousted  the  old  soldier  from  his  land. 

In  England  the  history  of  the  debenture-holders  was  some- 
what similar,  but  the  result  was  different.  The  sale  of  de- 
bentures was  in  full  swing  as  early  as  1649.  In  October, 
164d,  the  Council  of  Officers  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
commander-in-chief,  stating  that  some  persons  had  so  far 
prevailed  upon  the  present  necessity  and  ignorance  of  the 
soldiers,  that  they  had  purchased  their  deb^tures  at  incon- 
siderable rates,  such  as  three  shillings  and  sixpence  and  four 
shillings  in  the  pound.  The  petition  prayed  that  such  pro- 
ceedings might  be  put  a  stop  to  in  the  future,  and  accordingly 
an  order  prohibiting  the  sale  or  purchase  of  debentures  was 
issued.' 

However,  the  prohibition  proved  a  dead  letter,  and  the 
correspondence  oi  the  period  proves  that  the  officers  them- 
selves were  most  forward  in  contravening  it.  An  officer 
usually  began  by  buying  up  the  arrears  of  his  own  troop  or 
company.  He  bought  at  a  low  price  because  he  would  have 
a  long  time  to  wait  oefore  he  could  realise  them,  and  because 

^  Pkrendcrgast,  p.  221. 

'/3t</. ,  p.  269 ;  quoting  a  poem  called  "  The  Moderate  Cavalier,  or  the  Soldiers 
Description  of  Ireland,"  1675.    See  also  pp.  234,  264-68. 

*  Fairfax's  letter  recommending  this  petition  to  Parliament  was  dated  5rd 
October;  see  the  Petfeci  Weekly  Acammt^  3Td  to  xoth  October,  1649. 
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the  prohibition  of  the  praetice  made  the  speculation  rather 
risky.  Captain  Chillenden,  for  instance,  writes  to  William 
Clarke,  saying  that  he  has  bought  up  the  arrears  of  his  own 
troop  and  of  part  of  his  colond's  troop,  which  will  come  to 
at  least  S&JSOO}  Comet  Baynes  writes  to  his  cousin  Captain 
Adam  Baynes  in  1661  on  behalf  of  a  brother  officer : — 

*^  Captain  Wisdom  tenders  his  services  to  you,  and  intreats 
you  to  add  some  debentures  which  he  bought  of  his  soldiers 
to  the  rest  of  his  company  in  the  purchase  of  Crown  lands. 
The  soldiers  were,  and  are  still,  of  his  company,  and  methinks 
his  request  is  very  reasonable.  It  need  not  be  discovered 
that  they  are  bought  and  sold,  and  if  it  should  hereafter 
appear  to  be  so,  the  hazard  he  is  very  willing  to  run  and  stand 
to.     I  pray  you  therefore  deny  it  not.*** 

Even  the  highest  officers  took  part  in  the  traffic.  We  find 
Major-Greneral  Lambert,  who  was  practically  the  second  man 
in  the  army  during  the  early  part  of  the  Protectorate, 
actively  buying  up  debentures  in  order  to  invest  them  in  the 

Eurchase  of  an  estate.  There  is  also  a  letter  fix)m  Colonel 
lilbume  offering  Lambert,  on  behalf  of  his  regiment,  Nonsuch 
Park,  which  had  been  assigned  to  it  as  security  for  its  arrears, 
and  saying  that  the  men  would  take  about  twelve  shillings 
in  the  pound  for  their  debentures.^  Some  perhaps  had 
scruples,  but  an  officer  with  a  scrupulous  conscience  tnought 
he  had  done  all  that  decency  demanded  when  he  paid 
something  higher  than  the  market  rate  for  debentures.^ 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Joyce,  for  instance,  plumed  himself  on 
the  fact  that  when  he  wished  to  buy  a  certain  park  in  Hamp- 
shire, he  bought  up  the  arrears  of  the  garrisons  of  Portsmoutn, 
Southampton,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  at 
seven  shillings  and  sixpence  in  the  pound ;  ^^  deeming  himself 
obliged  in  conscience  to  allow  the  soldiers,  who  had  equally 
ventured  their  lives  with  himself,  a  more  proportionable  rate 
than  the  common  prices  of  one  shilling  or  one  shilling  and 
sixpence  per  pound  ". 

Naturally  these  proceedings  caused  deep  dissatisfaction 

^  Report  on  the  Papers  of  Mr»  Ltybome  Popham^  p^  xoa. 

^Letters  from  Roundhead  Oficen  in  Scotland^  ppi  13,  x8,  96,  go  (Bannatyne 
Club). 

*Ibid,t  p.  59.  ^Harkian  Miscellany^  ed.  Pftrk,  viil,  30$. 
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amopASt  the  soldien.  They  had  sufl^red  great  hardshipB  and 
privations  for  the  want  of  tneir  pay,  and  now  they  saw  tnem- 
selves  practically  defrauded   of  the  gjreater  part  of* their 


army  had  been  unlleHligaiiisrTheTarTrament,  because  officers 
and  men  were  united   by  a  common  pecuni^^  grievance. 
1(1  1659  and  1660  there  was  no  such  common  bond  of  self- 
interest  to  hold  them  together.     Lambert  and  Fleetwood's 
soldiers  were  not  disposed  to  fight  the  soldiers  of  Monck  and 
those  who  supported  the  Pariiament.     They  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  result  of  their  previous  fighting  was  that 
the  officers  always  got  the  oyster  and  the  soldiers  the  shells. 
A   pamphlet  addiessed  by  a  soldier  to  *^  his  loving  fellow  y 
soldiers''  about  January,  1660,  put  the  case  strongly.^     He 
urged  his  comrades  not  to  be  deceived  by  pffioen  who  wisSeS    ^ 
to  coBliiuiA.tha  war  for  selfish  ends.    *^  Did  not  most  of  those    * 
officers  (by  God's  mercy  now  cashiered  the  army)  purchase 
your  debentures  (the  price  of  blood)  from  two  shillings  to  a 
noble  in  the  pound  to  enrich  themselves  and  perpetuate  your 
slavery  ?    And  through  their  cruelty  many  oF  our  fellow 
soldiers,  who  were  wounded  in  battle  and  madEe  unserviceable, 
with  wives  and  children  starved  in  the  streets  for  want  of   * 
bread,  while  they  lorded  over  you  tyrant  like.    Now  examine 
yoursdves  whether  when  you  have  demanded  your  pay,  you 
were  not  had  before  Court  martials  and  hanged  to  all  your 
shames,  while  they  robbed  you  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
your  dues." 

It^iyaft  the  existence  of  this  feeling  which  enabled  Monck 
when  he  became  commander-in-chief  to  remove  the,  officers 
from  their  commands  as  he  thought  fit,  and  so  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  Aestoration  of  Qiarles  the  Sfioond. 

On  tne  other  haiul^  nothing  did  more  to  facilitate  the  return 
of  Charles  the  Second  than  me  promise  made  in  his  Declara- 
tion at  Breda  to  agree  to  any  Acts  of  Parliament  "for  the 
fuU  satisfaction  ofafi  arrears^ aue  to  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of'the  army  under  the  foaimanH  of  General  Monck  ".    The 

[^Y'rutk  seeks  no  Corners;  or  advice  from  a  mm-inUresUd  soldier  to  his  loving 
feMo'Soldiers  that  were  under  Fleetwood  and  Lambert,  1660,  4to,  p.  2. 
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King^s  promise  was  fiiithfully  kept.  Li  the  autumn  of  1660 
the  army  was  paid  off,  and  the  soldiers  and  officers  then 
serving  received  their  arrears  of  pay  in  full.  By  this  time, 
however,  the  officers  of  the  old  army — ^the  army  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  Protectorate — had  mostly  lost  their  commis- 
sion^ so  that  they  did  not  benefit  by  the  fulfilment  of  the 
King's  promise.  Consequently  the  officers  in  England  lost 
greatly  by  the  Restoration.  The  Crown  lands  and  Church 
lan^  in  which  they  had  invested  the  debentures  they  pur- 
chased from  their  men  returned  again  to  the  King  and  the 
bishops,  and  they  lost  the  money  they  had  sunk  in  the  specu- 
lation. In  some  cases  perhaps  an  officer  obtained  a  favourable 
lease  of  the  Church  lands  of  which  he  had  imagined  himself 
the  proprietor;  in  most  he  obtained  nothing.^  The  same 
fate  oefel  those  who  had  purchased  the  lands  of  Royalists 
which  had  been  confiscated  and  sold  by  the  State.  Only^ 
those  sales  held  good  which  Royalists  themselves  had  made! 
in  order  to  raise  money  to  pay  their  fines  to  the  government  J 
In  England,  therefore,  tne  new  landed  aristocracy  created 
by  the  changes  of  the  Civil  War — that  is,  the  class  of  officers 
wno  had  purchased  confiscated  estates — disappeared  entirely 
.^t  the  Restoration.  In  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  It  con- 
tinued to  exist,  for  there  the  confiscations  made  by  the  State 
were  maintained  with  but  little  alteration.  In  one  country, 
therefore,  the  Cromwellian  officers  maintained  their  posses- 
sions and  exerted  a  permanent  influence  on  its  later  develop- 
ment ;  in  the  other,  they  returned  to  their  original  position. 

^  For  an  instance,  see  Military  Mtmair  of  Col,  Birck,  pp.  154, 197  (Camdtti 
Society,  1875). 


CHAPTER  IX 
THE  COMMISSARIAT 

IN  the  seventeenth  century  the  art  of  feeding  an  army  was 
not  very  highly  developed.  Comparativehr  little  is  said 
of  the  subject  in  tne  military  books  of  the  time,  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  organisation  of  the  commissariat  was  some- 
what rudimentory.  Yet  some  of  the  great  generals  of  the 
time  gave  special  attrition  to  the  subject,  notably  Wallen- 
stein.  WaUenstein  was  held  to  be  inferior  to  Gustavus  in 
the  art  of  making  and  utilising  intrenchments.  It  was  said 
that  he  was  **  none  of  the  best  spademen  ".  On  the  other 
hand  he  was  considered  more  skilful  than  his  rival  in  pro- 
viding for  the  maintenance  of  his  troops.  *^The  Duke  of 
FriecUand's  master-piece,"  says  The  Swedish  IrvUMgencer^ 
**  is  to  be  a  good  provisioner,  and  he  hath  a  singular  good 
catering  wit  of  his  own."  In  general,  armies  lived  almost 
entirely  upon  the  country  in  which  they  were  operating,  and 
the  problem  which  a  commander  set  himself  to  solve  was 
how  to  make  the  resources  of  the  country  last  as  long  as 
possible  by  the  systematic  collection  and  distribution  of  the 
supplies  it  afforded. 

Sir  James  Turner's  account  of  the  method  of  maintaining 
troops  in  vogue  upon  the  continent  refers  specially  to  the 
Grennan,  Swedish,  and  Danish  armies  with  which  he  had 
served,  but  it  is  worth  quoting  at  length  : — 

**  Since  money  is  generally  scarce  m  the  wars,  in  so  much 
that  soldiers  cannot  receive  their  wages  duly,  let  us  see  what 
allowance  of  meat  and  drink  (ordinarily  called  proviant) 
princes  allow  their  soldiery;  to  fiimish  ^ich  every  army 
should  have  a  general  proviant-master ;  and  truly  I  conceive 

1  The  Swedish  Intelligencer,  pt.  iii.,  p.  ii. 
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him  to  be  an  ofBcer  as  necessary  and  useful,  if  not  more,  in 
the  fields,  where  mostly  our  modem  armies  are  entertained 
with  proviant,  as  either  a  general  commissary,  or  a  treasurer : 
his  charge  is  to  provide  victuals,  com,  flesh,  wine,  bread,  and 
beer ;  he  hath  the  inspection  of  them,  and  should  see  them 
equally  and  proportionably  divided  to  the  regiments,  accord- 
ing to  their  several  strengths ;  for  which  purpose  he  should 
have  all  the  rolls  and  lists  by  him,  which  his  secretaries 
should  carefully  keep.  He  hath  no  power  to  sell  any  proviant 
under  what  pretence  soever,  without  the  general's  express 
warrant.  All  mills  where  the  army  comes  are  under  his 
protection,  and  he  is  obliged  to  protect  them.  He  hath  the 
ordering  of  all  the  magazmes  for  victuals,  and  to  him  belongs 
the  care  of  seeing  the  garrisons  and  fortified  places  sufficient^ 
provided  with  such  meats  and  drinks  as  are  most  fit  to  pre- 
serve ;  these  are,  com,  grain  and  meal  of  several  kinds,  stock- 
fish, herrings,  and  all  other  salted  fishes ;  salted  and  hung 
fleshes,  especially  beef  and  bacon,  cheese,  butter,  almonds, 
chesnuts  and  hazel  nuts,  wine,  beer,  malt,  honey,  vinegar, 
oil,  tobacco,  wood  and  coal  for  firing,  and  as  many  living 
oxen,  cows,  sheep  and  swine,  hens  and  turkeys,  as  can  be 
conveniently  fed  ;  for  which  purpose,  as  also  for  horses,  he  is 
to  provide  straw,  hay,  and  oats.  This  general  proviant- 
master  hath  under  him  a  lieutenant,  a  secretary,  a  derk,  a 
smith,  a  waggon-master,  and  a  waggon-maker,  a  quarter- 
master, and  some  officers  who  are  ^dled  directors. 

^^  There  are  few  princes  who  have  not  their  particular  estab- 
lishment for  their  proviant,  both  in  field  and  garrison,  as 
well  as  for  money ;  the  order  whereof  commonly  is  this :  tiiey 
allow  so  much  bread,  flesh,  wine  or  beer  to  every  trooper  and 
foot  soldier,  which  ordinarily  is  alike  to  both,  then  they  allow 
to  the  officers,  according  to  their  dignities  and  charge^  double, 
triple,  and  quadruple  portions ;  as  to  an  ensign  four  times 
more  than  to  a  common  soldier,  a  colonel  commonly  having 
twelve  portions  allowed  him.  The  ordinary  allowance  for 
a  soldier  in  the  field  is  daily,  two  pound  of  bread,  one  pound 
of  flesh,  or  in  lieu  of  it,  one  pound  of  cheese,  one  pottle  of 
wine,  or  in  lieu  of  it,  two  potties  of  beer.  It  is  enough,  cry 
the  soldiers,  we  desire  no  more,  it  is  enoueh  in  conscience. 
But  this  allowance  will  not  last  very  long,  they  must  be  con- 
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tented  to  march  sometimes  one  whole  week,  and  scarce  get 
two  pounds  of  bread  all  the  while,  and  their  officers  as  well 
as  they ;  who,  if  they  have  no  provisions  of  their  own  carried 
about  with  them,  must  be  satisfied  with  commis-bread  and 
cold  water,  as  well  as  the  common  soldier,  unless  they  have 
money  to  buy  better  entertainment  fix)m  sutlers." 

Want  of  money,  continues  Turner,  frequently  obliged  ^ 
princes  and  their  generals  to  fall  back  on  the  plan  of  quar-  ' 
tering  their  troops  on  the  country.  ^^This  proves  oft  the 
destruction  of  a  country:  for  though  no  exorbitancy  be 
committed,  and  that  every  man  both  officer  and  soldier 
demand  no  other  entertainment  than  what  is  allowed  by 
the  Prince  or  State  where  they  serve;  yet  when  an  army 
cannot  be  quartered  but  close  and  near  together,  to  prevent 
infalls,  onslaughts,  and  surprisal  of  an  enemy,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  imagine  what  a  heavy  burthen  these  places  bear. 
.  .  .  And  withal  it  is.  very  hoxd  to  get  soldiers,  ai^  horsemen 
kept  within  the  limits  of  their  dutjr.  ia  Jthfise  quarters  after 
the}r^ve  endured  hunger,  thisst,  and  other  hardships  in 
the.  field.  It  is  true,  all  Princes  who  for  preservation  of  their 
armies  from  extream  ruin,  and  for  want  of  treasure,  are 
necessitated  too  often  to  make  use  of  this  free  quarter,  do 
not  only  make  strict  laws  and  ordinances,'}iow  many  times 
a  day  ofiicers  and  soldiers  are  to  eat,  and  how  many  4^shes  4^ 
everyone  according  to  his  quality  is  to  call  Tor,  but  likewise 
set  down^e  precise  rates,  and  values  of  the  dishes,  that  the 
host  be  not  obliged  to  do  beyond  those  limitations,  yet  the 
gnexaDfie.i(Ontinue8  heavy  and  great. 

"^^The  ordinances  concerning  nree  quarter  of  the  Emperor, 
the  Kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  Gferman  Princes, 
are  upon  the  matter  with  little  difference  all  one,  as  thus :  A 
coJqo^  is  to  have  twelve  dishes  of  .meati.enrh  wt  the  rate^ 
the  ei^th  part  of  a  dollar,  ten  pound  of  bread,  and  ten 
measures  of  wine.  A  lieutenajat-coloael,  eight  dishes,  eight 
pound  of  bread,  and  six  measures  of  wine.  A  major  jor 
captain  .six  dishes  of  meat,  six  pound  of  bread,  and  six 
measures  of  wine.  '  A  lieutenant  and  ensign,  each  of  them 
four  dishes,  four  pound  of  bread,  and  three  measures  of  wine. 
Every  sergeant  three  dishes  of  meat,  two  pound  of  bread, 
and  one  measure  and  a  half  of  wine.    Every  corporal  and 
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every  drummer  two  dishes  of  meat,  two  pound  of  bread,  and 
one  measure  and  a  half  of  wine.  A  common  soldier  or  trooper 
so  much  flesh,  bread  and  wine  as  I  spoke  of  before,  when  I 
told  you  what  proviant  was  allowed  tiirn.  If  the  Army  be 
not  in  a  wine  country,  then  all  those  I  have  spoke  of,  have  a 
double  allowance  of  beer.  This  is  besides  the  hay,  straw  and 
oats  the  country  is  bound  to  furnish  to  the  horses,  not  only 
of  the  cavalry,  artillery,  and  seneral  officers,  but  to  those 
horses  likewise  that  belong  to  tne  infantry.  And  this  griev- 
ance of  fodderage  proves  many  times  heavier  than  the  free 
auarter,  all  being  often  eaten  up  in  a  short  time  wherewith 
tie  inhabitants  snould  maintain  their  horses  and  beasts."  ^ 
Francis  Markham  writing  about  fifty  years  earlier  than 
Turner,  and  describing  apparently  the  system  existing  in 
the  Dutch  army  when  he  served  there,  gives  a  similar 
account  of  the  duties  of  the  victual-master,  proviant-master, 
or  purveyor  of  victuals,  and  adds  some  details  as  to  the 
amount  and  nature  of  the  soldiers'  rations.  ^^  For  example's 
sake,"  says  he,  **and  according  to  the  experience  of  those 
wars  which  I  have  seen,  half  a  pound  of  biscuit  and  half 
a  pound  of  butter  hath  been  a  nt  dsLfs  proportion  for  one 
man,  or  a  pound  of  bread  and  half  a  pound  of  beef  or  else 
bacon  a  full  day's  proportion;  or  otherwise  half  a  pound  of 
biscuit  and  a  pound  of  cheese ;  likewise  a  pound  of  biscuit 
and  a  poor  John  between  two  men  for  one  day,  or  two  pounds 
of  biscuit  and  a  haberdine  between  four  men  for  one  day  is  a 
great  proportion ;  half  a  pound  of  biscuit  and  four  herrings  is 
one  man's  allowance  for  one  day,  and  so  is  a  quart  of  peas  boued, 
or  a  pint  of  rice  with  the  ordinary  allowance  of  biscuit."  ^ 
In  the  French  army,  according  to  Du  Plraissac's  Art  of  War^ 

Eublished  in  l6Sd,  ^to  eveiy  soldier  is  given  usually  two 
>aves  of  bread  a  day,  of  ten  ounce  weight  apiece,  and  one 
pint  of  wme  Paris  measure".  This  bread,  known  as  muni- 
tion  or  ammunition  bread,  was  composed  two  parts  of  wheat 
and  a  third  part  of  rye,  and  the  bran  and  meal  were  mixed 
together  in  making  it.'    But  the  French  were  far  behind  the 

^  Pallas  Armaia,  p.  aoi. 

'Markham,  Decada  of  War,  i6a9,  p.  103. 

*  The  Art  of  War,  or  Military  Diseoursts,  tianslated  by  J.  Cniso,  1630,  p.  143. 
Captain  CocUe  describes  the  French  edition  of  1695  as  Being  the  finh,  so  the 
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Dutch  in  the  art  ^  supplying  an  anny,  and  during  the  wars 
of  Louis  the  Thirteenth  the  commissariat  of  his  armies  was 
invariably  defective,  nor  did  it  become  efficient  until  Louvois 
rrformed  the  military  administration  of  France.^ 

In  England  the  aevelopment  of  all  branches  of  military 
oiganisation  was  slow,  mu<m  slower  than  on  the  continent,  and 
as  the  government  had  no  experience  of  great  wars  the  com- 
missariat was  much  n^lected.  The  history  of  the  naval  and 
military  expeditions  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  and  that  of 
the  expedition  to  Cadiz  in  16l^  suffice  to  prove  this.  Bad 
food  and  very  little  of  that  was  the  one  invariable  complaint. 
When  the  Civil  War  began,  the  methods  in  which  the  army 
was  provisioned  were  those  which  had  prevailed  in  the  days 
of  Elizabeth.  As  there  were  no  government  manufacturing 
establishments,  any  provisions  needed  were  either  bought  by 
officials  in  the  open  market  or  supplied  by  contract.  The 
army  employed  to  suppress  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  like  that 
which  Elizabeth  had  sent  against  Tyrone's  rebellion  forty 
years  earlier,  was  mainly  supplied  by  contract.^ 

According  to  contemporary  pamphlets  the  contractors  in 
some  cases  aefrauded  both  the  State  and  the  soldier,'  but  up 
to  1646,  at  all  events,  tl^g^.i^^^  cause  of  tkfi  sufferings  of  toe 
troops  in  Ireland  was  the  insufficiency  of  the  supplies  sent 
over  by  the  Parliament,  rather  than  any  defects  in  the  system 
by' which  they  were  provided.  During  1642  and  1643  the 
impossibility  of  victualling  the  army  for  a  campaign  in  the 
field  obliged  it  to  remain  stationary  at  Dublin  or  to  confine 
its  operations  to  brief  forays.^  Thus  the  rebellion  was  &k- 
ablea  to  spread  and  to  grow  strong  when  it  might  have  been 
crushed  at  the  begimiing. 

original  must  have  been  published  much  earlier  (Biblicgrafhy  of  Military  Books, 

gp.  zi6,  164).  See  AveaeYs  Ifickelieu  et  la  Monarckie  Aosoliu,  iil,  i^i,  for  the 
K)d  of  the  French  soldier  between  i6ao  and  z66a  He  gives  the  nominal  ration 
as  a  pound  and  a  half  of  bread,  a  pound  of  meat,  and  an  allowance  of  wine,  cider 
or  beer. 

^See  Rousset,  Louvois^  L,  248,  ed.  1879. 

*  Specimens  of  these  contracts  may  be  found  printed  in  the  Jomruals  of  the  House 
ofLords^rf,  vii.,  377. 

'See  The  State  of  the  Irish  Affairs,  represented  from  the  Committee  of  Aduett' 
turers  in  London,  1645,  4to,  p.  95 ;  Ulbume's  Regal  Tyranny  Discovered,  1647, 
pp.  zc^-8. 

*  Clarendon,  Rebellion^  vii.,  357 ;  Report  on  the  Duke  cf  Portlands  AfSS.,  i.,  37. 

lis. 
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The  state  of  afiain  was  little  better  in  1647,  though  the 
cessation  of  the  war  in  England  had  set  the  hands  of  the 
Parliament  free.  Sir  Charles  Coote  wrote  from  Londondeny 
in  June,  1647,  that  many  of  the  soldiers  under  his  oonunand 
in  Ulster  had  died  ^  for  want  of  bread  to  sustain  nature,"  he 
^  having  not  been  able  for  many  months  past  to  afford  them 
but  five  or  six  pounds  of  oatm  meal  a  week,  and  if  Grod 
had  not  miraculously  blessed  us  this  winter  by  getting  beef 
fit>m  the  rebels  with  the  little  salt  we  had  in  store,  we  had 
perished''. 

Little  better  was  the  condition  of  Lord  Inchiquin's  army 
in  Ulster  at  the  same  date.  ^  Bread  and  pease— other  pro- 
visions we  have  none" — was  the  food  of  his  soldiers,  and  very 
short  allowance  of  both.^  He  might  capture  cattle  from  the 
Irish,  but  they  were  usually  *^ embezzled"  by  the  soldiers, 
that  is,  devoured  in  a  disorderly  manner  instead  of  being 
handed  over  to  the  authorities.  He  could  lay  waste  the 
cornfields  in  the  enemy's  quarters,  but  as  in  spite  of  repeated 
applications  his  army  was  not  supplied  with  handmills,  he 
could  make  little  use  of  the  com  to  subsist  his  men.' 
Cromwell  succeeded  where  Inchiquin  and  Coote  failed,  not 
only  because  his  men  were  better  soldiers  and  better  led,  but 
because  they  were  better  fed. 

To  supply  an  amy  operating  in  England  was  a  compara- 
tively  easy  task,  and  yet  the  army  which  fought  under  the 
Earl  of  Essex  was  never  well  supplied.  His  commissariat 
was  under  the  charge  of  a  '^commissary  for  the  provisions," 
and  his  train  under  a  '*  carriage-master-general ".'  The  train 
must  have  been  extremely  small.  Two  waggons  per  r^ment 
for  the  sutlers  appears  to  have  been  the  official  allowance, 
and  forty  were  apparently  held  enough  for  the  whole  army. 
Others  were  hired  with  their  teams  as  wanted,  or,  if  necessary, 
were  impressed.  Whenever  possible,  water-carriage  was  sub- 
stituted for  land-carriage.^   When  Essex  laid  si^  to  Reading 

1  Portland  MSS,,  i.,  423,  424. 

*  Carey,  Memorials  of  the  Civil  War^  L,  352,  366. 

'  Peacock,  Army  Lists  of  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads^  pp.  90,  24.  The  duties 
of  the  waggon-master  are  explained  by  Markham,  Decades  of  War,  p.  93,  and 
Turner,  Pallas  Armata^  p.  276. 

*  Cal,  State  Papers,  Dom,,  1641-43.  pp.  408,  439,  459. 
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in  April,  1648,  the  Militia  Committee  of  London  was  ordered 
to  take  up  boats,  barges,  carriages  and  carts  in  and  round 
London  to  convey  provisions  to  the  besieging  army.  The 
orders  were  carried  out,  and,  according  to  Clarendon,  ^^  vast 
quantities  of  victual  ready  dressed  were  every  day  sent  in 
waggons  and  cai*ts  from  London,''  besides  forage  and  other 
supplies  which  came  by  way  of  the  Thames.^ 

In  the  main,  Essex  relied  upon  the  goodwill  of  the  country 
people  and  upon  the  resources  of  the  country  for  provisions, 
far  more  than  upon  any  ormnised  system  of  torwarding 
supplies.     Speaking  of  the  King's  motives  for  fighting  at 
Eogi^iill,  Clarendon  observes  that  all  the  country  was  so 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Parliamentarians,  ^^  that  they  had 
all  provisions  brought  to  them  without  the  least  trouble," 
whereas  the  people  were  so  hostile  to  the  Royalists  that 
"they  had  carriea  away  or  hid  all  their  provisions,  insomuch 
that  iiiere  was  neither  meat  for  man  or  horse ".    Consequently 
the  King's  army  was  reduced  to  such  extremity,  that  there 
were  very  many  companies  of  the  private  soldiers  who  had 
"scarce  eaten  bread  m  forty-eight  nours"  before  the  battle.* 
In  November  of  the  same  year  it  was  the  turn  of  the  citizens 
of  London  to  show  their  zeal.     After  the  King's  forces  had 
surprised  Brentford  (11th  November,  1642X  Essex  mustered 
his  forces  on  Tumham  Green.    The  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
"  with  some  prime  well-afPected  citizens,  taking  into  their 
senoua.  «bbaideration  that  the  soldiers  .  .  .  could  no4:  out 
be  destitute  of  victuals  to  refresh  them,"  appealed  to  the  City 
to  supply  their  needs.     "  The  ministers  therefore  were  moved 
by  a  motion  from  the  saiS^ever  to  be  honoured,  pious,  and 
prudj^t  Lord  Mayor,  on  the  said  Lord's  day  in  their  morning 
sermpn  in^their  pulpits,  to  encourage  and  incite  the  people 
to  ^are  some  part  or  their  diet,  ready  dressed  for  that  present 
dinner,  ancT  toBestow  it  upon  the  soldiers  aforesaid.     Where- 
upon after  the  sermon  was  done,  carts  being  ordered  to  stand 
ready  in  the  streets  in  every  parish  throughout  the  City,  to 
Cfiury  presently  away  what  was  sent,  there  were  sent  at  least 
an  hundred  loads  of  all  manner  of  good  provision  of  victuals, 

1  Clarendon,  JfeMiion,  vii.,  35,  96;  Hosbands,  Ordinances^  il.  40. 
•/*«/.,  vi.,  83. 
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bottles  of  wine,  and  barrek  of  beer  infltantly  carried  to  theniy 
and  aooompanied  by  honest  and  religious  gentlemen,  who 
went  to  see  it  fJEtithfuIIy  distributed  to  them.  And  tUs  was 
done  so  freely  and  with  such  willingness  and  dieerfuhiess, 
that  not  only  the  liberal  contribution  itself  but  the  forward- 
ness therein,  deserves  a  perpetual  memory*"^ 

All  districts  were  not  equally  enthusiastic  for  the  Parlia- 
mentary cause,  and  many  parts  of  the  oountiT  were  not 
sufficiently  populous  or  fertile  to  provide  food  for  an  army. 
In  such  cases  the  commissariat  of  tne  Earl  of  Essex  invariably 
broke  down.  During  the  march  of  Essex  to  the  relief  of 
Gloucester  his  troops  subsisted  in  the  most  haphazard  manner, 
and  it  is  clear  that  he  had  no  proper  provision  train.  Ser- 
geant Foster  in^is  relationjgf _  tne  march  of  the  London 
train^  bands  says: — ^"  ^ 

^  At  OieBbaiQ. jve  were  _weU  accomodated  for  beer,  having 
great  plenty;  at  Aynlii^C  we  were  y^ry  much  scanted  of 
victuals;'  at  Chipping  Norton  our  regiment  stood  in  the 
open  field  all  night  having  neither  bread  nor  water  to  refresh 
ourselves,  havinj?  also  marched  the  day  before  without  any 
sustenance."  When  the  army  reached  Cheltenham  ^  we  had 
by  this  time  marched  6. days  with  very  little  provisions ;  for 
no  place  where  we  came  was  able  to  relieve  our  army,  we 
leaving  the  road  all  the  way  and  marching  through  poor 
little  villages  ^ 

On  the  return  march  it  was  much  the  same :  ^*  we  could 

fet  no  accomodation  either  for  meat  or  drink,  but  what  we 
rought  with  us  in  our  snapsacks,  ...  we  had  no  provision 
but  what  little  every  one  had  in  his  snapsack  ".  Fortunately 
at  Cirencester,  at  the  beginning  of  the  march,  two  Royalist 
regiments  of  horse  were  surprised,  and  ^*  forty  loads  of 
victuall''  were  taken,  ^^  which  under  God's  providence  was 
the  preservation  of  the  army  till  the  day  we  fought  the 
great  battaile ".  On  reaching  Swindon  ^^  we  drove  along 
with  our  army,"  says  Foster,  ^^  about  1000  sheep  and  60 
head  of  cattell,  which  were  taken  from  malignants  and  papists 
in  the  country  for  the  maintenance  of  our  army :  87  sheep 


^  Vicars,  Parliamentary  Cknmicle,  I,  ai6. 
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was  allotted  for  our  red  regiment,  but  we  afterwards  lost 
them  all  when  we  came  to  fight  ".^ 

Things  were  little  better  in  the  other  armies  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. Both  before  and  after  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor 
the  Parliamentary  forces  were  very  short  of  provisions.  After 
the  battle  Manchester  told  his  men,  ^'  That  although  he  could 
not  possibly  that  night  make  provision  for  them,  according 
to  their  deserts  and  necessities,  yet  hee  would  without  faile 
indevour  their  satisfactions  in  that  kind  in  the  morning. 

^^  The  souldiers  unanimously  gave  God  the  glory  of  their 
great  deliverance  and  victory,  and  told  his  Lordship  with 
much  cheerfulnesse  that  though  they  had  long  fasted  and 
were  faint,  yet  they  would  willingly  want  three  daies  longer, 
rather  then  give  off  the  service,  or  leave  his  Lordship.  And 
heere,"  adds  Ashe,  ^'  I  would  move  your  compassions  towards 
poore  souldiers,  if  I  should  largely  relate  tne  wants,  which 
that  night  (and  some  time  since)  they  were  pinched  withall. 
They  having  drained  the  wells  to  the  mud,  were  necessitated 
to  drinke  water  out  of  ditches  and  out  of  places  pudled  with 
the  horse  feet.  Yea,  through  the  scarcity  of  accomodations, 
very  few  of  the  common  souldiers  did  eate  above  the  quantity 
of  a  penny  loafe,  from  Tuesday  till  Saturday  morning ;  and 
had  no  beere  at  all."^ 

The  arrangements  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  were  no  better  in 
the  campaign  of  1644.  Just  before  the  second  battle  of 
Newbury  the  Commissioners  of  Parliament  with  the  army 
reported  to  the  Speaker  that  for  most  part  of  its  march  from 
Portsmouth  to  Reading  it  had  suffered  from  want  of  pro- 
visions, *^  partly  through  the  indigency  of  the  country  through 
which  we  passed,  and  partly  through  want  of  commissaries, 
whose  continued  absence  is  of  extraordinary  prejudice,  it 
beinir  an  employment  both  of  care  and  pains  .' 

f^m  the  want  of  a  proper  oommiBsariat^iose  the  practice 

^BibliotMeca  GbmctsirenHs,  pp.  941,  961,  963,  365. 

>  Ashe's  relation  of  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor.  Bills  for  the  supply  of  Man- 
chester's army  during  the  siege  of  York  show  that  there  had  been  no  lack  of  pro- 
visions in  his  camp  before  the  battle,  so  that  considering  how  near  the  battlefield 
was  to  his  late  hoidquarters  it  is  dear  the  system  of  distribution  must  have  been 
at  faulL  But  probably  the  provision  waggons  had  been  sent  on  to  Tadcaster  in 
advance  of  the  army. 

>  He^  on  the  Duke  of  Porttandi  MSS, ,  i.,  189. 
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of  quartering  troops  on  the  country  adopted  in  every  one  of 
the  Parliament's  armies  and  prevalent  from  1648  to  1651. 
The  householder  was  obliged  to  provide  food  and  lodging 
for  a  certain  number  of  soldiers  at  a  fixed  rate.  In  return, 
a  ticket  was  given  him  by  the  commissary,  or  some  other 
officer,  spedfying  the  number  of  soldiera  quartered  on  him, 
the  time  they  were  maintained,  and  the  amount  due  for  their 
entertainment.  This  is  what  was  meant  by  the  phrase  **  free 
*  quarter"  which  becomes  so  painfeUy  faniiiar  m  the  com- 

[)laint8  of  the  comitry.  It  did  not  mean  that  food  and 
odging  was  provided  ^atis,  but  that  payment  for  them 
was  deferred.^  In  the  Hecoid  Office  there  are  hundreds  of 
such^ijckets  receipted  as  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  f^l 
of  Manchester's  army.  A  certam  sum  was  deducted  from 
the  soldiers'  daily  pay  for  this  object,  usually  about  half  the 
pay  of  the  privates,  and  one-third  of  the  pay  of  the  officers.' 
In  an  ordinance  for  making  up  the  accounts  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  New  Model,  passed  in  1647,  one  shilling  a  day  was 
the  deduction  to  be  made  from  the  pay  due  to  every  trooper, 
ninepenoe  from  that  of  each  dragoon,  and  fourpence  a  day 
fit>m  the  foot  soldiers.' 

This  method  of  maintaining^  the  army  naturally  led  to 
IjQOld  complaints  from  the  country .~  The  burden  it  imposed 
on  the  householder  in  city  or  country  was  very  heavy ;  the 
prospect  of  repayment  was  somewhat  doubtful  and  in  any 
case  remote.  In  order  to  prevent  abuses  Parliament  drew 
up  an  elaborate  series  of  rules  for  the  New  Model.  The 
quartermaster  was  to  show  the  householder  by  what  author- 
ity he  acted,  and  to  produce  his  commission  if  required. 
He  was  also  to  give  the  involuntary  host  a  ticket  specifying 
the  number  of  men  Quartered  and  the  length  of  time  for 
which  they  remained  there.  Neither  quarters  nor  provisions 
were  to  be  taken  without  pajrment,  except  in  case  of  necessity, 
and  the  commanding  officer  was  to  give  a  certificate  showing 
the  amount  of  provisions  taken  and  the  regiment  for  whi(£ 
they  were  required.  The  rates  for  entertainment  of  man  and 
beast  on  the  march  were  fixed.    For  the  horse,  threepence 

^See  Ca/.  StaU  Papers,  Dom.,  z64i*43.  487. 

*  Husbands,  ii.,  414,  Ordinance  of  aoth  January,  1644,  ^^  Manchester's  Army. 

'  Ordinance  of  a4th  December,  1647. 
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a  night  for  grass  and  fourpence  for  hay:  oats,  fourpence 
a  peck,  pease  and  beans,  sixpence  a  peck,  barley  and  malt, 
sevenpence  a  peck.  For  a  trooper,  eightpence  a  day  was 
allowed ;  for  a  dragoon,  sevenpence ;  for  a  foot  soldier,  six- 
pence. There  was  a  special  proviso  also  that  no  householder 
should  be  required  to  nimish  the  soldier  ^  with  any  provision 
but  what  he  hath  in  his  house  of  his  own  ^ ;  and  that  the 
officer,  unless  he  paid  for  his  quarters,  ^*  should  content  himself 
with  such  ordinary  diet  as  the  party  with  whom  he  quarters  is 
provided  o^  without  putting  tne  said  party  to  the  trouble  or 
charge  of  seeking  abroad  ".    After  examining  the  certificates 

S'ven  in  lieu  of  payment,  debentures  were  to  be  made  out 
r  the  money  due,  which  were  to  be  cashed  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  army,  or  some  other  financial  authority.^ 

In  spite  of  these  r^ulations  there  were,  as  many  enact- 
ments and  proclamations  show,  abus^  which  it  was  difficult 
tcuj?heck.*  Free  quarter,  however  regulated,  was  oppressive, 
and  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  inevitable  evils  to  which  it 
gave  rise  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  by  paying  the 
soldier  regularly,  and  by  obliging  him  to  defray  the  cost  of  his 
food  and  lodging.  From  the  time  when  the  New  Model  was 
organised  there  was  a  persistent  attempt  made  to  do  this, 

^  Instructions  to  the  Commissioners  with  the  Army,  May,  1645,  Lards^  /oumals, 
VH..373- 

'See  Fair&x's  proclamation  of  a^  February,  1640.  Free  quarter  was  com- 
plained of  by  the  soldiers  themselves  m  a  letter  from  the  Council  of  the  Army  to 
the  Speaker  on  7th  October,  1647 : — 

"Nothing  is  so  difficult  and  grievous  to  us  as  to  consider  how  the  poor  Soldier 
(for  his  mere  Subsistence)  is  compdled  to  grind  the  Face  of  the  Poor,  to  take  a 
livelihood  from  them  who  are  fitter  to  receive  Alms,  to  undo  Families,  threaten 
the  Ruin  of  Uw  whole,  and  all  Propriety,  and  to  be  an  abhorring  to  himsdf  (which 
some  ingenuous  of  them  acknowledge),  and  this  for  want  of  that  constant  Supply 
and  Pay,  whereby  they  might  cheerfully,  and  with  Content  to  the  People,  discharge 
their  Quarters,  and  so  ease  both  the  Country  and  their  own  Minds  of  an  intolerable 
Burthen"  (Rushworth,  vii.  838). 

A  year  later  a  letter  from  the  headquarters  of  the  army  at  Sl  Albans,  dated 
a9th  September,  1648,  reiterates  the  same  complaint : — 

' '  His  Excellency  takes  all  the  Care  he  can  to  satisfie  the  Country  that  undergoes 
the  great  Burthen  of  free  Quarter,  Complaints  coming  daily  concerning  the  same ; 
and  that  which  adds  to  Affliction  is.  That  the  Soldiers  are  not  paid,  whereby  to 
enable  them  to  discharge  their  Quarters ;  some  Regiments  having  not  one  Penny 
Pay  these  eighteen  Weeks  past,  and  none  having  had  above  one  >fonths  Pay  in 
all  that  time,  except  the  two  Regiments  which  were  in  Kent ;  and  the  Soldiers 
begin  to  be  much  discontented,  that  the  Fault  should  be  imputed  unto  them,  for 
not  satisfying  for  what  they  have  in  Provisions,  whenas  thev  have  been  so  ill  paid ; 
it  is  very  much  feared,  if  some  speedy  Course  be  not  taken  herein,  neither  the 
Country  nor  the  Soldier  will  with  Patience  long  undergo  the  same  "  (Rushworth. 
vii.,  1279). 
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and  though  money  often  ran  8h<Nrt»  and  the  army  was  from 
time  to  time  quartered  on  the  country,  these  relapses  were 
but  temporary.  After  1649  free  quarter  practically  dis- 
appeared. In  that  year  an  addition  of  a  certain  sum  was 
granted  to  soldiers  on  active  service  as  billet-money  and 
additional  pay,  and  an  Act  was  passed  ^^for  the  more  certain 
and  constant  supply  of  the  solaiers  with  pay  and  the  pre- 
venting of  any  further  oppression  or  damage  to  the  people 
by  free  quarter  or  billet  ^  (18th  May,  1649V 

Side  by  side  with  the  system  of  quartering  the  soldiers  on 
the  inhaoitants  of  the  country,  there  existed  a  system  of 
requisitioning  supplies  from  the  district  in  which  the  army 
was  quartered,  unaer  promise  of  friture  payment.  It  was  by 
this  method  that  Fairfax's  army  was  supported  during  the 
siege  of  Bristol  in  1646.  Its  oporaticm  is  described  by  the 
CJommissioners  of  Parliament  with  the  army  in  a  letter  to 
the  Speaker.  ^^  The  care  for  the  supply  of  the  army  was 
committed  to  us  amongst  others  ...  to  which  purpose  we 
issued  out  warrants  to  the  counties  of  Gloucester  and  Somerset 
to  have  provisions  brought  in,  «igaging  ourselves  the  country 
should  be  satisfied  for  the  same  out  of  the  pay  of  the  army, 
and  the  success  was  answerable  to  our  desires  and  necessities : 
but  the  irregularity  of  the  soldier  hath  prevented  that  just 
imposition  on  themselves  which  by  our  instructions  the 
honourable  Houses  of  Parliament  have  ordered,  and  begot 
unto  us  much  more  trouble  than  is  fit  to  trouble  you  withal. 
Where  we  can  possibly  reduce  the  charge  by  ticket  or  oath 
to  any  regiment,  troop,  or  company,  we  nave  upon  moderate 
rates  given  debentures  to  the  parities  for  the  same.  Where 
we  cannot  come  to  an  exact  rule,  we  have  left  it  to  the 
committees  of  the  counties  to  allow  out  of  contributions  or 
assessments  upon  the  several  hundreds,  without  which  par- 
ticular persons  will  be  undone,  because  they  cannot  say  who 
hurtthem.''^ 

This  system  of  requisitioning  provisions,  intermittently 

^As  to  the  additional  pay,  see  p.  i86.  In  future  soldiers  billeted  on  house- 
holders during  a  march,  which  was  under  certain  restrictions  stfll  allowable,  were 
to  pay,  a  foot  soldier  eightpenoe  a  night,  a  dragoon  twdvepence,  a  trooper  fifteen- 
pence.     For  FairfEu's  instructions,  see  Appendix  I. 

«8th  October,  1645;    Report  an  ike  Duke  of  Portlands  MSS.,  L,  283;   cf, 

p.  347. 
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in  England  during  the  first  and  second  Civils  Wars, 
fell  into  disuse  afterwards.  Cromwell's  military  chest  was 
apparently  better  filled  than  that  of  Fairfax,  for  on  his  march 
from  Scotland  to  Worcester  in  pursuit  of  Charles  the  Second 
he  was  able  to  pay  for  what  food  his  army  needed.  On  18th 
August,  1651,  he  wrote  to  the  mayor  and  corporation  of 
Doncaster : — 

^*  I  intend,  God  willing,  to  be  at  Doncaster  with  the  Army 
on  Wednesday  night  or  Thursday  morning ;  and  forasmuch 
as  the  Soldiers  wiU  need  a  supply  of  victual,  I  desire  you  to 
give  notice  to  the  country,  and  to  use  your  best  endeavours 
to  cause  bread,  butter,  cheese  and  flesh  to  be  brought  in,  and 
to  be  in  readiness  there  against  our  coming ;  for  which  the 
country  shall  receive  ready  money  ".^ 

Under  any  system  of  supplying  the  army  something  was 
necessarily  Im  to  private  enterprise.  The  Articles  of  War, 
both  those  for  the  army  under  Essex  and  those  for  the  army 
under  Fairfax,  lay  down  a  number  of  rules  for  the  r^ulation  of 
the  vintners  and  sutlers  who  accompanied  the  army.  During 
the  campaign  of  1645  we  hear  mention  of  ^  the  market,  which 
is  appomted  to  follow  the  army  with  provisions  irom  our 
rear,^  and  in  which  the  soldiers  could  supply  themselves  with 
food  out  of  their  pay.^  The  transition  ^m  the  system  of 
making  the  country  provide  the  soldiers  with  food  to  the 
^stem  of  making  them  buy  it  for  themselves  must  have  been 
a  great  spur  to  private  enterprise,  and  after  1649  the  open 
market  became  more  and  more  important  to  the  army. 
Immediately  after  his  landing  at  Dublin  (S4th  August,  1649X 
Cromwell  published  a  proclamation  declaring,  **  Tkat  it  shall 
be  firee  and  lawful  to  and  for  all  manner  of  persons  dwelling 
in  the  country,  as  well  gentlemen  and  soldiers  as  fiurmers  and 
other  people  (such  as  are  in  arms  or  office  with  or  for  the 
enemy  only  excepted),  to  make  their  repair  and  bring  any 
provisions  to  the  army,  while  in  march  or  camp,  or  unto  any 
garrison  under  my  command :  Hereby  assuring  all  that  they 
shall  not  be  molested  or  troubled  in  their  persons  or  goods, 
but  shall  have  the  benefit  of  a  free  market,  and  receive  ready 
money  for  goods  or  commodities  they  shall  so  bring  and  sell  '\' 

^  Carlyle,  Cromwell,  Appendix  xxi. 

^Duke  of  Portlands  AfSS.,  I,  993.  '  Carlyle,  CromwoU. 
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On  14th  September,  1660,  immediately  after  his  occupation 
of  Edinburgh,  Cromwell  published  a  similar  proclamation  to 
the  Scots :  *^  That  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the  country,  not  now 
boisig  or  oontinuixig  in  anns,  shall  have  free  leave'^aha  liberty  to 
oooia  ta  the  Army,  and  to  the  City  and  Town  aforesaid,  with 
their  cattle,  com,  horse,  or  other  commodities  or  floods  what- 
soever ;  and  shall  there  have  free  and  open  markets  for  the 
6^me ;  and  shall  be  protected  in  their  persons  and  goods,  in 
coming  and  returning  as  aforesaid,  from  any  iniuiy  or  violence 
of  the  Soildiery  under  my  command ;  and  shall  also  be  protected 
in  their  respective  houses.  And  the  Citizens  and  lonabitants 
of  the  said  City  and  Town  shall,  and  hereby  lil^wise  have 
I  ftee  leave  to  vend  andselL  their  wase§.and  comxopdities ;  and 
shall  be  protected  from  the  plunder  and  viok;pce  of  the 
Sokiifimi''f 

Nevertheless,  both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  Cromwell  could 
not  expect  to  maintain  his  army  by  provisions  obtained  entirely 
in  those  countries  themselves,  eitner  by  payment  or  otherwise. 
Ireland  was  wasted  by  many  years  of  war,  and  in  Scotland 
cattle  had  been  driven  away  and  growing  crops  destroyed. 
^^Tlie  Scots,"  says  a  newspaper,  under  the  date  of  16th  July, 
1660, "  have  carried  away  all  their  com,  and  driven  the  country 
between  here  and  Edinbuiffh."  Another  observes  that  **^  great 
stores  of  all  sorts  of  provisions  are  preparing  to  carry  along 
with  the  army,  by  reason  the  Scots  have  so  dramed  the  country, 
that  very  little  is  left  in  the  villages  adjacent  to  Northumber- 
land and  Cumberland,  which  is  me  chiefest  cause  our  march 
is  retarded  at  present".  A  letter  written  from  Cromwell's 
camp  after  the  army  had  entered  Scotland,  describes  the 
country  people  as  bemg  *•  more  base  in  hiding  then-  provisions 
than  the  country  is  barren  of  producing  them  ".'  In  Scotland, 
therefore,  as  in  Ireland,  Cromwell's  soldiers  had  to  rely  almost 
entirely  upon  the  ibod  which  they  could  carry  with  them,  and 
the  strategy  of  both  campaiims  is  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  armFSied  mainly  uPThe  fleet  which  icompanied  it 
for  supplies.  The  command  of  the  seas  was  essential  to  the 
success  of  both  caimpaigns,  and  at  the  same  time  the  conditions 

^  CrommgUiama,  pw  83. 

^  Memoirs  ^  Cq^,  /akm  Hodgton^  td,  1806,  pw  917. 
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of  the  war  necessitated  a  more  sjrstematic  method  of  supplying 
the  army  than  had  hitherto  existed.  Yet,  though  the  com- 
missariat department  was  better  organised  than  it  ever  had 
been  before,  the  army  in  Scotland  was  frequently  in  want  of 
food.  Wind  and  weather  often  prevented  the  ships  from 
landing  provisions,  or  accidents  delayed  their  arrival.  Captain 
John  Hodgson  describes  the  results:  ** About  the  6ui  of 
August  we  retreated  to  Dunbar  for  want  of  provisions ;  the 
ships  not  being  come  up  with  recruits  and  provisions  that 
were  hourly  expected.  At  this  time  we  were  Drought  under 
great  distress  for  want  of  provisions,  and  ha4  iaui;lvxh§j^lost 
tb&  ^iwpfinp  of  the  army.  It  was  sad  to  see  the  devastation 
that  was  made:  and  the  great  reason  was  the  timorousness 
of  the  Scots,  who  had  plundered  thfiic.own  houses,  and  had 
hid  their  stuff  in  private  places ;  where  the  Scots  informed 
them,  or  they  by  their  own  covetous  appetites,  found  them 
out."i 

The  constant  endeavour  of  the  Scots  was  to  interpose 
between  the  English  army  and  the  coast,  and  thus  cut  off 
its  provisions.  '^Our  victual  fEtiling,"  writes  Cromwell,  *^we 
marched  towards  our  ships  to  recruit  our  want.  .  .  .  The 
enemy  quarters  himself  in  a  posture  easy  to  interpose  between 
us  and  our  victual.  But  the  Lord  made  him  to  lose  the 
opportunity.  And  the  morning  proving  exceeding  wet  and 
dark  we  recovered,  by  that  time  it  was  light,  a  around  where 
they  could  not  hinder  us  from  our  victual :  whicjn  was  an  high 
act  of  the  Lord's  providence  to  us.** '  One  of  the  reasons  which 
led  Cromwell  to  resolve  to  fortify  Dunbar  was,  that  it  ^  would 
be  a  good  magazine,  which  we  exceedingly  wanted,  being  put 
to  depend  upon  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather  for  landmg 

Provisions,  which  many  times  cannot  be  done  though  the 
eing  of  the  whole  army  depended  upon  it,  all  the  coasts 
from  Berwick  to  Leith  having  not  one  good  harbour". 

On  the  question  of  the  amount  of  food  the  Cromwellian 
soldier  carried  during  these  campaigns  there  is  very  good 
evidence.  When  Cromwell's  army  marched  to  Stirling  after 
its  victory  at  Dunbar,  ^^They  took  a  week's  provisions  along 

^Mtmpirt  ofCapi,  Jokm  Hodgtom,  p.  X38. 
*Ctrlyle,  Cromwtll,  Letter  csL 
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with  them,  it  being  the  masterpiece  of  the  Scotish  policy  to 
defeat  their  enemies  sooner  by  famine  than  by  the  sword, 
driving  all  away  still  before  them,  whereby  they  make  the 
country  a  verier  wilderness,  so  that  the  soldier  hath  little  to 
subsist  upon  besides  his  own  provender  which  he  carries  in  his 
knapsack ;  and  therefore  about  7  dayes  hence  we  expect  their 
return  back  here'^^  Seven  days'  provisions  was  the  usual 
quantity  issued  during  these  campaigns  in  Scotland  both  by 
Cromwell  in  1660-61  and  by  Monck  in  1664.  Once,  however, 
one  hears  of  ten  days'  provisions  being  issued.  Napier  in 
his  History  of  the  Peninsular  War  hmds  up  for  imitation 
the  example  of  Napoleon's  soldiers,  who  frequently  carried 
rations  for  a  fortnight.  **  French  soldiers  only,"  says  he,  "  are 
accustomed  to  carry  so  much  bread.  Other  nations,  and 
notably  the  English,  would  not  husband  it."^  But  Cromwell's 
men  apparently  were  more  thrifty  than  Wellington's.* 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  food  supplied  to  Cromwell's  soldiers 
during  these  campaigns,  it  is  evictent  that  it  consisted  ex- 
clusively of  bread  (or  rather  biscuit)  and  cheese.  Bread  and 
cheese  in  fact  is  freely  used  as  a  synonym  for  provisions. 
Where  Cromwell  descrioes  the  Scots  as  **  seeking  to  interpose 
between  us  and  our  victual,"  an  officer  says  '^the  enemy 
would  have  interposed  between  us  and  our  bread  and  cheese  ".* 
In  garrisons  the  soldiers  could  supplement  their  rations  by 
buying  meat  in  the  markets  out  or  their  pay,  but  both  there 
and  in  the  field  nothing  was  issued  to  them  but  cheese  and 
biscuit,  or  bread,  though  captured  sheep  or  cattle  sometimes 
afforded  them  a  change  of  diet.  ^*  Nothing  is  more  certain 
than  this,"  wrote  an  officer  who  remembered  Cromwell's  cam- 
aigns  to  William  the  Third  in  1691,  "  that  in  the  late  wars 

th  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  conquered  by  timely  pro- 
visions of  Cheshire  cheese  and  biscuit."  * 


c 


1 A  letter  from  Edinburgh,  iSth  September,  1650,  printed  in  Mercurius  PoUticus, 
Na  17 ;  cf,  Hodgson,  Memoirs,  p.  316. 

>  Napier,  Peninsular  War,  ed.  x886,  p.  35. 

'  However,  in  the  description  of  the  movements  of  Cromwell  before  Edinburgh, 
we  are  incidentally  told  that ' '  divers  of  otir  men  cast  away  their  biscuit  out  of  a  con- 
fidence they  should  then  fight "  (Hodgson,  p.  366). 

*  Hodgson,  Memoirs,  pp.  13a,  971,  29a. 

^Calendar  0/ Domestic  State  Papers,  William  III,,  1691-92,  p.  75.  The 
writer  was  very  likely  Dr.  Robert  Gorges  who  had  once  been  secretary  to  Henry 


th( 
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The  Ciomwellian  soldiers  became  so  used  to  this  diet  that 
those  employed  in  Flanders  dwring  1657  and  1668  grumbled 
greatly  because  of  the  alteration  which  took  place  in  their 
rood  now  that  they  were  in  the  French  service.  They  disliked 
the  *^  ammunition-bread '^  which  they  got  in  place  of  it. 
^*  We  find  a  great  want  of  cheese,"  wrote  an  officer,  ^^  which  I 
hope  will  be  supplied,  brown  bread  and  water  being  strange 
to  our  soldiers.  ^  After  the  captiu%  of  Dunkirk,  Greneral 
Lockhart  found  himself  in  great  need  of  provisions.  ^  I  have 
been  forced,"  said  he,  ^  to  make  the  soldiers  bread  of  some  old 

e  I  found  here,  and  to  buy  as  much  wheat  to  mix  with  it, 

le  soldiers  not  being  able  to  eat  the  lyebread  without  a 
mixture  of  wheat  in  it."  * 

The  account  of  a  court-martial  which  took  place  at  Dundee 
in  1651  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  way  in  which  provisions 
were  issued  to  the  men.  A  couple  of  officers  assisted  by  a 
sergeant  were  giving  out  the  rations  in  an  upper  room,  out 
the  room  was  so  fiilT  they  could  hardly  move.  Ensign  Kent 
ordered  some  of  them  out.  ^*  Get  you  out,"  said  Lieutenant 
Woodward  to  a  man  who  was  pressing  forward,  and  as  he 
continued  to  shove,  he  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  neck  and  thrust 
him  downstairs.  ^^Wnaij**  shouted  the  private,  ^  shall  we 
not  see  our  biscuit  and  dieese  weighed,  i  hope  to  see  sudi 
officers  as  you  disbanded  before  long."  ' 

What  quantity  of  cheese  and  biscuit  formed  the  soldier's 
daily  allowance  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  The  best  evidence 
on  these  points  is  supplied  by  Monck's  Order-Book.  During 
his  campaign  in  the  Highlands  in  the  summer  of  1654  the 
infantry  under  his  command  usually  carried  seven  days'  pro- 
visions in  their  knapsacks^  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  of  biscuit 

Cromwell  {if.  Col,,  Z690CX,  p.  398).  Besides  Cheshire  cheese  Suffolk  cheese  is 
occasionally  mentioned.  The  biscuit,  or  "  biscake  "  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  was 
made  anywhere  where  ovens  could  be  got  (see  Letters  and  Pafers  cf  State 
Addressed  to  Cromwell,  edited  by  J.  NickoUs.  pp.  iz,  78 ;  Mercurius  Politicus, 
X650.  pp.  z86,  907  ;  also  Firth,  Scotland  and  the  Commonwealth,  pp^  8a,  X49)  S58). 

1  Clarke  Papers,  vol  iil,  zii. 

'  Thurloe  Pafers,  vii.  A  French  writer  observes  that  while  French  soldiers  were 
content  with  little,  the  English  auxiliaries  demanded  a  sood  deal :  "  huit  sous  par 
jour  et  le  pain  ne  suffisent  pas  k  cette  nation  camassiire,  paroequ'elle  n'est  pas 
satisfaite  du  pain  de  munition,  n'y  ^tant  pad  aoooutum^e,  et  en  ayant  toujours  eu 
ll*autre  "  (Avend,  Richelieu  et  la  Monarchie  Absolue,  iil,  133). 

s  Clarke  MSS. 

16 
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per  diem  for  eadi  man.     How  much  cheese  they  received 
per  diem  is  not  specified  ;  apparently  a  quarter  of  a  pound.* 
The  cheese  was  carried  upon  pack-horses,^  who  sometimes 
carried  also  an  additional  supply  of  biscuit.     **  The  general," 
says  Gumble  in  his  Li^  qfJlionck^  ^*did  take  great  care  for 

Erovisions  for  his  forces,  which  were  carried  upon  baggage 
orses,  forty  sometimes  of  them  lost  in  a  morning  in  a  b^.  ' 
Gumble  gives  also  the  following  picture  of  Monck's  manner 
of  living  during  the  campaign. 

^^  His  custom  was  after  guards  were  placed  to  fall  upon  his 
cold  meat  (of  which  he  had  store  dressed  the  night  before), 
and  [sit]  upon  the  grass  in  the  midst  of  his  oiBoers,  and  throw 
them  joynts  of  meat  very  bountifully ;  and  at  niffhts  there 
were  great  provisions  of  all  kind  of  meat  that  could  be  got, 
and  me  welcome  to  all  the  officers,  with  better  state  in 
his  tent,  and  great  preparations  made  for  the  next  day's 
dinner."* 

When  the  food  carried  in  the  knapsacks  and  on  the 
pack-saddles  was  exhausted,  they  were  replenished  from  the 
magazines  which  had  been  established  at  various  points  in 
the  Highlands.^  Monck,  who  was  undoubtedly  the  best 
English  military  administrator  of  the  period,  was  always 
careful  to  keep  his  fortresses  so  wdl  victualled  that  they 
could  provide  not  only  for  their  own  garrisons,  but  if  need 
be  contribute  supplies  for  a  force  in  the  field.     Monck's  aim 


1  Monck  wrote  to  Colonel  Cooper,  22nd  May,  1654.  ordering  him  "  to  furnish 
the  horse  under  his  command  with  14  dajs  provisions,  the  soldiers  snapsacks  with 
7  days  bread  and  the  cheese  to  be  earned  on  horseback,  and  as  much  bisquett 
besides  the  cheese  as  the  horse  can  well  can^  ". 

A  second  order  on  7th  June  directs  the  issue  by  the  storekeeper  of  590  pounds 
of  cheese  to  each  company  of  foot,  and  395  to  each  troop  of  horse. 

"  7  days  provisions  to  be  in  each  knapsack  and  aoo  weight  of  biscuit  to  be 
carried  on  eadi  baggage  horse." 

On  4th  July  three  regiments  of  foot  are  ordered  ten  days'  provisions  "  at  z  Ibi 
of  bisquett  for  each  man  per  diem  "  {Order-Book,  Clarke  AfSS.), 

'  Pack-horses  had  also  been  used  by  Fairfax,  in  1646,  when  the  New  Model  ad- 
vanced into  Cornwall  where  no  roads  were  to  be  found  (Sprigge,  Anglia  Rediviva^ 
p.  175).  Major-General  Deane  on  his  expedition  into  the  Highlands  in  i6^a  was 
accompanied  by  "  aoo  baggase  horse  led  by  the  country  peopl^  laden  with  biscuit 
and  cheese  "  {Scotland  and  ike  Comwwnoealtk,  p.  361 ;  see  also  Scotland  and  tke 
ProtcctoraUy  pp.  xL,  150). 

>  Gumble,  Ltfe  of  Monck,  p.  8a.  ^Ibid.,  p.  85. 

■  Gumble  says  <*  at  several  stages  be  had  laid  up  stores  of  biscuit  and  cheese  '* 
(p.  83  ;  ^.  Scotland  and  tke  Protectorate), 
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was,  whilst  he  commanded  in  Scotland,  to  keep  his  garrisons 
with  stores  enough  to  last  them  for  ten  months.  Then  if 
a  Royalist  rising  or  a  foreign  landing  took  place  in  England, 
he  could  draw  his  marching  army  out  of  the  country  and 
leave  the  fortresses  to  shift  for  themselves.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  another  rising  in  Scotland  itself,  his  flying 
columns  could  draw  upon  the  stores  in  the  fortresses  to  enable 
them  to  keep  the  fiela.^ 

Whatever  provisions  regiments  in  the  field  might  draw 
from  the  magazines  of  the  garrisons  they  had  to  pay  for  or 
to  replace.  On  81st  January,  1657,  Monck  wrote  to  Colonel 
William  Daniel,  ordering  him  '^  that  whereas  there  may  bee 
occasion  for  the  Field  forces  in  Scotland  for  to  be  supplied  with 
provisions  out  of  the  stores  in  the  garrison  of  St.  Johnston's, 
that  he  take  care  that  such  regiments  or  companies  as  shall 
receive  provisions  out  of  his  stores  doe  either  lay  in  the  same 
proportion  in  kinde,  or  else  agree  with  the  storekeeper  to  pay 
for  the  same  at  reasonable  rates  ".^ 

In  the  same  way  the  daily  rations  issued  to  the  soldiers 
of  any  particular  regiment  or  company  were  charged  to  its 
account,  and  deducted  from  the  pay  due  to  it  when  the  regi- 
mental accounts  were  made  up.  This  rendered  the  business 
of  making  up  the  accounts  of  a  regiment  very  complicated, 
and  was  one  of  the  difficulties  which  prevented  inaividuals 


1  Scoiland  and  the  ProfectoraUt  pp.  961.  3x9,  369.  Monde's  Order-Book  under 
I5tb  January,  z656<57,  contains  the  following  entrv : — 

"Letter  to  Col.  Daniell  to  come  and  cleare  all  accounts  with  the  Commissary 
for  provisions  of  his  garrison  for  that  he  is  forthwith  to  furnish  his  garrisons  of  Sl 
Johnston's  (Blair,  Finlarick,  and  Balloch  included)  with  10  monthes  stores  of  bread 
or  wbeate  and  cheese  for  9  companies,  accompting  80  men  (officers  and  soldiers)  to 
each  companie,  allowing  to  each  man  a  lb.  of  bread  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  (^ 
dieese  per  diem,  or  for  each  xia  lb.  of  bread  one  boll  of  wheate,  and  to  pay  into 
the  Treasury  soe  much  of  the  monies  now  in  his  hands  uppon  the  old  account  as 
will  appeare  uppon  his  account  (when  stated)  to  bee  the  true  difference  betweene 
the  old  and  new  stores,  which  said  new  stores  he  is  betwixt  this  and  the  last  of 
May  next  to  get  compleate  into  his  garrison,  according  to  the  proportion  above 
said". 

'Monck's  Order-Book  also  contains  the  following  entry : — 

i8th  September,  1654.  "Letter  to  Mr.  Bilton,  that  Lt.  Col.  Blunt  having 
acquainted  him  with  a  note  of  severall  provisions  of  biskett  and  cheese  delivered 
to  the  northern  regiments  out  of  the  stores  at  Inverness,  to  deduct  soe  much  out  of 
the  pay  of  those  regiments  as  they  have  received,  that  it  may  bee  reimbursed  to 
the  garrison,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  let  Lieut  Col.  Blunt  have  what  hee  can  spare 
for  a  stock  of  provisions.  The  rate  of  provisions,  4d.  a  Ibi  of  cheese  &  15s.  each 
bagge  of  biskett" 
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from  obtaining  iheir  arrears  of  pay  as  quickly  as  they  ought 
to  have  done.* 

The  system  thus  outlined  was  adopted  in  all  the  armies  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever,  that  troops  quartered  in  England  were  more  frequently 
left  to  provide  their  food  out  of  their  own  pockets  instead  of 
being  supplied  with  rations  by  the  government.  The  greater 
sim^mcity  of  this  latter  plan  was  a  strong  recommendation, 
but  it  was  only  possible  when  the  soldiers  were  punctually 
paid,  and  the  troop  in  England  were  always  paid  with  greater 
regularity  than  those  abroad.  Lockhart,  however,  writing 
frt)m  Dunkirk  just  after  its  capture,  expressed  himself  anxious 
to  introduce  the  plan  there.  '^  I  shall  much  desire,"  he  said, 
**  that  when  money  comes,  the  soldiers  may  be  as  much  taken 
off  provisions  as  may  be,  and  left  to  make  their  own  markets ; 
it  will  keep  counts  more  distinct  and  clear,  and  be  more 
satis£Eution  to  the  soldiers."  It  is  not  probable  that  Lockhart 
could  ever  make  the  ichange  he  proposed,  for  the  pay  of  the 
garrison  of  Dunkirk  was  constmtly  in  arrears,  and  unless 
the  soldier  had  money  in  his  pocket  the  experiment  could 
not  be  tried.* 

1  The  commissary  of  provisions  had  tp  come  to  a  settlement  with  the  various 
regiments.  In  1655,  ¥^en  it  was  proposed  to  abolish  one  of  these  officials,  Monck 
urged  hb  continuance,  writing  as  follows : — 

"  What  allowance  jrow  wiU  give  him  your  Lordship  may  consider  of,  but  being 
hee  has  a  charge  of  provisions  in  his  hands,  and  many  accounts  to  make  upp 
betweene  the  regiments  and  himselfe,  which  cannot  quicklv  bee  done,  I  thinke 
your  Lordship  may  doe  well  to  continue  him  for  a  yeare.  till  the  souldyours  have 
eaten  upp  their  provisions,  and  that  hee  has  cleared  off  the  accounts  with  the  regi- 
ments, which  as  yti  wee  cannot  doe  because  the  souldjers  baive  not  soe  much 
monie  to  spaire  to  eaven  theire  accounts'*  [Scotland  and  tki  Protectorate,  p.  300). 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  government  seems  to  have  charged  the  soldiers  one- 
fourth  more  than  the  provisions  issued  actually  cost,  as  an  allowance  for  waste 
{Col,  State  Papers,  Dom,,  1658-59,  p.  183). 

'In  the  same  letter  {Tkurloe  Papers,  viL,  216)  Lockhart  gives  the  following 
account  of  his  measures  for  victualling  Dunkirk.  It  was  cheaper,  he  thought,  to 
buy  provisions  in  Flanders  than  to  eet  them  sent  fix>m  England.  ' '  I  shall  go  abowt 
the  buying  of  wheat  and  rye,  to  malce  bread  for  the  present  subsistence  of  the  forces, 
and  shall  keep  the  months  provisione  of  biskitt  in  store,  least  at  any  tjrme,  either 
by  se^;e  or  otherwayes,  we  should  be  putt  to  a  pinch ;  and  once  m  a  yeare.  the 
maggazine  of  bread,  I  mean  the  month  s  biskitt  for  4000  men,  must  be  renewed, 
andthe  old  given  owt,  and  rebaitted  of  the  soldiers  pay ;  but  before  the  old  stock 
of  biskitt  so  laid  in  be  meddled  with,  the  new  stock  to  the  same  quantity  must  be 
first  in  store ;  and  so  this  place  will  never  want  six  weekes  provisione  of  bread, 
which  is  the  staff  of  roan's  lite.  If  I  find  the  butter  and  cheese  may  be  kept  without 
spoyling,  I  shall  lykewise  save  it ;  but  I  think,  for  provisions  that  are  not  to  be 
made  use  of  save  once  in  a  year,  all  cheese,  or  at  least  salt  beefe  and  bacon,  or 
pork  in  liew  of  the  butter  wiU  be  beft«" 
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On  the  whole,  after  makizuz  due  aUowance  for  their  failures, 
the  administrators  of  the  CDmmonwealth  and  Protectorate 
solved  the  problem  of  feeding  their  forces  with  a  fair  amount 
of  success.  The  army  appears  to  have  been  better  fed  than 
the  navy  was  durimr  the  same  period.^  At  all  events  com- 
plaints are  fewer.  The  commissariat  department,  it  is  evident, 
was  far  better  oiganised  than  it  had  been  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  Civil  War,  and  the  system  compared  favourably  with 
that  existing  in  most  foreign  armies  at  the  time.^ 

One  ffreat  exception  to  this  comparative  success  is  afforded 
by  the  history  of  the  expedition  to  the  West  Indies  in  16S6. 
English  governments  had  no  experience  of  distant  expeditions 
in  tropical  climates,  and  the  little  army  sent  under  Venables 
was  badly  cutganised,  badly  equipped,  and  still  worse  pro- 
visioned. Tne  mrovisions  supphed  ori^ally  were  baa  in 
quality  and  insufficient  in  quantity.  They  were  supplied 
by  the  victuallers  of  the  navy,  and  Venables  asserts  that 
when  he  complained  of  their  unsoundness  Greneral  Desborough, 
who  had  chaige  of  the  preparations,  refused  to  hear  him.  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  Destx>rough  was  secretly  in  league  with  the 
victuallers,  and  had  a  share  in  their  profits.  At  Barbadoes, 
where  more  provisions  were  bought,  all  that  could  be  obtained 
were  some  which  had  been  refused  by  the  fleet  in  England,  and 
therefore  sent  to  Barbadoes  by  the  victuallers  to  be  sold.  On 
the  voyage  firom  Barbadoes  to  Hispaniola  the  soldiers  were 
reduced  to  half  rations,  and  their  bread  or  biscuit  was  "  most 
beastly  rotten,"  insomuch  that  they  were  greatly  weakened 
by  the  time  they  landed.  When  they  marched  to  attack  the 
city  of  San  Domineo,  instead  of  carrying  in  their  knapsacks 
rations  for  seven  Says  like  Monck's  or  Cromwell's  soldiers, 
they  had  only  food  for  three  days,  and  often  not  that,  so  that 
they  were  starving  by  the  time  they  reached  the  city,  and 
haa  to  fall  back  upon  their  ships  at  once  for  finesh  supplies. 
The  food  they  had  was  unsuitable  in  character.  ^^The 
worst  saltest  beef,  unwatered,"  says  a  soldier,  "  with  all  the 

1  See  Mr.  Oppenheim's  article  on  "  The  Navy  of  the  Commonwealth,"  EngHsk 
Historical  Ranew^  1896,  pp.  41-44* 

'  See  besides  the  passages  already  quoted  from  Tuner's  Pallas  Armaia,  Avend's 
RichiHeu  et  la  MoHarckU  Absolut,  iiL,  127-46,  and  Rottsset's  LoMVois,  i.,  848,  ed. 
1879. 
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broken,  mouldy,  dusty  sweepings  of  the  ship's  biscuit  the  false 
steward  could  five  us:"  Many  died  in  Hispaniola  from 
eating  unsuitable  food,  more  in  Jamaica  after  they  landed 
there.  ^^  For  these  seventeen  days,"  wrote  an  officer  on  4th 
June,  1665,  ^^  we  have  had  but  three  biscuits  of  bread  per 
man,  neither  officer  nor  soldier,  and  sometimes  little  or  no 
meat  for  two  or  three  days  together,  and  when  Grod  will  send 
us  supplies  we  know  not."  Greneial  Venables  reported  on 
13th  June  that  he  could  only  allow  the  soldiers  half  a  biscuit 
per  diem,  and  that  even  that  allowance  would  come  to  an 
end  in  five  weeks.  When  they  landed  in  Jamaica  the  English 
army  found  abundance  of  cattle,  but  fresh  meat  without  any 
other  food  proved  very  unwholesome.  ^  Fresh  flesh  and 
roots,"  wrote  Venables,  '^  put  them  into  fluxes  which  sweep 
them  away  by  ten  and  twenty  per  diem  frequaitly."  ^  Later 
still  the  cattle  bein^  driven  into  the  mountaons  by  the 
Spaniards,  or  shy  ana  difficult  to  catch,  even  meat  l)ecame 
scarce.  The  soldiers  were  driven  to  eat  horses  and  asses. 
^^  The  last  flesh/'  says  an  officer,  ^*  I  conceived  the  best,  and 
did  eat  heartily  of  it."  The  d<^  that  accompanied  the 
army  were  eaten  too — ^^  Not  one  walks  the  streets  that  is  not 
shot  at,  unless  well  befriended  or  respected  ".  Out  of  about 
7,000  men  who  landed  at  Jamaica  in  May,  1666,  not  more 
than  3,700  were  alive  in  the  following  November. 

Yet  the  inferior  quality  of  the  provisions  suj^lied  was 
only  one  amongst  the  many  causes  of  the  disasters  which 
overtook  the  expedition.  l!ne  deficiency  in  quantity  was  in 
part  due  to  the  accident  by  which  the  store-ships  became 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and  to  the  mistake  com- 
mitted by  Greneral  Venables  in  enlisting  more  men  at  Barba- 
does  and  in  the  islands  than  he  had  provisions  to  feed.  The 
organisation  of  the  expedition  was  defective  fr^m  the  begin- 
ning, partly  from  the  negligence  of  those  entrusted  with  its 
equipment  and  preparalS»n,  partly  from  their  ignonmce  of 
the  conditions  necessary  for  the  success  of  over-sea  campaigns 
and  war  in  the  tropics.  Nor  was  its  commander  a  man  of 
sufficient  energy  and  ability  to  compensate  for  these  defects 
and  n^lects. 

^  Tk€  NarroHvt  ofGtmeral  VenabUs^  etc,  edited  by  C.  H.  Firth,  pp.  zsodl,  4, 
i3>  41*  49i  249 ;  Seventh  Report  Hist,  MSS,  Comm,,  p.  574. 


CHAPTER  X 

CLOTHING,  EQUIPMENT  AND  MOUNTING  OF  THE  ARMY 

THERE  are  many  popular  misconceptions  about  the 
Cromwellian  army  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
remove.  Some  which  relate  to  its  character  and  composition 
have  already  been  touched  upon.  Others  which  concern 
its  appearance  and  externals  remain  to  be  dealt  with.  A 
modem  artist  charged  to  depict  a  scene  from  the  history  of 
the  CivJLJS^f^  usually  dislioguishes  the  soldiers  jQf,  tb^  two 
parties  by  depicting*  the  one  with  long  hair  and  the  other 
wi£E  short.  Tn'  reality  there,  was  very  little  difference 
between  Cavaliers  and  Parliamentarians  in  this  reject. 
Amongst  the  numerous  portraits  of  Parliamentary  omcers 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  there  is  hardly  one  in 
which  the  subject  is  not  wearing  the  long  locks  supposed  to 
distinguish  his  opponents.  Cromwell,  Lambert,  Harrison, 
Hutchinson,  and  many  others,  all  are  represented  with  hair 
which  touches  or  almost  touches  their  shoulders.  It  was  not 
so,  according  to  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  when  the  Civil  War 
began.  At^Hcrt  the  name  of  Roundheads  seemed  apt  enough 
for  the.  Parliamentary  arpiy.  They  "  marched  out  so,^'  says 
she,  "  as  if  they  had  oeen  only  sent  out  till  llieir  hair  was 

frown  ^.  But  "  two  or  three  years  after,  any  stranger  that 
ad  seen  them,  would  have  inquired  the  reason  of  that 
name  "}  Not  only  the  officers  but  the  rank  and  file  too  had 
ceased  to  resemble  the  typical  Roundhead  of  satires  and 
caricatures. 

Another  deeply  rooted  popular  error  is  the  belief  that  the 
soldiers  and  omcers  of  the  King's  army  were  better  dressed 
than  those  of  the  Parliament's.    It  was  current  in  the  next 

^Lifecf  CqL  Hutchinson,  L,  170,  ed.  1885. 

(231) 
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generation,  and  finds  expression  in  Shadwell's  play,  T%e 
VobifUeerSj  which  was  puDlished  in  169S.  Shadwell  brings 
upon  the  stage  one  Major-Greneral  Blunt,  a  soldier  who  had 
fought  for  the  King  at  fklgehill,  and  is  now  entertainii^  at 
dinner  some  of  his  old  companions  in  arms  and  with  them 
a  certain  Colonel  Hackwell  who  had  served  under  Cromwell. 
*^  You  have  not  forgotten,"  says  Blunt  to  his  comrades,  in- 
troducing Hackwell,  "how  this  gentleman  and  his  demure 
psalm-singinff  fellows  used  to  drub  us?" 

"  No  gad,   replies  a  Cavalier,  **  I  felt  'em  once  to  purpose." 

"In  high-crowned  hats,"  rejoins  Blunt,  "oollerd  bands, 
sreat  loose  coats,  long  tucks  under  'em,  and  calves-leather 
boots,  they  used  to  sing  a  psalm,  fall  on,  and  beat  us  to  the 
devil." 

"  What  a  filthy  slovenly  army  was  this,"  says  a  young  beau, 
"  I  warrant  you  not  a  well-dressed  man  among  the  Hound- 
heads." 

"But  these  plain  fellows,"  adds  Blunt,  "would  so  thrash 
your  swearing,  drinking  fellows  in  laced  coats  (just  such  as 
you  of  the  drawing-room  and  Locket's  ^  are  now),  and  so  strip 
'em,  by  the  Lora  Harry,  that  after  a  battle  those  sain^ 
looked  like  the  Israelites  laden  with  the  Egyptian  baggace."  * 

There  was  some  element  of  truth  in  this.  J!ht  ^pg's 
officers  in  general  probablv  woiie  moea  laoe  and.  feathers  than 
their  adversaries,  and  pernaps  gayer  cloaks,  but  to  a  modem 
judge  the  simple  ana  serviceable  dress  of  the  officers  of 
the  New  Model  would  have  been  more  attractive,  and  the 
v^  uniform  of  the  rank  and  file  would  have  been  decisive.  The 
7^     familiar  i^  coat  is  a  relic  of  the  New  Model,  and  it  was  fij^t 

Snerally  adopted  in  1645.  At  the  banning  of  the  war 
e  solcners  of  both  armies  were  dressed  in  whatever  colour 
their  colonels  chose  to  select  At  Edgehill  every  variety  of 
hue  was  visible  on  the  backs  of  Essex's  army.  The  regiments 
of  Denzil  Holies  and  Lord  Robartes  haa  red  coats^^Lord 

^A  fashionable  ordinary,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  Dnimmond's  Banking 
House  at  Charing  Cross,  and  was  so  called  from  Adam  Locket,  the  landlord. 
''At  Lx)cket's,  Brown's,  and  at  Pontack's  enquire 
What  modish  kickshaws  the  nice  beaux  desire." 

^Mis.  Centlivre). 
See  Wheatley  and  Cunningham's  LmUUm^  il,  413. 

'Act  iiL,  sc.  i. 
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Brooke's  regiment  puiple  coats,  Lord  Saye's  blue,  Colonel 
Ballard's  ffiey,  Colonel  Hampden's  greenJ  Amongst  the 
ranks  of  the  Royalists  there  was  the  same  diversity  of  tint. 
In  that  battle  the  two  sides  were  distinguished  simply  by  the 
&ct  that  Essex's  men  wore  orange  scarfs  and  those  of  the 
King  red.  In  the  absence  of  these  scarfs  it  was  impossible  to 
determine  whether  a  man  belonged  to  one  army  or  the  other. 
At  Marston  Moor  when  Sir  Thomas  FairfEOc,  m  consequence 
of  the  defeat  of  the  cavalry  he  commanded,  found  himself 
alone  amongst  the  enemy,  he  took  the  white  handkerchief  out 
of  his  hat  (which  was  uie  sign  of  the  Parhamentarians  that 
day)  and  ^^  passed  through  for  one  of  their  own  commanders  " 
till  he  reacned  Cromwdl's  victorious  troops.^  At  Edgehill, 
where  Sir  Faithful  Fortescue's  troop  deserted  in  a  bray  to 
the  King's  army,  seventeen  or  eighteen  of  them  were  killed 
by  their  new  allies  ^  by  their  negligence  of  not  throwing  away 
their  orange  tawny  soarfe  ". '  m  the  same  battle  the  King's 
standard,  which  had  been  taken  and  delivered  to  the  keeping 
of  Essex's  secretary,  was  recovered  by  Captain  Smith  and  two 
other  Royalists,  ^^who,  disffuising  themselves  with  orange- 
coloured  scarfis,  and  pretending  it  unfit  that  a  penman  should 
have  the  honour  to  carry  the  standard,  took  it  from  him  and 
rode  with  it  to  the  King".* 

Gradually,  however,  greater  uniformity  in  the  colour  of 
the  soldiers'  clothing  became  the  rule  amongst  the  Pieurlia- 
mentarians.  At  Mmston  Moor  Rupert's  own  r^ment  had 
blue  coats  and  that  of  Colonel  Timer's  green  coats,  while  New- 
castle's foot  wore  white  coats.^  But  amongst  the  infantry  of 
the  Eastern  Association  whom  he  was  fighting  red  was  rapidly 
becoming  the  usual  wear.  At  the  relief  of  iTewark  in  March, 
1644,  we  hear  of  the  '^  Norfolk  Redcoats  ".*  About  the  same 
date  there  is  a  bill  for  supplying  Colonel  Montagu's  regiment, 
raised  in  Cambridgeshire  and  the  Isle  of  Ely,  with  red  coats 

1  Vicars.  Jehovah  Jireh^  p.  aoo ;  cf.  Life  of  Col.  HtUchinson,  i.,  aoB ;  Warburton, 
Prince  Rupert,  I,  4218. 

>  Fairfax's  Skort  Memorial^  reprinted  in  Arber's  English  Gamer,  viii.,  608. 

*  Clarendon,  Rebellion,  vL,  86.  *  Ludlow,  Memoirs,  t.,  43. 

•Phillips.  Civil  War  in  Wales,  'il,  195;  Transactions  if  the  Royal  Historical 
Society,  xil,  p.  55. 

*A  Brief  Relation  tftke  Siege  at  Newark^  by  Lieut.-Col  Bury,  1644,  p.  7. 
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fisM^d  with  white.^  The  laments  raised  in  Essex  were 
dressed  in  red  coats  lined  with  blue.^  Another  regiment, 
whose  colonel's  name  is  not  mentioned,  had  red  coats  faced 
with  blue.'  Finally,  Manchester's  own  men  had  green  coats 
faced  with  red.^  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  by  1644  red 
coats  must  have  been  the  prevailing  wear  in  the  army  of 
the  Eastern  Association,  though  they  were  not  universal. 

On  the  formation  of  the  New  Model  in  1646  the  final  step 
was  taken,  and  the  whole  of  the  army  under  Sir  Thomas 
FairfeuL's  command  was  from  the  first  dressed  in  red.^  A 
newspaper  called  Perfect  Pcusctges^  published  on  7th  May, 
1645,  aefinitely  says :  ^Thejnen  b^  Redcoats  aU,  the  whole 
army  only  are  distinguish^  by  several  facings  of  their 
coats".  As  Fairfax's  own  colours  were  blue<  his  r^im^it 
had  blue  facinss.^  From  the  contract  made  in  October, 
1649,  for.  the  clothing  of  the  army  in  Ireland,  we  get  the 
further  information  that  the  coats  were  of  '^Venice  colour 
red,"  and  the  breeches  "  of  grey  or  other  good  colour  ".^ 

Throughout  the  Protectorate  the  same  colour  was  adhered 
to.  The  troops  whom  Cromwell  sent  to  Flanders  in  1667 
were  equipped  with  new  red  coats  when  they  left  England,^ 
and  in  November,  1668^  the  Protector  Richard  gave  all  the 
foot  soldiers  about  London  ^^new  red  coats  trimmed  with 
black"  to  wear  at  his  father's  funeral.^  In  the  literature 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate  *'* redcoat"  and 
^/^      "soldier?  are  used  as  synonymous  terms.^*^ 

^  Thos.  Buckley's  account,  27th  March,  1644,  Exchequer  Papers, 

^Seventh  Report  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  l,  561.  In  1645  ^^^  Committee  of  Both 
Kingdoms  ordered  the  county  of  Essex  to  send  its  quota  of  recruits  for  the  New 
Model  "  commodiously  provided,  as  hath  formerly  been  practised,  with  1000  red 
coats  lined  with  blue"  (CaL  State  Papers,  Dom.,  1644-45,  p.  358). 

'  Buckley's  accotmt. 

^On  and  CXrtober,  1643,  Manchester  writes  ordering  coats  for  his  regiment, 
"  being  aioo  and  odd  men,  and  that  the  coats  be  of  green  cloth  lined  with  red  " 
{Seventh  Report  Hist,  MSS.  Comm.,  I,  565). 

^The  credit  of  being  the  first  to  make  this  clear  belongs  to  Mr.  Fortescue.  See 
**  A  Chapter  on  Red  Coats,"  M<umillan*s  Magaxine^  September,  1893. 

'  Perfect  Passages,  7th  May,  1645.  under  ist  May. 
7  Cal.  State  Papers,  Dom,,  1649-50,  p.  343. 

B  "  They  had  new  red  coats  given  them  for  the  terrible  name  thereof"  (Heath, 
Chronicle,  ed.  1663,  p.  720). 
•Clarhe  Papers,  iil,  x68. 
^  See  The  Red^Coais  Catechism,  4to,  16591 
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The  clothing  and  equipment  of  the  troops  were  supplied 
by  the  government.  Parliament,  the  Council  of  State,  or 
the  Committee  for  the  Army  purchased  what  was  needed,  or 
more  firequently  contracted  for  it  with  the  manufacturers, 
and  handed  it  over  to  the  regiments  for  which  it  was  re- 
quired. The  cost  of  the  clothing  thus  supplied  was  deducted 
m>m  the  pay  of  the  men.  On  10th  September,  1642,  Parlia- 
ment, in  a  contract  for  7,500  suits  for  the  English  troops  in 
Ulster,  stipulated  that  the  cost  of  the  suits,  which  came  to 
forty-two  shillings  and  sixpence  apiece,  should  be  deducted 
fix)m  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  at  the  rate  of  twopence  per 
diem.^ 

The  same  system  prevailed  under  the  Protectorate,  but 
the  clothing  was  ratner  dieaper.  Ninepenoe  a  week  was 
deducted  for  cIotEing  &om  the  forces  in  Ei^land  and 
Ireland,  so  that  thirty-nine  shillings  a  year  suffeed.  One 
suit  a  year  was  the  rule,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  usually 
issued  about  October.'  It  was  not  always  punctually  sup- 
plied, and  in  the  sprii^  of  1656  Monck  complained  that  his 
soldiers  were  "out  oi  shoes,  stockings,  shirts  and  clothes". 
"  Unless,"  he  said,  "  we  can  have  a  fortnight's  pay  to  give 
together  to  the  soldiers  to  buy  them  necessaries,  they  will 
be  but  in  an  ill  condition."  In  a  second  letter  he  describes 
divers  of  the  officers  as  "  enforced  to  engage  their  own  credit 
for  clothes  for  their  soldiers  ".* 

The  nature  and  Quality  of  the  clothes  supplied  to  the 
army  can  be  gathered  from  the  contracts.     Tne  7,500  suits 
for  the  army  in  Ulster  which  Parliament  contracted  for  in      . 
1642  included  a  cap,  doublet,  cassock,  breeches,  two  pair  of  xj 
stockings,  two  pair  of  shoes,  and  two  shirts  for  each  soldier.*    1 
The  contracts  made  in  1645  for  the  New  Model  army  and 
in  1649  for  Cromwell's  army  in  Ireland  include  fewer  items, 
but  the  quality  is  more  exactly  specified.     The  doublets 
ordered  in  1642  cost  six  shillings  apiece.     The  shirts  which 
were  to  be  of  fine  Oxenbrig  (i.^.,  Osnaburgh)  linen  were  two 
and  ninepence  each.^ 

1  Lords'  Journals,  v. ,  347.  >  Thurloe,  iii.,  5361 

*  Scotland  and  the  Protectorate ^  pp.  246,  966. 

*  Lards'  Journals,  v.,  347.  •  Ibid,,  v.,  213,  347,  556,  599. 
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The  cassock  and  breeches,  or  coat  and  breeches  (for  the 
terms  coat  and  cassock  seem  to  be  interchangeableX  cost, 
according  to  the  contracts  of  1645  and  16^,  seventeen 
s^Uinffs  together.  In  the  a^eement  with  Richard  Downes, 
the  contractor,  it  is  specified  that  the  coats  are  to  be  ^  of 
Suffolk,  Coventry  or  Gloucestershire  cloth,  and  to  be  made 
three  quarters  and  a  nail  long  [t.^.,  twenty-nine  inches  and 
a  quarter],  &ced  with  bayes  or  cotton  with  tapestrings, 
according  to  a  pattern  delivered  to  the  Committee  **,  Ijie 
breeches  were  to  be  made  of  Reading  cloth,  or  other  doth, 
in  length  three  quarters  one-ei^th  (i.^ .,  thirty-one  inches 
and  a  lialf),  well  lined  and  trimmed  suitably  to  the  pattern 
presented.  Finally,  the  cloth  both  of  the  said  coats  and 
of  the  breeches  was  to  be  first  shrunk  in  cold  water.^ 

The  rest  of  the  clothing  bought  in  1649  for  Cromwell's 
army  in  Ireland  cost  much  the  same  as  in  164S.  Sixteen 
thousand  shirts  were  contracted  for  at  J^400,  that  is 
at  three  shillings  apiece.^  Stockings  described  as  ^*  of 
good  Welsh  cotton"  Downes  supplied  in  1645  at  thir- 
teen pence  halQ)enny  a  pair,  but  others,  presumably  of 
inferior  qualit}^,  were  obtained  at  a  shilling  a  pair  lM>th 
in  1645  and  in  1649.'  Shoes  for  the  New  Model  cost 
two  and  threepence  perpair,  but  in  1649  half  a  crown 
a  pair  was  the  price.^  These  were  low  dioes,  as  shown  in 
the  wooden  figures  of  musketeers  and  pikemen  of  the 
time  at  Cromwell  House,  Highgate.''  The  men  paid  for 
their  boots  as  well  as  for  tiieir  clothes,  and  paid  a  good  deal 
more  than  the  wholesale  price.  '^  How  can  it  be  thought," 
asks  Colonel  Doyley,  complaining  of  the  unpaid  condition  of 
the  forces  in  Jamaica,  ^'  that  a  private  soldier  can  give  four 
shillings  for  a  pair  of  ammunition  shoes  that  never  received 

^Tangye,  TYiw  Protectors,  p.  276 ;  Cat.  State  Papers,  Dom,,  1649-50,  p.  343. 
In  September,  1645,  the  suits  cost  sixteen  shillings  each  according  to  the  Exchequer 
Pafers,  but  the  contract  with  Downes  in  February,  1646,  fixed  the  price  at  seventeen 
shillings. 

"  Col.  Stale  Papers,  Dom.,  1649-50,  pp.  369,  597. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  360,  5x4,  594, 599.  In  September,  X645.  5,000  pairs  of  stockings  were 
bought  for  the  New  Model  at  a  shilling  a  pair  (Exchequer  Papers;  Tangye,  p. 
377)- 

^  Exchequer  Papers  ;  CaL  State  Papers^  Dom.,  1649-50,  pp.  369,  594,  598. 

0  See  the  engravings  of  these  figures  given  in  the  illustrated  edition  of  Green's 
Short  History  of  the  English  People,  m.,  1x60-67. 
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so  much  these  three  years  ?  "  ^    It  was  still  more  unreasonable, 
as  the  shoes  were  probably  worth  but  half  a  crown. 

The  headdress  of  the  infantiy  varied  at  different  times. 
The  helmet  was  falling  into  disuse  on  account  of  its  weight, 
and  had  been  practicaJiy  abandoned  long  before  the  Restora- 
tion.^ In  1642  the  troops  serving  in  Ulster  were  provided  by 
the  Long  Parliament  with  ^^  Monmouth  caps,''  which  were 
contracted  for  at  the  rate  of  twenty-three  shillings  a  dozen.' 
The  best  description  of  them  is  given  by  Richard  Symonds 
in  1644.  Spealcing  of  Bewdley,  ne  says :  ^^  The  only  manu- 
facture of  this  town  is  making  of  caps  called  Monmouth  caps, 
knitted  by  poor  people  for  twopence  apiece,  ordinary  ones 
sold  for  two  shillings,  three  shillings,  and  four  shillings. 
First  they  are  knit,  then  they  mill  tnem,  then  block  them, 
then  they  work  them  with  tassels,  then  they  sheer  them."  ^ 
Defoe  writing  in  1724  describes  these  caps  as  ^^  sold  chiefly  to 
the  Dutch  seamen,  and  made  only  at  Bewdley  ".^ 

But  the  eventual  substitute  ror  the  helmet  was  not  the 
Monmouth  cap,  but  a  broad-brimmed  hat  of  some  kind,  such 
as  is  shown  in  the  wooden  figures  of  the  musketeer  and  the 
pikeman  at  Cromwell  House,  Highgate.  The  felt  hat  was 
coming  into  general  use  before  the  Restoration  took  place,* 
and  Colonel  Walton's  description  of  the  soldiers'  headgear 
just  after  the  Restoration  probably  applies  pretty  closely  to 
the  period  just  before  that  event.  "The  buff  leather  hat,  \^y* 
whicn  had  superseded  the  old  morion  or  burmnet,  veiy  soon  *^ 
disappeared  before  the  beaver  or  its  black  felt  imitation,  and 
whereas  the  crown  was  previously  wont  to  be  high,  it  was 
now  cut  down  to  a  very  moderate  size.  In  1661  die  beaver 
hat  was  a  novelty ;  but  two  or  three  years  later  all  the  troops 
wore  imitation  of  felt,  and  their  officers  had  them  of  beaver 
or  velvet."^ 

I  Thurloe,  vi, ,  833.  '  Sec  p.  91. 

'  Lards*  Journals,  v.,  599.  *  Diary  of  Richard  Symonds,  p.  14. 

*  Defoe's  Tour  in  England^  vol  ii.,  letter  iii.,  p.  70,  ed.  1724. 

>  When  Tom  Verne^r  enlisted  as  a  pikeman  in  Colonel  Ingoldsby's  regiment, 
about  1653,  be  asked  his  brother's  agent  to  provide  him  with  an  outfit  It  included 
amongst  other  things  "  a  grey  Dutch  felt,"  a  pair  of  grey  worsted  stocking,  a  pair 
of  strong  buck's  leather  gloves,  a  black  leather  sword  belt.  All  of  these,  mcluding 
the  felt  hat,  were  probably  part  of  the  ordinary  uniform  of  his  regiment  {Memoirs 
€f  tht  Vemey  Family ^  iii.,  z6o). 

^Qifibrd  Walton,  History  of  the  British  Standing  Army,  p.  365. 
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There  are  occasional  complaints  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
goods  supplied  under  these  contracts.  In  1&I5  the  Com- 
mittee ot  London  Merchants  representing  the  Adventurers 
(that  is  the  persons  who  had  advanced  money  for  the 
reduction  of  Ireland  on  promise  of  repayment  in  Irish 
lands)  complained  of  the  firauds  of  a  contractor  named  John 
Davis  and  his  partners.  He  not  only  charged  too  much 
both  for  clothes  and  provision^  but  the  qualiir  of  his  eoods 
was  inferior.  **  The  doth  which  was  sent  thither  and  fur- 
nished for  the  officers  of  the  army  at  IBs.  per  yard,  was 
dear  at  Ss.  per  yard.  The  clothes  which  arrived  uiere  were 
found  to  be  very  coarse  shrinking  cloth,  and  most  of  the 
suits  too  little  and  unserviceable.^  Cassocks  and  breeches 
as  eood  as  those  for  which  he  charged  seventeen  might  be 
had  for  ten  shillings.^ 

To  prevent  simibir  frauds  there  was  subsequently  a  sys- 
tematic inspection  of  all  goods  supplied,  to  see  that  they 
were  of  the  specified  quality.  Tne  contract  for  clothing 
made  with  Richard  Downes  in  February,  1645-46,  contains 
the  following  clause:  "That  although  it  is  impossible  for 
any  person  to  undertake  to  make  the  said  provisions  exactly 
suitable  for  goodness  to  any  pattern,  for  that  many  may  be 
a  little  better,  and  some  a  little  worse,  yet  it  is  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  said  contractor  and  he  does  hereby  promise, 
that  as  near  as  he  can  none  of  the  said  provisions  of  coats, 
breeches,  and  stockings  shall  be  worse  than  the  patterns 
presented  to  the  said  honourable  committee,  and  that  the 
said  Committee,  or  such  as  they  shall  appoint  to  view  and 
supervise  the  said  provisions,  shall  have  power  to  refuse  any 
of  them,  against  which  there  is  exceptions".'  The  certifi- 
cates amongst  the  State  Papers  show  these  inspections  to 
have  been  duly  made,  and  they  were  conducted  not  merely 
by  the  officials  of  the  government,  but  by  experts  selected 
for  the  purpose.  For  instance,  the  boots  supplied  for  Crom- 
well's army  in  Ireland  in  1649  were  examined  and  passed 
by  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Cordwainers*  Company.' 

1  Tke  State  of  the  Irish  affairs  .  .  .  as  they  tie  represented  from  the  Committee 
of  Adventurers^  1645*  A^*  PP*  35*^6. 

■Tangye,  p.  vn\  Cat,  StaU  Papers^  Dom,^  1649-50,  p.  343. 
*IHd,  1649-50,  pp.  556,  561. 
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On  the  whole  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  during  the 
Commonwealth  and  Protectorate  the  quality  of  the  clothing 
thus  obtained  was  tolerably  good.  Yet  there  are  occasional 
complaints.  Colonel  Lilbume,  complaining  in  March,  1664, 
that  his  soldiers  have  received  so  little  pay  that  they  cannot 
provide  themselves  with  clothes  and  shoes,  adds  that  ^  as  for 
sending  down  anything  which  they  call  ammunition  stores, 
the  soldier  hath  been  so  much  cheated  in  it,  that  I  presume 
it  will  be  altogether  unseasonable  at  this  time  ".^  Appar- 
ently he  meant  that  the  shoes  and  clothes  provided  by  the 
government  were  bad,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  pay 
the  soldier  and  let  him  provide  his  own. 

Two  minor  points  in  the  soldier's  equipment  remain  to  be 
mentioned,  llie  first  is  the  ^^  knapsack,"  or  as  it  was  usually 
called  ^Snapsack,"  in  which  he  carried  his  food  and  his  spare 
clothing,  if  he  had  any.  The  knapsacks  of  the  New  Model 
cost  the  government  ninepence  apiece,'  and  were  probably, 
like  those  used  in  the  army  or  Charles  the  Second  and 
William  the  Third,  merely  canvas  or  leather  bags.* 

On  the  other  hand,  one  article  with  which  the  army  of 
William  the  Third  was  supplied  does  not  appear  in  the  out- 
fit of  the  Cromwellian  army.  The  soldiers  were  not  provided 
with  water-bottles.  This  omission  was  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  defeat  of  the  expedition  to  the  West  Indies  in  1666. 
Durinff  their  long  march  through  the  woods  to  attack  the 
city  of  San  Domingo  the  soldiers  were  reduced  to  the  utmost 
extremity  by  thiifrt;,  and  when  they  reached  the  city  they 
were  unnt  to  fight,  and  unable  to  maintain  their  ground 
before  its  walls.  ^Whoever  comes  to  these  parts,"  wrote 
General  Venables  in  May,  1666,  ^  must  bring  leather  bottles, 
which  are  more  needful  here  than  knapsacks  in  Ireland."  In 
another  letter  he  asks  for  ^*  blackjacks,"  as  these  bottles  were 
called,  without  which  ^not  one  man  can  march  in  these 
torrid  regions,  where  water  is  precious  and  scant  ".^ 

What  lias  been  said  of  the  method  in  which  the  army  was 
clothed  and  equipped  applies  to  the  cavalry  as  well  as  the 
infantry,  but  with  certain  exceptions.     There  were  necessarily 

1  Scotland  and  the  Protectorate,  p.  59.  '  Exchequer  Papers, 

*  CUfibrd  Walton,  History  cfihe  British  Standing  Army,  p,  377. 

*  T^  Narrative  0/ Genera/  Venables,  pp.  nxvii.,  49,  65. 
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certain  difierences  in  their  equipment  and  dress.  As  to  uni- 
form, the  dragoon,  being  but  a  mounted  infantryman,  prob- 
ably wore  a  red  coat  like  a  foot  soldier.  Lilbume,  who  was 
a  heutenant-colonel  of  dragoons,  is  described  as  ^drawing 
a  paper  book  from  under  his  short  red  coat**  at  a  public 
meetmg  in  1648.^  But  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  whetiier 
the  troopers  of  the  re^lar  cavalry  wore  the  red  coat.  Prob- 
ably then:  ordinary  uniform  was  uie  leather  **  buff  coat,"  with 
a  scarf  or  possibly  a  cloak  added.  It  is  significant  that  in 
the  report  of  the  debates  which  took  place  in  the  Council  of 
the  Army  during  October,  1647,  ^  buff  coat "  is  the  synonym 
employea  to  describe  a  trooper.'  The  officers  perhaps  wore 
red  coats  when  they  were  not  on  active  service.  Edwards 
writing  in  1647  complains  of  a  lieutenant  of  a  troop  of  horse 
quartered  at  Bristol  who  was  wont  to  preach  publicly  ^  in 
his  scarlet  coat  laced  with  silver  lace ".'  On  active  service, 
however,  or  on  duty  the  officers  pretty  certainly  wore  buff 
coats  as  their  men  did.  Sir  Thomas  Herbert  in  describing 
Colonel  Harrison's  meeting  with  the  King,  as  Charles  the 
First  was  on  his  way  to  London  for  his  trial,  says  that 
Harrison,  who  came  to  take  command  of  the  escort,  had  ^*a 
velvet  montero  on  his  head,  a  new  buff  coat  upon  his  back, 
and  a  crimson  silk  scarf  about  his  waist,  richly  fringed  **.^ 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  complains  that  the  same  Harrison,  at  the 
reception  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  December,  16i50,  was 
far  too  goigeously  dressed  for  a  godly  Puritan.  He  came  to 
that  ceremony  in  a  ^*  scarlet  coat  and  cloak  both  laden  with 
gold  and  silver  lace,  and  the  coat  so  covered  with  clinquant, 
that  scarcely  could  one  discern  the  ground  ".^  On  the  first 
of  these  occasions  Harrison,  one  would  be  inclined  to  infer, 
wore  the  dress  appropriate  to  his  rank,  and  on  the  second 
something  devisea  oy  nis  personal  taste. 

When  the  cavalryman  was  not  wearing  his  helmet,  a  broad- 

1^  Deelaration  of  some  Proceedings  of  Ueui.'Coi.  John  IMbume  and  His 
Associates^  1648,  410,  p.  17. 

s  Clarke  Papers,  1 ,  235.  358  ;  rf,  CUfibrd  Walton,  //istory  of  the  British  Stand- 
ing Army,  p.  370. 

'  Edwards,  Gangrwna,  iiL,  xxi. 

*  Memoirs  of  Sir  Thomas  Herbert ^  170X.  p.  97. 

*  Life  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  ii.,  X7X. 
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brimmed  felt  hat  of  some  kind  seems  to  have  been  his  usual 
headeear.^  A  portrait  of  Essex  by  Hollar  represents  him  with 
his  pbuoedJbielniet  at  his  feet,  and  on  his  head,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  helmet,  a  broad-brimmed  hat  with  a  very  square  and 
high  crown,  having  an  ostrich  feather  at  one  side.^ 

The  ^^montero  mentioned  above  in  the  description  of 
Harrison's  costume  was  also  firequently  worn  by  cavalry 
officers.  At  Naseby  both  generals  wore  it.  After  Rupert 
had  routed  the  left  wing  of  the  Parliamentary  army,  he  led 
a  party  of  horse  to  attack  the  baggage-guard  of  Fairfax's 
army.  *^The  leader  of  them  being  a  person  somewhat  in 
habit  like  our  General,  in  a  red  montero  as  the  General 
had,"  was  mistaken  by  the  commander  of  the  baggage-guard 
for  Fairfax.  So  that  officer  went  up  to  Rupert  **  wiUi  his 
hat  in  hand,  and  asked  him  how  the  day  went,  thinking  it 
was  the  general ".  **  The  cavalier,  who  we  have  since  heard 
was  Rupert,  asked  him  and  the  rest  if  they  would  have  quarter. 
Thev  cried,  ^No,'  gave  fire,  and  instantly  beat  him  off." ' 

Tne  '^montero"  appears  to  have  been  made  of  cloth  or  of 
velvet,  but  its  shape  is  not  definitely  described.  Thomas 
EUwood,  the  Quaker,  describes  himself  as  wearing  on  one 
occasion  ^*a  large  montero  cap  of  black  velvet,  the  skirt  of 
which  beinff  turned  up  in  folds,  looked,  it  seems,  somewhat 
above  the  men  common  garb  of  a  Quaker,"  and  therefore  he 
escaped  ill  usage  which  otherwise  would  have  befallen  him.^ 

^  Lambert,  for  instance,  sent  for  the  following  articles  when  he  was  in  Scotland : 
"  I  must  entreat  you  to  buy  two  handsome  sword-belts  for  the  Major  General,  one 
with  black  fringe,  a  shotilder  belt,  the  other  of  strong  buff  for  the  middle,  used  to 
hang  a  charging  sword  in.  I  must  desire  you  to  buy  him  a  good  French  hat  of  the 
best  sort,  and  one  of  an  ordinary  sort  with  most  &uiionable  black  bands,  for  gold 
or  silver  pleaseth  him  not.  Also  to  get  Mr.  Kendell  our  shoemaker  to  make  two 
pair  of  luBuidsome  walking  boots  and  one  pair  of  summer  riding  boots,  with  two 
pair  of  Spanish  leather  shoes  "  (Capt  W.  Walker  to  Capt  Adam  Baynes,  7th  May. 
1651,  Letters  from  Roundhead  Officers  in  Scotland^  p.  ai). 

'The  portrait  is  reproduced  in  the  illustrated  edition  of  Green's  Short  History 
of  the  English  People^  lil,  X155, 

'  From  a  narrative  of  Naseby  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  A  Letter  from  a  Gentleman 
ef  Public  Employment t  quoted  m  Markham's  Lift  of  Fairfax ^  p.  293. 

^  History  of  Thomas  Elhoood^  ed.  1885,  p.  83.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Corporal 
Trim  had  a  montero  cap,  given  him  by  poor  Tom,  his  unfortunate  brother.  ' '  The 
montero  cap  was  scarlet,  of  a  superfine  Spanish  cloth,  dyed  in  grain,  and  mounted 
all  round  with  fur,  except  about  four  inches  in  the  front,  which  was  faced  with 
a  light  blue,  slightly  embroidored ;— and  seemed  to  have  been  the  property  of  a 
Portuguese  quartermaster,  not  of  foot,  but  of  horse,  as  the  word  denotes  "  ( Tristram 
Shandy  t  vl,  94). 

16 
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As  in  the  case  of  the  infantiy,  a  broad-brimmed  hat  of  felt, 
or  some  similar  material,  became  the  general  wear  by  1660. 

A  more  distinctive  part  of  the  eqmpment  of  the  cavalry 
was  their  boots.  Two  thousand  pairs  of  boots  ^^of  eood 
neats-leather,  well  tanned  and  waxed,"  were  purchased  for 
the  horsemon  sent  to  serve  in  Ireland  at  fourteen  shillings 
and  tenpence  a  pair  in  Ifi^iQ.^  The  dragoons,  as  they  were 
intendea  to  serve  on  foot,  must  have  worn  shorter  and  lifter 
boots  than  the  regular  cavalry.' 

As  to  the  saddles  of  the  cavalry,  ^^  troop  saddles  with  furni- 
ture" were  bought  for  the  horsemen  of  the  New  Model  in 
July,  1645,  at  sixteen  shillings  or  sixteen  shillings  and  sixpence 
apiece.  ^^  Dragoon  saddles,"  lighter  and  of  inferior  workman- 
ship^ cost  at  the  same  date  seven  shillings  and  tenpence,  while 
^^cantle  pad  saddles,"  ix,^  pack-saddles  for  baggage  horses, 
cost  seventeen  shillings.  Hokters  for  holding  pistols,  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  ue  saddles,  cost  half  a  crown  a  pair.' 

From  the  saddles  one  passes  by  a  natural  transition  to 
the  horses.  Horses  for  mounting  the  cavalry  ware  provided 
in  many  different  ways.^  The  first  method  was  purchase  in 
the  open  market.  A  captain  commissioned  to  raise  a  troop 
received  an  allowance  for  mounting  it  from  the  State,  at  the 
rate  of  ten  pounds  per  horse.^  Wnen  Ludlow  became  major 
to  Sir  Arthur  Haselrig  he  records  that  Haselrig  bought  a 
hundred  horses  in  Smithfield  Market  to  mount  his  troop.* 
In  1644  forty-nine  horses  for  Cromwell's  r^ment  were 
bought  at  Huntingdon  Fair  for  an  average  of  six  pounds 
ajpiece.  When  the  war  bepm  a^cgnsiderable  number  of  the 
Parliamentary  cavalry  were  mounted  by  subscription.   Pei^pons 

1  Cat,  State  Papers^  Dom,,  1649-50,  pp.  ^a,  504.  How  to  wax  boots,  and  why 
boots  should  be  waxed,  is  set  forth  at  length  in  a  sham  sermon  attributed  to  Colond 
Hewson,  entitled  Walk,  Knaves,  Walk,  published  in  1659.  It  is  reprinted  in 
Morgan' s  Pheenix  Britannicus^  pi  a6i.  Hewson  had  once  been  a  shoemaker.  The 
text  on  which  the  discourse  is  composed  is  "  Now  because  the  times  are  bad,  and 
the  winter  draws  near,  therefore  buy  ye  waxed  boots".  A  composition  of  tallow 
and  beeswax  is  recommended  by  the  preacher. 

s  Clifford  Walton,  History  of  the  British  StafuUng  Army,  pp.  375,  376. 

*  Exchequer  Papers,  bundle  31 ;  cf,  "  Raising  of  the  Ironsides,"  p.  93. 

*  I  have  already  treated  this  subject  at  some  length  in  a  paper  on  "  The  Raising 
of  the  Ironsides '  (p.  24),  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical 
Society,  voL  xiii. 

B  **  Raising  of  the  Ironsides,"  p.  a.  >  Ludlow,  Memoirs,  i.,  9a 
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ii|(|ell  afibcted  to  the  PlEurliament  undertook  to  provide  a  horse 
and  a  man  to  serveTn  Essex's  armyl"*  Tf  they  ^provided  the 
Rbrse  only  They  were  paid  '  tine  and  fourpence  a  day ;  if 
the  rider  also,  two  and  sixpence.  But  often  they  undertook 
to  defray  the  cost  of  maintaining  both.^  The  value  .of  the 
^^TSfl  waff  aaaffftf^i  fW^  it.waa.xi^(axded  aaa  loan,  for  which 
repayment  was  promised,  with  interest^  at  th^  rate  of  8  per 
cent.  When  this  source  of  supply  proved  insuiiici^t,  com- 
mittees were  appointed  to  take^  horses  suitable  for  fnilitary 
sejrvice,  valuing  them  and  giving^  their  owners  cer^jficates 

Srgjaising  future  repayment*  "*Tfee  subscription,  in  short, 
eveloped  into  a  forced  loan. 

A  third  method  of  procuring  horses,  which  was  adopted 
in  1648,  was  to  assess  a  district  to  provide  a  given  nu^nber 
qf  horses,  according  to  its  size,  wealth,  and  population,  and 
to  leave  the  local  authorities  to  coUect  the  horses  and  forward 
them  to  the  army  or  to  certain  fixed  stations.  On  S5th 
July,  1648,  for  instance,  6,500  horses  were  ordered  to  be 
raised  from  fifteen  counties  named.' 

A  fourth  method  of  procuring  horses,  which  proved  very 
fruitfril  during  the  early  years  of  the  Civil  War,  was  to    .^ 
confiscate  the  horses  of  pe]rso|3i$.  disafl^ed  to  the  Pai-lia-V^ 
jprient.    Tins  had 'the  doiible  advantage'orat  once  disarming        . 
opponents  and  completing  the  armament  of  friends.     Legiti-^  ^ 
mate  enough  in  a  time  of  war,  it  led,  however,  ta  &.liiiiittlied^ 
abuaea,    Horses  were  seized  without  inquiry  into  the  political 
conduct  of  their  owner,  or  on  slight  suspicions  and  insufficient 
proo&  of  the  owner's  disaffection.     Qfficers  were  ch^u-ged  by 
the^  civil  magistrates  with  takifiig.  tbfi  horsey  q£  persons  who 
wexfi^ftpt^maRgnants "  at  ^11,  and  they  in  turn  accused  the 
magistrates  of  sparing  the  horses  of  proved  ^^  malignants " 
for  purely  personal  reasons.     So  came  conflicts  of  authority 
and  disputes  between  the  civil  and  military  powe^^  The 

1  Husbands,  Ordinances^  &••  34i ;  cf,9L  pamphlet  entitled  The  Old  Proverb,  1645, 
4to^p.  xa 

^usbands,  Ordinances,  L,  339,  358,  456,  773. 

J^bid,,  ii.,  184,  275. 

Mabe  Carlyle,  Cromweii,  Letters  zvl ,  xviiL  Cromwell's  letter  to  the  Committee 
of  sNffifoIk  in  defence  of  Captain  Margery  is  an  example  of  the  disputes  which  were 
happening  all  over  England. 
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complaint  which  follows  is  a  specimen  of  the  complaints 
whidi  came  from  every  county  m  England. 

^The  friends  of  the  Parliament  are  much  troubled  about 
taking  up  of  horses^  it  being  left  tQ  the  discretion  of  a 
Quartermaster,  or  his  man,  to  take  what  horses  he  please, 
and  if  he  account  a  man  a  malignant,  he  takes  away  his 
horses,  and  if  he  be  drunk,  or  have  but  a  cross  wor^  he 
takes  all  that  a  man  hath,  not  leaving  hxa^  any  to  inn  his 
harvest ;  these  are  sad  things,  and  so  much  the  sadder,  when 
a  little  care  might  prevent  them.  There  is  another  incon- 
venience that  the  poor  oountreys  undergo,  and  that  is,  they 
know  not  a  true  warrant  from  a  counterfeit,  my  Lord  General's 
name  being  easily  counterfeited ;  and  you  shall  have  a  fellow 
come  with  never  a  cover  to  his  tail,  nor  boots  to  his  lq;s,  with 
a  pistol  hanging  in  his  scarf^  his  sword  by  his  side,  and  he 
shall  fright  the  poor. countryman,  and  take  what  he  please 
from  him :  and  besides  all  this  they  that  have  weSrants  take 
many  and  make  money  of  them,  and  besides  take  bribes  in- 
stead of  horses :  this  is  not  the  way  to  have  men  long  able 
to  afford  relief  to  the  war.'*  ^ 

In  the  spring  of  1645  when  the  New  Model  was  organised, 
all  these  different  sources  of  supply  were  exhausted,  or  almost 
exhausted,  and  practically  the  only  method  left  was  the 
method  of  purchase.  Horses  were  bought  to  mount  Fairfax's 
troopers  at  seven  pounds  ten  shillings  each,  at  four  pounds 
each  for  his  dragoons,  and  at  six  pounds  each  for  cfrawing 
his  baggage  and  artillery.^  Prices  rose  sli^tly  in  later  years, 
but  only  slightly.  Fainax  was  also  eo^weim  tp  take  such 
hprses  as  he  should  think  fit  for  the  service  of  the  Parliament 
in  the  districts  occupied  by  the  enemy.* 

All  these  horses,  whether  bought,  requisitioned,  or  confis- 
cated, were  known  as  ^^  state's  horses,"  and  were  branded  with 
the  State's  mark  by  the  markmaster-general  or  one  of  his 
deputies.^     The  captain  of  a  troop  of  horse  was  required 

^  X*'  Parliameni  Scout,  Vfth  to  94th  August,  1643  •  quoted  in  Webb'a  Civil 
War  in  Her^ordshirt,  I,  333. 

^  Rxckeqwtr  Papers ;  Husbands,  Ordinatuis,  u.,  607. 
'^^usbonds,  Ordinances,  \L,  664. 
^  A  oopjr  of  the  mark  is  given  in  the  Lord/  /oumals  for  93rd  March,  1643,  and 
any  person  buying  horses  or  arms  bearing  that  mark  was  liable  to  punishment 
(v..  661-69). 
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to  keep  an  exact  account  of  all  the  hones  received  by  him  for 
his  troop  firom  the  asents  of  the  government,  and  of  all  that 
might  be  bought  by  nim  for  the  service  of  the  State.  Neglir 
genoe  in  this  respect  was  a  frequent  source  of  trouble.  The 
case  of  Captain  (or  Commissary-Greneral)  Copley  illustrates 
this.  Copley  was  accused  of  embezzlement  ot  several  kinds, 
and  in  particular  for  his  conduct  with  r^ard  to  the  horses 
of  his  txt>op.  Husbands,  his  comet,  deposed  that  the  captain 
'^oflered  to  sale  and  gave  away  some  of  the  state's  horses, 
vi»^  one  fleabitten  nae  to  Mr.  Loe  the  chiruigeon,  and  one 
bay  gelding  with  a  bald  &ce  to  this  deponent ".  It  was  also 
alleged  that  he  had  defrauded  the  State  in  his  purchases  of 
horses.  When  he  received  money  to  remount  his  troop  he 
had  bought  ''many  which  were  poor,  lame,  and  foundered, 
some  not  worth  six  pounds,  some  not  worth  five  pounds  ''.^ 

The  soldier  who  received  a  horse  frt)m  the  State  was,  like 
his  captain,  responsible  for  its  custody,  and  if  he  sold  it  both 
buyer  and  seller  were  liable  to  pumshment.  He  provided 
for  its  maintenance  out  of  his  pay,  and  the  rates  which  he 
paid  for  forage  were  fixed  by  the  government.  In  May,  1645, 
for  instance,  the  rates  to  be  paid  while  the  army  was  on  the 
march  were  ^  fourpence  a  night  for  hay,  threepence  a  night 
for  ffrass,  fourpence  a  peck  for  oats,  sixpence  a  peck  for  pease 
and  beans,  and  sevenpence  a  peck  for  barley  and  malt".' 
When  the  army  was  stationary,  as  in  the  case  of  Monck's 
forces  in  Scotland,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Protectorate, 
the  custom  appears  to  have  been  to  hire  ffrass-land  for  the 
purpose  of  grazing  the  horses  of  a  particular  rc^ment,  and 
to  assess  the  district  in  which  the  regiment  was  quartered  to 
supply  straw  at  a  fixed  rate.'  The  total  was  then  charged 
to  tne  regiment  and  deducted  from  its  pay. 

The  soldier  had  also  to  defray  the  expense  of  shoeing  his 
horse,  and  generally  he  procured  the  shoes  from  the  regimental 
store,  as  the  government  contracted  for  horseshoes  wholesale 
and  supplied  them  to  the  regiments.^ 

^ "  Dq)08itkMi  of  Annah."  Hnsbands*  Exchequer  Papers. 

^Lord/  Journals^  vii.,  377 ;  z6th  May,  1645. 

*  Sror/raifaM^ Mr /V0te:toni/Iff,p.  364 ;  Thiirioe,vi.,400 :  aee  also  Appendix  N^ 

^Scoiiand  and  ike  FroteetoraU,  p.  83 ;  Ludlow,  i.,  993;  Bigkih  R^ort  Hist, 
MSS,  Comm.,  ii.,  6z. 
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The  general  supemsion  of  the  mounting  of  the  army  waa 
entrusted  to  the  muster-master  and  his  assistants.^  Ohrigin- 
ally  the  musters  were  ordered  to  take  place  once  a  month, 
but  under  the  Protectorate  once  in  six  weeks  was  the  usual 
practice.  On  these  occasions  the  muster-master  inspected 
the  horses  of  the  cavalry  r^ments,  saw  that  the  proper 
number  of  horses  were  produced,  and  ordered  defective  horses 
to  be  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  and  replaced  by 
others  fit  for  service.  A  trooper  who  appeared  at  a  muster 
without  a  horse  was  reduced  to  one  shilling  a  day  until  he 
procured  one.^  A  horse  killed  or  expended  in  the  course  of 
a  campaign  was  replaced  by  the  State.  During  his  campaign 
in  Scotland  in  1664  Monck  regularly  paid  eight  pounds  each 
to  various  troopers  **  for  one  horse  lost  on  actual  service,"  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  remount  themselves.'  On  the  other 
hand,  a  horse  which  died  of  disease  (except  presumably  when 
the  disease  was  the  direct  result  of  hara  service)  haa  to  be 
replaced  by  the  trooper  himself.  An  epidemic  consequently 
spelt  bankruptcy  for  the  cavalnr.  The  petition  of  the  army 
to  Richard  Cromwell  in  April,  1659,  complains  greatly  of 
the  poverty  of  the  army,  not  only  because  its  pay  was  in 
arrears,  but  on  account  of  *'the  great  and  unusual  mortality 
among  the  horses  of  the  army  (insomuch  that  many 
troopers  have  been  forced  to  buy  twice  over),  having 
brought  the  horse  of  this  army  under  exceeding  great  ex- 
tremities ".* 

Such  a  mortality  was  the  more  serious  for  the  soldiers 
because  in  many  cases  the  horses  were  their  own  property, 
and  had  not  been  originally  supplied  by  the  State,  it  has 
been  shown  in  a  previous  chapter  that  not  only  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  but  even  during  the  Protectorate, 

1  "  Rules  and  Instructions  to  the  Muster  Masters  of  the  Army,"  Lords*  Journals^ 
viL,  374. 

*  Soldiers  with  unserviceable  horses  were  obliged  to  provide  better.  In  Monde's 
Order-Book  under  loth  October,  1656,  is  the  following  entry :  "  Order  to  Com- 
missary John  Clarke  to  g^ve  notice  unto  such  troopera  of  the  respective  troops  he 
musters  who  have  small  or  bad  horses,  that  they  provide  themselves  with  better  or 
more  sufficient  horses  against  the  muster  of  the  85th  of  November,  or  be  is  not  to 
pass  them  ". 

>  Order-Book^  ^tLssim, 

^Army  Petition  of  6th  April,  1659;  reprinted  in  the  Old  Parliamentary 
History,  xxi.,  343. 
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recruits  frequently  brought  their  own  horses  with  them  when 
ihey  enlisted.  In  other  cases,  men  who  had  originally  been 
mounted  by  the  State  had  remounted  themselves  at  their 
own  cost.  A  petition  against  the  terms  of  disbanding,  pre- 
sented by  Ireton's  regiment  in  May,  1647,  says :  ^'  Many  of 
us  have  nimished  ourselves  with  horses  at  bur  own  costs  and 
charges,  when  the  state's  horses  miscarried,  such  were  our 
auctions  to  the  service  ^}  The  question  of  the  disposal  of 
houses  of  the  cavalry  therefore  becaqie  of  great  importance 
in  any  general  or  partial  disbandment  of  Qie  army.  The 
ca\fiJxY  regiments  which  the  Rartiament  attempted  tp  disband 
ifi  1647  expected  to  be  allowed  to  keep  their  horses,  as  seems 
to  have  been  usual,  and  one  of  their  grievances  was  that  they 
were  not  to  be  allowed  to  do  so.  ^  We  find  it  provided,'' 
they  complain,  ^^  that  no  trooper  is  capable  of  allowance  or 
debenture  for  arrears,  unless  ne  deliver  in  such  horse  and 
arms  with  which  he  hath  served,  or  a  certificate  that  such 
horse  and  arms  did  not  wpertain  to  the  State,  or  else  was 
lost  in  actual  service ;  which  extends  to  the  total  takinff  away 
from  them  those  horse  and  arms  of  the  state's  which  they 
have  used  and  preserved  in  the  service,  contrary  to  the  favour 
allowed,  and  never  (that  we  know  of)  denied  m  the  disband- 
ing of  any  other  army.  And  if  that,  being  but  a  matter  of 
favour,  the  horsemen  in  this  service  be  thought  unworthy  of 
it,  and  must  for  account  of  their  arrears  rebate  for  such  horses 
and  arms  as  upon  disbanding  they  thought  to  have  been 
given  them ;  yet  it  seems  hard,  that  such  as  cannot  deliver 
m  those  state's  horses  and  arms,  which  at  disbanding  they 
understood  to  be  their  own,  and  so  perhaps  have  sold  or 
otherwise  disposed  o^  should  for  that  lose  their  whole 
arrears,  or  be  incapable  of  account  or  debenture  for  any 
part  thereof."' 

In  later  disbandments  a  compromise  appears  to  have  been 
adopted.  The  disbanded  soloier  who  wished  to  keep  the 
horse  he  had  received  fit>m  the  State  was  allowed  to  do  so  on 
paying  for  it  at  a  fixed  rate  of  forty  or  fifty  shillings,  which 

X  Clarie  MSS. 

*Rushworth,  vi.,  506.  A  kumhle  HepresefUation  of  ike  DistatUfacHons  of  tk» 
Arm^,  in  relaium  to  the  late  Resolutions  fcr  sudden  Di^nding:  shewing  the 
particulars  of  their  former  grievances^  etc. 
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sum  was  to  be  deducted  from  the  arrears  due  to  him.^  Hiose 
who  had  served  with  their  own  horses  could,  of  course,  dis- 
pose of  them  as  they  pleased,  ^^i^^li  in  IfiSd^  ip  jiffrMfffTing 
the  question  of  dkbfuiduia.  .superfluous  troop^^jm^ged  the 
FfotecCo'r  to  draw  the  caveu^  to  be  disbanded  from  Scotland 
into  England  for  the  purpose ;  otherwise  many  of  the  horse 
would  sell  their  horses  in  Scotland,  and  the  Royalists  would 
probably  get  hold  of  them,  and  use  them  against  the  govern- 
ment.' In  November,  1659,  when  Monck  pui^ged  the  army 
under  his  command  of  disaffected  soldiers,  oefore  ha  under- 
took his  march  into  Ei^land,  a  large  number  of  the  passes 
issued  record  the  fact  l£at  the  discnarged  trooper  took  his 
horse  with  him,  proving  that  up  to  the  Restoration  many 
troopers  still  owned  their  horses.* 

In  conclusion,  there  is  one  important  article  in  the  equip- 
ment of  an  army  for  the  field  which  appears  in  an  intermittent 
and  irregular  way  in  the  records  of  tne  Civil  War.  During 
the  earlier  part  of  the  period  tents  were  not  used  either  by 
the  Royalists  or  the  Parliamentarians.  The  soldiers  of  the 
New  Model  during  the  campaign  of  1645  either  bivouacked 
in  the  open  air  or  were  Quartered  in  villages.  ^^  For  the  most 
part,"  says  an  account  oi  the  march  of  Fairfax  to  the  relief 
of  Taunton,  **  we  took  bams  and  hedges  for  our  nighfs  repose, 
after  our  hard  and  hot  days'  marches.''^  The  innumerable 
orders  relative  to  the  quartering  .of.  sqldicrR  JnJtlQUges  when 
they  were  on  the  march  from  place  to  place  show  conclusively 
what  the  usual  practice  was. 

Tbf  nbetn^tt  of  trntf  is  the  more  surprising  because  they 
seem  to  have  been  habitually  used  in  the  Scottish  armies. 
When  Leslie  encamped  on  Duns  Law  in  1689  Baillie  describes 

1  For  instance,  there  is  the  following  entry  in  Monck's  Order-Book  for  6th  August, 
1655.  concerning  the  disbanding  of  a  troop  of  dragoons.  "  Order  to  Capt.  John 
Greene,  that  in  the  accompting  with  the  dra^ooners  under  his  command  what  is 
due  unto  them  respectively,  he  is  to  take  notice  that  for  such  of  his  troop  as  re- 
ceived horses  from  the  state,  he  take  a  discount  of  50  shillings  a  man  from  them 
for  their  horses ;  but  giving  up  their  arms  to  the  states  use  to  the  governor  of 
Sterling,  he  is  to  receive  or  discount  from  them  who  so  deliver  up  their  arms  but  40 
shillings ;  and  those  who  had  no  horses  from  the  state,  those  deUvering  up  their 
arms  to  Col.  Read  they  shall  receive  6s.  Sd.  apiece  for  their  arms." 

*  Scotland  and  the  ProUctoraU^  p.  231. 

SMonck*s  Ordtr-Book,  November,  1659 ;  Clarke  MSS. 

*A  brief  Narration  oftke  RxpediHon  to  Taunton,  1645,  4ta 
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the  Scottish  method  of  encamping  thus :  ^'The  crowners  [t^., 
colonels]  lay  in  kennous  [i.e.j  canvas]  lodges,  high  and  wide, 
their  captains  about  them  in  lesser  ones ;  the  soldiers  about 
all  in  huts  of  timber  covered  bj  divot  [i.e^  turf]  or  straw  ^.^ 
An  English  account  describes  the  Scottish  soldiers  as  lodged  in 
**  dry  and  handsome  huts  ".'  In  the  camp  of  the  Ein^s  army, 
which  lay  at  a  place  called  the  Birks  atxmt  two  miles  from 
Berwick,  the  principal  commanders  had  tents,  while  under- 
officers  and  soldiers  were  hutted.  In  1640,  when  the  second 
war  b^;an,  Leslie  provided  his  army  with  tents  for  the  rank 
and  file  as  well  as  for  the  officers.  According  to  Baillie,  this 
was  done  chiefly  for  political  reasons,  in  order  that  the  friends 
of  the  Scots  in  England  might  have  no  cause  to  complain. 
^^  Because  it  would  be  troublesome  to  these  of  England,  who 
were  much  deliirhted  with  their  plantinir,  if  our  army  should 
cut  down  timb^  for  bigging  [i^.,  builZ^]  of  our  huts,  they 
prayed  that  the  honest  women  [of  Edinburgh]  might  be  tried 
what  webs  of  harding  or  sheets  they  might  spare,  that  every 
four  soldiers  might  be  accommodated  m  a  tent  of  8  ells.^ 
Thanks  to  an  inspiring  sermon  from  Mr.  Bollock,  the  women 
of  Edinburgh  ^^gave  freely  great  store  of  that  stuff,"  and  so 
tents  of  a  kmd  were  providea  for  the  whole  army.*  It  is  not 
clear,  however,  whether  the  Scots  used  tents  in  the  campaigns 
of  1644  and  1645. 

In  the  English  army  of  the  period  tents  were  first  in- 
troduced when  it  served  outside  England,  in  less  populous 
countries  such  as  Ireland  and  Scotland.  Their  employment 
appears  to  have  been  an  innovation  introduced  by  Cromwell, 
in  order  to  keep  his  soldiers  in  health  during  his  Irish  cam- 
paign. At  the  close  of  his  letter  on  the  capture  of  Dro^heda 
he  says,  **  We  keep  the  field  much,  our  tents  sheltering  us 
from  the  wet  and  cold ;  but  yet  the  country  sickness  overtakes 
many  ".  They  were  an  imperfect  shelter,  however,  and  a  few 
weeks  later,  at  the  siege  of  Wexford,  when  its  governor  asked 
for  a  cessation  of  arms  during  the  negotiations  for  its  surren- 
der, Cromwell  refused,  giving  as  one  of  his  reasons,  *^  because 
our  tents  are  not  so  good  a  covering  as  your  houses  ".^ 

1  Baillie,  Letters,  L,  aix.  *  Terry,  Life  <f  Alexander  Leslie,  p.  75. 

*  Baillie.  Letters,  i.,  355.     According  to  Engush  aoooimu  Uie  Soots  had  '*a 
canvas  tent  for  eveiy  six  soldiers,*'  i.e„  every  file  (Terry,  p.  xo6). 
'Carlyle  Cromwell,  Letters  cv.,  cvii. 
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But  though  Cromwell  seems  to  have  been  convinced  of  the 
advantages  of  tents^  the  army  with  which  he  invaded  Scotland 
in  July,  1650,  was  not  supplied  with  them,  and  in  consequence, 
as  the  summer  was  very  wet,  its  losses  from  sickness  were 
extremely  heavy.  About  a  month  after  the  campaign  opened 
the  tents  came.  '*  There  is,''  says  a  newspaper  dated  13th 
August,  1650,  ^*for  every  file  a  t^t,  for  their  better  quarter- 
ing in  the  field,  which  they  have  received  this  morning.'' 
That  means  one  tent  for  every  six  men.  These  t^its  were 
naturally  small,  and  seem  to  liave  been  carried  by  the  men 
themselves  in  parts.  A  few  days  later,  when  a  battle  was 
expected,  we  hear  that  many  of  uie  soldiers  ^  cast  away  their 
biscuit  with  their  tents,  upon  confidence  they  should  then 
fight  ".^  The  English  army  of  occupation  in  Scotland  under 
Monck  was  well  supplied  with  tents,  and  he  was  careful  to 
keep  them  in  good  repair.  He  used  them  in  his  campaifi;n  in 
the  Highlands  in  1654,  or  in  summer,  when  distant  garrisons 
had  to  be  relieved,  or  vibsa  his  cavalry  r^ments  went  into 
camp  and  turned  their  horses  out  to  firrass.^ 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  experience  of  &e  value  of  tents  gained 
by  the  campaigns  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  neither  of  the  two 
foreim  expeditions  which  were  sent  from  Ei^land  during 
the  Frotectorate  were  supplied  with  them.  Both  in  His* 
paniola  and  in  Jamaica  the  army  under  General  Venables 
sufiered  greatly  for  the  want  of  them.  In  stating  his  reasons 
for  not  attacking  Cartagena  as  he  had  been  instructed  to 
do,  Venables  lays  great  sb^ss  on  this  deficiency.  ^  Our  tents 
not  coming,  nor  our  stores,  we  doubted  the  rains  (which 
would  kill  us  all)  would  overtake  us  before  we  could  gain 
any  place  of  shelter  or  make  one,  they  usually  on  that  coast 
Wlii  in  the  beginimig  of  April,  and  d«rtroy(ng  the  natives, 
if  lying  in  the  open  air  as  we  must."  ' 

In  tine  case  of  the  West  Indian  expedition  tents  appear  to 
have  been  originally  promised,  but  if  provided  they  were 
embarked  on  &ose  store^ips  which  pM-ted  company  from 
the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and  did  not  amve  till  long  after  the 


1  Teny,  L^e  o/AUxtmder  LufU^  pp.  466,  47a. 

*  Scotiand  and  the  ProttcionUi,  pp.  xliL,  150 ;  see  also  Appendix  N,  fosi, 

*  Narrative  ef  Gtnerai  Vttutkks,  pp.  49,  6s 
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expedition  had  left  Hispaniola.  In  the  case  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  Flanders  they  were  not  provided  at  all,  or  not  till 
the  second  campaign  was  practically  over.  The  officers  had 
them,  thanks  to  Mazarin,  from  the  beginning.^  ^^The 
Cardinal,"  writes  Lockhart  on  Slst  May,  1667,  ''hath 
caused  to  provide  some  fourscore  tents  for  the  officers  of  our 
forces,  and  hath  obliged  those  of  this  town  [i.e.,  Abbeville] 
to  furnish  them  at  the  rate  they  call  the  King's,  which  is  not 
above  half  or  a  third  part  their  worth,  so  that  a  tent  fit  for 
a  captain  will  be  haa  for  some  twenty  shilling."  *  In  the 
winter  of  1667  the  rank  and  file  of  the  English  regiments 
suffered  greatly  from  this  cause,  and  those  in  the  small  and 
dilapidated  fort  of  Mardyke  especially.  They  had  neither 
tents  nor  timber  to  make  huts.  ''I  have  been  here  now 
these  seven  weeks,"  writes  an  engineer  from  Mardyke  on 
30th  November,  1667,  "  waiting  for  timber  and  boards  where- 
with to  erect  houses  and  lodging  for  our  soldiers,  but  besides 
empty  promises  we  have  got  but  little  hitherto ;  which 
neglect  makes  the  condition  of  the  soldiers  very  miserable, 
and  so  destructive  that  we  send  every  day  no  less  than  10, 
IS,  or  more  to  the  grave,  for  we  have  about  SOOO  men,  and 
have  not  accommodation  for  600  of  them,  hence  the  shifts 
we  make  for  lodging  are  very  hard  and  unwholesome,  tending 
to  the  destruction  of  many  every  day."  •  Seven  months  later 
things  were  little  better.  '^Our  friends  in  England  have 
been  very  careless  of  us,"  wrote  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hughes 
from  the  camp  before  Dunkirk,  just  two  days  before  the 
battle  of  the  Dunes ;  ''  the  thousand  tents  ordered  us  by  the 
Council  five  weeks  ago  are  not  yet  come,  which  causes  a 
great  sickness  amongst  us,  having  not  one  piece  of  wood 
within  six  miles  to  hut  us  with."  ^ 

It  is  surprising  that  such  neglect  as  this  should  have 
existed  at  a  time  when  a  great  soldier  was  head  of  the  State. 
But  as  Protector,  Cromwell  was  too  much  occupied  with 
political  business  of  every  kind  to  pay  adequate  attention 

I  In  Uie  Peninsular  War  the  officers  of  the  English  armv  were  supplied  with 
tents  as  early  as  1809,  but  the  rank  and  file  were  not  provided  with  them  till  the 
campaign  of  1813.  Three  tents,  to  be  carried  on  a  mule,  were  then  issued  to  each 
company  (Wellingtoni  Despa/ches,  vl,  506;  Supplementary  Despatches,  vi.,  268, 
385  ;  vii.,  563-64  ;  Napier,  Peninsular  War,  v.,  ^,  ed.  i88(S). 

>  Thurloe,  vi.,  297.  >  Clarke  Papers^  iii.,  128.  *  IHd,^  iii.,  152. 
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to  the  details  of  military  administration,  and  trusted  too 
much  to  subordinates.  Something  no  doubt  was  also  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  troops  in  Flanders  were  for  the  time 
being  in  the  French  service,  and  their  lodgmg  mieht  be 
r^arded  as  the  business  of  the  French  government.^ 

^  In  the  FVench  and  in  most  foreign  annies  tents  had  bir  this  time  ftdlen  into 
disuse.  Orrery,  in  his  Art  of  War^  t^*  p.  86^  writes  as  follows :  "In ancioit 
times  thejr  used  tents  instead  of  hutts,  for  then  the  way  of  making  war  was  in  the 
fidd,  and  armies  were  daily  in  motion  ;  and  in  such  cases,  straw,  rushes,  or  flags, 
to  cover,  and  wood  to  midce  stakes  and  roo£s  were  not  alwayes  at  haxid,  nor  to 
frame  the  roofs  easie ;  but  now  that  for  the  most  part  war  is  made  in  the  besieg- 
ing of  strong  places  or  in  standing  camps,  both  soldiers  and  officers  use  to  hutt, 
wmch  is  more  warm,  and  more  lasting  than  tents  ". 


CHAPTER  XI 

PROVISION  FOR  THE  SICK  AND  WOUNDED  AND  FOR 

OLD  SOLDIERS 

THE  provision  made  for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  is  a 
subject  of  which  the  historians  of  the  Civil  War 
supply  no  adequate  account.  Grose,  in  his  Military  JfUiqiii" 
HeSy  brings  together  a  number  of  passages  showing  that  in 
earlier  times  English  armies  had  surgeons  and  physicians 
attached  to  them,  but  says  nothing  of  the  medical  admin- 
istration of  the  Parliamentary  armies.^  Colonel  Clifford 
Walton,  in  his  elaborate  account  of  the  military  system  of 
the  post-Restoration  period,  is  equally  silent  on  the  system 
whicn  existed  in  the  twenty  years  l)efore  the  Restoration.^ 
The  documents  dealing  with  this  question  of  the  provision 
for  the  sick  and  wounded  are  nowhere  collected,  and  to  give 
a  sketch  of  the  subject  it  is  necessary  to  collect  scattered 
notices,  and  to  make  the  most  of  fragmentary  materials. 

It  is  best  to  begin  by  describing  the  position  of  what  is 
now  called  the  Army  Medical  Corps — that  is,  the  army  doctors. 
During  the  Civil  Wars  militaiy  surgeons  appear  to  have 
been  treated  by  both  pc^Eieis  as  non-combatants,  and  to  have 
enjoyed  certain  privileges  defined  by  custom  rather  than  by 
any  positive  regulations.  When  in  the  field  they  probably 
wore  a  distinguishing  badge,  according  to  the  practice  of 
earlier  times.  ^^Sui^eons,"  says  an  Elizabethan  writer, 
**must  wear  their  bamric,  whereby  they  may  be  known  in 
time  of  slaughter;  it  is  their  charter  in  the  field.^'    They 

^  i. ,  936-43.  *  History  of  ike  British  Standing  Army^  p.  752. 

^Ra!fh  Smiilis  MS,,  (quoted  by  Grose,  L,  241.  Smith  follows  Stjrward's 
Paikway  to  Martial  Disciphm,  p.  40^  1581.  using  many  of  his  phrases.  Another 
Elisabeihan  writer,  Bamaby  Rich,  m  his  Pathway  to  Military  Practice^  1587, 
says :  **  A  good  and  skiUul  cfaynirgeon  is  a  necessary  man  to  bee  had  in  a  com- 

(258) 
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were  often  allowed  to  eakoE  a  hostile  camp  or  fortress  in 
or^er  to  tref^t  wounded  men  of  their  own  party,  though 
the  privilege  was  sometimes  abused.^  When  they  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  they  were  not  usually  retained  as 

ErifioneE%  and  in  most  cases  they  made  no  distinction 
etween  Roundheads  and  Cavaliers  if  suffering  was  to  be 
relieved.  In  1644,  for  example,  Henry  Johnson,  surgeon  of 
the  King's  own  troop,  wrote  to  the  Parliamentary  governor 
of  Newport  Pagnell  asking  for  the  release  of  his  apprentice 
who  had  been  captured  in  a  skirmish  at  Eidlington.  «  **  It 
is  very  well  known,"  said  h^  ^^haw  careful  I  haye  ever  been 
ii\  dressinj^  your  wotiiwkH  men,  whensoever  thej^  higre  fiedlen 
ix;to  our  hands.  Therefore  if  you  will  give  mm  a  speedy 
release  and  safe  pass  to  Oxford,  I  am  very  confident  the 
favour  shall  not  pass  without  an  earnest  endeavour  of  re- 
compense, for  if  at  any  time  any  chirurgeon  or  wounded 
men  of  yours  shall  fall  into  our  hands,  my  care  of  getting 
releasement,  or  dressing  those  that  have  need  thereof,  shall 
manifest  how  great  a  &vour  you  have  done  to  your  obliged 
servant."  * 

The  proclamation  about  the  wounded  Parliamentarians 
which  Charles  the  First  published  after  the  battle  of  New- 
bury is  conceived  in  the  same  spirit.  ^^  Though  they  be 
rebels  and  deserve  the  punishment  of  traitors,"  said  the  King, 
^^yet  out  of  our  tender  compassion  upon  them,  as  being  our 
subjects,  our  will  and  pleasure  is  that  you  carefully  provide 

panie,  such  a  one  as  should  work  according  to  arte,  not  practisinge  newe  experi- 
ments upon  a  poore  souldier,  by  meanes  whereof  many  have  been  utterly  maymed 
by  a  chjrrurgeon's  practice  that  otherwise  might  have  doon  very  well  *\  Turner, 
Mniting  in  1671,  speaks  with  some  distrust  of  the  military  surgery  of  his  time, 
demanding  that  none  but ' '  good  and  experienced  artists  "  should  be  employed.  He 
declares  that  the  surgeon,  "besides  his  monthly  pay,  should  have  his  Surgeons 
Chest  fumisht  with  all  manner  of  Necessaries  tor  curing  Wounds  of  all  kmds ; 
and  this  Chest  is  to  be  fumisht  at  the  Princes  charge,  and  all  Wounds  received 
in  the  Prince  or  States  service,  he  is  obliged  to  cure  (if  he  can)  without  demanding 
any  thing  from  the  Patients,  but  all  others  got  accidentally,  or  by  quarrelling  and 
DuelSj  he  is  not  obliged  to  cure  but  for  payment,  in  which  the  Officers  are  bound 
to  assist  him  "  (p.  333). 

^  See  the  case  of  Colonel  James  Hippeslev  who,  disguising  himself  as  a  surgeon, 
treacherously  obtained  leave  to  visit  an  Irish  castle,  and  after  spymg  out  its  weak 
points  headed  the  storming  party  which  took  it  (Carey,  MemaruUs  of  the  Civii 
IVar,  i.,  351). 

«  Ellis,  Original  Utters  (TY^t^  Series),  iv.,  226;  cf.  Military  Memoir  <f  CoL 
Birch,  pu  ao8. 
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for  their  recovery,  as  well  as  for  those  of  our  own  army/'  ^ 
So,  too,  on  the  other  side,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  wife  of  the 
governor  of  Nottingham,  bound  up  the  wounds  of  Royalist 
prisancxs  as  well  a§  Eftilismpntamiiaj  dwag  >^  what  die 
thought  waa  httr.duty  in  hnynHnity ,  to  thrai»..aa  ijellow- 
creatMoeSt,  not  as  enpmifw  ".^  . 

In  the  armies  raised  by  the  Parliament  there  were  usually 
two  or  three  medical  officers  attached  to  the  staff  of  the 
general,  who  supervised  and  controlled  the  medical  admin- 
istration of  the  whole  army.  There  were  also  regimental 
sureeons  and  assistants  who  were  attached  to  each  particular 
r^unent. 

In  the  list  of  Essex's  army,  for  example,  there  appear  a 
^*  physician  to  the  train  and  person,"  Dr.  St.  John,  and  a 
^'  surgeon  to  the  train  and  person,  Laurence  Lowe  ".  In  the 
list  of  the  New  Model  the  names  of  four  medical  officers 
appear  amongst  the  staff,  two  physicians  to  the  army,  an 
wothecary  to  the  army,  and  a  surgeon-general  to  the  army. 
The  armies  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  had  each  a  physician- 
goieral,  a  surgeon-general,  and  an  apothecary-general,  and 
this  arrangement  survived  in  the  post-Restoration  army.^ 

The  chief  of  these  officials  was  tne  physician-general,  who 
was  usually  a  man  of  some  standing  in  his  profession,  and 
was  paid  accordingly.  Dr.  Henry  Gusson,  physician-general 
to  Manchester's  army,  Dr.  John  Waterhouse  to  Cromwell's 
army  in  Ireland,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Barrow  to  Monck's  army  in 
Scotland^  received  all  three  of  them  ten  shillinin  a  day.  Next 
in  point  of  emolument  came  the  apothecaiy^eral  of  the 

^Mtrcurius  Aulicus^  aist  Sept,  1643. 

r*  7  In  this  encounter,  one  of  the  Derby  captains  was  slain,  and  five  of  onr  men 
huh7  who  for  want  of  another  surgeon,  were  brought  to  the  Governor's  wife,  and 
she  having  some  excellent  balsams  and  plasters  in  her  closet,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  gentleman  that  had  some  skill,  dressed  all  their  wounds,  whereof  some  were 
dangerous,  being  all  shots,  with  such  good  success  that  tb^  were  all  well  cured  in 
convenient  time.  After  our  wound^  men  were  dressed,  as  she  stood  at  her 
chamber-door,  seeing  three  of  the  prisoners  sorely  cut,  and  carried  down  bleeding 
into  the  Lion's  Den,  she  desired  the  marshal  to  bring  them  in  to  her,  and  bound 
up  and  dressed  their  wounds  also :  which  while  she  was  doing,  Captain  Palmer 
came  in  and  told  her  bis  soul  abbonedtosee  this  favour  to  the«iMiBM»«iGod ;  she\^ 
rep)iMi^«hehad  done  nothing  but  what  she  thought  was  her  d^,  in  humanity  to^^ 
thm,  as  feUnW'-crpatnreit,  AOt  a$  enemies"  ^^e  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  i.,  365, 
ed.  1885). 

*  Peacock,  Army  Lists  cf  CavaOers  and  Roundkiods,  pp.  96,  27,  zoi ;  Clifford 
Walton,  p.  754. 
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anny,  whose  salary  was  six  and  eightpence  a  day.  Last  came 
the  surgeons.  In  Cromwell's  Irish  army  James  Winter,  as 
**  chiruigeon-general  to  his  exoellencjr's  person  and  train," 
and  Thomas  Trapham,  as  ^chirurgeon-general  to  the  ofiBoers 
of  horse,"  reoeived  four  shillings  a  day  only.  Each  had  a 
couple  of  assistants  or  ^  mates,"  who  were  paid  two  and  six- 
pence a  day.^ 

The  ordinary  regimental  suigeon  got  the  same  pay  as  the 
staff  surgeon,  and  had  also  his  two  mates.  In  1651  the 
surgeon's  pay  rose  to  six  shillings  a  day ;  in  1666  it  was  fixed 
at  five  shillmgs,  and  the  economists  cut  off  one  of  his  mates ; 
in  1657  his  pay  was  again  reduced  to  four  shillings  a  day.* 
Monck  consiaered  this  sum  so  insu£Bcient  that  he  ordered  the 
surgeons  to  be  entered  as  privates  in  the  muster-roll  of  their 
regiments,  in  order  to  give  them  an  additional  ninepence  a 
day.'  Even  before  this  reduction  the  pay  of  a  r^mental 
/^surseon  was  too  small  to  secure  really  able  men.  Very  few 
of  me  army  doctors  of  the  period  are  to  be  found  in  the  roll 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  Some  of  them  were 
notoriously  incompetent.  In  October,  1654,  Monck  remon- 
strated with  Cromwell  for  appointing  a  certain  Mr.  Fish 
to  be  suigeon  to  the  artillery  train.  Fish  was  a  former 
surgeon's  mate  who  had  resigned  to  avoid  a  court-martial  for 
misconduct.  ^*  He  is  one,"  complains  Monck,  ^  that  was  never 
bound  prentice  to  the  profession,  and  the  suigeon-general 
looks  upon  him  as  unfit  to  take  such  an  employ  upon  him. 
...  I  earnestly  entreat  your  highneas,  that  it  possible  I  may 
have  an  able  surgeon  to  the  train,  in  regard  I  know  not  what 
occasion  I  may  have  to  make  use  of  him  myself,  and  I  conceive 
this  person  not  fit  to  undertake  it,  as  well  for  his  want  of 
skill  as  former  miscarriages."  * 

Amongst  Thurloe's  papers  in  the  Bodleian  Library  there  is 
a  curious  letter  firom  an  army  doctor  who  had  been  accused 

1  These  particulars  as  to  the  pay  and  names  of  the  medical  officers  mentioned 
are  derived  from  the  Exchequer  AfSS.  in  the  Record  Office.  Waterhouse  was  re- 
commended by  Cromwell  to  the  University  of  Oxford  for  the  Degree  of  M.  D. ,  whidi 
he  obiained  on  12th  March,  1651  (see  Carlyle's  Cromwel/,  Letter  cxlvii.).  On 
BaiTOW,  see  Masson's  Li/e  qfAfUfan,  v.,  476,  528,  534 ;  vi.,  714. 

'  Establishments  for  the  army  in  Scotland  of  the  dates  named  {Clarke  MSS.). 

s  Order-Book,  aand  Sept.,  1658,  Clarke  MSS, 

*  Scotland  and  ike  Protectorate^  p.  158. 
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of  incompetenoe  and  n^lect  of  his  patients.  He  replied  by 
forwarding  a  statement  m  his  favour  signed  by  some  of  the 
survivors,  and  by  protesting  that  it  was  not  his  fault  if  the 
others  had  died. 

^^Alas,  my  Lord,  what  is  the  physician  or  surgeon  but 
dame  Nature's  handmaid  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  to  her, 
but  the  great  God  of  heaven  has  ordained  and  appointed 
severall  diseases  which  are  incident  to  men,  and  they  have  to 
attend  them  one  Death,  who  does  and  will  prevail,  notwith- 
standing the  most  excellent  means  which  the  gravest  or  wisest 
physician  or  surgeon  can  use  in  the  world,  and  this  we  may 
see  by  daily  experience.  My  Lord,  I  humbly  pray  ^our 
honour  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  take  these  tnings  into 
your  serious  consideration,  that  your  poor  servant  Edward 
Cooke,  surgeon,  may  not  lose  your  former  love,  for  I  can 
appeal  to  tne  Almighty,  I  have  done  what  I  can  for  the  sick 
and  wounded,  according  to  the  best  judgment  I  have  in  my 
calling.'' 1 

To  supplement  the  army  doctors,  and  possibly  because 
some  of  them  were  not  remarkably  skilful,  it  was  customary 
in  important  cases  to  call  in  other  aid.  When  Skippon  was 
dangerously  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Naseby,  Parliament 
sent  a  special  physician  to  Northampton  to  attend  him.' 

When  Croxftwell  fell  ill  in^Scotiand^daringAfil  .spjdi^  of  1651, 
Dr.  Wright  and'lSr.  Bates,  two  of  the  leaders  of  the  profes- 
sion, were  despatched  to  Edinburgh  by  the  Council  of  State.' 
These  eminent  men  were  liberally  paid  by  the  Parliament, 
but  ordinary  practitioners  employed  in  the  absence  of  army 
doctors,  or  m  moments  of  special  pressure,  were  paid  by  the 
job.  There  are  bills  in  existence  in  the  Record  Office  which 
show  the  rate  of  payment.  One  George  Bla^rave  sends  in 
an  account  for  the  wounded  soldiers  cured  by  nim,  in  which 
each  injury  is  charged  for  according  to  its  gravity.  For 
curing  **a  sore  bruised  leg"  he  askea  ten  shillings;  for  ^^a 
cut  over  the  eye  and  a  sore  thrust  in  the  arm,  a  pound. 
The  highest  cliarge  was  one  pound  ten  for  a  certain  John 

^RawHnson  MS,,  A,  Iz.,  f.  325,  Bodleian  Library. 

^Cf,  Common^  Journals,  iv.,  z8o,  190;  Vicars,  Rngtamts  IVortkies,  p.  55; 
He^ori  on  the  Duke  of  Portlands  MSS,,  1.,  187. 

•  Common^  Journals,  vi.,  578 ;  Carlyle,  Cromwell,  Letter  clzxiv. 
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BuUock,  "who  had  a  very  sore  cut  in  the  fore  part  of  hi« 
head,  which  caused  a  piece  of  his  skull,  the  bi^adth  of  a 
half-crown  piece,  to  be  taken  forth  ^.^ 

There  are  similar  bills  fix)m  civilian  doctors  for  the  cure  of 
sick  soldiers.  Mr.  Frisbv,  for  example,  sends  in  an  account 
amounting  to  fifteen  shillings  for  physic  supplied  to  a  trooper ; 
the  cost  of  each  item  is  given — sixpence  for  a  powder,  eighteen- 
pence  for  a  cordial,  two  shilling  for  a  purge.  In  another 
case  a  long  series  of  "  dormitive  bowls  '*  and  "  cordial  juleps  ** 
are  enumerated  and  chared  for.^ 

Army  doctors  and  regimental  surgeons,  however,  made  no 
charge  for  attendance.  While  a  soldier  was  in  hospital  a 
certain  proportion  of  his  pay  was  stopped  to  defray  tne  cost 
of  drugs  and  nursing,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  permanent  stoppage  for  these  objects.'    At  the  opening 

>  BUgrave's  bill,  which  was  ordered  to  be  paid  on  i8th  September,  1645,  nins 
thus: — 

"  A  true  note  of  all  those  wounded  souldiers  cured  by  George  Blagrave  and  his 
Sonne  since  his  last  bill,  for  which  he  demandeth  pay  as  follows. 
' '  Imprimis.    At  the  fight  neare  Ashe  one  Tewsday  the  first  of  July : 
John  Cox,  I  cut  in  his  hand  and  a  yery  soare  wotmd  in  his  1 
arme  / 

Hugh  Bande,  of  Caj^.  Barton's,  a  thrust  in  the  arme  with  > 
a  tuck,  and  shott  m  the  backe  $ 

John  Bullock  of  Capt.  Barton's,  a  very  sore  cut  in  the  fore- 
part of  his  head,  which  caused  a  peece  of  his  scull  the 
breadth  of  half  crowne  peece  to  [be]  taken  forth,  allsoe 
a  very  sore  cut  over  his  hand 
William  Higgot  of  Major  Molynes  oompanye,  haveinge  I 

a.  sore  hrused  leorcre  r 


} 
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a  sore  brused  legge 
Richard  Hudson,  tSksa  prisoner  at  Ashby,  haveing  a  sore 

cut  in  the  shoulder,  was  sent  to  be  dressed  by  the  gov-  ]-    o   6    8 

emour's  command 
One  John  Curson,  a  Scotsman,  Quartermaster,  a  very  sore 

wound  in  the  head 
Robert  Moris,  of  Maior  Sanders  his  comp.  haveinge  a 

dangerous  cut  over  the  eye,  hurt  at  Kegworth,  and  a  }    z    o    o 

sore  thrust  thorough  the  arme 
Luke  Seveme,  quarter  master  to  Capt.  Hope,  a  thrust 

and  cutt  in  the  arme.  a  very  dangerous  wound 
RichardBeckeofLiefitenent.Corsnalls,  a  very  sore  scalded!    q    e    o 

For  cureing  ro  Caveliers  taken  at  the  fight  at  Ashe,  where*  \ 
of  one  was  shot  into  the  arme  in  the  elbowe  joynt  and  I 
the  bullet  taken  forth  in  the  wrist  near  the  hsmd.    The  >-   5    o    o 
rest  were  sore  cut  in  their  heads  &  thrust  in  the  back.  I 

3  Caveliers  of  Newark  j 


zoo 


za    5    o 


^  ExcJUfuer  MSS. 

>By  order  of  i6th  June,  Z653,  ^^^^  soldiers  who  were  patients  in  Heriot's 
Hospital  were  to  pay  one  shilling  a  week,  horse  soldiers  two  shillings. 
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of  a  campaign  the  govemment  provided  each  regimental 
surgeon  with  a  medical  chest.  In  1660,  for  instance,  when 
Cromwell  set  out  for  Scotland,  each  of  the  suigeons  attached 
to  his  regiments  was  ordered  fifteen  pounds  for  a  chest,  and 
ten  pounds  for  a  horse  to  cany  it.^  Two  shillings  a  day 
also  was  allowed  for  the  keep  of  the  horse  and  the  man  who 
attended  it.  When  more  medical  stores  were  needed,  the 
practice  appears  to  have  been  to  issue  warrants  to  the  apothe- 
cary-general for  the  supply  of  internal  medicaments,  and  to 
the  suigeon-general  for  external  medicaments.  No  doubt 
the  cost  of  these  drugs  was  charged  to  the  r^ment  for 
which  they  were  needed,  as  was  done  in  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Second.^ 

A  subject  of  greater  interest  than  the  Question  of  these 
payments  is  the  oiganisation  of  the  hospitals.  As  yet  there 
was  no  systematic  arrangement  for  the  collection  and  trans* 
portation  of  soldiers  wounded  in  battle.  An  Elizabethan 
writer  sixty  years  earlier  had  proposed  the  institution  of  a 
body  of  men  and  carriages  to  remove  the  wounded  from  the 
field,  but  the  suggestion  was  not  adopted.'  After  a  battle 
the  victorious  general  usually  ordered  or  permitted  the  people 
of  the  country  round  to  carry  away  the  wounded  men  the 
enemy  had  left  behind.  King  Charles  issued  a  proclamation 
to  that  effect  after  the  battle  of  Newbury,  and  Cromwell 
after  that  of  Dunbar.^  The  wounded  of  the  victorious  army 
were  collected  by  their  comrades,  and  conveyed  in  any  waggons 
that  could  be  procured  to  the  nearest  town. 

There  were  no  movable  hospitals  attending  the  army  during 

^  Exchequer  MSS, ;  cf,  Lordi  Journals^  v..  Z05. 

*"  Warrant  to  Mr.  Pugh  to  deliver  to  Mr.  Thos.  Coieiis  eztemall  medicaments 
for  130  men  for  six  months  in  Dunstaflenage  and  DunoUy.  Order  to  Mr.  V^hite  to 
deliver  to  him  a  proportionable  quantity  of  internal  medicaments  for  the  like 
number  "  (Monck's  Order-Book,  Z3th  March,  1654). 

'  "  It  were  convenient  to  appointe  oertaine  carriages  and  men,  of  purpose  to  give 
their  attendance  in  every  skirmishe  and  inoounter,  to  carry  awa^  the  hurt  men  to 
such  place  as  surgions  may  immediately  repayre  unto  them,  whiche  shall  not  only 
greatly  inoourage  the  sooklior,  but  also  cause  the  skirmish  to  be  the  better  main- 
teined,  when  the  souldiors  shal  not  neede  to  leave  the  fielde  to  carry  away  their 
hurte  men.  These  were  called  among  the  Romanes  *  Despotati '.  And  this  among 
man^  other  laudable  Romane  orders  have  the  Spaniards  at  this  day  revived  and 
put  m  practise,  whereby  also  they  conoeale  from  the  enemie  what  losses  in  any 
skirmishe  they  have  received  "  (Digges,  SiroHoHcon,  p.  154). 

*Carlyle,  Cromwell^  appended  to  Letter  cmdx. 
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the  campaim.  In  1643  Essex  sent  the  soldiers  wounded  at 
the  si^e  or  Readmg  up  to  London  to  be  treated  there.  An 
order  of  Parliament  in  the  following  June  recites  ^*  that  the 
Lord  Creneral  hath  been  enforced  to  send  back  many  sick 
soldiers  to  be  billeted  in  some  remote  houses  and  towns, 
some  miles  distant  from  London,  till  it  shall  please  Grod  to 
restore  them  health  and  ability  to  return  again  to  his  army  ".^ 
Those  who  were  badly  wounded  were  left  in  villages  nearer 
the  field  of  battle.  Something  was  usually  paid  for  their 
quarters,  or  for  attendance  on  them,  as  accounts  prove;* 
but  often  they  were  left  entirely  to  their  own  resources,  and 
to  the  charitable  care  of  well-wishers  to  the  cause.  There  is 
a  petition  from  a  woman  named  Hester  Whjrte,  statins  that 
after  Edgehill  she  took  charge  of  some  of  the  wounded  Par- 
liamentarians, **  who  continued  at  her  house  in  great  misery 
by  reason  of  their  wounds  for  three  months,  ^e  often  sat 
up  night  and  day  with  them,  and,  in  respect  of  her  tender- 
ness  to  the  Parliament's  friends,  laid  out  her  own  money  in 
supply  of  their  wants.**  • 

In  another  case  a  paymaster  sends  in  a  charge  of  £itl  for 
money  ^*  paid  to  fifty  or  sixty  poor  people  in  whose  houses 
we  were  constrained  to  quarter  many  of  tne  wounded  soldiers, 
until  we  could  provide  better  for  them  *'.*  After  Naseby  the 
soldiers  wounded  in  the  battle  were  collected  at  Northampton 
and  in  the  villages  round  it.    Doctors  were  sent  from  London 

1  Clarendon,  Rebellion^  vii.,  27;  Husbands,  Ordinances,  il,  21a 

s  ••  A  bill  of  the  charges  that  I  am  out  for  Richard  Barker  for  the  time  of  his 
sicknes  and  for  his  burisQl  who  was  trooper  under  Capt.  Selby,  April  z6,  1644. 
"  Item :  for  his  diett  and  firing  and  candle Jor  three  weekes  after 

15^  pence  a  day 163 

for  three  weekes  dyett  for  the  woman  that  was  continually 

to  look  to  him 12    o 

for  the  woman's  wagges  for  watching  with  him  night  & 

day  for  three  weekes 14    o 

for  a  sheet  to  burie  him  in 70 

for  church  duties  for  the  buriall  of  him     ....  30 
for  washing  up  my  linning  and  all  other  thinges  belonging 

to  the  bed 30 

' '  Item  :  for  meate  for  his  horse  for  a  peck  of  oates  a  day  and  hay 

for  one  and  twenty  days i    i    o 

for  seven  days  ninepenoe  a  day 43 


4  zo    6 
— (Exchequer  MSS, ,  bundle  323). 

>  CaL  State  Papers,  Dom,,  1625-49,  p.  693.  ^IHd.^  Addenda,  p.  345. 
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to  attend  them,  and  the  Commissioners  of  Parliament  with 
the  army  made  provision  for  their  care  and  subsistence. 

After  the  capture  of  Bristol,  in  September,  1645,  the  same 
commissioners  took  a  larjce  house  in  that  city,  and  set  up 
there  a  hospital  of  considerable  size.  The  management  of 
it  and  the  whole  responsibility  of  looking  after  the  wounded 
seem  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  rather 
than  in  those  of  the  physician-general  or  surgeon^eneral. 

They  procured  attendants  and  surgeons,  provi&d  subsist- 
ence for  pi^tients,  and  found  quarters  m  neignbouring  villages 
for  those  whom  the  hospital  could  not  take  m.  They  also  saw 
to  the  burial  of  those  who  died  of  their  wounds,  and  provided 
those  who  recovered  vdth  money  to  take  them  to  their  colours. 
In  a  report  addressed  to  the  Parliament  they  enlarged  on  the 
fortitude  of  the  wounded,  ^^no  less  patient  m  their  sufferings 
than  they  were  courageous  in  their  undertakings,"  and  besged 
the  House  to  '^reach  forth  your  arm  of  comfort  to  those 
poor  men  whose  pay  will  be  lar  short  to  defray  their  charges 
and  expenses  in  this  their  extremity  ".^ 

1  Report  on  the  Duke  of  Portlands  MSS. ,  L,  309.  The  letter  from  the  commis- 
sioners, Pinder  and  Leighton.  to  Speaker  Lenthall,  runs  as  follows : — 

"  We  shall  now  make  bold  to  present  vow  with  an  aocompt  of  the  being  and 
welbeing  of  such  wounded  men  as  were  left  here,  after  the  takmg  of  the  dtty  and 
Barclay  Castle,  for  whome  according  to  the  Generall's  order,  and  our  best  judg- 
ment, we  appointed  an  hospitall,  and  placed  therein  soe  many  as  the  house  could 
conteine,  with  nurses  and  chirurgiens  fitting  for  them,  and  as  our  number  increased 
we  added  house>roome  and  attendants  to  them :  which  though  a  house  of  great 
receipt  yet  not  sufficient  to  hold  all  our  foote  soldyers,  we  caused  the  horse  to  be 
quartered  in  the  country  which  hath  bjm  one  addition  to  theyr  burthen,  thou^ 
not  in  giving  free-quarter — ^which  we  have  paied  in  money  for  the  most  part— yet 
in  disquiet  of  theyr  houses,  distruction  of  thm  beddinge,  hnnen,  and  consumption 
of  theyr  fiering,  which  hath  byn  the  more  enforced,  the  generallity  of  theyr  wounds 
bemg  fractures  of  bones  and  dismembennges  by  plugg-shott  from  the  enemy, 
expressing  height  of  malice,  rather  than  martiall  prowesse.  Sir,  we  bless  God  the 
greater  number  are  returned  to  the  army,  well  recovered.  Such  as  have  dyed  of 
theyr  woundes,  we  have  seen  decently  interred,  amongst  whom  were  two  gentlemen 
of  worth  for  theyr  valour  in  health,  and  Christian  conversation  in  sickness,  Majour 
Bethdl  of  horse,  Majour  Cromwell  of  foote,  both  which  had  such  honorable  buriall 
as  the  place  and  thm  rank  did  require ;  for  whose  attendance  in  the^r  sickness 
and  buriaU,  as  for  aU  other  charges  about  the  care,  attendance,  and  (uett,  of  the 
rest  that  were  woimded,  we  have  taken  speciall  care,  and  all  that  have  gone  to  the 
Army  wee  have  supplied  with  monyes  and  other  accommodations  to  carry  them  to 
theyr  coulers.  What  we  now  humbly  crave  of  the  honorable  Howse  is,  that  as 
your  bounty  extended  itself  to  those  that  were  wounded  at  Naseby  and  left  at 
Northampton ;  soe  you  will  please  to  reach  forth  your  arme  of  comfort  to  these 
poore  men  whose  pay  will  be  farr  short  to  defray  theyr  charge  and  expenses  in  this 
^OKfi  extremitie,  whom  we  affirme — as  eye  wittnesses-^to  have  been  noe  lesse 
patient  in  theyr  sufferings  and  constant  in  theyr  resolutions,  then  they  were 
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These  hcMpitals  at  Northampton,  Bristol  and  other  looal 
centres  were  only  tempoTBry  establishments,  llirougfaout 
the  first  and  second  Civil  Wars  the  London  hospitals  supplied 
the  only  permanent  provision  for  the  cure  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers.  The  four  great  hospitals  of  St.  Bartholo- 
meW)  Bridewell,  St.  Thomas,  and  Bethlehem  were  fireed  by 
Parliamentary  ordinance  on  16th  November,  1644,  from  ail 
taxes  and  assessments,  on  the  ground  that  *^  great  numbers 
of  sick,  wounded,  and  other  soldiers  have  for  the  time  of 
twenty  months  past  been  constantly  kept  in  the  said  hospitals, 
at  very  sreat  and  extraordinary  charges,  especially  for  their 
cure  and  diet  ".^  Every  year,  from  16)42  to  about  1658,  these 
hospitals  published  prmted  reports  showing  the  number  of 
soloiers  rdieved.^  During  1644  St.  Bartholomew's  claimed 
to  have  cured  1,1SS  ^^  maimed  soldiers  and  other  diseased 
persons,"  **all  of  which,"  adds  the  report,  ^^have  been  relieved 
with  money  and  other  necessaries  at  their  departure".  A 
hundred  and  fifty-two  had  died,  and  24i0  were  still  in  the 
hospital.  St.  Thomas's  during  the  same  period  had  treated 
and  discharged  l,06d  persons,  **  whereof  a  great  number  have 
been  soldiers". 

These  institutions  were  not  sufficient,  for  much  of  their 
revenue  was  devoted  to  educating  children  and  to  other 
charitable  objects.  Special  military  hospitals  also  were  neces- 
sary, and  two  were  accordingly  ci*eatea  by  the  Parliament. 
The  first  was  that  at  the  Savoy,  which  was  established  about 
November,  1644.  The  second  was  at  Ely  House,  which, 
having  been  used  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  war  as  a  prison, 
was  converted  into  a  hospital  in  16418.  Between  them  tne  two 
accommodated  about  850  patients.  The  management  of  the 
military  hospitals,  and  the  relief  of  wounded  soldiers  in  general, 

coura^ous  in  therr  ondertakings.  Sir,  we  have  kept  constant  musters  of  them, 
and  did  constantly  visit  them,  though  to  the  hazard  of  our  lives,  in  this  place  and 
time  of  visitation,  and  can  thereby  the  better  judg  of  theyr  wants  and  deserts,  for 
whome  we  pray  there  may  be  some  such  course  taken,  as  may  encourage  them  and 
all  others  tnat  willingly  offer  us  theyr  lives  in  your  service,  and  vre  shall  assure 
you  to  see  all  theyr  scores  cleared  and  every  of  them  paied  whatever  you  shall  thus 
order  to  the  uttmost  penny." 

1  Husbands,  Ordinances^  ii.,  587. 

>A  specimen  of  one  of  these  reports  is  reprinted  in  Leonard's  History  nf 
English  Poor  Reliof^  p.  369.  The  originals  are  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum 
{Kings  PampkUU,  669,  C  xo,  «/  »qqS 
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were  plaoed  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  who  governed 
these  two.^ 

Other  hospitals  were  auhseque^ptly  established  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  armies  in  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Flanders.  In 
Dublin  two  were  set  up  in  1649,  one  in  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin's  house,  the  other  in  ^*  the  mass  house  in  Back  Lane  ". 
Between  them  they  held  only  200  men,  so  that  they  must 
have  been  far  too  small  for  the  needs  of  the  army.^ 

In  Scotland  during  the  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate 
the  English  generals  utilised  the  building  and  revenues  of 
Heriot's  Hospital  at  Edinburgh  for  the  sick  and  wounded. 
It  was  not  laq^,  for  in  1654  it  contained  only  thirty  patients, 
yet  it  was  expected  to  serve  the  whole  of  the  army  in  Scotland, 
which  rarely  numbered  less  than  10,000  men,  and  sometimes 
more.  Its  annual  cost,  in  1655,  was*  about  <f  1,800  a  year ; 
in  1669,  about  ^687.» 

In  the  summer  of  1656  Sir  William  Lockhart,  who  com- 
manded the  English  auxiliaries  in  Flanders,  found  himself 
after  the  capture  of  Dunkirk  with  about  700  sick  and  wounded 
men  on  his  hands,  and  established  a  hospital  at  Dunkirk. 
*^I  put  all  the  wounded,"  he  wrote  to  Thurloe,  ^in  some 
houses  near  a  nunnery,  and  have  bargained  with  the  nuns  to 
wait  upon  them  and  furnish  them.  I  pay  them  one  styver 
by  the  day  for  each  wounded  soldier,  for  which  they  put  a 
nun  to  every  eight  wounded  men,  and  give  them  warm  broth, 
meat,  hread,  and  beer,  and  keep  them  m  dean  linen.  I  shall 
also  allow  the  sick  money  for  tneir  present  subsistence." 

The  nuns  proved  unable  to  carry  out  their  contract,  and 
a  few  days  later  Lockhart  had  to  adopt  a  different  arrange- 
ment.   Accordingly,  he  set  up  eight  small  hospitals,  one  for 

1  Husbands,  Ordimances,iL»  581 ;  Common^  Journals,  ▼.,  S3C>-36i  548 ;  Col.  State 
Papers,  Dom.,  Addenda,  p.  643. 

*CaI,  State  Papers,  Dom,j  1649-50,  p.  281.  The  sum  spent  for  physicians, 
surgeons,  nurses,  and  care  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in  Ireland  from  July,  1649, 
to  November.  1656,  amounted  to  ;^9p,9i9  as.  zid.  {English  Historical  Review, 
'^»  P<  107)*  "^e  Dublin  Hospital  cost  in  1659  ^979  4s.  per  annum,  and 
C'^jooo  a  year  was  spent  at  that  time  in  pensions  {Old  Parliamentary  History, 

»d.,  334-35)- 

•Thurloe,  v.,  599-30 ;  History  of  Heriots  Hospital,  by  F.  W.  Bedford,  ed.  187a, 
pp.  67,  71.  7a ;  Old  Parliamentary  History^  xzi.,  334^  Monck's  papers  amongst 
the  Clarke  MSS,  contain  much  information  about  the  administration  of  the 
hospital. 
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every  regiment,  and  appointed  to  each  a  sutler  to  supply  the 
inmates  with  food,  ana  ^a  convenient  number  of  women  to 
wait  upon  them  ".^ 

On  the  internal  arrangements  of  these  hospitals  a  certain 
amount  of  information  is  accessible.  The  diet  of  the  patients 
seems  to  have  been  tolerably  liberal.  Of  Heriofs  Hospital, 
in  1655,  a  report  says :  ^^  There  are  thirty  soldiers  in  the  said 
hospital,  whereof  twenty-two  have  foiu:  days  in  the  week  each 
man  of  beer  one  Scots  pint,  of  butter  five  ounces,  of  cheese 
five  ounces,  of  bread  two  pounds.  The  other  three  days  they 
have  each  man  1^  lb.  of  flesh,  with  bread  and  beer  as  afore- 
said, and  each  man  an  English  pint  of  gruel  or  milk  to  break- 
fast, which  will  amount  to  about  4s.  per  week  for  each 
soldier's  allowance.  The  other  eight  soldiers  being  weak 
have  88.  6d.  per  week  allowed  each  man  in  money,  and 
no  other  provisions."^  The  scale  of  diet  for  the  Dublin 
hospitals  is  not  given,  but  beer  was  allowed  patients  there 
also. 

As  to  attendance  on  the  inmates,  there  were  no  hospital 
orderlies  in  those  days,  and  the  nursing  was  entirely  done  by 
women.  It  was  an  accepted  principle  that  women  made  the 
best  nurses,  especially  the  wives  or  widows  of  soldiers.  The 
nurses  of  the  Savoy  Hospital  were  ordered  *^  to  be  chosen  from 
the  widows  of  soldiers  so  far  as  fit  ones  can  be  found  ".  When 
General  Venables  was  censured  for  taking  his  wife  with  him 
on  the  disastrous  expedition  to  the  West  Indi^,  and  for  allow- 
ing some  of  his^  sqlaiers  to  be  accompanied  by  their  wives,  he 
answered  thaT '^anybody  who  had  served  in  the  Jrish  wars 
knew  "**the  necessity  of  having  that  sex  with  an  army  to 
attend^  upon  and  help  the  sick  and  wounded,  which  men  are 
unfit  for^'.  ^^Had  more  women  eone,"  he  concluded,  *^I 
suppose  that  many  had  not  perishea  as  they  did  for  want  of 
care  and  attendance." '  In  Ely  House  and  the  Savoy  there 
were  twenty-nine  nurses  to  an  average  of  350  patients;  in 
the  Dublin  Hospital  one  nurse  was  allowed  for  every  ten 
patients ;  in  the  Edinburgh  Hospital  there  was  one  to  every 
five  *^  weak  men,"  and  one  per  ward  ^^  where  the  patients  are 

1  Tkurloe  Papers,  vil,  179,  186. 

^IHd,,  v.,  599-30;  Col,  State  Papers,  Dom,,  1649-50,  p.  aSx. 

^  NarraHve  if  General  Venables,  pp.  iz,  zoa. 
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ambulant ".  The  nurses  were  paid  ten  pounds  a  year  each 
at  Dublin,  and  four  shillings  to  four  shillings  and  sixpence  a 
week  at  Edinburgh.  The  authorities  of  the  Savoy  Hospital 
drew  up  a  series  of  rules  for  soldiers  and  nurses.  A  soldier 
who  got  drunk  or  used  profane  language  was  to  be  fined,  or 
for  tne  third  offence  expelled.  A  nurse  who  neglected  her 
duty  or  ^^made  any  disturbance  by  scolding,  brawling,  or 
chiding"  was  to  be  punished  in  the  same  way.  If  a  soldier 
married  a  nurse  both  were  at  once  to  be  expelled.^ 

The  question  of  the  medical  treatment  given  to  the  sick 
and  wounded  belongs  rather  to  the  history  of  medicine  than 
to  military  history  proper.     It  is  at  all  events  too  technical 
for  discussion   in  these  pages.      The  manual  of  practical 
I        surgery  published  by  John  Woodall  under  the  title  of  TTie 
I         Sttrgeon^s  Mate,  which  went  through  four  editions  before 
1655,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  ordinary  method  of  treating 
wounds.*    More  important  scientifically  are  the  writings  of 
Richard  Wiseman,  who  served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Royalist 
army  in  the  west  of  England  during  the  campaigns  of  1645 
and  1646,  and  under  Charles  the  Second  in  Scotland  and  at 
o  Worcester.     His  note-books  give  particulars  of  various  cases 

1 15th  Nov.,  1644.  "  Order  by  the  Committee  for  sick  and  maimed  soldiers,  for 
regulation  of  the  patients  and  nurses  in  the  Savoy  and  other  hospitals.  All  who 
are  able  are  to  attend  the  daily  reading  of  God's  Word,  and  to  go  diligently 
every  Lxird's  Day  and  Fasting  Day  to  the  services  at  the  Savoy  Church,  on  pain 
of  fine. 

"  Every  soldier  drunk  is  to  be  set  in  the  stocks  for  the  first  ofienoe,  forfeit  a  week's 
pay  for  the  second,  and  be  expelled  for  the  third. 

"  £veiy  soldier  or  nurse  using  profane  language  is  to  be  fined,  and  for  the  third 
offence  expelled. 

"  Soldiers  are  only  to  be  admitted  on  certificate  that  they  received  their  wounds 
in  the  '  King's  and  Parliament's  service '. 

"  If  a  soldier  marry  a  nurse  they  are  both  to  be  expelled. 

"  No  nurses  are  to  be  put  in  or  out  without  the  consent  of  two  at  least  of  the 
treasurers ;  they  are  to  be  chosen  from  the  widows  of  soldiers  so  iar  as  fit  ones  can 
be  found,  and  to  be  paid  cs.  a  week. 

"The  soldiers  in  Bartholomew's  Hospital  and  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  South- 
wark,  are  to  be  paid  as.  per  week,  and  none,  in  hospital  or  in  friends'  houses, 
are  to  receive  more  than  4s. 

"  Those  who  receive  relief  yet  go  about  as  beggars  are  to  be  sent  to  BridewelL 

*'  If  nurses  are  negligent  in  their  duty,  or  make  any  disturbance  by  scolding, 
brawling  or  chiding,  they  are  to  be  fined,  and  for  the  third  offence  expelled.  Signed 
by  Cornelius  Holland"  {Cal.  State  Papers^  Dom,^  1625-49,  pp.  643,  668-69). 

'  See  the  article  on  Woodall  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography »  Woodall 
was  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  drew  up  regulations  for 
their  surgeons.  His  Surgeon* s  Mate  was  first  published  in  1617,  and  he  also  wrote 
yiaticum,  being  the  Paikway  to  the  Surgeon's  Chest, 
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treated  by  him  during  this  period,  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
treatment  he  adopted? 

(hie  curious  fact  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  con- 
valescents deserves  to  be  recorded.  In  May,  1652,  the 
Council  of  State  selected  S90  soldiers  from  amongst  the 
patients  at  Ely  House,  and  sent  them  to  Bath,  in  charge  of 
two  officers,  '^for  the  recovery  of  their  limbs  and  perfecting 
their  cure  "  by  means  of  the  waters.' 

Besides  these  ammg^nents  for  the  cure  of  wounded  soldiers 
there  was  an  effort  nuade  to  provide  some  support  outside  the 
hospitals,  both  for  disabled  soldiers  and  for  the  widows  and 
orpnans  of  the  dead.  On  25th  October,  1642,  the  day  after 
the  battle  of  Edgehill,  the  two  Houses  published  a  dedamtion 
promising  such  a  provision.  It  recited  that  whereas  there 
were  divers  persons  serving  the  Parliamttit  in  the  present 
war  ''who  have  little  or  nothing  to  maintain  themselves, 
their  wives  and  children,  but  by  thdr  own  labours,"  the 
Lords  and  Commons  would  ''  provide  oonipetait  maintenance 
for  such  of  them  as  shall  be  maimed  ana  thereby  disabled," 
and  in  case  such  persons  should  be  slain,  ''they  will  make 
provision  for  the  livelihood  of  .their  wives  ana  childrui".* 
Though  these  promises  were  impecGBCtly.  fulfilled,  owing  to 
the  financial  difficulties  of  successive  governments^  a  serious 
attempt  was  made  to  carry  them  out.  At  first  it  seems  to 
have  been  thought  that  voluntary  contributions  for  the  pur- 
pose would  suffice,  and  collections  were  frequently  ordered 
m  all  the  London  churches  on  fi»t  days  and  thanksgiving 
days  during  1648  and  1644.  In  June,  1644,  contributions  of 
old  clothes,  linen,  and  woollen  stufi  were  requested  for  the  use 
of  the  wounded,  and  churchwardens  were  ordered  to  contribute 
all  the  linen  surplices  belonging  to  their  parishes.^ 

Priirate  charity  naturally  proved  insufficientt  ^^.  fi^me 
systematic  method  of  raising  money  became  necessary.  An 
Act  passed  in  the  forty-third  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign  had 

^  See  Sir  T.  Loiij^ore's  Li/e  cf  Wiseman^  iS^i,  pp.  45-47.  5S-60, 1x9,  128,  144, 
and  Dr.  W.  B.  Richardson's  papers  in  the  thntl  volume  of  the  AxUfiad^  on 
"  Richard  Wiseman  and  the  Surgery  of  the  Commonwealth  ". 

«Ca/.  Stait  Papers,  Dom.,  1659.53,  pp.  320,  332,  341,  355. 

'Husbands,  Ordinances ,  i.,  673. 

«/^Vf.,  95Z  ;  ii,  4a.  184,  aio,  043,  305,  504,  581,  594. 
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imposed  the  duty  of  maintaining  disabled  soldiers  upon  the 
parishes  to  which  they  belonged,  ^  so  in  March,  1648,  Parlia* 
ment  passed  an  ordinance  ordering  the  constables  and  church- 
wardens of  every  parish  to  levy  a  rate  for  its  disabled  soldiers 
and  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  had  fallen.^ 
As  the  parishes  showed  no  great  alacrity  to  assess  themselves, 
Parliament  went  a  step  farther,  and  in  November  following 
ordered  a  special  tax  of  about  £4^000  a  month  to  be  levied 
on  the  counties  in  its  power  for  the  next  six  months.  The 
allowance  to  the  disabled  or  their  families  was  not  to  be 
more  than  four  shillings  a  week.  The  funds  raised  were  to 
be  administered  by  four  ^^  treasurers  for  maimed  soldi^n,"  who 
had  their  office  at  Cordwainers'  Hall  in  London.'  In  August, 
1644,  after  the  expiration  of  this  ordinance,  £900  a  week 
was  charged  on  the  excise,  and  was  ordered  to  be  paid  to  the 
treasurers.  Three  years  later  half  the  fines  for  non-payment 
of  the  excise  duties  were  assigned  to  the  same  purpose,  and 
other  sums  of  money  were  from  time  to  time  voted.^  Some- 
times, too,  the  House  of  Commons  granted  money  to  some 
special  case.  On  10th  February,  IwS,  Richard  Cave,  who 
had  lost  both  eyes  at  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  was  ordered 
£100.^  On  16th  December,  1661,  the  widows  of  some  officers 
and  soldiers  killed  at  the  battle  of  Worcester  were  voted 
amounts  ranging  from  d^SOO  for  a  captain's  wife  to  £W 
for  a  private's.^  Other  sufferers  obtained  admission  to  alms- 
houses and  similar  institutions.     Sutton's  Hospital — ^that  is 

^The  Act  is  summarised  by  Grose,  ii.,  84.    It  Mras  no  doubt  this  Act  which 
gave  Elisabeth  the  undeserved  reputation  she  enjoys  in  the  ballad  :— 

"  To  the  souldiers  that  were  maimM 

And  wounded  in  the  fira^, 
The  Queen  allowed  a  pension 

Of  fifteen  pence  a  day, 
And  from  all  costs  and  charges 

She  (juit  and  set  them  free, 
And  this  ^e  did  all  for  the  sake 

Of  brave  Lord  Willoughby." 

'The  ordinance  is  reprinted  by  Grose,  ii.,  86b 

*  Husbands,  Ordinances^  ii.,  376. 

*IHd.,  533;  Scobell,  Acts,  i.,  123,  zao,  131,  137;  Cal.  State  Papers,  Dom,, 
'^654,  p.  391.    Three  Acts  passed  98th  May,  10th  August,  and  27th  December, 
1647,  supplemented  the  Elizabethan  Act.    There  was  also  another  Act  passed  on 
30th  September,  1651. 

*  Rushworth,  vii. ,  994.  *  Commomi  JattmaiSt  vii. 
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the  Charterhouse — numbered  amongst  its  indoor  pensioners 
in  1652  thirty-one  disabled  soldiers,  including  a  colonel 
and  nineteen  other  officers.^  Nevertheless  the  sum  of  dis- 
tress was  only  partially  met  by  these  different  methods  of 
relief.  The  treasurers  for  maimed  soldiers  found  themselves 
besieged  by  claimants  whom  they  were  unable  to  help.  In 
May,  1660,  they  petitioned  Parliament  either  for  more  money 
or  for  the  appointment  of  new  treasurers.  *^  Some  threaten 
us,"  they  sai(C  ^^  that  though  they  be  hanged  at  our  doors  or 
shot  to  death,  they  will  try  whether  we  be  pistol  proof  or  no.** ' 
The  question  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  of  Parliament 
to  its  soldiers  was  naturally  one  which  the  army  had  much  at 
heart.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Long  Parliament  the 
Council  of  State  established  by  the  officers  at  once  began  an 
inquiry  into  the  condition  of  Ely  House  and  the  Savoy,  and 
into  the  administration  of  the  funds  for  pensioning  maimed 
soldiers  and  the  dependants  of  dead  soldiers.  On  the  report 
of  these  committees  one  managing  committee  for  both  hospitals 
was  appointed,  and  the  administration  of  the  pensions  was 
confided  to  them.  The  revenue  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
missioners was  fixed  at  about  «^45,000  a  year,  of  which  the 
greater  part  came  from  the  excise.  Out  of  this  they  maintained 
the  two  hospitals  and  paid  the  pensions,  supporting  about 
6,000  persons.  The  pensions  granted  were  small — few  larger 
than  four  shillings  a  week.  A  colonel  complains  that  he  was 
only  granted  eight  shillings  a  week.  The  commissioners 
reduced  the  pension  list,  ana  made  room  for  firesh  sufferers  by 
sending  such  pensioners  as  were  not  wholly  disabled  to  serve 
in  garrisons.'  Nevertheless,  after  a  few  years  the  hospitals 
were  again  in  difficulties.  Even  before  the  Protector's  death 
the  payments  due  to  them  fell  into  arrear,  and  in  the  year  of 
conmsion  which  followed  it  the  government  for  a  time  sus- 

1 "  Reasons  humbly  offered  as  inducements  to  the  freeing  of  Sutton's  Hospital] 
from  the  payment  of  taxes."  It  is  alleged  that  "  the  Hospitalls  of  Christ  Church, 
Bartholomewes,  Bridewell,  Thomas  Hospital  and  others  are  by  the  Parliament 
freed  from  taxes  " ;  moreover,  "  manv  old  and  maimed  soldiers  (at  present  ^i,  vi*,, 
I  colonel,  I  major.  la  captaines,  6  lieutenants,  etc.)  are  maintained  tnere  as 
pensioners,  and  the  children  of  some,  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  Parliament's 
service  as  scholers  "  {Several  Proceedings  in  Parliament^  aoth  to  37th  May,  1652). 

«  Report  on  the  Duke  (^Portland's  MSS.,  i.,  524,  568. 

^Mercurius  Politicus,  lath  to  19th  August,  165a,  p,  1804 ;  Col,  State  Papers, 
Dom„  1652-53,  pp.  a99»  33ai  363 ;  1654,  pp.  S3i  6/.  ^75,  391 ;  i6s7-sa.  p.  364- 
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pended  payment  altogether.  Oil  7th  April,  1669,  Lord 
Fairfax  presented  a  petition  to  Parliament  from  2,600  maimed 
soldiers  on  behalf  of  themselves,  and  for  4,000  widows  and 
orphans,  pra3dn^  for  the  regular  payment  of  their  pensions.^ 
Parliament  made  some  temporary  grants,  but  they  were  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  emergency.  It  ordered  tne  pension 
list  to  be  further  reduced,  invalids  who  were  sufficiently 
recovered  to  be  sent  to  garrisons,  orphans  to  be  bound 
apprentices  to  trades,  and  everjiliing  to  be  done  to  reduce  the 
charge  on  the  State.  A  report  presented  on  1st  March,  1660, 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  revenues  assigned  to  the  hospitals 
were  forty-nine  weeks  in  arrear,  and  that  the  pensioners  and 

Eatients  were  in  the  greatest  distress,  ^insomuch  that  some 
ave  been  starved ;  others  have  attempted  to  destroy  them- 
selves ;  and  many  are  daily  likely  to  perish,  through  impris- 
onment, hunger,  cold,  and  nakedness.  And  the  sick  and 
maimed  soldiers  now  under  care  in  the  said  hospital  are  also 
ready  to  perish  for  want,  beine  not  able  to  stir  out  of  their 
beds,  and  having  had  no  pay  mese  four  weeks."  ^ 

At  the  Restoration  hospitals  and  pensions  came  to  an  end 
altogether.  The  140  soloiers  still  in  the  hospitals  in  Septem- 
ber, 1660,  were  discharged.  Some  1,600  widows  and  orphans 
who  had  been  in  receipt  of  pensions,  and  1,700  maimed 
soldiers  who  were  out-pensioners,  wer»^ven  twelve  weeks' 
pay  apiece  and  dismisscKl  with  letters  of  recommendation  to 
the  justices  of  their  respective  counties.'  For  the  future 
Parliament  fell  back  upon  the  principle  laid  down  in  the 
Elizabethan  statute,  and  ordered  the  justices  of  the  peace 
and  the  overseers  of  the  poor  to  make  provision  for  the  relief 
and  livelihood  of  the  widows  and  maimed  soldiers  of  their 
particular  districts. 

So  closes  the  history  of  the  Lons  Parliament's  effort  to 
provide  for  the  soldiers  who  suffered  in  the  Civil  War.     It , 
had  promised  more  than  it  could  perform,  but  it  had  made  a 

*  Common/  Journals,  vil,  627, 655, 667, 68a,  741, 761,  771,  79a  ;  Burton,  Diary, 
iv.,361,  4x5,  421. 

'  Commons*  Journals,  vii.,  856. 

*Ibid,,  viii.,  aia.  Of  the  140  soldiers  in  hospital  on  X3th  September,  1660,  all 
bat  four,  who  were  bedridden,  had  beoi  discharged  by  17th  Deoember ;  of  z.789 
widows  and  orphans,  1,458  had  received  their  twelve  weeks'  pay ;  of  9,049  soldiei 
pensioners,  1,673  '"id  also  been  paid  off. 
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serious  attempt  to  carry  out  the  principle  ithnd^laid  down 
in  I6tZr  It  recoenised  the  moral  obligation,  of  the  State  to 
those  who  suffered  in  its  service,  and  it  was  the  fi/st  English 
government  to  do  so.  At  first  the  government  of  Charles 
the  Second  did  nothing  to  recognise  its  duly  in  this  respect. 
Sir  James  Turner  and  Lord  Orrery  agree  in  the  complaint 
that  there  was  no  public  provision  for  old  soldiers.  The 
latter  lamented  that  ^'that  great  and  wise  encouragement 
which  the  ancients  gave  their  soldiers,  of  providing  for  the 
maimed  or  superannuated  by  feeding  and  maintaimng  them 
or  by  rewards  of  lands,  is  not  practised  amongst  us ;  only  we 
have  some  £Bdnt  representation  of  the  former  in  our  hospitals ; 
but,  alas !  how  few  of  them  are  for  soldiers.  Yet  were  all  of 
them  for  that  use  yet  the  plaster  would  be  much  too  narrow 
for  the  sore ;  and  would  be  rather  a  sign  of  the  thing  than 
the  thing  itaelf."!  .  _  . 

In  J680,  tairee  years  after  Orrery'^s  book  Was  published, 
the  foundation-stone  of  Kilmainham  Hospital  Jbr  old  soldiers, 
in  Dublin,  was  laid,  and  in  1681  that  of  Chelsea  Hospital.' 
Thus  at  last  the  example  of  the  Long  Parliament  bore  fruit. 

It  remains  now  to  consider  the  case  of  the  able-bodied  men 

who  left  the  army  to  return  to  civil  life,  either  of  their  own 

.£ree-will  or  because  of  reductions  and  disbandments.     In  the 

New  Model  and  other^  English  armies   of  the   period  the 

.iluration  of  the  soldier's  servioe  was- not  fixed  by  aojr.lfiw. 

*  Men  enlisted  for  the  duration  of  the  war  or  for  so  long  as 

\}ifmrjt  Art  of  IVar,  1677,  p.  53.  Turner,  Polios  Armaio,  p.  352,  speaks  as 
follbws:  "  I  have  ulisu  «*d  in  another  place,  how  in  many  parts  of  Christendom, 
Officers,  above  the  C]uality  of  private  Captains,  many  times  are  reduced  to  beg^(ary ; 
Jg,  obviate  wbiah,  since  Princes  and  States  cannot  forbear  War,  or  wHi'liot  live  in 
Peace, It  would  be  a  great  work  of  Charity  in  them,  and  would  much  redound  to 
their  Honour  and  Fame,  to  build  some  Hospitals,  and  endue  them  with  some  small 
Revenue,  in  which  those  Commanders  who  afIS  &me,  old,  and  poor^ml^ht  get  a 
morsel  of  Bread ;  wtiidi  would  be  an  exceeding  great  relief  to  tBose  ^tressed 
Gcnikmen,  and  much  ex^coura^e  youneer  peopfe  to  en^gfi  in  a  fr^^  War ;  for 
alass,  though  written  Testimonies,  sign'd  and  seal'd  by  the  Prince  or  his  General, 
may  be  of  good  use  to  yoimg  and  lusty  Gallants,  who  have  their  Health,  and  some 
Money  in  their  Purses,  to  look  for  new  Fortunes ;  yet  Passes  (though  never  so 
favourable)  to  poor  old  men,  are,  upon  the  matter,  nothing  else  out  fair  Commis- 
sions to  bqg  "  (cf^  Omxu  ^^  ^  ^^^*  P-  'S)- 

'France  was  in  this  respect  before  England.  Thanks  to  Louvois,  the  H6tel 
des  Invalldes  was  founded  m  1670  and  opened  four  years  later.  On  the  hospital 
svstem  and  the  provision  made  for  sick,  wounded,  and  old  soldiers  in  France 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  see  Rousset,  Lommis,  L,  250-55,  and  Avenel,  Ruke- 
Utu  it  la  Afonarchu  Absolve,  iiL,  147-51. 
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they  were  required :  the  term  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
precisely  specified  at  the  time  when  they  enlisted.  Conse- 
quently,  there  were  always  a  very  large  number  of  experienced 
soldiers  in  the  ranks  of  Cromwell's  regiments.  There  exists 
a  table  showing  the  arrears  of  pay  claimed  by  Colonel 
Whalley's  regiment  in  1660,  which  proves  that  many  of  his 
troopers  had  formed  part  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester's  armV) 
and  had  therefore  been^ix  or  seven  vears  in  the  service,  jfn 
one  troop  there  were  fifty  such  men,  in  another  sixty  or 
seventy,  m  the  colonel's  troop  eighty-seven.^  Monck^s  Order- 
Book  during  the  years  from  1664  to  1659  often  mentions 
soldiers  as  having  served  ten  or  twelve  years  in  the  army, 
who  either  petitioned  their  general  for  their  discharge,  or 
were  dischai^ed  by  him  as  unfit  for  farther  service.^ 

After  the  battle  of  Worcester,  in{l661jjit) can  never  have 
been  difficult  for  a  soldier  to  leave  tneTarmy  if  He'  wished  to 
dqjti^  The  government  from  motives  of  economy,  disbanded 
a^^laigj^^pumber  of  men,  reducing  the  company  of  foot  by 
successive  steps  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  seventy 
men,  and  the  troop  of  horse  from  one  himdred  to  forty-eight 
men.  At  any  one  of  these  reductions  a  soldier  who  wisl^ecf  to 
return  to  civil  life  could  easily  get  his  name  included  iz)  the 
liftt  of  those  disbanded.  If  hie  missed  these  opportunities  he 
might  petition  his  general  for  a  discharge,  which  was^usually 
ffraoAea  tf  his  regmentat  oflfcers  made  no  objection,'  and  if 
he  provided  a  substitute  to  take  his  place.'    It  was  not 

1  Harkian  MS,,  ^aj, 

'  The  following  extracts  from  Monck's  OrtUr^Book  supply  examples  of  such  dis- 
charges:— 

"  I  Segc,  Z658.  Whereas  the  Bearer  Prands  Fletcher  hath  served  as  private 
soldier  in  CoL  Cooper's  regiment  for  the  space  of  8  years  past,  and  now  by  reason 
of  lamenesse  contracted  in  the  service  is  nott  fitt  for  further  implqyment,  to  recom- 
mend him  to  the  Committee  and  Treasurers  at  Ely  House  or  the  Savoy." 

"  Feb.  24,  1658-^  Upon  a  certificate  from  Major  HubUethome  that  Fkancts 
Wilson  hath  served  the  Commonwealth  under  several  commands  as  a  private 
souldier  ever  since  the  year  1642  till  the  year  165a,  and  ever  since  that  time  to  the 
date  in  Major  Hubblethomes  company,  and  now  by  reason  of  age  and  sickness 
contracted  m  the  service  is  unable  for  further  service.  Recommendation  to  the 
Hospital!." 

'  "  24  Aug.,  1654.  Letter  to  CoL  DanieU  to  discharge  Hutton  a  private  soldier 
in  his  regiment  upon  his  bringing  in  a  fit  person  in  his  room."  —      -«' 

"  99  July,  1656.    Reference  to  the  petition  of  John  Lewis  of  Capt.  CoUinson's 
company  in  Col  Fenwick's  regiment  to  Lt  Col.  Wilkes,  to  give  him  a  discharge, 
in  case  he  put  another  in  his  room  and  the  oflBoer  of  the  company  be  willing  to  it ' 
(Monck's  Ordtr^Book), 
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difficult  to  find  »  gubatitute,  for  dunpg  the  Prote^rate  the 
supply  of  recruits  was  generally  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and 
there  were  always  plenty  of  old  soldiers  willing  tp  return  to 
the  colours.  The  soldier  who  obtained  his  discharge  usually 
received  a' pass  to  his  native  county,  and  if  he  required  it  a 
recommendation  to  the  local  authorities  for  assistemce.  He 
frequently  procured  also  a  certificate  of  good  conduct  from 
his  regimental  officers,  in  which  his  length  of  service  was 
stated.^ 

What  HtflfftVTp  qI.  tbs^  ^^h  s^j^l^ifcr?  i^f^-^r  Ify^vJBg  jj^i^ft^my  f 
hx  some  cases  they  b^.^.Mw.  pounds  due  to  ^^sm  y^^^^ 
enabled  them  to  make  a  start  in  civil  life ;  but  in  most  cases 
vei;y  little,  and  in  some  nothing  at  all.  On  (usbanding;^  they 
received  either  their  arrears  of  pay  or  a  certificate  for  them, 
and  generally  a  small  gratuity  to  pay  their  jpumey  home. 
C^omwelly  in  January,  1653,  ordered  that  the  soldiers  then 
disbanded  in  Scotland  should  be  given  the  foot  §ol(lJ^QX^  a 
fortnights  pay,  the  horsemen  eight  or  ten  days'  pay,  to  defray 
the  charges  oi  their  return  to  England.  But  before  the  order 
came  many  had  been  already  despatched.  ^^  I  am  confident," 
wrote  Colonel  Lilbume,  the  commander-in-chief  ip  Scotland, 
^  abundance  are  gone  hence  that  begs  their  bread,  in  their 
w^y  homeward,  and  hath  not  a  groat  in  their  purses  to  live 
upon,  which  me  thinks  does  much  reflect  upon  the^  honour 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  something,  I  fear,  upon  your 
Excellency  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  Army.*** 

What  became  of  discharged  and  destitute  soldiers?     In 

Elizabethan  times,  and  indeed  much  later,  a^didbiandment 

•  ^    invariably  meant  an  increase  in  the  number  of  highwaymen, 

footpads,  and  thieves  in  general,  and  new  dangers  Tor  all  who 

1 "  Thes  are  to  sertyfey  home  it  may  concern  that  Edmund  Peckover,  Gentill- 
mane,  served  as  a  Solger  m  the  troupe  of  WilL  CoUman,  major :  after  him  Joseph 
Blisitt  capting  had  and  hath  still  the  Comand  of  all  the  same  troupe  under  toe 
Comand  of  the  Right  honorabull  Leftennante  General  Charles  Fletewood  whom 
is  Colonell  in  the  service  of  the  Comonwellth,  both  in  England  and  Scotland, 
from  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  on  thousand  six  hundred  forty  six  untill  the  yeare  on 
thousand  six  hundred  fifty  and  five :  during  which  time  he  behaved  him  selfvef 
faithfull  ley  and  honestl^,  as  becom  a  Solger,  in  witnes  whereof  we  have  here 
unto  set  our  hands  and  Seds  this  Sixen  of  Aguste,  1655. 

"  Joseph  Blissett, 

••HughParrye." 

—{Kingston,  Citfii  War  in  East  Angiia,  p.  355.) 

'  Scotland  and  the  Commonw<aitJk,  p.  80. 
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travelled  the  Banff's  highway.  Something  of  the  same  sort 
happened  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  Whitelocke 
notes  in  his  MemoridU^  under  4th  May,  1647,  letterij  from 
the  sheriff  of 'Oxfordshire  certifying  "that  many  troopers, 
Irish  and  others,  who  had  been  in  arms  against  the  Parlia- 
ment, robbed  all  p&ssengers,  and  that  he  hsA  raised  tl^e  poue 
comifcUtis  and  apprehended  about  one.ilUluized.of  them". ^ 
James  Hind,  the  most  famous  highwayman  of  the  time  of 
the  Commonwealth,  "  the  great  robber  of  England  "  as  his 
biographer  calls  him,  hcui  lought  for  Charles  we  Second  at 
Worcester.^  In  July,  1654,  two  years  after  Hind's  execution, 
Hussey  and  Peck,  two  gentlemen  who  had  once  been  oiBceiB 
in  the  King's  army,  were  hanged  at  Oxford,  **to  the  great 
reluctancy  of  the  generous  Royalists  then  living  in  Oxon.". 
^They  were  out  of  commission  and  employ,  apologises 
Anthony  Wood,  ^  and  had  no  money  to  maintain  them,  ^ich 
made  them  rob  on  the  highway."'  Probably  some  of  the 
disbanded  soldiers  of  the  Cromwellian  army  took  to  similar 
courses,  but  they  were  less  conspicuous  in  the  criminal  records 
of  the  time. 

A  more  common  figure  still  in  the  literature  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  is  \i^  soldier  \mzied  besffur.  Take  for  instance 
the  ballad  called  ^^  The  Maunding  Soidiei^  or  the  Fruit  of 
Wjjc  ig. Beggary'*. 

Grood  your  worship,  cast  your  eyes 
Upon  a  flouldier's  miseries ; 
Let  not  my  leane  cheeks,  I  pray. 
Your  bounty  from  a  souldier  stay. 

But  like  a  noble  friend 

Some  silver  lend. 
And  Jove  will  pay  you  in  the  end. 

He  then  recites  his  services  and  perils : — 

Twice  throuffh  the  bulke  have  I  been  shot. 
My  bray nes  nave  boyl^d  like  a  pot : 
I  nave  at  least  these  dossen  times 
Been  blowne  up  by  those  roguish  mines. 

ijk^telocke,  Memarials^  il ,  138,  ed.  2853. 

^Life  of  Captain  James  Hind. 

*  Life  tf  Anthony  Wood,  ed  Clark,  L .  156,  x86.     For  the  resulu  of  disbanding 
some  CM  the  troops  of  Charles  the  Second,  see  Memoirs  rftke  Venuy  Family,  iv. ,  239. 
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And  ooncludes : — 

Ipray  your  worship^  think  on  me,  • 
That  am  what  I  do  seeme  to  be. 
No  rooking'  rascall,  nor  no  cheat. 
But  a  gouldier  every  way  compleat : 

I  have  wounds  to  show 

That  prove  it  so, 
Then  courteous  good  sir,  ease  my  woe. 

And  I  for  you  wiU  prAy, 

Both  night  and  day. 
That  your  sub^ance  never  may  decay.^ 

In  another  ballad  called  ^^The  Cunning  Northern  Beggar  " 
an  impostor  describes  how  he  personates  an  old  soldier : — 

Now  like  a  wandring  souldier 
(That  has  i'th  warres  bin  maymed 

With  the  shot  of  a  gunne) 

To  gallants  I  runne 
And  begg,  '^  Sir,  helpe  the  lamed  ! 
I  am  a  poore  old  souldier. 
And  better  times  once  viewed. 

Though  bare  now  I  goe. 

Yet  many  a  foe. 
By  me  hath  bin  subdued." 

And  therefore  I  cry  ''  Good  your  vf orship,  good  Sir, 
Bestow  one  poor  denier.  Sir,"  " 

Whicn  when  I've  got. 

At  the  Pipe  and  Pot 
I  soon  will  it  casheere.  Sir.' 

A  third  ballad,  ^^  The  Lamentation  of  a  Bad  Market^or  the 
Disbanded  Soldier,"  refers  directly  to  the  great  disbanding  of 
the  Cromwellian  army  in  the  summer  of  1660. 

In  Red-coat  rags  attired,  I  wander  up  and  down, 
Since  Fate  and  foes  conspired,  thus  to  arrav  me. 

Or  betray  me  to  the  hard  censure  of  the  Town. 
^  My  buffe  doth  make  me  boots,  my  velvet  coat  and  scarlet, 
MHiich  iis'd  to  make  me  credit  with  many  a  Sodom  harlot, 
Have  bid  me  all  adieu,  most  despicable  varlet ! 
"  Alas,  poor  souldier,  whither  wilt  thou  march  ?  " 


Into  the  countrey  places  I  resolve  to  goe. 
Amongst  those  sun-burnt  faces.  Tie  goe  to  plough. 

Or  keep  a  cow ;  'tis  that  my  masters  now  again  must  do.* 

1  Roxburj^  Ballads^  iii.,  iix.  '/^t  >•>  I37«  ^Ihid,,  viL,  647. 
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On  the  other  hand,  a  soldier  williqg  and  aUe  to  work 
found  great  difiiciiltj  in  obtaining  it.  Hardly  aiw  pursuit 
but  agriculture  was  open  to  him.  Hence  in  tne  army 
petition  of  12th  August,  165S,  it  was  asked  by  the  Council 
of  Officers  ''That  some  effectual  provision  may  be  made  for 
liberty  for  such  poor  men  as  have  served  the  Parliament  in 
the  late  wars,  since  the  ISth  of  July,  1642.  Who  desiring 
to  exercise  manual  occupations  and  other  means  to  get 
themselves  a  livelihood,  are  denied  the  same  within  several 
corporations."  ^ 

Tlie  Long  Parliament  did  nothing  to  meet  this  demand, 
reasonable  as  it  was,  and  it  was  left  for  Cromwell  to  redress 
the  grievance  after  he  became  Protector.  On  the  2nd  of  Sep- 
tember, 1654,  he  issued  an  ordinance  which  was  of  very  great 
value  to  old  soldiers.'  The  preamble  explains  clearly  the 
exact  nature  of  the  legal  hindrances  which  hampered  the 
soldiers  in  getting  employment. 

''Whereas  there  are  divers  soldiers  who  have  served  the 
Parliament  and  this  Commonwealth  in  these  late  wars,  some 
of  which  were  men  that  used  Trades,  others  that  were  ap- 
prentices to  Trades,  who  had  not  served  out  their  times,  and 
others  who  are  apt  and  fit  for  Trades ;  many  of  which,  the 
Wars  beii^  now  ended,  would  willingly  imploy  themselves 
in  those  'Kades  they  were  formerly  accustomed  unto,  or 
which  they  are  apt  and  able  to  follow  and  make  use  o^  for 
the  setting  of  their  Living  by  their  labor  and  industry,  i)ut 
are  nindered  from  exercising  those  trades  in  certain  Cities, 
Corporations,  and  other  places  within  this  Commonwealth, 
because  of  certain  By-laws  and  Customs  of  those  places ;  and 
of  a  statute  made  in  the  fifth  year  of  J:he  late  Queen  Efiza- 
beth,  prohibiting  the  use  of  certain  Trades  by  any  person  that 
hath  not  flecvod  as  an  Apprentice  to  such  Trades  ]^y  the  space 
•£  9emxt  jFears."  To  remove  these  obstructions  Cromwell 
ordained  that  any  soldier  who  had  served  in  the  armies  of 
the  Parliament  or  the  Commonwealth  between  the  year  1642 
and  thaSEd  of  September,  1651,  for  the  period  of  not  less  than 
four  years,  should  be  free  to  practise  his  trade  or  occupation 

'Q^fercurius  Poliiicus,  Z2th  to  Z9th  August,  1659,  p.  xSox. 
*Soobell,  CdkcHom  of  Acts  and  Ordinances,  1658,  il,  357,  389. 
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in  anyplace  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
spite  or  the  l^;al  restrictions  aiumerated.  A  similar  freedom 
was  ^ven  to  any  soldier  who,  since  September,  1651,  had 
served  for  two  years  in  the  forces  employed  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  A  soldier  who  wished  to  take  advantage  of  this 
ordinance  had  to  provide  himself  with  a  certificate,  signed 
either  by  a  field-officer  and  two  commissioned  officers  of  his 
r^ment,  or  by  some  general  officer  of  the  army,  testifying 
that  to  the  knowledge  of  the  signatories  he  had  fulfiUed  the 
requisite  period  of  service.  Not(»  of  the  issue  of  many  such 
certificate  are  to  be  found  in  Monck's  Order-Booky  and  many 
others  must  have  been  issued  by  regimental  officers  to  then* 
men.^ 

This  ordinance  was  evidently  a  great  boon  to  diaqh^iged 
soldiers.  It  was  confirmed  in  1656  by  Cromweirs  second 
Parliament,  and  was  even  re-enacted  in  a  somewhat  difierent 
form  after  the  Restoration.  By  Charles  the  Second's  Act 
all  soldiers  who  had  formed  part  of  the  army  under  Monck's 
command  on  the  S5th  of  April,  1660,  were  allowed  to  j^ractise 
trades  and  handicrafts,  pi:pvided  they  Tg&B^mUiogJo  take 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremac^.^  ^ 

Cromwell  therefore  deserves  the  credit  of  being  the  first 
English  ruler  who  attempted  to  find  employioents  for  old 
soUyLec?,  for  the  adoption  of  this  plan  was  due  to  his  initiative. 
Thanks  largely  to  it,  the  successive  reductions  of  the  army 
which  took  place  during  the  Protectorate  caused  no  disturb- 
ances, and  it  was  also  one  of  the  reasons  which  made  the 
peaceful   disbandment  of  Monck's  army  so  easy  in  1660. 

•  Without  overestimating  the  scope  of  the  Acty-it  is  .clear 
that  the  prospafifc  of  aiaployiaent  made  the  soldiftrs  mlling 
to  return  to  civil  life.     Their  good  conduct  was  as  remark- 

'  able  after  they  had  ceased  to  heea  arms  as  it  was  during  their 

1  The  following  example  is  from  Monck's  Ordtr^BooK  xst  September,  1658 : 
"  That  whereas  Courtney  Manton  served  for  several  years  as  Corporal  in  Capt. 
Benson's  company  in  the  regiment  then  Col.  Alured's  now  CoL  Cooper's  before 
the  aoth  of  November,  1652,  and  afterwards  in  his  Lordship's  regiment  of  foot, 
,  ^pd  so  is  capable  of  having  the  benefit  of  the  ordinance  of  his  Highness  bearing  date 
3  Sept.,  1654,  to  permit  him  to  pass  into  any  part  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland, 
and  to  follow  any  handicraft  or  other  trade  exercised  about  manufactures  iA  any 
City,  or  town  Corporate,  or  other  place,  without  the  lett  or  molestation  of  any 
penons  whatsoever". 

*  Grose.  Military  Anit^uities,  u.,  88. 
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service.  Much  was  due  to  the  orderly  habits  which  the  severe 
discipline  of  the  army  had  taught  them ;  as  much  to  the  fiact 
that  no  artificial  difficulties  intervened  to  prevent  them  from 
earning  a  livelihood.  ^QjLail  jixe  old  ann^i''  said  a  fnend,  to 
PeQys.in  1662}  **  jou  cannot  see  a  man  b^ging  about  the 
■Inatsa.^***.*  Y.ou  shall  have  this  captaiu  tumea  shoemaker ; 
th»  lieutenant  a  baker ;  this  a  brewer ;  that  a  haberdasher ; 
this  common  soldier,  a  porter :  and  every  man  in  his  apron 

and  frock,  etc.,  as  if  they  had  never  done  anything  else.*^* 

■i  -        .  . 

.^/^^y  Diaty,  9th  Nov.,  ed.  Wheatley,  1663,  iiL,  337. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

DISCIPLINE 

Y  the  judgment  both  of  firiends  and  foes  one  of  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  the  Cromwellian  army  was 
the  ezoellenoe  of  its  discipline.  A  ^pamphlet  called  The 
^  Hfiuour  qfAh€  English  tSoldienf^  published  in  1651^  drew 
an  elaborate  comparison  between  the  good  benaviour  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  New  Model  and  the  misconduct  and 
barbarity  of  the  French  soldiers  during  the  wars  of  the 
Fronde.  **It  was  said  of  King  Alfred,"  added  the  pam- 
phleteer, ^  that  by  his  severity  and  diligence  he  so  terrified 
robbers  that  a  traveller  might  pass  safe  all  over  England 
with  his  purse  in  his  hand ;  the  like  may  be  said  of  our 

'  noble  Cromwell  and  his  incomparable  discipline,  tbat  a  man 
may  pass  through  the  land  without  the  least  prejudice 
from  the  soldiery."  Foreim  observers,  such  as  the  Venetian 
Sagredo  in  the  relation  which  he  drew  up  for  the  Senate  of 
Venice  after  his  mission  to  England,  praised  the  good  cpnduct 
of  the  army.'  Candid  Royalists  echoed  their  praise,  and 
Clarendon,  when  the  army  was  disbanded,  commended  not 
only  its  courage,  but  its  sobriety  and  manners.'  They 
seemed,  he  declared,  "  in  bello  pads  fferere  negotiium^  (hey 
**  lived  like  good  husbandmen  in  tne  country '  and   good 

«  citizens  in  the  city".  Other  Royalists  admitted  the  fact 
with  a  reservation.  ^*  I  remember,  says  Sir  Philip  Warwick, 
**  what  a  sober  friend  of  mine  told  me  that  he  replied  to  an 
old  acquaintance  of  his  engaged  with  Fairfax  vaunting  of 

1  Thomason  Tracts,  £,  638,  639. 

*  Horatio  Brown,  Venetian  Studies,  p.  387. 

'See  his  speech  of  Z3th  September,  x66o;  Old  Parliamentary  History ^  xxii., 
487. 
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the  sanctity  of  their  army  and  the  negligence  of  ours. 
*  Faiths'  says  he,  *thou  sayest  true;  for  in  our  army  we 
have  the  siL  of  men  (drinking  and  wenchingX  but  in  your, 
you  have  those  of  devils,  spiritual  pride  and  rebellion.' "  ^ 

This  discipline  was  a  plant  of  slow  growth.  It  did  not 
spring  up  in  a  night,  like  Jonah's  gourd,  as  soon  as  the  New 
Model  was  organised,  but  was  the  result  of  unremitting  labour 
and  vigilance  for  many  years.  At  the  beginoiing  of  the  Civil 
War  the  soldiers  of  the  Parliament  had  not  been  remarkable 
for  discijjiing.aiMl  .good  conduct,  but  rather  for  t;he  opposite 

aualities.  The  proclamations  issued  by  the  Parliament  during 
le  first  few  months  of  the  war  continually  refer .  to  their 
lawlessness.  On  18tb  August,  164S,  the  Lords  and  Commons 
infimn  the  world  that  ^^  there  have  been  divers  complaints 
made  unto  us  of  many  disorders  committed  by  the  soldiers 
in  their  marching,  and  in  such  places  wherever  they  have 
been  quartered  or  billeted,  which  disorders  have  been  partly 
occasioned  by  the  neglect  of  their  officers  to  go  along  with 
them  ^.  On  27th  August  another  proclamation  declares  that 
**  divers  soldiers  have  in  a  tumultuous  and  violent  manner 
broken  into  diverfir  of  the  Etnrt  subjects'  honsesi  pillaged 
and  ransacked  them,  under 'colour  tnat  thev  are  papists' 
houses  or  the  housea  of  persona  disaffected  'v  The  letters 
of  Nehemiah  Wharton,  a  sei^geant  in  Lord  Brooke's  r^ment 
in  Essex's  army,  supply  some  remarkable  illustrations  of  the 
abttence  of  all  discipUne  amongst  the  London  volunteers 
during  their  march  to  join  the  army.  They  started  from 
London  on  8th  August,  1642,  and  tne  next  day  at  Acton, 
says  Wharton,  **  several  of  our  soldiers  sallied  out  to  the 
house  of  one  Penruddock,  a  Papist,  and  being  basely  affixinted 
by  him  and  his  dog,  entered  his'  house  and  pillaged  him  to 
the  purpose.  This  day  also  the  soldiers  got  into  theichurch,\ 
defiaiced  tbe  ancient  and  sacred  glazed  pictures,  and  burned  \ 
the  holy  rails."  Two  days  later,  when  Wharton  and  his 
company  reached  Hillingaon,  they  visited  the  church,  but 
found  the  van  of  the  regiment  had  already  burnt  the 
rails.      **The   rails   being   gone   we   got   the    surplice   to 

\Mtnmrs  <f  Sir  Philip  WanoUk,  p.  ^$1- 
.  ^  Jlusbands.  Ordinances » i. ,.  pp.  565,  59a 
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make  us  handkerchiefii,  and  one  of  our  soldiers  wore  it  to 
Uxbrid«."^ 

Besioes  this,  Wharton's  msa  nTquiaitinnnd  fiaai  freely. 
**£ver^  daj/'  aajs.  he»  ^^our.«okUec»  by  st^th^tdo  visit 
Papists'  houses,  and  constrain  firom  them  both  naeat  and 
money.  They,  give  jthem  whole  great  loaves  £U^  cheeses^ 
which  they  triumphantly  ciu:i;y.away  upon  the  jpmnts  of  their 
swordsr**'  T^  deer  of  gentlemen  suspected  to  pe  Papists  or 
\nalignants  were  treated  aslawful  jprey.  "Several  of  our 
soldiers,"  he  writes  from  Coventry,  "both  hoiae  and  foot, 
sallied  out  of  the  diy  to  Lord  Dunsmore's  park,  and  brought 
frgm  thence  great  store  of  venison,  which  is  as  ^ood  as  ever 
I,  tasted ;  and  ever  since  they  make  it  their  daily  practice,  so 
that  venison  is  almost  as  common  with  us  as  beef  is  with  you." 
Xhe  oflBoers  were  powerless  to  restrain  their  men,  and  often 
s^^ared  the  plunder.  Sergeant  Wharton  with  a  file  of  his 
men  marched  to  Sir  Alexander  Denton's  park,  "who  is  & 
malignant  fellow,"  and  killed  a  fat  buck,  which  he  then  had 
conveyed  to  the  headquarters  of  the  brimde  at  Buckingham. 
"  ^th  part  of  it,"  says  he,  "  I  feasted  my  captain.  Captain 
Parker,  Captain  Beacon,  and  Colonel  Hampden's  son,  and 
with  the  rest  several  lieutenants,  ensigns  and  serjgeants,  and 
bad  much  thanks  for  my  pains."  ^  Qbe^ieDAe  to  tneir  offioecs 
was  scarcely  to  be  expected.  On  the  third  day  of  the  marcR 
friom  London  the  regiment  mutinied  against  its  lieutenant- 
oplonel.  "Our  soldiers,"  says  Wharton,  "generally  mani- 
fested their  dislike  to  our  lieutenant  colonel  mio  is  a  Goddam 
blade  and  doubtless  hatched  in  hell,  and  we  all  desire  that 
either  the  Parliament  would  depose  him,  or  Grod  convert  him, 
or  the  devil  fetch  him  away  quick."  So  they  disobeyed  the 
orders  of  this  ungodly  lieutenant-colonel,  and  soon  succeeded 
in  getting  him  removed  and  replaced  by  an  officer  whose 
piety  was  above  suspicion ;  but  the  lieutenant-colonel  and  a 
major-general,  who  were  both,  according  to  Wharton,  "pro- 
fane wretches,"  by  their  "fabe  informations"  to  the  general 
prejudiced  him  a^inst  the  regiment.  "  Indeed,"  complains 
Wharton,  "our  r^ment  is  more  slighted  than  any  other."* 

\ CaL  State Pa/ers^Dom,,  z64z-43,  p,  37a, 
<i/^V/.7pp.  S73.  379.  382.  »/«</.,  pp.  379,  379,  39a. 
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The  disorders  to  which  these  letters  testify  were  not  con- 
fined to  a  single  regiment.  The  whole  army  was  in&cted. 
Hampdeu  an^  ftp? '^^^^'^  colonels  wrote  to  Kssex  in  September, 
164S»  romnlfliaing.thafc  tboir  jolriiwas  pbmdgred  e¥^jwhere. 
**The  i7.utu.ijLUi2BSiftWia  w^pe^ible  to  pyff;»t#  aoipe jexieipplary 
_  upon  the  principal  malefactors,  we  have  no  nope 

to  zedssfis  tbia  hiirrid  enormity.  We  beseech  your  Excellence 
to  take  this  into  your  present  and  serious  consideration,  for 
if  this  go  on  awhile,  the  army  will  grow  as  odious  to^the 
coimtry.  as^  the  Cavaliers.  And  although  we  take  not  upon 
us  to  advise  the  Parliament,  yet  we  that  are  eyewitnesses  of 
the  state  of  this  army,  do  verily  believe  that  without  martial 
IwXtP.^^^'^^  to  soldiers  only)  it  may  prove  a  ruin  as  likely 
asa^iemecly  to  this  distracted  kingdom.^^  | 

A  couple  of  months  later  Parliament  acted  as  Hjampden 
desired.  On  9th  November,  1642,  it  issued  a  dfciaration 
stating  that  ^^  Wheceas  it  is  found,  that  great  inconveniendes 
have  ensued  for  w^i^^  of  §  strict  and  sevigcfiL^iscipIiai  to  )iave 
been  observed  in  the  army  np3y  xx^is&i  byrauliui0itjLo£JParlia-> 
ment,  under  the  command  of  J&obert  Earl  of  Es^x,  and  for 
that  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  war  by  him  set  forth  fo^  the 
^vemment  of  the  said  army,  have  not  been  put  in  execution : 
it  is  now  ordained  and  declared  by  the  Loras  and  Commons 
in  Parliament  assembled,  that  from  henceforth  the  officers 
a^d  soldiers  of  the  said  army  may  not  expect  ai^  hirther 

forbearance  of  such  punishments  to.  be.  inflict^  on  them  for 
any  tb^ir  offences,  as  shall  be.  d»ft  nnto  them  by  the  s^id  ordi- 
nances. But  that  the  Lord  Genexal  may  and  ought  to,  punish 
them,  by  deatk  or  otherwise  afioaiding  to  their  demerits."  ^ 

TJ^ese  "  laws  and  ordinances  "  referred  to  by  Parliament  are 
the  ^Artrdes  of  War'"  by  which  the  armies  or  Essex,  Fairfax, 
and  Cromwell  were  successively  governed.  Xt  was  eustomaiy 
for  every  commander-in-chief  to  issue  a  military  code  of  the 
kind  when  he  took  up  his  command.'    The  Earl  of  Arundel, 

P^anford.  Studies  and  Illustrations  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  p.  5591  This  letter 
is  m^lated  by  Sanford,  bat  internal  evidence  shows  it  belongs  to  September,  164a. 

'Cusbands,  Ordinances ,  L,  742. 

v^  list  of  such  codes  from  the  time  of  Richard  the  First  to  James  the  Second  is 
givlAi  by  Giffsein  MilitaryA  ntiquities,  ii. ,  63-73.  Some  he  reprints,  including  that 
of  James  theSecoild;  bfAftfie  Vlsi  Is  very  imperfect.  Others  are  given  in  Captain 
Cockle's  Bi^li^rmfkf  ef  MHiUuy  Books, 
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commander  of  the  army  which  Charles  the  ¥mt  sent  against 
the  Scots,  had  issued  such  a  code  in  1689,^  and  his  successor 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland  did  so  a  year  later.'  These  and 
other  collections  of  the  same  kind  served  Essex  as  a  model. 
^>  Inh«o«nmi»ion0uly,164^Parl««nenthad^tedE88ex 
f . .  power  to  issue  rules  and  instructions  for  the  government  of 
his  army  and  for  the  punishment  of  offenders  in  it,  ^  aocord- 
^  ing  to  the  course  and  customs  of  the  wars  and  rule  gf  the 
^'land^'  Further,  on  8th  September,  164%  Parliament 
ordered  Essex  to  take  special  care  for  punishing  disorders 
amon^t  the  soldiers  according  to  the  custom  of  war.  Essex 
accordingly  issued  on  lihe  same  day  the  Laws  and  Ordinances 
of  War  esUMishedJor  the  better  conduct  of  the  Armu^  and 
Guring  the  next  few  days  they  were  read  and  expounded  at 
th»  kead  of  the  vacious  regiments.^  These  ""Laws  and  Ordi- 
nances "  became  the  laws  under  which  the  New  Model  and  the 
armies  of  the  Common wfialth  and  Protectorate  were  goy^ned. 
Essex's  name  was  omitted  in  the  title,  and  some  additions 
were  made  in  three  or  four  points,  but  for  the  rest  the 
articles  of  war  issued  by  Fair&x  are  identical  with  those  issued 
by  Essex.^  In  each  army  every  colonel  or  captain  was  bound 
to  {>rovide  himself  with  a  copy,  and  to  have  it  read  at  stated 
times  at  the  head  of  his  r^riment  or  company.  A  certain 
number  of  these  articles  of  war  were  embodied  in  the  military 
regulations  of  the  Restoration  army,®  and  so  found  their  way 
into  the  English  military  code. 

1  LoBWS  and  Ordinanus  of  War  for  the  better  govtrnmeni  of  his  Majesty*  s  Armv 
under  Thomas  Earl  if  Arundel  and  Surrey ^  Newcastle,  1639;  reprinted  in  Code's 
Military  Farces  of  the  Croum^  i. ,  409. 

*  Laws  and  Ordinances  <f  War  estaHishedfor  the  better  conduct  of  the  service 
in  *Mtr  Northern  parts  by  hts  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Northumberland t  London, 
1640. 

^3  The  commission  is  printed  in  the  Old  Parliamentary  History,  xi.,  299. 

*Ca/.  State  Papers,  Dom,,  i64X-43,  pp.  387.  391.  My  copy  of  these  laws  is 
printed  for  John  Partridge  and  John  Rothwdl,  13th  May,  1643.  Essex's  order  for 
publication  is  appended,  dated  8th  Sept.,  and  also  the  Barliamentary  proclamation 
of  9th  Nov.,  1642,  quoted  above. 

B  Reprinted  in  Appendix  L. 

*  See  the  Rules  and  Articles  for  the  better  Government  of  their  Majesties  Land* 
Forces,  1692 ;  reprinted  with  notes  in  Cliflford  Walton's  History  of  the  British 
Standing  Army,  8o8-9a  The  Laws  and  Ordinances  issued  by  Lord  Peterborough 
for  the  garrison  of  Tangiers  in  1669,  which  are  reprinted  at  length  l^  ColoDel  Davis, 
are  in  many  parts  an  exact  copy  of  those  which  governed  the  New  Model  {History 
of  the  Second  Queen* s  ftegiment,  pp.  283-96)^ 
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There  are  several  other  military  codes  of  the  same  period, 
which  may  profitably  be  compared  with  that  fi;overmng  the 
armies  of  the  Parliament.  A  code  for  the  Royalist  army 
was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1643,  entitled  Military  Orders  cmd 
Articles  established  by  his  Majesty  for  the  better  Ordering 
and  Govemaieni  of  his  Majestu?s  Army}  It  contains  158  /  > 
articles^  and  has  ajyended  to  it  a  very  lengthy  military  oatlN^ 
which  every  soldier  was  required  to  take,  and  proclami^tions 
agaiiiftt  plunder  and  against  the  sale  of  horses  and  aims. 
Next  to  this  in  point  of  interest  comes  Leslie's  code  published 
in  1644,  Articles  and  Ordinances  qf  War  Jbr  the  £^eseni 
Expedition  qf  the  Army  qf  the  Kinfflom  qf  Scotland.  It  is 
rniicfi  T)riefer  than  the  Royalist  or  Parliamentary  code,  but 
ends  with  the  following  advertisement:  ^^ Matters  that  are 
clear  by  the  light  and  law  of  nature  are  pre-supposed :  things 
unnecessary  are  passed  over  in  silence:  and  other  things 
may  be  judged  by  the  common  customs  and  constitutions  of 
war,  or  may  upon  new  emergency  be  expressed  afterward  ".' 
Finally,  there  are  two  Irish  codes.  Laws  and  Orders  qf 
War  established  for  the  good  conduct  qf  the  service  qf  Ire- 
land,  issued  by  Ormond  for  the  English  army  there  in  1641. 
The  second  is  the  Laws  and  Orders  qf  War  establishedjbr  the 
conduct  qf  the  Army  designed  Jbr  the  eocpedHtion  qf  Ulster , 
issued  by  the  Earl  of  Castlehaven  in  1643.' 

All  these  different  codes  resemble  in  many  respects  the 
r^ulations  in  force  in  foreign  armies,  and  are  to  some  extent 
copied  from  them.  Those  foreign  models  which  exerted 
most  influence  were  the  Dutch  and  Swedish  codes.^  Leslie, 
as  was  natural  in  the  case  of  a  soldier  who  had  served 

^/Tinted  by  Leonard  Lichfidd.    This  code  resembles  that  drawn  up  by  North- 
umrcrland. 

'  This  code  is  reprinted  in  the  Harkian  Miscellany^  ed.  Park,  vii.,  475. 

'Originally  printed  at  Waterford;  reprinted  in  C.  P.  Meefaan's  ConfederoHom 
of  Kilkenny,  Dublin,  z88a.  pp.  298-307. 

*  Henry  Hexham  in  his  Principles  if  the  Art  Military ^  16421  gives  a  translation 
of  the  Laws,  Articles  and  Ordinances ^  established  for  Martial  Discipline,  by  the 
States-General  of  the  United  Provinces  in  1590,  adding  the  articles  published  by 
Prince  Frederick  Henry  m  1631  and  1637.  Robert  ^^d  in  his  Animadversions 
of  War,  1639,  prints  a  series  of  '^  Articles  and  Military  Laws  to  be  observed  in  the 
Wars,"  167  in  numbor,  adding  m  a  marginal  note  "by  these  laws  the  K.inp;  of 
Sweden  governed  his  army  "  (bk.  ii.,  pp.  42-54)-  The  Swedish  Discipline,  Relinotis, 
Civil,  and  Military,  a  pamphlet  published  in  London  in  163a,  contains  the  forms 
of  prayer  used  in  the  Swedish  army,  the  "excellent  orders "  observed  in  it,  and  the 
King's  commission  for  levying  a  regiment. 
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under  Gurtavus  Adolphus,  followed  some  of  the  Swedish 
regulations  very  closely  in  the  articles  which  he  drew  up 
for  the  army  of  the  Coirenanters.  On  the  other  hand,  trc 
Irish  Catholics  took  the  rq[ulati<Hi8  of  the  Spanidi  armies  as 
their  modeL 

In  the  New  Model  the  machinery  for  the  administration  of 
military  justice  was  the  sameaa  that  which  had  existed  in  the 
army  of  the  Earl  of  Essex.^  There  was  first  of  all  an  ^*  advo- 
cate of  the  army^"  or  as  he  was  called  in  the  New  ModeL  .^^ 
judge-advocate  .  In  Essex's  army  this  post  was  held  by 
Isaac  Dorislaus,  a  Dutdi  lawyer,  who  had  served  in  the  same 
cuMicity  in  one  of  the  armies  of  Charles  the  First,  who  he^ied 
subsequently  to  prepare  the  charge  against  the  ^ng,  and  was 
assassinated  by  some  Royalists  in  May,  1649,  when  he  was 
acting  as  envoy  from  the  Commonwealth  to  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. In  the  New  Model,  John  Mills,  a  much  less  distin- 
guished person,  replaced  Dorislaus  in  1645.  There  was  also  a 
deputy-advocate  attadied  to  each  of  the  minor  armies  of  the 
Parliament  and  Republic. 

The  business  of  the  judge-advocate  was  to  draw  up  charges 
and  to  see  that  l^gal  formalities  were  properly  observed  in 
the  trials  of  prisoners.^  The  custody  of  the  prisoners  and 
the  infliction  of  the  punishments  were  in  the  nands  of  the 
provost-marshal-general  of  the  army.'  In  Essex's  army  this 
post  was  held  by  John  Baldwin.  In  the  New  Model  there 
were  two  officials,  Captain  Wykes,  marshal-general  of  foot, 

^In  the  eitabUshment  of  3rd  Nov.,  1647,  then  appear  (i)  a  provost-marshal- 
general  of  foot  at  four  shillings  and  fivepence  per  diem  with  twenty  men  at  two 
shillingi  per  day  each,  (a)  An  advocate  of  the  army  at  ten  shillings  per  diem  and 
his  clerk  at  three  shillings  and  fourpenoe  per  diem.  (3)  A  provost-nuu3hal*general 
of  the  horse  at  three  shillings  and  fourpence  per  diem  with  eight  men  at  two 
shillings  per  diem  apiece  for  themselves  and  their  horses.  (4)  &ch  regiment  of 
horse  also  has  its  provost-marshal  at  three  shillings  and  fourpence  per  diem  with 
two  men  at  two  shillings  apiece.  The  provost-marshal  of  a  regiment  of  foot  also 
receives  three  shillings  and  fourpence  per  diem  for  himself,  but  no  assistants  are 
provided  for  [Lordj*  Journals^  z.,  66-69). 

'The  duties  of  the  ''  praetor  or  judge-martial,"  as  Francis  Markham  calls  him, 
are  set  forth  at  length  in  his  Decades  of  War^  p.  xix.  According  to  Markham 
this  official  was  originally  a  legal  assistant  to  the  lord-marshal  of  the  army. 

*The  provost-marshal  was,  according  to  Markham,  commonlv  appointed  in 
old  times  oy  the  lord-marshal,  whose  under-officer  he  was.  Markham  styles  him 
*'  the  great  and  principal  gaoler  of  the  army."  and  gives  an  account  of  his  functions 
{pecades  of  War^  pp.  X05-8).  There  appears  to  be  no  exact  account  of  his  functions 
in  the  Cromwellian  army  extant.  They  must  be  gathered  from  the  Articles  of  War 
and  other  occasional  orders. 
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and  Captain  Richard  Lawrence,  marBhal-generai  of  horse. 
The  provoBt-marshal-gelieral  had  about  twenty  mounted  men  . 
to  attend  him,  who  f<Mrmed  the  police  of  the  army.  t!lot  onlj^  v 
the-soldieis^ut  all  the  civilians  who  followed  the  a^my  were 
lHAff  lu&^uiii£cti6ni  To  prevent  extortion  and  quarrelling 
he  was  authorised  to  Gx  the  prices  of  the  food  sold  by  the 
sutlers,  and  to  see  that  they  gave  good  weight  and  full  measure 
to  their  customers.  Finally  it  was  his  business  to  look  after 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  camp,  and  to  see  that  it  was 
kept  clean. 

Under  the  marshal-general  came  the  provost-marshals  of 
the  foments  of  horse  and  foot,  who  formed  part  of  the 
ordinary  staff  of  each  r^ment  both  in  the  army  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex  and  in  the  New  Model.^ 

As  the  military  code  in  force  was  practically  the  same  in 
both  armies,  and  the  disciplinary  organisation  was  also  the 
same,  it  is  evident  that  the  cause  of  the  difference  between 
the  discipline  of  the  two  armies  was  mainly  due  to  greater 
vigour  in  the  administration  of  each.^  Fairfax  and 
Cromwell  used  their  authority  with  greater  decision  than 
Essex,  and  they  were  supported  by  better  officers.  They 
had  also  a  great  advantage  in  the  fact  that  their  men  were 
much  more  regularly  paid  than  those  of  Essex  had  been,  and 
that  discipline  was  therefore  much  easier  to  maintain.  Fair- 
fax also  made  certain  changes  in  the  articles  of  the  Military 

Code  relating  to  the  administration  of  justice,  evidently  in 

• 

^  The  functions  of  the  regimental  provost-manhal  are  described  by  Turner : 
"  The  Regiment  Provost-Marshal  hath  power  to  apprehend  any  Soldiers  whom  he 
sees  transgressing  the  Laws  and  Articles  of  War,  Irom  doing  whereof  no  Officer 
may  hinder  him ;  but  he  hath  not  power  to  set  any  Prisoner  at  liberty,  no  not 
those  whom  himself  hath  imprison*d.  He  is  Gaoler,  and  keeps  those  who  are 
committed  to  him,  either  in  Irons,  or  without  Irons,  for  which  ne  hath  a  Guard 
allow'd  him.  He  is  to  present  the  Prisoners  to  the  Court  of  War,  and  to  desire 
that  Justice  may  be  done  on  them  for  the  crimes  they  have  committed,  which  he  is 
obliged  to  specifie,  and  he  is  to  be  present  at  the  execution  of  every  sentence ;  and 
when  a  Soldier  is  to  run  the  Gatloupe,  he  is  to  give  him  the  first  lash ;  he  is  to 
impose  prices  on  Wine,  Ale,  Beer,  Mead,  Tabaoo,  and  all  numner  of  Meats, 
according  as  he  receives  directions  from  the  Provost-Marshal-General.  And  if  the 
Victuallers,  Sutlers  and  Mark-tenters  transgress  he  is  to  make  price  of  those  Wares» 
in  venting  whereof  any  of  them  did  fail,  the  half  whereof  belongs  to  the  Judg-MarshaU, 
and  the  other  moiety  to  the  Princes  Procurator  Fiscal,  and  he  hath  an  allowance  of 
every  Hoghead  of  Wine,  Ale,  Beer,  and  Brandy  "  [Pallas  Armala,  p.  223). 

*  The  great  improvement  which  took  place  is  pointed  out  in  Tke  Honour  of  the 
English  Soldiery  quoted  on  p.  278,  but  it  was  generally  noticed  as  early  as  1646  or 
earuer. 
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order  to  quicken  and  fiunlitate  the  method  of  proceeding 
against  ofl^nders.^  Another  change  he  made  was  the  in- 
stitution of  r^mental  courts  to  try  minor  ofPenoes,  reserving 
always  to  the  general  court  sitting  at  headquarters  the  more 
serious  cases.  This  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1647,  and 
is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  novelty.' 

There  are  many  accounts  of  the  proceedings  of  courts- 
martial  printed  in  contemporary  newspapers  and  pamphlets, 
and  many  others  still  in  manuscript.  From  these  it  is  possible 
to  form  a  very  accurate  idea  of  the  actual  working  of  military 
justice  and  or  the  system  of  punishment.  Incidentally  these 
reports  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  character  of  the 
*^  army,  the  manners  a^d  habits  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  relations 
.   of  officers  and  men.' 

The  highest  military  punishments  were  death  by  the  rope 
or  bullet,  of  which  the  most  honourable  form  was  ^hootiiQg. 
These  were  the  penalties  usually  inflicted  on  the  leaders  of 
n^utinies.  In  the  first  march  of  the  New  Model  to  the  West, 
Fairfax,  **  to  lay  an  early  foundation  of  good  success  in  the 
punishment  of  former  disorders  and  the  prevention  of  future 
misdemeanours,''  called  a  council  of  war  near  Andover,  and 
tried  various  offenders  for  their  lives.  Five  were  condemned, 
and  two  were  promptly  executed,  one  as  a  renegade,  and 
another  as  a  mutineer.  Both  were  hung  upon  a  tree  by  the 
road  on  which  the  army  marched,  ^*in  ierrorem^} 

Mutineers  as  a  rule  were  shot.^    There  is  a  detailed  account 

^  A  comparison  of  the  dauws  in  the  articles  relating  to  procedure  proves  this. 

'Rushworth,  vii,  8i6 ;  about  aoth  Sept,  1647;  see  Appendix  M. 

'  .  '  A  imall  quarto  amongst  the  Clarke  MSS.  in  Worcester  College  Library  (No. 
si),  which  contains  an  account  of  the  trials  by  court-martial  taking  place  at  Dundee 
from  17th  September,  1651,  to  loth  January,  1652,  is  of  special  interest.  I  hope  to 
edit  this  for  the  Scottish  History  Society  when  tlieir  arrangements  permit.  Grose's 
chapter  "  Of  Military  Punishments  '*  (vol.  il ,  p.  103),  and  Colonel  Clifford  Walton's 
on  ''  MartiSl  Law  mA  Punishments  During  the  Period  from  z66o  to  1700  "  (p.  539), 
supply  a  general  view  of  the  whole  subject. 

^  Sprigge,  Anglia  Rediviva^  p.  17. 

^Shooting  was  also  sometimes  the  penalty  for  murder,  as  the  following  instance 
shows :  "  George  Preston  was  this  Sunday  condemned  to  be  shot  to  death  in  the 
High  Street  in  Edenburgh,  at  the  high  Crosse  on  Wednesday  next  between  the 
houres  of  9  and  iz,  for  killine  a  Scotch  woman  at  Netherey,  the  manner  in  short 
thus :  Hee,  with  two  of  his  fellow  Souldiers,  without  leave  from  their  Officers, 
went  out  into  the  Countrey  to  kill  Pigeons,  they  finding  none,  shot  at  a  Cock,  and 
kild  it,  the  woman  that  owned  the  Cock  came  for  it,  and  told  them  if  they  would 
not  return  the  Cock  shee  would  follow  them  to  their  Officers,  and  have  an  order 
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of  the  execution  of  Robert  Lockyer,  a  Leveller,  who  headed  a 
mutiny  in  Colonel  Whalley's  regiment,  and  was  shot  by  a  file  . 
of  musketeers  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  on  S7th  April,  1649.^  V 
On  19th  May  of  the  same  year,  after  the  suppression  of  the 
mutiny  at  Bur&xdy  three  of  the  prisooers  were  shot  against  the 
wall  of  the  church,  while  their  fellow-mutineers  were  stationed 
on  the  leads  to  see  the  infliction  of  the  penalty.' 

Hanging  was  another  punishment  for  mutiny*,  or.  even  for 
midiinous  words.  On  29m  May,  16S1,  says  a  newspaper,  ^  At 
a  court  of  war  held  at  Whitehall  one  Samuel  Gardner  foot- 
soldier  in  Col.  Ingoldsby's  regiment  was  condemned  to  be 
hanged  in  Paul's  Churchyard  on  Friday  after,  for  speaking 
lYords  of  sedition,  uproar  and  mutiny^  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
var^  ip  promoting  Charles  Stuart,  and  advertising  the  soldiers 
and  people  not  to  fight  for  the  state,  but  for  £ing  Charles. 
This  he  spake  and  uttered  the  same  divers  times  while  he  was 
whipping  through  the  city  for  a  former  ofience ;  he  is  also 
afterwards  to  be  hanged  m  chains  on  Tumham  Green  for 
example  to  others  that  shall  offend  in  the  like  kind." ' 

When  several  persons  were  sentenced  to  death  by  a  court- 
martial,  it  was  usual  to  inflict  the  extreme  penalty  on  one  or 
two  of  them,  and  to  allow  them  to  cast  lots  for  their  lives. 
There  is  in  Monck's  Order-Book  an  answer  to  the  petition  of 
three  soldiers  condemned  to  death,  ^^that  they  are  to  cast 

for  thern  to  make  them  return  the  cock,  the  aaid  Preston  told  her  if  shee  woukl 
not  goe  bock  with  her  company,  they  would  set  fire  on  their  tattcs.  the  woman 
following  them  for  her  cock,  hee  turned  about  and  shot  at  her,  and  about  five 
houres  alter  she  dyed  "  {Semrai  PTcetdtrr\gT  r't  ParUamMtt  ist  to  8th  April,  1652). 

I    ^  7#«  Armys  Martyr ^  1649,  4^^    T)m  is  the  most  detailed  account  of  a 
miifClirt  execution  during  the  period  which  I  have  met  with. 
\  3  TMe  AfodereUe,  i5tb  to  23nd  May,  1640.    The  three  men  executed  were 
Cornet  Thompson,  Corporal  Perkins,  and  Mr.  John  Church  (the  last  being 
ap|$ar^tly  a  private). 

*  Several  Proceedings  in  Parliament,  a^tb  May  to  5th  June,  1651,  p.  1545. 
Some  other  examples  of  trials  for  mutiny  m  1648  may  be  added.  "  From  the 
Head  Quarters  at  Windsor  we  had  further  Intelligence  to  this  purpose.  That 
on  We^esday  last,  at  a  Council  of  War  there  was  one  Bartholomew  Symonds, 
of  Col.  Lilbum's  Regiment  condemned  to  dye ;  he  was  one  who  was  the  chief 
Ringleader  of  the  Mutiny  at  the  Rendezvous  near  Ware ;  where  when  Major  Greg- 
son  spake  to  the  Soldiers  of  Col.  Lilbum's  Regiment  to  submit  to  the  Discipline 
of  the  Army,  he  cryed  out.  That  the  Major  was  against  the  King ;  and  thereupon 
divers  Soldiers  in  the  Regiment  threw  Stones  at  the  Major,  and  broke  his  Head. 

"  There  was  also  one  Bell  condemned  to  run  the  Gantlet  twice,  for  being  active 
in  that  Mutiny."  Two  oflBcers,  Major  Cobbett  and  Captain  Bray,  were  also  tried 
for  the  mutinv  at  Ware,  and  sentenced  to  be  cashiered  (Rushvrorth,  vii.,  99a, 

937.  940,  9^^h 
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lots  for  their  lives,  as  in  like  case  hath  been  accustomed,  that 
two  receive  mercy  as  the  lot  shall  fall,  and  the  other  suffer 
death  upon  further  order  ".^  In  1649  three  officers  who  had 
formerly  served  the  Parliament,  but  had  gone  over  |o  the 
Rpyalists  in  the  second  Civil,  War,  were  sentenced  to  deaiii 
by  court-martial.  Fairfax  ordered  them  to  cast  lots  wjiich 
should  suffer,  and  "  by  reason  the  prisoners  were  unwilling 
to  draw  their  own  destiny,  three  lots  were  given  into  the 
h^nd  of  a  child  ;  in  two  of  theiii  was  written  *Life  given  by 
God,'  and  the  other  a  blank.  The  child  gave  the  fbst  to 
Colonel  Powell,  the  second  to  Major  General  Laugheme,  in 
both  which  life  was  written,  and  the  third  (being  a  olank)  to 
Colonel  Poyer.**    Poyer  was  accordingly  shot.* 

Whipping  was  a  very  firequent  puxushmeBt  for  .plunder- 
ingy  violence  to  country  people,  fraud,  and  various  military 
offences.  A  soldier  of  the  garrison  of  Leith,  in  1651,  was 
sentenced  to  receive  thirty-nine  stripes  on  the  bare  back  under 
the  gallows  **  for  a  high  misdemeanour  in  taking  a  mutton  ".* 
On  a  march  through  the  Highlands  in  1652  five  soldiers  were 
punished  for  plundering  and  straggling  from  their  colours. 
Two  were  tied  to  a  tree  and  received  thirty  stripes  apiece, 
another  was  ^*to  be  hanged  up  by  the  arm  pits  while  the 
regiment  passed  by,**  and  a  fourth  to  be  ^hanged  so  that  he 
may  stand  on  tiptoe,  and  receive  a  lash  as  each  subdivision  of 

1  On  30th  January,  1655.  The  condemned  man  vna  pardoned  on  z6tb  February, 
1655.  Compare  the  following  case :  "From  Leith  Octob.  2.  thus,  This  week  a 
stirree  hapned  among  the  Souldiers  here,  for  abating  twelve  pence  a  week  out  of 
pay  towards  a  store ;  some  were  sentenced  at  a  Court  Martial,  but  upon  supplica- 
tion to  the  Governour  they  did  cast  Lots,  and  it  pleased  God  (the  disposer  of  life 
and  death)  that  it  fell  upon  him  who  was  the  most  sedicious,  which  vns  very  re- 
markable, yet  Divine  Mercy  further  extended  it  self,  for  this  day  the  souldiers 
being  drawne  forth  to  the  Gibbets,  and  that  Souldier  fitted  for  his  end,  all  or  most 
of  the  wives  in  this  Qarison  had  petitioned  and  prevailed  willi  the  Govemour's 
clemency  for  his  pardon  "  {Several  Proceedings  in  Parliament^  and  to  Z4th  October, 
i6j;a,jp.  2488). 

>  The  Moderate,  ZTth  to  24th  April,  1649. 

'  The  criminal  was  then  to  "  be  turned  forth  of  the  Towne,  and  that  if  he  should 
be  found  in  any  Regiment  in  Scotland  within  a  month  after,  then  to  be  severely 
punished". 

Before  the  sentence  could  be  carried  out  the  criminal  escaped  from  the  custody 
of  the  provost-marshal.  "Whereupon  the  Court  receiving  notice  of  it,  it  was 
further  ordered  by  the  Court,  That  tne  two  Souldiers  who  were  the  chief  in  letting 
this  prisoner  escape,  should  be  led  with  ropes  about  their  necks  to  the  Gallowes, 
and  thereto  tyed  halfe  an  hour,  with  papers  on  their  breasts  signifying  their 
offence"  {Several  Proceedings  in  Parliament,  8th  to  Z5th  January,  1658.  p.  1858), 
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the  regiment  passed  bj  ".^  Other  penalties  were  frequently 
combined  with  the  whipping.  In  September,  1651,  two 
soldiers  of  the  garrison  of  Dundee  for  oeating  and  robbing 
two  countrymen  were  sentenced  *'to  be  brought  from  the 

Erison  with  ropes  about  their  necks,  and  their  faults  upon  their 
reasts,  to  the  gallows  at  the  time  of  parade,  and  being  tied 
up  by  the  neck  to  receive  thirty  stripes  apiece  upon  their  bare 
backs.  Afterwards  to  ask  forgiveness  upon  their  knees  for  the 
injury  done  to  the  poor  men  and  the  army.  And  after  that 
to  be  kept  with  bread  and  water  till  they  have  restored  four- 
fold to  the  countiymen  for  what  they  have  taken  away.**  * 

Sixty  lashes  is  the  highest  number  awarded  in  any  sentence 
of  a  court-martial  which  I  have  met  with.'  If  a  severer  whip- 
ping was  held  necessary  the  culprit  was  sentenced  to  run  the 
gauntlet.  The  "gatloup,"  "gantelope,"  or  "gantlet"  was  a 
form  of  punishment  much  us^  in  the  Swedish  and  German 
armies,  and  copied  from  them  by  the  English.^  For  instance, 
in  1649  the  following  sentence  was  passed  on  two  soldiers 

1  Semral  Proceedings  in  Parliamenit  X5tb  to  aand  July,  1652,  p.  2901. 

*  ClarM  MSS. ,  xxi.,  lo,  asrd  September,  1651. 

^Ibid.,  xxi,  3a,  loth  October,  1651.    For  an  attempted  rape. 

^Robert  Monro  calls  this  punishment  "  the  Loupegarthe"  {Monro His  Expedi- 
tion of  the  Worthy  Scots  Regiment  called  Mackays,  pt.  I ,  p.  4).  Turner,  in  a  list 
of  the  minor  military  punishments,  explains  the  derivation  of  the  word.  *  *  Military 
punishments,  which  reach  not  to  Death,  are  the  Strappado,  hanging  up  by  the 
Thumbs,  so  that  only  the  Delinquents  Toes  can  touch  tne  groimd ;  laying  Muskets 
on  their  Shoulders,  more  or  fewer,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  fault ;  to  be  kept  in  Ftison  so  many  days  or  weeks  with  irons  on  them ; 
and  sometimes  to  be  fed  only  with  Bread  and  Water  in  Prison.  Observe  here,  that 
without  a  Sentence  of  a  Court  of  War,  no  Superior  Commander,  be  who  he  will, 
can  keep  an  Inferior  Officer  or  Common  Soldier  lonjg;er  in  Prison  than  the  im- 
prisoned party  calls  for  a  hearing.  There  is  also  riding  the  Wooden  Horse,  on 
which  sometimes  the  Offender  hath  his  hands  tyed  behind  his  back,  and  sometimes 
Muskets  or  other  weights  tyed  to  his  feet :  As  likewise  to  be  turned  out  of  the  Army 
by  the  Hang-man,  to  have  their  Ears  cut  off  by  the  Hang-man,  to  be  whipp'd  by 
the  Hang-man,  to  have  their  Swords  l»roke  by  the  Hang-man.  1  have  known  some 
who  thought,  that  Souldiers  who  are  whipp'd  at  Gatloupe,  should  be  turned  out  of 
the  Army ;  which  is  a  gross  mistake,  for  they  are  appointeid  to  be  whipped  by  their 
Comerades,  that  thev  may  be  kept  in  the  Army,  for  after  an  Officer  or  Souldier  is 
put  in  a  Hang-man  s  hand,  he  should  serve  no  lon^r  in  any  Army.  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  Kin|f  of  Sweden,  first  began  it,  in  imitation  belike  of  the  custome  the 
Roman  Centunons  had  to  whip  their  Souldiers.  It  is  a  German  word,  Gaslauf, 
and  comes  from  Gas,  or  Gat,  which  signifieth  a  Street ;  and  Lauffen,  or  Louppen, 
which  is,  to  nm ;  because  he  who  is  to  be  whipp*d,  is  to  run  through  a  Street, 
between  two  rows  of  Souldiers.  The  Provost  Marshal  is  to  furnish  Rods,  and  to 
give  the  Delinquent  the  first  lash  ;  but  if  there  be  neither  Provost,  nor  Lieutenant, 
nor  Servant  of  his  (who  is  called  Stokknecht),  then  the  Drmnmers  give  the  Rods  " 
{Pallas  Armata^  p.  348). 
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for  deer-stealing:  ^That  they  be  stripped  naked  finom  the 
waist  upward  and  a  lane  to  be  made  by  half  of  the  Lord 
General's  regiment  of  foot  and  half  of  Colonel  Pride's  regi- 
ment, with  every  soldier  a  cudgel  in  his  hand,  and  they  to 
run  through  them  in  thb  posture,  every  soldier  having  a  sdroke 
at  the  naked  breasts,  arms,  or  where  it  shall  light ;  and  after 
they  have  run  the  gantelop  in  this  manner  Uiey  are  to  be 
cashiered  the  regiment  ".^ 

A  similar  punishment  was  inflicted  on  six  soldiers  of  Colonel 
Lilbume's  in  December,  1648,  for  their  iMrt  in  the  mutiny 
at  Ware,  and  on  two  of  Colonel  Deane's  ror  a  fraud.* 

A  much  lighter  punishment,  and  one  very  fi^uently  em- 
ployed for  minor  oflences,  w^s  riding  the  wooden  hoise.  Tlie 
horse  was  formed  of  a  couple  of  boards  nailed  together  so  as 
to  make  a  sharp  ridge  or  angle,  which  represented  the  back  of 
the  horse,  while  four  posts  formed  the  legs.  Sometimes  it  was 
fixed  on  a  movable  stand,  and  was  adorned  with  a  rough  repre- 
sentation of  a  horse's  head  and  tail.'  On  this  sharp  ndge 
the  culprit  was  seated  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  according 
to  his  offence,  with  his  hands  tied,  and  with  one,  two,  or 
three  muskets  fastened  to  each  1^.  At  Dundee,  on  17th 
'September,  1661,  two  soldiers  for  plundering  were  sentenced 
**to  ride  the  horse  for  an  hour  with  a  musket  at  each 
heel,  and  the  &ult  writ  upon  their  backs".  Another  a 
few  days  later  for  insubordination  was  condemned  ^^to  ride 
the  horse  an  hour  with  one  musket  cross  under  the  horse 
to  keep  hb  legs  wide".     Sometimes  there  were  additional 

1  Quoted  l»r  Colonel  Cliflfbrd  Walton,  History  cf  the  BrUisk  Standing  Army, 
p.  561.     He  dfoes  not  give  the  name  of  the  newspaper  quoted. 

*  "  Two  new  listed  Souldiers  in  CoL  Deanes  Re^ment,  Henry  Matthews,  and 
Robert  Rowe,  were  this  day  tnred  \rf  a  Court  Martial,  and  sentenced  to  ride  the 
Wooden-Horse  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  for  an  Hour  at  Exchange-time ;  and  on 
Saturday  next  at  the  same  place  to  run  the  Gantdope  through  Col.  Deanes 
Regiment :  this  was  a  piece  ot  Justice  upon  these  two  for  the  Example  of  others, 
who  under  the  colour  of  being  Souldiers,  care  not  what  knavery  th^  act.  Their 
Crime  was  this :  ThMswith  two  more  who  escaped,  took  upon  them  to  apprehend 
a  citizen  of  London,  under  pretence  of  a  Warrant  from  this  Council  of  War,  and 
that  they  had  a  great  charge  against  him.  when  there  was  no  such  matter ;  but 
they  thought  by  this  means  to  get  Mony  of  him.  The  Citiien  forthwith  makes 
some  Officers  at  White-Hall  acquainted  therewith,  and  the  Council  of  War  dis- 
claiming the  Act,  send  for  the  Souldiers,  that  made  this  bold  attempt "  (Roshworth, 
iv.,  it,  1369). 

*  See  Grose,  Military  Antiquities,  it ,  X06.  He  adds  a  picture  of  the  wooden 
horse  (p.  in). 
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refinements  of  di^^race  added.  On  S2nd  October,  1651, 
a  soldier  for  stealing  and  killing  an  ox  was  condemned  not 
only  to  ride  the  horse  with  a  couple  of  muskets  at  each  heel, 
but  also  with  a  rope  about  his  neck,  and  the  hide  of  the  ox 
on  his  back.^ 

F«r  some  offences  mutilation  or  branding  was  the  penalty. 
£6r  blasphemy  or  cursing,  soldiers  were  occasionally  bored 
through  the  tongue  with  a  red-hot  iron.^  Sometimes  the 
milder  punishment  of  public  degradation  was  deemed  suffi- 
cient. In  May,  1655,  a  soldier  of  Colonel  Axtell's  regiment, 
for  drunkenness,  swearing  and  quarrelling,  was  sentenced  to 
three  days'  imprisonment  on  br^id  and  water,  ^^aiid  then  to 
stand  upon  a  joint  stool  with  a  cleft  stick  upon  his  tongue  for 
the  space  of  half  an  houx^  near  Mr.  Henry  Halfpenny^  door, 
a  victualler  m  Covent  Garden,  where  he  committed  his  mis- 
demeanour, and  to  have  a  paper  fixed  on  his  breast,  written 
in  capital  letters,  smiifyin^  his  offences,  and  after  that  to  be 
cashiered  the  army  .'  Fuwipity  was  one  of  the  chief  elements 
in,  all  militacy  punishments.  Iji  1649  Robert  Spavin,  Crom- 
well's secretary,  convicted  of  forging  his  general's  hand  to 
passes  and  protections,  was  sentenced  by  a  council  of  war  ^^to 
ride  oa  horseback  fix>m  Whitehall  to  Westminster  and  thence 
thxough  the  City,  with  an  inscription  on  his  back  and  on  his 
breoat,  written  m  capital  letters,  to  signify  his  crime  **.*  An 
instance  of  public  aegradation  followed  by  expulsion  from 

^Clarke  MSS.,  xxi.,  3,  46. 

:'*.d(  letter  firona  Wakefield  in  September,  1647.  supplies  an  instance : — 
^' We  begin  to  do  Justice  a-pace,  keep  Councils  ca  War  often,  punish  Ofienders. 
At  a  Council  of  War  yesterday  one  Mac  Ro  an  Irish  Man,  a  notorious  Drunkard, 
Swearer,  and  one  that  slighted  the  Commander  in  Chief,  was  tried.     He  was 
clearly  convicted ;  and  it  was  so  bad,  that  all  cried  out  against  it.    His  Sentence 
was  to  be  bored  through  the  tongue  with  a  red-liot>  iioii*  to  suffer  Fourteen  Days| 
Imprisonment  with  Bread  and  Water,  to  be  casheered  the  Army,  made  incapable  ^ 
of  ever  serving  the  Parliament  a^n,  to  deliver  up  his  Horse  and  Arms.    Another 
Delinquent  was  also  tried  for  bemg  disorderly  in  his  Quarters,  and  other  Crimes, 
and  was  adjudged  to  a  Weeks  Imprisonment,  to  stand  in  the  Market-place  during 
the  time  of  the  Market  at  the  Head-Quarters  for  the  Space  of  an  Hour  with  hm 
Fmiis  wiimaiafirant  I  MMmnrmm^meBamat.    These  are  strange  things  here,  and  > 
much  gazing  at  it ;  ingenuous  People  both  Martial  and  Civil,  are  much  taken  with 
it.    It  hath  wrought  much  Good  amongst  the  Soldiers  already ;  the  Officers  do 
confess  it,  and  the  Country  are  sensible  of  it :  Money  and  Justice  will  work  great 
Reformation"  (Rushworth,  vil,  809). 

*  Perftct  Procudings  of  State  Ajj^rs,  94th  to  jiit  May,  1655,  p.  4694. 

*  Cramwtlliana,  p.  61. 
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the  anny  is  supplied  by  the  case  of  five  troopers  who  in 
March,  1649,  presented  a  seditious  and  mutinous  letter  to 
Fairfsa  and  the  Council  of  Officers.      The  sentence  of  the 

^  court-martial  was :  ^^  You  shall  ride  with  your  finoes  towards 
the  horse  tails  before  the  heads  of  your  several  r^ments, 

•  with  your  faults  written  upon  your  breasts,  and  your  swords 
broken  over  your  heads,  and  so  be  cashiered  the  army  as  not 
worthy  to  riae  therein :  and  a  pr^lamntirn  tn  bsL^'fi^'*  that 
none  shall  receive  you  into^ny  tsoop^  company,  orgsnison  ".^ 
There  is  one  more  point  which  requires  mention  whilst  we 
are  dealing  with  this  question  of  punishments.  In  the  fifth 
section  of  the  Article  of  Duties  towards  superiors  and  com- 
manders, it  is  said,  ^  that  no  uaA  upon  penalty  of  de^th  is  to 
f  resist  or  to  ofier  to  use  a  weapon  against  any  officer  correct- 
ii\g  him  orderly  for  his  ofience  ^.  It-is  clear  from  this,  article, 
aim  from  the  records  of  trialst  that  both  officers  aid  non- 
commissioned officers  were  allowed,  with  certain  restrictions, 
to  strike  their  men,  if  they  thought  such  correction  necessary. 
Many  instances  prove  this. 

In  October,  1651,  some  companies  of  Monck's  regiment 
beinff  drawn  up  in  the  church  at  Dundee,  one  Abraham 
Randall,  ^  being  playing  and  abusing  his  fellow  soldiers,"  the 
sergeant  told  him  that  if  he  continued  fooling^  he  would 

.  stoKe  him.  "  Do  if  you  dare,"  answered  RandflLll.  "  I  will 
sb*ike  again."  Thereupon  the  sergeant  gave  him  a  box  on 
the  ear,  upon  which  Randall  stru^  him  several  times.  A 
corporal  parted  them,  but  afterwards  whilst  the  sergeant  was 
lighting  a  pipe  Randall  attacked  him  again.  Randall  was 
found  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  fifth  article,  *^  of  duties  to 
^•^  superiors,"  .Qjad  seatenceijto^  be_shot.*  Ajiother  soISer, 
^^giving  reproachful  words  "  to  bis.  feUow-soTdTenroir  parade, 
was  told  by  his  lieutenant  to  hold  his  peace,  and  a^  he  dis- 
oheyody  the  officer  gave  him  two  or  threa  strokes  wifh  his 
case.  A  scuffle  took  place  in  which  the  soldier  struck  his 
lieutenant  and  both  fell  down.'    In  this  case  the  court,  more 

1  Sfte  the  narrative  of  the  trials  of  the  petitioners  appended  to  TAe  Hvntm^ 
of  thi  Foxes  from  Newmarket  and  Triploe  Heaths  to  Whitehall^  hy  five  small 
Beatles,  4to,  1649.  1*^^  "Beagles"  were  the  petitioners.  This  pamphlet  is 
reprinted  in  voL  vl  of  the  SomerF  Tracts^  ed.  Scott    For  the  sentences,  see  p.  57. 

>  Clarke  AfSS,,  xzi.,  37,  3i8t  October,  1651. 

*/M,,  uci.,  40,  3nl  November,  1651. 
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lenient,  treated  the  ofienoe  as  a  misdemeanour,  and  sentenced 
the  offender  to  sixty  stripes,  and  to  make  a  public  apolo^ 
tg  his  officer  at  thp  hegjLp^  ^^  (;Q0ipany.     In  a  third  case 
an  ensign  slbruck  a  soldier  with  his  sword  m  its  scabbard,  and 
the  soldier  ^  swore  bj  his  Maker,  that  if  he  had  the  ensign 
half  a  mile  out  of  town  he  would  give  him  as  much  ".     For 
this  the  soldier  was  given  thirty  stripes,  and  condemned  to 
stand  Tialf' an'  Bour  under  the  gallows  with  a  gag  in  his 
mouth.^    On  the  other  ^'^ni^^  ft  !wi}^firif"t^  whp  in  one  of  S 
these  scuffles  drew  his  8w<»d  and  dangerously   wounded  a  « 
soldieKv  was  ordesed  to  ba  tmd  hy  «0ttrt4naclial  if  the  «^ 
soldier  died.^ 

Turning  from  the  subject  of  the  punishments  to  that  of 
the  offences  for  which  they  were  the  penalty,  Ijxe  most  frequent    jy 
crimes  amongst  the  soldiers  were  apparently  swearing,  drunken- 
ness, and  plundering.' 

Rundering  the  country  people^  against  which  F^aex  had 
issued  so  .jnany  futile  proclamations,^  ^as  naturally  much 
easier  to  suppress  when  tne  soldiers  were  paid  with  toFerable 
regularity.      Under  Fairfax  and   Cromwell   it  was  rigidly 
put  down^     Cromwell  signalised  his  landing  in  Ireland  by 
a  proclamation  against  it,  which  b^ns  with  the  confession  ^ 
that  heretofore  ^^  upon  ^tba^  marching  out  of  armies  or  of  " 
parties  from  garrisonsi^  a  liberty  liath  been  taken  by  the 
soldiery  to  abuse,  rob,  and  pilWe,  and  too  often  to  execute 
cruelties  uf>on  the  country  people  **.     For  the  future,  he  an-    V^ 
nounced,  he  was  resolved  "diligently  and  strictly  to  restrain     ^ 
sucH^wickidihTessT'^  'A  year  earlier,  when  Cromwell  entered 
Scotland^' afier  Hamilton's  deleal  at  FSreston,  he  published  a 
prodamfttion  probttuting  his  soldiers  from  demanaing  money 
and.  taking  horses,  goods,  or  victuals  from  the  inhabitants.^ 
His  own  regiments  punctually  obeyed  his  orders,  but  some  of 

^  Clarke  MSS;  xxl,  45,  13th  November,  1651. 

.%Ml„  xxi.,  60,  3otb  December,  1651. 

^TJU  the  records  of  the  trials  which  took  place  at  Dundee  there  are  also  a  certain 
nuffiDer  of  cases  in  which  soldiers  were  punished  for  Ulicit  amours  with  the  women 
of  the  town.  Whipping  was  the  usual  penalty.  Several  sentences  of  the  kind  are 
reputed  in  Prendergast's  Cromwelliam  SettUment  of  Ireland ,  pp.  332-33. 

fc^usbands,  Ordinances,  ii.,  43,  a4th  April,  1643. 

vi^th  August,  1649 ;  reprinted  in  Carlyle's  Cromwell. 

"aoth  September,  1648 ;  see  also  Cetter  Ixxiv.  in'Carlyle's  Cromwell, 
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the  northern  horse,  who,  says  he,  ^  have  not  been  under  our 
discipline  and  government,"  were  guilty  of  very  disorderly 
carriage.  As  a  punishment  for  this  a  regiment  was  sent  back 
into  England.  A  newspaper  thus  relates  the  incident  ^ : — • 
^  Upon  our  entrance  mto  Scotland,  a  regiment  lately  raist 
in  the  bishoprick  of  Durham,  under  Col.  Wren,  behaved 
themselves  rudely,  which  as  soon  as  the  Lieut*Greneral  had 
notice  of,  he  caused  it  to  rendezvous  upon  Tweed  Banks,  and 
the  Scottish  people  having  challenged  several  horses  taken 
from  them  by  that  regim^it,  which  the  Lieut-General  caused 
to  be  restored  back,  and  the  plunderers  to  be  cashiered ;  a 
lieutenant  that  countenanced  such  deeds,  was  delivered  into 
the  Mai'shal's  hands,  and  the  Colonel  himself  conniving  at 
them,  and  not  doing  justice  upon  the  offenders,  when  com- 

Elaints  were  brought  mto  him,  was  taken  from  the  head  of 
is  r^ment,  and  suspended  from  executing  his  place,  until 
he  had  answered  at  a  council  of  war,  for  his  n^Iigenoe  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty.  This  notable  and  impartial  piece 
of  justice,  did  very  mudi  take  with  the  people,  ixA  the  regi- 
ment is  ordered  back  into  Northumberland.  ' 

An  offence  as  greator  greater  than  plundering  the  country 
people  was  plundering,  m  breach  of  capitulation,  a  garrison 
which  had  surrenderea  upon  articles.  A  notorious  instance 
of  this  occurred  in  April,  1643,  at  the  surrender  of  Reading, 
when  the  Royalists  were  robbed  as  they  mftirh^  out.  This 
took  {liafiA,  according  to  Clarendon,  ^*  in  the  presoice  of  the 
Earl  of  Easex  hima^  and  the  chief  officers  who  seemed  to 

^romwellianat  p.  47. 

^2n  this  severity  towards  plunderers  Cromwell  had  before  his  eyes  his  asual 
model,  "Gnstavus  Adolphus.  Gustavns  wten  he  was  encamped  ar  Nurembux]^ 
made  an  oration  to  the  officers  of  his  army  against  pltmdering^.  If  was  not  his 
own  Swedish  troops,  he  said,  who  had  been  guuty  of  this  offence,  but  the  Go-mans 
in  his  service.  "  Had  I  known  that  you  Germans  had  been  a  people  of  this 
temper ;  of  a  humour  that  had  borne  no  more  natural  affection  to  your  own  native 
country,  I  would  never  have  saddled  horse  for  3rotir  sakes ;  much  less  have  hazarded 
mine  own  kingdom,  my  life,  and  estate  in  jrour  behalfs."  Henceforth,  he  added  in 
a  special  proclamation,  no  man  of  any  degree,  general,  officer  or  soldier,  should 
be  pardoned  if  fotmd  guilty  of  this  offence.  To  give  weight  to  his  words  a  lieutenant 
was  immediately  hanged,  and  a  soldier  suffered  the  same  fate.  *'  When  a  Boor 
having  complained  of  a  soldier  for  stealing  his  cow  from  him,  there  was  means 
made  to  save  the  delinquent ;  '  My  son,'  says  the  king  to  him,  '  it  is  better  that 
I  should  now  punish  thee,  than  that  the  wrath  of  God  for  thy  misdeeds,  and  his 
judgments,  should  fall  down  upon  me,  and  thee,  and  all  of  us  here  present '"  ( The 
Swedish  Intelligenctr^  1633,  pt.  iii.,  pp.  93-27). 
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hf,  offisnded  at  it,  and  not  to  be  able  to  prevent  it ;  the  un- 
ruliness  of  their  common  men  being  so  great*^.^    lliis  outrage 
had  serious  consequences.    ^^  Aa  this  br^uii  of  acticlas  was  very 
notorious  and  inexcusable,  so  it  was  made  the  rise,  foundation, 
and  excuse  for  barbarous  injustice  of  the  same  kind  tfnoctthout 
the  greatest  part  of  the  war,  insomuch  as  the  King's  soldiers 
afterwards,  when  it  was  their  part  to  be  precise  in  the  obser- 
vations of  agreements,  mutinously  remembered  the  violation  ^ 
aj;  Beading,  and  thereupon  exercised  the  same  licence ;  ^  and    » 
from  thenoe,  either  side  having  somewhat  to  object  to  the  . 
other,  that  requisite  honesty  and  justice  of  observing  condi-  ^ 
tions  was  mutually,  as  it  were  by  agreement,  for  a  Icviiff  time 
violated."  4 

On  the  other  hand,  when  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  took  the 
coiirmanJ,'"&inri!&r  complaints  ceased]  Terms  of  surrender 
were  thenceforth  rig^^^ly  nbHPrvf>H.  The  punishment  inflicted 
by  Cromwell  on  some  soldiers  who  violated  the  capitulation  of 
Winchester  is  a  case  in  point.    It  is  thus  related  by  Sprigge.' 

*«  T  fiRTinnt  but  observe  a  remarkable  piece  of  justice  done 
in  flatisfaction  to  the  enemy^  for  aninp  ii^nry  thpy  HaH  sus- 

tninrri  at  thrtir  mnrrhing  forth  nf  Winfhffltf^rj  Jb^. j^lunder, 
contrary  to  the  articles,  which  was  done  by  some  troopers ; 
who  being  apprehended,  were  afterwards  tried  by  a  council 
of  war,  and  condemned  to  die ;  and  after  lots  cast  for  their 
lives  (being  six  of  them),  he  whose  lot  it  was  to  die  was 
brought  to  the  place  of  execution,  where,  with  a  demonstra- 
tion of  great  penitence  (so  far  as  the  beholders  did  judge),  he 
suffered  death  for  his  offence;  which  exemplary  justice  made 
a  good  impression  upon  the  soldiery.  The  other  five  were 
sent  with  a  convoy  to  Oxford  (together  with  a  full  account  of 
this  proceeding,  to  the  governor  ^ere,  sir  Thomas  Glemham), 
to  be  delivered  over  as  prisoners,  and  to  be  put  to  death,  or 
otherwise  punished  as  he  should  think  fit ;  whiA  was  so^well 
'^^  received  by  the  enemy  (to  see  so  much  right  was  done  them), 
that  sir  Thomas  Glemham  returned  the  prisoners  back  again, 

^}0sareDdon,  RebeliioHt  viL,  37. 

^  for  instance,  at  the  surrender  of  Bristol  to  Prince  Rupert  in  July,  1643,  at  the 
suhteder  of  Sir  John  Meldrum's  forces  at  Newark  in  March,  1644,  and  at  the 
surrender  of  Essex's  army  in  Cornwall  in  September,  1644. 

*Sprigge,  Anglia  Hidiviva,  p.  144. 
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To  prevent  open  breaches  of  capitulations  and  opien  robbery 
was^ot  difRcuft  for  Cromwell  and  his  officers,  Xt  was  not 
«o  pj^^r^  hnwpvprp  tp  p^t^yp^nj^  less  public  brea<?he8  ot  good 
opdjer,  and  petty  oppression  _pr  violence^,  .tbnugh  that  too 
was^  attempted.  As  soldiers  were  usually  quartered  in  private 
houses  their  misbehaviour  in  their  quarters  was  a  continual 
cause  of  complaint.  Since  no  barracks  existed^  offences 
Q^Kis.kiAd  were  bound  to  occur  with  ffieat  frequency,  but 
x^very  effort  was  made  to  put  a  stop  to  them.  In  the  reports 
of  the  courts  held  at  Dundee  there  are  many  examples  of 
punishments  inflicted  with  this  object.  For  instuice,  a 
Scotchman  living  near  Dundee  complained  that  there  came 
into  his  house  ^^  one  Richard  Wfidton,  a  dragoon  with  six  others 
to  quarter;  after  they  had  supped,  .  .  .  the  said  dragoon, 
being  full  of  drink,  sent  the  servants  out  for  drink,  and  after- 
ware^  beat  several  of  the  servants,  insomuch  that  they  duist 
ot  stay  in  the  house,  but  were  forced  to  quit  it,  by  which 
eans  wanting  fire  and  other  accomodations  the  said  dragoon 
used  the  locks  of  the  doors  and  other  wood  about  the  house 
o  be  burnt."  Walton  was  sentenced  for  this  to  ride  the 
wooden  horse  ^^  with  two  muskets  at  each  heel,  and  two  pint 
stoups  about  his  neck  ^?  One  soldier  was  complained  of  for 
abusing  his  host's  mother,  terming  her  *^old  jade  and  old 
witch ";^  another  for  saying  playfully  when  his  landlady's 
child  cried,  *'  that  he  would  boil  it,  and  that  it  would  make 
good  broth  ".^  Such  occurrences  are  but  examples  of  what 
must  have  occurred  in  innumerable  cases  of  whicn  nothing  is 
recorded.  ^When  the  soldiers  were  unpaid  and  forced  to  take 
fi^  quarters^  or  to  pay  for  their.  InHginga  ii^  pspec  tidtets  in- 
stead of  in  money,  the  burden  on  the  inhabitants  was  heavier 
stilly  and  misconauct  was  more  common.  But  even  when  they 
paid  for  their  quarters  and  conducted  themselves  tolerably  well 


1  The  citadels  built  at  Ayr,  Leith.  Perth  and  Inverness  after  the  subjugation  of 
Scotland  served  to  some  extent  as  barracks,  and  seem  to  have  been  designed  for 
that  purpose  as  well  as  for  defence. 

>/(fo'</.,  xxi.,  53,  9th  December,  1651. 

>/^.,  xxi.,  54,  9th  December,  1651. 

^IHd,,  xxi.,  77,  27th  December,  1651. 
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soldiers  were  not  agreeable  guests  for  a  househglclgi;^  '^  My 
house,^'  wrote  a  'genltemgfrln  HUffTj"^^  and  Iiath  been  fall  of 
soldjersthis  fortnight,  anpii  nnfMvil  Hrinkpra  and  tHirsty  souls 
^^ftt^^'*^!  of  gy^  beer  trgmhlpp  at  tl^e  aigh^:  of  them^  and 
the  whole  hnpse  is  "^thjng  but  '^  «>ti^ogv^»«»  of  tobacco  and 
spitting/'  ^ 

^The  misbehaviour  of  regiments  on  the  march  from  place 
to  place  is  also  often  mentioned.  The  conduct  of  the  old 
regiments  of  the  regular  army  was  generally  good  during 
their  marches,  for  their  officers  kept  them  under  proper 
control.  But  from  1646  to  1649  there  were  continual 
complaints  £rom  the  West  of  England  of  the  plunderings 
and  outrages  committed  by  the  new  regiments  raised  for 
service  in  Ireland.  A  letter  written  from  Cheshire  about 
May,  1649,  says  that  the  oppression  that  county  syffered 
^^V[\  tibftSfi  T\^^  imjg*^  .ferces  on  their  ^way  to  Ireland  was 
ii\tolerable.  ^^  Several  regiments  having  of  late  marched 
througR  our  parts  take  free  quarter,  though  we  are  nothing 
in  arrear  in  our  assessments;  ten,  fifteen  and  twenty  are 
quartered  together  in  a  poor  man's  house;  and  when  we 
bring  them  good  beef,  bacon,  cheese,  butter,  and  other  good 
fare,  they  tellus  they  must  have  such  joints  of  mutton 
and  veal,  wTffi' poultry^ tobacco,. arid  strong  beer*provided  for 
them.  Some  of  the  abler  sort  give  them  considerable  sums 
oPmoney  to  quarter  elsewhere,  which  no  sooner  done  but 
^^y  ^to  the  next  village,  and  get  there  perchance  as 
much  if  not  more,  and  so  impyvprish  tlip  miinfry>>  8  Fairfax 
issued  a  severe  proclamation  agamst  these  disorders,  con- 
fessing that  soldiers  on  their  march  for  Ireland  ^'have  and 
still  do  harass,  plunder  and  act  great  violences  and  insolences 
in  the  country,"  and  ordering  all  officers  and  soldiers  that 
quartered  in  or  near  such  places  to  assist  the  country  people 
in  the  forcible  repression  of  such  outrages.^ 

By  such  stringent  measures  this  evil  was  repressed,  but 
it  recurred  in  a  modified  form  in  1660  when  various  com- 
panies of  recruits  on  the  march  to  join  Cromwell's  army  in 

K^retfefyan  Papers  (Camden  Society),  iii.,  257. 
■  The  Moderate,  29th  May  to  5th  June,  1649. 
^Ibid,,  13th  to  90th  March,  1649.    '^^  proclamation  is  dated  ZTth  March. 
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Scotland  rignaliaed  their  progress  thither  by  beating  the 
country  people  and  steaung  horses  on  tne  way/  In 
these  cases  the  fault  lay  with  the  officers.  Some  were 
absent  from  their  duties,  others  were  incapable.  Often 
these  detachments  were  under  the  command  of  some  tem- 
porary conductor  whose  only  interest  was  to  deliver  so  many 
soldiers  for  Ireland  at  the  port  of  embarkation  or  bring  so 
many  recruits  to  headquarters.  In  such  cases  the  conductor 
was  content  to  wink  at  a  good  deal  of  misbehaviour, 
provided  he  could  get  the  men  along  somehow  and  keep 
them  together  till  the  journey's  end.  It  became  customary 
therefore  to  put  officers  conducting  such  parties  under  a 
bond  for  the  good  behaviour  of  their  men.^ 

Recruits  picked  up  anyhow  and  new  to  the  restraints  of 
discipline  mi^ht  be  expected  to  be  troublesome,  but  old  soldiers 
when  they  did  break  loose  were  much  worse.  In  1656  a 
regiment  of  600  men  was  raised  out  of  the  army  in  Scotland 
for  service  in  Jamaica.  Forty  were  drafted  from  each  regiment, 
and  they  were  commanded  by  a  few  officers  out  of  employ- 
ment, some  promoted  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates 
raised  from  the  ranks.  While  they  were  waiting  for  their 
ships  at  Ajrr  a  riot  broke  out.  A  soldier  of  the  garrison  in 
some  pothouse  brawl  wounded  a  man  of  the  Jamaica  regiment, 
whose  comrades  swore  to  avenge  him.  Many  of  them  were 
drunk,  and  declared  that  they  would  beat  the  garrison,  guards 
and  all,  out  of  the  town.  In  the  free  fight  which  foUowed 
four  men  were  killed  and  sixty  or  seventy  wounded.  ^  I  never 
saw  nor  heard  of  the  like  ui  all  the  war  in  the  three  nations," 
said  an  officer,  *^  for  no  man  could  tell  or  give  any  pretence 
of  the  ground  of  the  disturbance,  yet  it  was  so  hi^  that  all 
the  force  we  had  was  little  enough  to  suppress  it."  The 
bloodshed  would  have  been  greater  but  that  the  officers  of 
the  garrison  acted  with  great  discretion,  and  their  soldiera 
showed  more  patience  than  they  had  ventured  to  expect.  As 
for  the  men  of  the  Jamaica  regiment,  said  the  report  of  the 
governor  of  Ajrr,  **  their  officers  being  most  of  them  strangers 

>  Order  of  a  C<mrt  cf  War  kild  at  M^iUhall,  14U1  November,  1650,  printed 
for  John  Wright.    The  original  is  in  Worcester  College  Library. 

'There  are  many  such  bonds  amongst  the  Domestic  State  Papers  for  1649-51. 
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to  them,  do  not  yet  8o  well  know  how  to  deal  with  them^ 
though  they  omitted  not  their  best  diligence  **.^ 

There  were  two  minor  breaches  of  discipline  very  prevalent 
amongst  the  soldiers  of  the  period  which  must  be  mentioned 
in  any  account  of  life  in  the  curaov*  One  was  poaching  the 
other  marriage  without  leave.  The  propensity  oTthe  soldiers 
for  poachmg,  noticeable  in  1647  ana  1648,  came  to  its 
heignt  in  1649.  On  5th  September,  in  that  year,  Fairfax 
published  a  proclamation  agaust  it.  ^  Daily  complaints  are  ^^ 
made,"  said  ne,  ^*  that  some  disorderly  soldiers.under  my  oom'^ 
mand,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  nation  and  piiciBliaejDf  We 
armj;^  have  and  still  do  commit  very  great  outrages  a,n^  riots, 
with  their  arms,  entering  into  park%  chases,  and  warrens,  and 
thence  stealing  all  sorts  of  deer  and  conies,  menacing  the  de^th 
of  the  keepers,  and  all  such  who  any  ways  oppose  tpem."  ^  In 
future,  therefore,  all  field-ofiicers  and  captains  were  desired 
^that  forthwith  they  cause  to  be  taken  from  their  soldiers, 
all  such  hounds,  greyhounds,  and  other  dogs  which  may 
any  ways  be  hurtAil  to  deer  or  conies".     Soldiers,  more- 

oYfE,  WP1T  nftt  ,lf>^qpt!g:  any  park  or  wsjreiLia^io  P«m 
through  it  without  a  written  ^rmission  from  then*  officer, 
an9"'ahy"  future  transgressors  were  to  be  punished  in  an 
exemplary  manner. 

These  measures  were  apparently  successful,  at  least  little 
or  nothing  is  heard  of  tnis  particular  offence  in  England 
after  1643.     But  it  appears  once  more  amongst  the  army  of 
the  occupation  in  Scotland.      It  is  evident  that  the  British 
privates  of  the  period  had  a  taste  for  sport     In  1658  the 
commander-in-chief  in  Scotland  issued  a  proclamation  which 
recited  that  soldiers  **  do  straggle  at  a  great  distance  frt>m  f 
their  colours  with  their  muskets,  and  kill  and  destroy  rabbits  '  ^\^ 
belonging  to  warrens  and^ouse-pigeohs,''  and  DrohiBitefthe;   'i  ^ 
praHice  as'^*^couixaxy  to  the  laws  of  Scotland, raifihQnourable%;^  '"^ 
o  the  discioUne  of  thearmyyand  the  cause  of  miys  with  the 
countty  J>e6rafe'*.^    Soldiers,  however,  could  obtain  leave  to 

^  See  Scotland  and  the  Protectorate ^  pp.  323-38. 

*  The  Moderate,  4th  to  nth  September,  1649.  This  newspaper  says  that  about 
eighty  deer  had  been  killed  in  Eltham  Park  during  the  last  eight  days  by  soldiers 
and  countrymen. 

*  Scotland  and  the  CommonweaUk,  p.  139.    The  order  is  dated  aTth  May,  1653. 
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go  shooting.  In  Monck's  Order^Book  there  is  a  pass  for  a 
private  in  his  own  regiment  *^  to  carry  a  fowling-pieoe  for  the 
killing  of  fowls  for  his  game,  provided  he  kill  no  tame  pigeons 
and  rabbits".  Such  passes  are  frequent,  and  in  one  order 
hares  and  partridges  are  added  to  the  list  of  exoeptionsw  In 
another  order  Monck  prohibits  the  regiment  in  garrison  at 
Dundee  from  keeping  more  than  two  greyhounds  per  company.^ 
As  to  the  other  point,  the  marriage  of  soldiers,  there  were 
originally  no  restrictions  imposed  upon  it.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  rank  and  file  must  have  been  married  men, 
espgcially-sQ^long  as  the  army  was  recruited  by  the  process 
ofCimpressmenb)  The  wives  and  the  widows  of  soldiers  are 
firequently^nl^tioned,  and  soldiers  absent  on  foreign  service 
were  sometimes  allowed  to  assign  a  portion  of  their  pay 
for  the  support  of  their  wives  and  families.'  In  many 
cases  the  ¥qves  of  the  soldiers  followed  their  husbands  to 
Ireland,  Scotland  or  Jamaica,  and  were  encouraged  to  do 
so,  because  they  were  regarded  as  the  best  nurses  for  the 
sick  and  wounded.'  There  are  even  authentic  instances  of 
women  who  enlisted  as  soldiers  to  follow  tbair  husbands  or 
loYersT"*-^!!  1667  the  colonel  commanding  the  garrison  of 
Ayr  reports  that  a  young  Lincolnshire  woman,  named  Anne 
I^moke,  had  served  for  some  weeks  past  in  the  ranks  of  his 
re^ment.  **  I  can  perceive,"  he  adds,  *'  nothing  but  modesty 
in  her  carriage  since  she  has  been  with  us."  ^  A  oallad  written 
in  1656,  called  ""The  Gallant  She-Soldier,"  celebrates  the 
prowess  of  a  lady  who  served  some  years  in  the  same  regiment 
as  her  husband  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Clarke.*  Incidentally 
the  ballad  shows  what  the  usual  amusements  of  the  soldiers 
were. 

With  musket  on  her  shoulder^  her  part  she  acted  then. 
And  every  one  supposed  that  she  had  heen  a  man  ; 
Her  handeleers  about  her  neck,  and  sword  hang'd  by  her  side, 
I    In  many  brave  adventures  her  valour  have  been  tried. 

1  See  Monde's  Order-Book  under  14th  Nov. ,  1654 ;  ajrd  July,  1656  ;  asrd  March, 
i6sQ  (C/arie  MSS.), 

'See  p.  aoo,  ante.  >See  p.  064,  ante, 

*  Report  on  ike  Pafers  of  Mr.  Leybome  Popkam,  p.  1x2.  Colonel  Sawrey's  letter 
is  dated  6th  April,  1657. 

1  There  are  many  later  ballads  of  the  same  kind ;  as  for  instance,  "  The  Famous 
Woman  Drummer'* ;  ' •  The  Soldier's  Delight  or  the  She- Volunteer" ;  "The  Maiden 
Warrior";  "  Pretty  Polly  Oliver  ". 
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For  exercising  of  her  armes,  good  skill  indeed  had  she. 
And  known  to  be  as  active  as  any  one  could  be. 
For  firing  of  a  musket,  or  beating  of  a  drum. 
She  might  compare  assuredly  with  any  one  that  come. 

For  other  manly  practices  she  gain'd  the  love  of  all. 

For  leaping  and  for  running  or  wrestling  for  a  fall. 

For  cudgels  or  for  cuffing,  if  that  occasion  were. 

There's  hardly  one  of  ten  men  that  might  with  her  compare. 

Yet  civill  in  her  carriage  and  modest  still  was  she. 
But  with  her  fellow  souldiers  she  oft  would  merry  be ; 
She  would  drink  and  take  tobacco,  and  spend  her  money  too. 
When  as  occasion  served,  that  she  had  nothing  else  to  do. 

At  last  the  secret  is  betrayed,  and  her  military  career  in- 
terrupted by  the  birth  of  a  young  soldier  (July,  1655).  The 
ballad  concludes  with  the  followmg  advertisement. 

*^  All  that  are  desirous  to  see  the  young  souldier  and  his 
mother,  let  them  repair  to  the  sign  of  the  Blacksmith's  Arms 
in  East  Smithfield,  neere  unto  Tower  Hill  in  London,  and 
inquire  for  Mr.  Clarke,  for  that  was  the  woman's  name."  ^ 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  restraint  of  marriage  in  the 
army  seem  to  have  been  entirely  political.  As  soon  as 
Cromwell's  first  campaign  in  Scotland  was  over  and  the  army 
went  into  winter  quarters,  marriage  set  in.  A  letter  from 
Edinburgh  dated  Ist  December,  1650,  says  that  ''our  English 
lads  and  Scotch  lasses  "  begin  to  marry  with  great  frequency. 
''  So  that  there  is  scarce  a  day  but  the  bagpipes  are  heard  at 
a  marriage ;  some  private  soldiers  have  married  knights  and 
lairds'  daughters,  and  others  of  them  maiTy  nifiid  j^fY^nts  of 
^^f  g^^^i  lliiitiyf  n*'  of  I^U^burgh'  who  ^e  absent,  so  that  we 
are  like  to  stock  ourselves  of  a  new  generation."  ^  After  the 
second  campaign,  when  Scotland  was  practically  subdued,  this 
epidemic  commenced  again.  On  loth  October,  1651,  the 
governor  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith  issued  a  stringent  order 
that  no  soldier  in  his  regiment  should  ''presume  to  be 
married  to  any  woman  in  or  of  Scotland  "  without  the  con- 
sent  of  the  governor,  deputy-governor,  or  major  of  the  regiment 

^  The  ballad  is  reprinted  in  Roxburght  Ballads^  vii.,  728  (Ballad  Society).  lu 
date  is  fixed  by  a  reference  to  the  event  in  the  FqiUtfitLScout  for  13th  to  20tb  July, 
1655,  under  17th  July. 

^Mercurius  Politicus,  5th  to  lath  December,  1650,  p.  441. 
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in  writing.  If  he  did  he  was  to  be  cashiered  from  the  regiment, 
and  the  minister  who  performed  the  ceremony  was  to  be 
brought  before  a  court-martial.^ 

The  reason  for  this  severity  was  apparently  the  £^  lestJhgse 
Scottish  wives  mj^ht  iQAlf£  lM)y(Ui9ts  of  thek  hudS^^  or  give 
intelligence  of  military  movements  to  the  Scots  still  in  arms. 

In  Lreland  the  same  thing  happened.  The  Cromwellian 
soldiers  long  before  the  war  ended  began  to  intermarry  with 
the  Irish  women.  Xq^Ps.  Puritan  a^PaimJ;  was  little  better 
than  a  pa^n^^andi^  indeed^  mijch  jgigre  .(ianggGQUS.     Ireton, 

the^commander-ishcbifiC4u2ilishS(i  fiA  J-st  ]Vi9^^651,  a  pro- 
clamation against  all  such  marriages.^  ^^  I  judge  it  to  be 
displeasing  to  God,"  he  declfiu*ed,  *^  to  join  in  near  relations 
with  the  people  of  such  abominations,  persons  whose  princi- 
ples have  led  them  to  the  shedding^Qf  so  much  ipnocent  blood 
^^.^jAs  th^.hftSeulone.''  It  was  also,  ne  said,  ^^a  great  hazard  to 
ihe  cause  and  work  we  are  engaged  in  ".  Men  fedthful  before 
their  marriages  mi^t  be  "led  aside  by  such  temptations  as 
they  have  thereby  run  themselves  into,  either  to  the  deserting 
or  betraying  their  trust ".  At  all  events  their  union  with  the 
\  enemies  of  the  cause  justly  rendered"  sOCK  meiPgWlfects  of 
suspicion!  inese  Irish  women,  it  was  true,  pretended  to  be 
converts  to  Protestantism,  but  the  general  feared  it  was 
"only  for  some  corrupt  and  carnal  ends". 

"I  therefore  thinke  fit  to  let  all  know,  that  if  any  Officer 
or  Souldier  of  this  Army,  shall  marry  with  any  of  the 
Women  of  this  Nation  that  are  Papists,  or  have  lately  been 
such,  and  whose  change  of  Religion,  is  not  or  cannot  be 
judged  (by  fit  persons  such  as  shall  be  appointed  for  that 
end)  to  flow  from  a  reall  work  of  God  upon  their  hearts, 
convincing  them  of  the  falshood  and  evill  of  their  owne 
wayes,  and  goodnesse  and  truth  of  that  way  they  turn  to ; 
I  say  that  any  Officer  who  marries  any  such,  shall  t|tereby 
.  be  judged,  and  held  uncapable  of  command,..Qr  tcu^  Jiuthis 
Amy;  and  forany  Souldier  that  married  any  such|  if  he  be 
ahorseman.Tie  shall  be  dismounted  and  cashiieredicQIB  horse 
•  s^ice,  to  serve  pnelyjn  foot  service  (if  at  allX  and  a  footman 

1  Scotland  and  ike  Commomwtaltk,  pp.  zzxiv. ,  334. 

'The  prodanution  is  printed  at  length  in  Sivirai  Proctidings  in  Parlianunt, 
17th  to  94th  July,  1651,  p.  145S. 
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so  married  shall  be  cashiered  firom  his  foot  service,  and  to 
serve  onely  as  a  Pionier,  and  neither  of  them  be  held  capable 
of  preferment  for  the  future,  unlesse  Grod  doe  (bj  a  change 
wrought  upon  them  with  those  whom  they  have  married) 
take  off  this  reproach,  and  so  five  us  ground  to  restore  them. 

^'  And  I  desire  all  Officers  of  this  Army,  and  others  under 
my  Command,  that  they  doe  their  utmost  (in  the  use  of  all 
lawful  meanes)  tx>  prevent  any  such  sinfuU  contracts,  the 
issue  of  which  can  be  no  other  than  to  provoke  God  to 
depart  from  us,  or  testifie  his  displeasure  against  us  some 
way  or  other:  especially  when  such  things  come  to  passe 
from  our  n^lects,  or  our  not  doing  what  concerns  us  to  do, 
to  hinder  any  thinir  of  this  nature,  as  much  as  in  us  lyes.'' 

Such  injunctions  wei«  repeated  from  time  to  time,  an^  some- 
times  enforced  by  punishment,  but  they  failed  to  produce  the 
desired  result,  intermarriage  with  the  Irish  still  continued. 
There  were  few  soldiers  who,  as  a  military  poet  observed. 


rather  than  turn 
From  English  principles,  would  sooner  bum 
And  rather  than  marry  an  Irish  wife 
Would  bachelors  remain  for  term  of  life. 


Q 


And  the  result  of  these  marriages  generally  was  that  the 
children  became  Irish  in  feeling  and  education  and  forgot 
their  father's  language.  A  pamphleteer,  writing  in  lw7, 
laments  over  the  nuidber  of  cnildren  of  Oliver's  soldiers  tiien 
in  Jjoelaiui  who  coul^  not  speak  a  word  oTEngHBh.*       "  * 

t|ithertoJwe  have  considered  discipline  in  It9  application 
to  the^  mnk  and  file ;  it  remains  to  aiscuss  military  punish- 
mopts  and  oSences  in  the  case  of  officers.  Officers  were 
subjected'  to  as  strict  a  discipline  as  their  men.  Many  of 
the  trials  reported  are  for  neglect  of  military  duties  or  mis- 
conduct in  the  field.  Sir  James  Ramsay,  who  commanded 
the  cavaliy  of  Essex's  left  at  Edgehill,  was  tried  by  a  council 
of  war,  but  was  acquitted  on  the  ground  that  he  had  taken 
all  reasonable  prgcatfttopar  mid'  wasTrot^o  blame  for  their 
cowardice.'     Qrimiel  -Nathaiiiel    Fiennes,  for  surrendering 

'^^Frendernst,  Cromwellian  Settlement  of  Ireland,  and  ed.,  pa  961-66.    The 
ve^^  quoted  are  from  "The  Moderate  Cavalier,  or  the  Soldier's  Description 

of  Mand,"  1675.  * "       ' 

"  ^i^  VindtcaHon  cfSir  fames  Ramtay, 
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Bristol  to  Prince  Rupert  when  the  place  was  judged  to 
be  still  tenable,  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  death.  His 
sentence  ran  as  follows:  '* Colonel  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  you 
have  been  arraigned  and  convicte3^before  this  honouyble 
council  for  surrendering  and .  fi^liv^ying  up  t||y  town  and 
castle  of  Bristol,  with  me  Torts,  magazines^  axsi^  ammuni- 
tion, victuals,  and  other  things  thereunto  belonging,  and  for 
not  having  held  the  same  to  the  utmost  extremity,  according 
as  by  your  duty  you  ought  to  have  done ;  For  which  offense 
this  honourable  coaneil  bflfth.adiudired  you  to  be  executed 
^according  to  the  tenor  of.  the  articles  of  Wap<  by  haying 
your  head  cut  off.     Grod  have'^ercy  bri'your  som.** 

The  trial,  which  is  ven^  fully  reported,^  lasted  nine  days, 
and  the  charge  against  Fiennes  consisted  of  articles .  of  im- 
peachment drawn  up  by  two  civilians  who  acted  as  accusers, 
William  Prynne  and  Clement  Walker.  Fiennes,  though 
condemned,  was  not  executed,  but  received  a  pardon  from 
Essex,  and  two  years  later  when  Fairfax  and  the  New  Model 
recaptured  Bristol,  the  colonels  of  Fairfax's  cmny  drew  up  a 
statement  declaring  that  Fiennes  had  been  unjustly  con- 
demned, and  that  in  the  then  condition  of  the  garrison  and 
its  fortifications  he  could  not  possibly  have  held  out.  This 
case  also  led  to  the  alteration  of  the  \rf^'*^Q{  War  so  as 
to  niake  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  governor  of  a 
besieged  "Tfbrtress  clearer  than  they  had  been  in  t^  Laws 
and  Ordinances  of  Essex. 

'Another  interesting  example  of  military  justice  is  the  case 
of  Colonel  Tothill.  About  July,  1651,  when  Major-Greneral 
Ireton  was  besieging  Limerick,  an  attack  was  made  on  an  out- 
lying fort,  in  the  course  of  which  about  a  dozen  Irish  prisoners 
were  put  to  the  sword  after  qu€ui:er  had  been  promised  them 
by  their  first  captor.  Ireton  was  excessively  angry  at  this 
%lu:,each_of  quarter,  a^d  as  a  partiaf  reparation  released  a 
CQrtauxjgiuualb^  of  Irish  prisoners  and  sent  tli^  into  the  be- 
sieged town.     "For  justice  amongst  ourselves','^e  adds,  "I 

*  The  best  account  is  Prynne's  Trtu  and  full  Relati<m  of  the  Prosecution,  etc.  .  .  . 
of  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  4to,  1644.  I'  contains  the  substance  of  the  different  pam- 
phlets published  about  the  question  and  the  text  of  the  depositions,  but  is  extremely 
biassed  agaiiist  Fiennes.  Prynne  and  his  co-editor,  Clement  Walker,  were  the  pro- 
secutors. 
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sent  Colonel  Tothill  that  commanded,  and  his  ensign  that 
acted  the  violation,  to  be  presently  tried  by  a  court  of  War. 
But  he  alleging  that  he  did  it  purtly  from  an  opinion,  that 
no  soldiers  or  inferior  officers  haa  power  to  give  quarter  with- 
out consent  of  himself,  then  being  Chief-in-command  on  that 
quarter,  and  partly  from  an  apprehension,  that  I  would  be 
^ofPended  witn  him  if  he  had  spared  lliem';  the  Court 
thought  fit  to  do  no  more  justice  but  cashier  him  and  his 
ensign  for  it.  But  I  fear  it  fell  short  of  the  justice  God  re- 
quired therein  to  the  acquitting  of  the  Army  from  the  guilt 
of  so  foul  a  sin,  the  excuses  whereof  were  equally  abominable 
for  the  base  and  servile  fear  pretended  in  the  latter  part, 
as  for  the  spirit  of  pride  (I  doubt)  predominate  in  the 
former."  ^ 

Caabjering^  as  in  this  case,  was  the  usual  punishment .  in- 
flicted upon  officers,  except  in  cases  of  mutiny,  when  the 
jJ^naRy  was  sometimes  imprisonment  or  death.  A  young 
officer  writing  from  Cromwell's  army  in  Scotland  de8cril)es  the 
summary  way  in  which  unfit  officers  were  got  rid  of  by  the 

fene]3ljEUftd.tfaeic  Qwn  colleagues.  ^'Almost  every  day,  says 
e,  ^^  some  officer  or  other  is  turning  out  or  articled  against 
upon  some  account  or  other.  .  .  .  Nothing  is  more  frequent 
here  than  our  office  exhibitii]£  articles  a^in^tiatiBe  another : 
a  man  must^ave  good  footing  that  stands  here."  Often 
the  accused^fficer  resigned  to  avoid  his  trial.  "  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  ^roole  nath  Jaid  dowriTas  ^dlllmission,  and  is  eone 
home,  and  will  not  answer  his  articles.  Lieutenant-Cobnel 
Carter  is  eone  ofP  too  and  will  not  stay  till  his  articles  come 
forth.  Tippling  is  the  main  wainst  both."'  Drunkenness 
ii\  an  officer  was  puiusbable  wit£  the  loss  of  his  commission, 
and  it  is  a  charge  which  frequently  appears  in  the  records  of 
courts-martial.  For  instance.  Captain  Clement  Needham,  of 
Colonel  Hacker's  r^ment  of  horse,  was  accused  in  1653  ^Hhat 
when  he  was  in  Scotland  he  drank  so  much*  ale  and  strong 
waters,  till  he  was  so  drunk  that  he  could  not  find  the  way 
into  his  chamber,"  but  in  this  case  the  court  disbelieved  the 

^  Several  Proceedings  in  Parliament,  p.  1487,  3zst  July  to  Ttb  August,  z6^z. 
Tothill  ¥ras  never  empfoyed  again.  Colonel  Axtell,  however,  who  was  temporarily 
;nispended  from  his  command  for  a  similar  crime,  was  subsequently  reinstated. 

^Letters from  Rottndkead  Qficers  in  Scotland t  pp.  96,  98,  3a 
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witness  who  undertook  to  prove  the  fact.  Needham  was  also 
charged  with  indecent  and  immoral  langijftge,  but  the  comet 
on  whose  evidence  the  charge  depended  naa  too  bad  a  moral 
character  himself,  and  was  credibly  reported  to  have  said  that 
he  did  not  believe  he  had  any  soul.  So  this  charge  too  was 
dismissed.  Needham's  case  supplies  examples  of  another 
class  of  offences  which  brought  many  officers  to  grief.  He 
was  charged  with  making  false  musters,  that  is  with  (jrawjng 
pay  for  men  who  were  not  really  effective  soldiers,  or  who 
were  not  with  the  regiment  when  the  muster  took  place.  The 
rules  about  musters  were  strict,  but  there  were  so  many  relaxa- 
tions, and  orders  were  so  often  issued  to  muster  some  clerk, 
surgeon,  or  servant  in  a  soldier's  place,  that  there  was  con- 
tinual trouble  about  the  matter.  Needham  was  able  to  prove 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  he  had  acted  honestly 
in  all  the  instances  alleged  against  him  with  one  exception. 
He  admitted  having  mustered  as  a  trooper  a  boy  who  acted 
as  his  servant,  and  naving  drawn  pay  for  the  boy,  for  which 
offence  he  was  fined  twenty  pounds.^ 

An  equally  frequent  cause  of  stumbling  arose  from  the 
fact  that  the  captain  was  the  paymaster  of  his  troop,  as  the 
colonel  was  of  the  regiment.  He  had  the  clerk  of  his  troop 
or  company  to  help  him  in  keeping  the  accounts,  but  he  was 
personally  responsiole  for  the  proper  payment  of  his  men,  and 
was  liable  to  punishment  if  he  failed  to  do  it.  In  July,  1661, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Sexby  was  cphiered  for  wroD|dEUlly  detain- 
ing the  pay  of  seven  or  eight  of  his  soldiers,  ^ough  it  was 
not  proved  that  he  did  so  with  fraudulent  intent.*  Similar 
chai^  formed  part  of  the  case  against  Captain  Needham  in 
1658.  He  confessed  in  answer  that  ^^  there  were  monejrs 
owing  to  divers  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  reason  why  they  had 
not  received  it  was  their  neglect  in  not  demanding  it :  one 
of  the  persons  claiming  moneys  confessed  the  reason  why  he 
neglected  to  demand  it  was,  because  he  stood  in  no  need  of 
moneys,  and  that  he  knew  it  safe  while  in  the  captain's  hands. 

^SeeA  BrUf  Narration  cfthe  Trial  of  CaUain  Clement  Needham^  410,  1653. 
This  was  written  by  Needham  himself.  Also  The  deep  Sighs  and  sad  Comflaints 
of  some  late  Soldiers  in  Captain  Needham* s  Troop,  by  Thomas  Fothergill,  4to, 
1653.     Pothergill  seems  to  have  been  the  instigator  of  the  charge. 

^Clarke  AfSS.,  xix.,  26,  Worcester  College  Library.  It  is  fair  to  lay  there 
were  other  charges  against  Sezby  too. 
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Another  of  the  penons  claiming  moneys,  being  asked  if  he 
ever  demanded  it,  he  said  it  was  contrary  to  an  article  of 
war  for  a  soldier  to  ask  his  pay."  The  upshot  of  the  matter 
was  that  Needham  was  reprimanded  by  the  court  for  careless- 
ness in  accounts,  and  was  ordered  ^^  to  reckon  and  set  straight 
with  his  soldiered 

Another  case  which  throws  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the 
army  life  of  the  period,  and  on  the  relations  which  existed 
between  officers  and  men  and  between  a  colonel  and  his 
subordinates,  is  the  case  of  Captain  Francis  Freeman.^  Free- 
man was  a  captain  in  Colonel  Okey's  regiment  of  dragoons, 
a  good  officer  so  far  as  his  military  duty  was  concerned,  but 
a  man  of  advanced  theological  views,  and  one  of  the  sect 
called  Seekers.  His  colonel,  an  orthodox  Congr^ationalist, 
abhorred  Freeman's  theology,  and  wished  to  drive  him  out  of 
the  raiment.  In  fact,  Okey  told  Freeman  and  cuiother  cap- 
tain pJainly  that  he  would  ^^root  them  out  of  the  regiment". 
But  Freeman  was  not  to  be  intimidated  into  resigning  his 
commission.  When  an  officer  whom  he  met  told  nim  that 
Okey  was  preparing  articles  against  him,  **  I  told  him,"  says 
Freeman,  **that  I  did  not  value  a  chip  any  chaise  that  could 
be  brought  against  me".  His  troop  was  in  excellent  order. 
"  We  owed  nothing  in  our  quarters,"  says  he,  "  when  other 
troops  owed  considerable  sums ;  we  were  best  mounted  of  any 
troop,  well  clad  in  good  apparel  and  all  accoutrements  belong- 
ing to  soldiers,  stout  gallant  men,  and  such  as  I  dare  say 
that  the  Colonel  never  bad  a  gallanter  troop  in  his  regiment 
since  he  was  Colonel." 

Freeman's  troopers  had  no  complaint  to  make  against  their 
captain.  Okey,  during  his  absence,  told  the  troop  that  their 
captain  was  a  dangerous  fellow  and  that  he  would  put  an 
honest  man  over  them  in  place  of  him.  The  troop,  however, 
answered  Jhim  plainly,  that  they  desired  no  other  ^captain. 


thftt  tjipy  hflr^^"fl  ^'""^  ^°"^  ^^ppriftnfigi  o^  Freeman,  and 
that  he  had  always  proved  an  honest  man  to  them.  Okey 
threatened  to  disoand  the  troop  in  order  to  get  rid.  oF  Its 
CQfamaader,  but  though  Freeman  offered  to  resign  to  prevent 

^  All  the  facts  relating  to  Freeman's  case,  and  the  passages  quoted  oonceminff 
him,  are  taken  from  his  own  tract,  Li^Ai  Vanquishing  Darkness,  1650,  4ta  I 
know  of  no  other  aocoixnt  of  the  case,  and  it  evidently  attracted  very  little  attention. 
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this,  his  men  refused  his  offer  and  petitioned  the  general  that 
he  might  be  tried  by  a  court-martial. 

Fairfax  promised  that  Freeman  should  have  this  trial,  but 
it  was  put  off.  Cromwell  succeeded  Fair&x  as  general,  and 
to  him,  since  the  colonel's  persecution  continued.  Freeman 
repeated  his  request  for  a  court-martial  just  before  Cromwell's 
army  entered  Scotland.  Cromwell  hesurd  in  an  informal  way 
what  both  of  them  had  to  say.  Freeman  gives  a  vivid 
description  of  the  scene.  Okey  told  Cromwell  that  Freeman 
was  a  base,  unworthy  fellow,  not  fit  to  be  in  the  army, 
and  railed  generally  against  him.  Freeman  demanded  to  be 
brought  before  a  court-martial  in  order  that  Colonel  Okey 
might  be  obliged  to  give  some  proof  of  what  he  said.  Then 
another  officer  who  n^as  present  interposed,  and  rebuked  Free- 
man for  hinting  a  douot  of  his  superior  officer's  veracity. 
"Oh,"  said  he,  "was  there  ever  any  officer  in  thejinny  that 
ever  ^ve  such"  language  to  his  Colonpl ! "  "As  if,"  complains 
Fjceemfioi,  "captains  were  such  low  prized  officers  thaj;  they 
must  be  subject  to  bear  every  burden  that  their  .colonels 

.  9hall  lay  upon  them ;  to  be  like  Issachar's  ass ;  and  to  bear 
all  scandalous  reproaches  and  to  submit  to  ihem-witfa^enoe." 
Another  time  wnen  Freeman  protested  the  truth  of  one  of 
his  statements,  he  was  again  called  to  order  by  one  of  the  by- 
standers :  "  ^  As  I  live  it  is  a  truth.  Sir,'  said  I,  but  I  was 
presently  reproved  for  it.  ^  Oh  what  an  expression  is  there,' 
said  one  of  the  colonels,  as  if  it  had  been  a  very  vile  expression." 
Now  that  he  was  before  Cromwell,  Okey  changed  the  nature 
of  the  charge.  Hitherto  he  had  denounced  Freeman  as  a 
blasphemer,  a  charge  which  was  unjust,  for  he  was  merely  a 
crazy  enthusiast  whose  theology  was  mainly  an  extravagant 
mysticism.  Cromwell  might  not  have  thought  this  sufficient 
ground  for  the  removal  of  a  good  officer,  so  Okey  proceeded 
to  accuse  Freeman  of  immondity.  It  was  asserted  that 
the   captain,   ridii^   at   the   head  of  his    troop  on    their 

Journey  to  Scotland,  h^  been  hoard  to  sing  songs  of  a  most 
^\ui)saintly  character,  soims  tliat  were  "a  grief  to  all  godly 
Christians  ^,  TVeeman  m  reply  gave  the  general  a  detailed 
account  of  the  occeision  when  he  sang  those  songs  and  why  he 
sang  those  songs.  "I  shall  give  you  a  true  and  perfect 
relation  both  or  the  manner,  and  also  of  the  occasion  of  my 
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singing,  that  you  may  the  better  see  upon  what  slight 
occasions  he  would  take  advantage  against  me.  I  had  a 
souldier  in  my  troop  whose  name  is  Rqgfr  JkmieL  who  was 
formerly  a  Lieutenant  in  the  State's  service,  a  man  whom  I 
loved  very  well,  insomuch  thi^t  I  palled  him  my  Buc^iighamy 
iiljLJ2ttl0tfri^  &c.  Who  came  to  my  quarters  one  morning 
(whilst  I  quartered  at  Morley  near  Uarby)  and  told  me  that 
he  had  excellent  musick  at  his  quarters,  and  invited  me  to 
come  that  night  to  hear  it.  I  asked  him  what  musick  it  was  ? 
he  told  me  it  was  gallant  musick,  but  did  not  tell  me  what 
instruments  they  were,  neither  did  I  at  present  take  any  more 
notice  of  what  he  had  said,  nor  never  thought  of  his  invitation, 
till  after  supper ;  but  then  (it  coming  into  my  mind,  I  being 
musical  myselfe,  and  its  well  known  can  sing  my  part)  I  went 
up  to  his  quarters,  where  I  found  them  at  supper ;  the  people 
of  the  house  bid  me  welcome,  and  as  soon  as  they  haa  supt 
my  Buckingham  (as  I  call'd  him)  rose  from  the  Table,  and 
went  to  a  presse-cubboard,  where  he  took  out  a  J^  recorder ^ 
and  a  cUemy  and  deliv^ed  the  recorder  to  the  old  man,  and 
the  dtem  to  his  son,  and  they  played  half  a  douzen  lessons, 
very  well  in  consort,  insomuch,  tliat  I  thought  they  could 
sing  prick-song,  therefore  I  desired  to  know  of  them,  whether 
they  could  or  not?  they  answered  no,  but  they  had  some 
delight  to  play  upon  those  foolish  instruments  (as  they  call'd 
them)  and  so  played  three  or  four  lessons  more,  and  layd  them 
aside.  Now  it  came  to  passe,  as  I  sate  by  them  in  a  chair 
taking  a  pipe  of  Tobacco :  one  Ralph  Dennis  another  Souldier 
of  mine  that  quartered  there,  having  a  very  eood  voice,  sung 
a  tune  as  he  walked  in  the  room,  Ralphs  said  I,  thou  hast  a 
very  eood  voice,  and  so  hath  Graves,  which  is  another  of  my 
Souldiers,  I  care  not  if  I  have  you  two  to  quarter  near  me, 
that  I  may  teach  you  to  sing  your  song.  Captain,  said  my 
Buckingham,  will  you  not  teach  me  ?  Why,  thou  hast  no 
good  voice,  said  L  Yea,  but  I  have  a  good  voice,  and  I  do  not 
think,  but  I  shall  leam  to  sing  my  part  as  soon  as  either  of 
them.  Dost  thou  think  thou  canst?  said  I,  that  shall  be 
tryed,  and  so  began  to  sing  this  old  song,  *  New  oysters '  &c. 
And  after  I  had  sung  it  once  or  twice  over,  I  set  them  their 
parts,  and  shewed  them  their  time,  and  shook  time  for  them 
with  my  hand,  and  found  them  very  tractable,  for  after  twice 
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or  thrice  singing  over,  they  sung  their  parts  and  kept  their 
time  very  well,  insomuch  as  I  conceived  the  two  men  of  the 
house  who  played  on  *the  musick  before,  were  much  taken 
with  it,  and  liked  our  musick  very  welL  llien  I  sung  six  or 
seven  songs  and  catches  by  myself,  whereof  one  of  them  was 
this  that  my  Colonel  hath  laid  to  my  charge ;  *  I  met  with 
Joan  of  Kentf  &c.  And  this  was  another.  *  There  dwels  a 
pretty  Maid  her  name  is  Sis,  &c.  And  these  are  the  two 
songs,  that  goe  under  the  notion  of  bawdy  songs;  which  I 
shaU  appeal  to  all  those  that  know  what  they  are,  and  what 
the  musick  is.  And  truly  for  my  part,  I  sung  but  merely 
for  the  musick  sake,  not  thinkii^  any  hurt  at  all.'' 

Cromwell  listened  gravely.  He  pronounced  no  opinion 
on  the  character  of  the  songs,  but  he  told  Obtain  Fieeman 
that  since  he  and  his  colonel  could  not  get  on  tc^ther  they 
had  better  part.  Freeman  might  have  the  court-martial  he 
wanted  later  if  he  liked,  but  he  could  not  have  it  now  when 
they  were  just  about  to  invade  Scotland.  Therefore  he  had 
better  resign  his  commission,  and  the  captain  accordingly 
did  so. 

In  conclusion,  one  point  of  importance  must  be  briefly 
touched.  Throughout  the  period  the  military  authorities 
maintained  with  great  strictness  their  exclusive  jurisdiction 
ov^ offences  committed  both  by  officers  and  soldiers.  More 
than  once  conflicts  took  place  Detweeir%6''T!ltn  magistrates 
and  the  commanders  of  the  army  over  this  question.  The 
pamphlet  just  quoted  supplies  two  instances.  Captain  Free- 
man was  accus^  of  blasphemy  in  1647,  was  arrested  on  the 
charge  by  the  mayor  of  Taunton,  and  was  obliged  to  give 
sm-eties  tor  his  appearance  at  the  next  assises  to  answer  the 
indictment.  He  appealed  to  his  general,  and  Fairfax  wrote 
to  the  mayor  saying  that  Freeman's  recognisances  must  be 
delivered  up  and  his  sureties  discharged.  The  charge  against 
him  must  be  sent  up  to  the  judge-advocate  of  the  army, 
*^  that  so  he,  being  a  member  of  the  army,  may  be  prosecuted 
and  tried  for  the  same  at  the  headquarters  ".  A  few  months 
later  a  riot  took  place  at  Taunton,  in  which  a  townsman  was 
mortally  woundea  by  one  of  Freeman's  soldiers.  The  towns- 
men appealed  to  a  local  magistrate,  demanding  that  the 
soldier  should  be  committed  to  prison  for  his  trial  at  the 
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asfiizes.  ^^Theo,"  Justice  Nicolas  said,  ^^  Captain  Freeman, 
it  concerns  you  to  do  them  justice,  and  if  you  will  not,  I 
must.^  "To  which  I  answered,"  says  Freeman,  "that  it  did 
altogether  concern  me  to  do  iustice  upon  my  soldiers,  if  they 
did  offend,  and  that  it  did  m  no  way  concern  him  at  all. 
And  if  so  be  that  they  could  show  me  the  man  which  they 
accused,  then  they  should  see  me  do  them  justice."  ^  He  went 
on  to  promise  that  the  man  should  be  tried  by  a  council  of 
war,  but  they  continued  to  require  his  trial  at  the  assizes, 
and  the  dispute  only  ended  when  the  confrontation  of  the 
wounded  man  and  the  accused  proved  that  it  was  a  case  of 
mistaken  identity. 

Disputes  of  this  kind  recurred  more  than  once  during  the 
Commonwealth  and  Protectorate.  One  of  them,  which  took 
place  in  London,  is  thus  related  in  a  news-letter,  dated  14th 
June,  1661. 

"W^.  are  in  a  little  kind  of  contest  with  thgCitty.aa  to 
Jurisdiction,  they  have  gotten  2  souTdiers'  of  Lt.  Gen.  Fleet- 
wooiS's'regiment  in  Woodstreet  Compter  committed  by  the 
foot  (though  he  knew  they  were  souldiers),  for  some  falling 
out  and  kinde  of  battery  at  Whiteiryers.  We  have  demanded 
the  men,  the  sheriff.  Col.  Titchbume,  refuses  to  deliver  them, 
sajring  they  are  to  be  tryed  by  them,  because  the  fact  was 
committed  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  commands  the  Keeper 
(notwithstanding  our  Court  of  War  writt  to  him)  not  to 
deliver  them.  Wee  claim  it  as  necessary  and  our  undoubted 
jurisdiction  to  try  every  member  of  the  Army.  On  Monday 
morning  some  officers  treat  with  the  sheriff  heerin,  and 
though  wee  are  very  tender  of  offering  or  moving  anything 
that  might  make  differences,  yet  I  think  wee  shall  nott  be 
so  poore  spirited  as  to  betray  the  discipline  and  necessary 
jurisdiction  of  the  Army."* 

Another  took  place  in  March,  1666,  also  in  London,  and  is 
thus  described :  '*  Here  is  lately  grown  a  feud  between  the 
magistrates  of  the  City  and  the  officers  of  the  Army,  about 
the  committing  some  disorderly  soldiers  to  the  Counter;  which 
was  highly  resented  by  the  Army-men,  who  sent  presently  ft 

^  Light  Vanquishing  Darkness. 

^Clarke  AiSS,,  xix.,  30,  Worcester  College  Library. 
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or  8  files  of  musketeers,  and  took  as  many  seigeants  from  the 
Counter-gaol  and  committed  them  to  the  Marshall ;  some  of 
the  Aldermen  have  wrote  to  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
about  it,  but  have  no  redress ;  so  they  intend  to  make  ap- 
plication to  Whitehall,  though  it  will  be  to  small  purpose, 
the  soldiers  resolving  to  outbrave  all  persons  that  are  not 
highly  interested  wim  them  ^.^ 
)  In  maintaining  their  Jurisdiction  over  all  offences  committed 
by  soldiers  the  military  ^^thfy^tf^  ^^^l3^^S  ^  accordance 
with  ^e  ArtirWa  ftf  War  thf^n  in. force.  ^*No  Magistrate 
^of  town  or  country,"  said  the  articles,  ^^  shall,  without  license, 
imprison  any  soldier,  unless  for  capital  offences."  The  same 
article,  in  an  enlarged  form,  appeared  again  in  the  r^;ulations 
drawn  up  by  Monde  for  the  army  of  Charles  the  Second.' 

'  '      On  the  other  hand,  the  authorities  of  the  City  ^dently 
based  their  ckinLon  the  theory  that  military  tribuijals  and 

*^  military  law  were  no  longer  in  force  when  a  state  of  jjeace 
V  w|U9  restored.^  Tke  eafreiae  of  "^^H"^^  law  in  time^of  peace, 
and  the  denial  of  the  right  of  the  civil  magirtxate  to.  {HWfh 
offences  committed  by  soldiers,  w^  amongst  the  grievances 
most  loudly  complained  of  by  the  opponents  pT  the  govem- 
Saent.  But  without  this  exclusive  jurisdiction  all  oiBcers 
agreed  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  the  discipline  of 
the  army. 

^  Carte,  Original  Letters,  ii.,  94. 

>  See  Clode.  Military  Fotces  cftke  Crown,  L,  54, 448,  and  for  the  general  subject 
oOqmury  discipline  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  Clifibrd* Walton,  p.  529. 

.  '^e  the  arguments  of  the  lawyers  concerning  the  illegality  of  martial  law  in 
time  of  peace,  delivered  in  z6a8  (Ruahworth,  iil,  Appendix,  pp.  76-Si). 

-.« 


CHAPTER  XIII 

REU6ION  IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  Civil  War  was  a  war  of  creeds  as  well  as  a  war  of 
parties,  and  religious  differences  were  as  important  a 
factor  amonest  the  causes  of  the  war  as  political  difPerences. 
Royalists  and  Parliamentarians,  Scots  ana  Irish,  all  made  the 
derence  and  the  propagation  of  their  faith  one  of  their  reasons 
for  fiffhting.  For  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  ecclesiastical 
machmery  which  existed  in  these  various  armies  requires  de- 
scription, and  the  religious  life  of  the  New  Model  demands 
study  just  as  much  as  its  political  life. 

In  the  Articles  and  Croinances  of  War  published  both 
by  the  King  and  the  Earl  of  Essex  tlje  duty  of  the  soldier 
wit^  respect  to  religion  holds  the  foremost  place.^  'Both 
begin  by  declaring  that  no  man  shall  blaspheme  ihe  persons 
of  the  Trinity  or  the  Articles  of  the  Chnstfdn  Faith,  under 
penalty  of  Imving  his  tongue  bored  with  a  hot  iron,  and 
that  any  man  using  unlawnil  oaths  and  execrations  shall  be 

Punished  by  a  fine.'  Each  army  was  equipped  with  chaplains, 
lie  King's  Articles  order  that  every  r^ment  shall  have  a 
chaplain  who  shall  read  prayers  daily  and  preach  every 
Sunday  or  Holy-day.'     Many  deigymen  driven  from  their 


[,}  s/bc  Laws  and  Ordinanca  of  H^ar,  esta^lisked  by  kis  ExalUney  the  Earl  ^ 
Essex t  1643,  410 ;  Fairfax*!  "  Articles  of  War,"  printed  in  the  Appendix,  repeat 
on  this  question  the  regulations  of  Essex. '  Tbe  AfiHiaty  Orders  and  Articles 
estabHsJUd  by  his  Majesty,  Oxford,  1643.  410,  are  even  more  rigid  and  detailed. 

*  See  Appendix  U 

'  "  That  the  service  of  Almighty  God  be  not  neglected  ;  it  is  ordained,  That 
there  be  a  Chaplain  appointed  for  every  Regiment,  who  shall  read  Prayers  orderly, 
and  duly  once  every  day  whil'st  they  are  in  Leaguer,  and  shall  Preach,  or  expound 
some  place  of  Scripture,  or  Catechisme  once  at  least  on  every  Sunday,  and  Holiday, 
in  some  such  convenient  place  as  the  Colonell  of  the  Regiment  shfldl  appoint,  and 
by  the  sound  of  a  Ttumfiet  or  Dnunme  notice  shall  be  given  of  the  time,  in  such 
manner  as  the  whole  Regiment  may  take  notice  thereof." 

(313) 
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livings  became  chaplains  to  laments  or  commanders  in  the 
Royalist  army.     Fuller,  for  instance,  became  chaplain  to  Sir 
Ralph  Hopton,  and  Pearson  to  Lord  Groring's  army.^     At 
times,  if  opportunity  offered,  a  battle  was  preluded  oy  some 
form  of  religious  service.     Before  the  battle  of  Bradock  Down 
in  January,  1643,  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  ^^  having  put  his  men  in 
order,  caused  public  prayers  to  be  said  on  the  head  of  every 
squadron  (which  the  rebels  observing  told  their  fellows  they 
were  at  Mass,  to  stir  up  their  courage  in  the  cause  of  religion)".^ 
At  Marston   Moor,   according  to  a  Parliamentary  writer, 
Rupert,  ^^that  bloody  plunderer,"  in  order  ^Ho  seem  re- 
ligious," had  a  sermon  preached  before  him  and  his  army. 
His  chaplain  took  his  text  out  of  Joshua  xxii.  S2.     The 
words  were  these :  **  The  Lord  God  of  gods,  the  Lord  Grod 
of  gods.  He  knoweth,  and  Israel  shall  know;   if  it  be  in 
rebellion  or  if  in  transgression  against  the  Lord,  save  us  not 
this  day  ".» 

The  Parliamentary  army  had  its  chaplains  also.  Essex's 
Articles,  however,  do  not  mention  chaplains  or  prescribe  daily 
services,  saying  simply  that  ^^  all  commanders  are  charged  to 
see  Almighty  Grod  reverently  served,  and  sermons  and  prayers 
duly  frequented,"  and  that  ^^  all  those  soldiers  who  often  and 
wilfully  absent  themselves  from  sermons  and  public  prayer 
shall  be  proceeded  against  at  discretion".  When  the  war 
began  Essex's  army  was  very  liberally  supplied  with  ministers. 
A  number  of  them  arrived  at  his  headquarters  at  Northfiunpton 
on  7th  September,  164S,  and  next  day  they  set  to  work. 
"Friday  morning,"  writes  Sergeant  Nehemiah  Wharton, 
"worthy  Obadiah  Sedgwick  gave  us  a  worthy  sermon  (and 
my  company  in  particular  marched  to  hear  bim  in  rank  and 
file).  Saturday  morning,  John  Sedgwick  gave  us  a  famous 
sermon.  .  .  .  Sabbath  day  morning,  Mr.  Marshall,  that  worthy 
champion  of  Christ,  preached  to  us;  in  the  afternoon  Mr. 
Ash.     These  with  their  sermons  have  already  subdued  and 

*  Bailey.  Life  of  Thomas  Fuller ^  pp.  306,  313. 

'Clarendon,  Rebellion^  n.,  248.  Compare  the  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  before  the  battle  of  Ltttzen.  "  The  drums  having  beaten  the 
first  march,  he  caused  prayers  to  be  read  to  himself  by  his  own  c£aplain,  Dr. 
Fabricius ;  and  when  there  were  ministers  at  hand  the  same  was  done  through 
every  regiment  of  the  army  "  {SttKdisA  Inteltigencer,  iil,  126). 

>  Vicars.  Parliamentary  Chronicle^  Go(Fs  Ark,  p.  aSi. 
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satisfied  more  malignant  spirits  amongst  us  than  a  thousand 
armed  men  could  have  done,  so  that  we  have  great  hopes  of 
a  blessed  union."  Of  the  following  Sunday,  Wharton  says : 
*^  Sabbath  day  we  peaceably  enjoyed  with  Obadiah  Sedgwick, 
who  gave  us  two  heavenly  sermons".  It  may  be  surmised 
that  the  preachers  did  not  omit  to  stir  up  their  hearers  against 
the  ritual  of  the  Church  and  the  bishops.  A  week  later  when 
Wharton's  force  reached  Hereford,  he  relates,  ^^  Sabbath  day, 
about  the  time  of  morning  prayer,  we  went  to  the  MinsteV, 
where  the  pipes  played  and  the  puppets  sang  so  sweetly  that 
some  of  our  soldiers  could  not  forbear  dancing  in  the  holy 
choir,  whereat  the  Baalists  were  sore  displeased.  The  i\pthem 
ended,  they  fell  to  prayer,  and  prayed  devoutly  for  the  King, 
the  Bishops,  etc. ;  and  one  of  our  soldiers  with  a  loud  voice 
said,  *What !  never  a  bit  for  the  Parliament,'  which  offended 
them  much  more.  Not  satisfied  with  this  human  service  we 
went  to  divine ;  and  passing  by  found  shops  open  and  men 
at  work,  to  whom  we  gave  some  plain  dehortations,  and  went 
to  hear  Mr.  Sedgwick,  who  gave  us  two  famous  sermons  which 
much  affected  the  poor  inhwitants,  who  wondering  said  they 
never  heard  the  like  before.     And  I  believe  them.^ 

We  get  another  glimpse  of  the  chaplains  at  Edgehill.  John 
Vicars  informs  us  that  during  the  battle  ^^  the  reverend  and 
renowned  Master  Marshall,  Master  Ashe,  Master  Mourton, 
Masters  Obadiah  and  John  Sedgwick,  and  Master  Wilkins, 
and  divgis  others  eminently  pious  and  learned  pastors  rode 
up  andf  down  tlie  army  through  tfie'tRfckest  dangers,  an4  in 
"m^^  PCnr""^  hazard,  most  faithfuITy  and  courageously  ex- 
hortUQg  and  encpuragiog  the  soldiers  to  fight  valiantly  and 
not  to  fly,  but  now.  if  ever,  to  stand  to  it  and  figbt.&r  their 
i^Ilgloa  and  laws !  ^^  In  the  Scottish  army  which  marched 
into  England  in  Januair*  1644s  under  Alesander  Leslie,  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  soldiers  was  still  more  elaborately 
provided  for.  Not  only  were  there  to  be  morning  and  even- 
ing prayers,  and  sermons  on  Sundays  and  Fast-<tays,  both  in 
the  morning  and  afternoon,  but  a  complete  system  of  ecclesi- 
astical j  urisdiction  was  to  be  established  in  the  army.     Church 

1  CaL  SiaU  P^ftn,  Dam,,  i64X'43>  PP-  3^.  S9X|  397.  399^ 
'Vican.  ParKawuntary  Chmmiek^  /ikevak /irthy  p.  floa 
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discipline  and  military  discipline  were  to  flourish  side  by  ride 
in  it. 

**  Kirk  discipline  diall  be  exercised,  and  the  sick  cared  for 
in  every  Regiment,  by  the  particidar  Eldership  or  Kirk- 
Session  to  be  appointed,  even  as  useth  to  be  done  in  every 
parish  in  the  time  of  Peace :  And  that  there  may  be  an  uni- 
lormitie  thorowout  the  whole  Army  in  all  matters  Eodesi- 
articall,  there  shaU  be  a  eeneralf  Eldership  or  common 
Ecdesiastick  Judicatory,  made  up  of  all  the  Ministers  of  the 
Gimp,  and  of  one  Elder  direct  firom  every  particular  Regiment, 
who  shall  also  judge  of  Appellations  made  unto  them  firom 
the  pe^ticular  Sessions  or  Elderships/'^ 

Here,  as  in  many  other  respects,  Leslie  followed  the  example 
of  his  old  master,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  imitated  very 
dosely  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  Swedish  army.^  But  in 
this  case,  as  in  many  others,  theory  and  practice  were  worlds 
apart.  In  1689  the  camp  of  the  Scotush  army  at  Dunse 
Law  was  full  of  ministers.  There  were,  says  Baillie,  ^'good 
sermons  and  prayers  morning  and  even,  under  the  roof  of 
heaven  to  which  the  drums  did  call  for  bells.  .  .  .  Had 
ye  lent  your  ear  in  the  morning,  or  especially  at  even,  and 
heard  in  the  tents  the  sound  of  some  singing  psalms,  some 
praying,  and  some  reading  Scripture,  ye  would  have  been 
refreshed."  • 

By  1644,  however,  the  zeal  of  the  Scottish  clergy  had  some- 
what abated.  From  the  very  beginning  of  Leslie's  campaign 
in  England  it  was  difficult  to  set  chaplains  to  accompany  ms 
army.  In  March,  1644,  Baiflie  laments  "  that  so  great  an 
inlack  was  in  the  mmisters  to  come  out  with  the  regiments". 
In  April,  1646,  he  says  that  he  is  told  ^^  that  by  no  means 
ministers  will  come  to  the  Army";  and  that  **m  two  cmd 
twenty  regiments  there  was  not  one  minister  ".  ^  You  cannot 
be  answerable  to  Grod,"  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  brethren,  ^  if 
you  do  not  your  best  quickly  to  send  up  an  able  minister  to 
every  regiment,  and  at  least  one  half  dozen  of  the  most 

*  Articles  and  Ordinances  cf  War  for  the  frtsent  expedition  of  the  Army  cf  the 
Kingdom  of  Scotland,  410,  1644,  {  i. 

*See  The  Swedish  Discipline^  1639,  and  also  the  reprint  of  the  ordinances  of 
Qnstavus  in  Ward's  Animadverstons  of  War,  1639,  ii..  ^-43. 

*  Robert  BaiUie's  Letters,  ed.  Laing,  i.,  •13-14. 
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gracious,  wise,  and  courageous  ministen  of  the  Kingdom.'' 
For  not  only  was  the  want  of  r^Ugiw^  .t^a£hij]ig..Q|)e  of  the 
cau^  of  the  disorders,,  which  begWytniSMaid  in  thfaJScottish 
a^y^'But  it  favoured  the  iK^wth  of  lieresy  in  the  r^nks. 
BaiUie  feared  that  the  Independents  of  Mancheste^s  army 
might  corrupt  their  Presbyterian  comrades  in_arms.  "We 
all  conceive  that  our  silly  simple  lads  are  in  great  danger  of 
being  infected  by  their  company,  and  if  that  pest  enter  in 
our  Army,  we  fear  it  may  spread.**  ^ 

The  later  history  of  the  army  under  Essex  resembled  that 
of  the  army  under  Leslie.  After  Edgehill  most  of  the 
ministers  went  home.  In  1646,  when  Baxter  began  to 
examine  into  the  causes  for  the  increase  of  the  sectaries  in 
the  army,  he  attributed  it  mainly  to  this  cause.  "I  saw,** 
said  he,  "that  it  was  the  Ministers  who  had  lost  all,^by 
forsaking  the  Army  and  betaking  themselves  to  an  easier 
and  qui3;er  way  of  life."  ^  Something,  perhaps  a  great  deal, 
was  due  to  this  cause,  but,JJL  ^^  Bfft  ^'l!  W  formation  of 
the- New  Model  that  Independency  made  much  progress  in 
the  army.  -When  Manchester's  army  was  united  with  that 
oTEssex,  and' with  what  remained  of  Waller's  infantry,  to 
form  the'  New  Model,  the  spread  of  rndependency  became 
^pid.  But  it  was  not  till  the  close  of  164Tthat  the  triumph 
of  Independency  was  complete.  Even  Manchester's  army 
had  been  divided,  and  probably  it  contained  almost  as  many 
Presbyterians  as  Independents.  Manchester's  own  chaplains, 
Ashe,  Groode,  and  Lee,  were  strong  Presbyterians,  whilst  other 
chaplains  attached  to  his  army,  such  as  William  Sedgwick 
and  William  Dell,  were  Indepmlents  of  the  most  extreme 
type.  So  too  amongst  Manchester's  officers  there  were  many 
staunch  Presbyterians  besides  Major-General  Crawford,  and 
Crawford's  party  was  strong  enough  to  counteract  Cromwell's 
influence  over  Manchester  and  to  check  his  designs.  Accord- 
ing to  Manchester  himself,  Cromwell  boldly  declared  to  I^m 
"  th^t  he  would  not  deny  but  that  he  desired  to  have  nope^ 
in.|B¥.  army  but  such  as  were  of  the  Independent  judgment  V^ } 
But  he  was  only  parltialy  successful  in  this  design.     Four  of 

1  Baillie's  Uilers,  ii..  156, 185,  968,  373. 


*  Rtliquim  BaxterioHm,  pw  51.  '  Camdm  MitetUanj,  voL  tUL 
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Mftndiffiter^s  regiments  of  foot  were  oommanded  by  Indepen- 
dents,  but  the  four  others  were  officered  by  Presbytenans. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  cavalry  was  almost  entirdy  composed 
of  Independents.^ 

^  If  you  look  upon  his  own  r^ment  of  hone^"  wrote  an 
opponent  of  Cromwell  about  December,  1644^  ^see  what  a 
swarm  there  is  of  those  that  call  themselves  the  godly;  some 
of  them  profess  they  have  seen  visions  and  had  revelations. 
Look  on  Colonel  Fleetwood's  r^ment  with  his  Major  Harri- 
son, what  a  cluster  of  preaching  officers  and  troopers  there  is. 
Look  what  a  company  of  troopers  are  thrust  into  other  r^- 
ments  by  the  heaa  ana  shoulders,  most  of  them  Independents, 
whom  they  call  godly  precious  men ;  nay,  indeed,  to  say  the 
truth,  almost  all  our  horse  be  made  of  that  faction."  * 

This  was  the  composition  of  Manchester's  army  in  the 
spring  of  1645,  when  i^j^^as  incorporated  into  the  New  Model 
and  passed  under  the  command  ofTairfax.  At  tlie  beginning, 
amongst  the  infantry  of  the  New  Model  the  Independents 
must  have  been  in  a  minority.  For  of  the  7,S00  old  soldiers 
whom  the  foot  regiments  contained,  half  were  drawn  from 
the  armies  of  Waller  and  Essex,  and  a  large  part  of  those 
taken  from  Manchester's  army  were  not  Independents.  More- 
over, the  7,000  or  8,000  pressed  men  addea  to  make  up  the 
required  numbers  cannot  be  credited  with  definite  theological 
views  of  any  kind.  Of  the  horse,  however,  auite  half  were 
taken  from  Manchester's  army  and  may  safely  be  described 
as  Independents  of  the  most  pronounced  type.  When 
Richard  Baxter  first  became  acquainted  with  the  army,  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Naseby,  he  found  that  the  Independents 
were  a  minority  in  its  ranks,  although  it  was  already  commonly 
described  as  an  army  of  sectaries.  ^^  Abundance  of  the 
common  troopers  and  many  of  the  officers,"  says  he,  ^  I  found 
to  be  honest,  sober,  orthodox  men,  and  others  tractable  to 
hear  the  truth  and  of  upright  intentions.  But  a  few  proud, 
self-conceited,  hot-headed  sectaries  had  got  into  the  highest 
places,  and  were  Cromwell's  chief  favourites,  and  by  their 
very  heat  and  activity  bore  down  the  rest,  or  carried  them 

1  The  Independent  colonels  of  foot  were  Pickering.  Rainsborough,  Montague, 
and  Russell 

^Mamtkdster^s  Quami  witkCrtmweU  (Camden  Sodetjr),  p.  7a. 
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along  with  them ;  and  were  the  soul  of  the  Annj,  though  much 
fewer  in  number  than  the  rest  (being  indeed  not  one  to  twenty 
throughout  the  Army ;  their  strength  being  in  the  general's 
and  Whalley's  and  Rich's  regiment  of  horse,  and  in  uie  new- 
placed  officers  in  many  of  the  rest)."  ^ 

(pWing  tha  t—  yaaiB  Tr^frh  fali^-^  fr  &amiiono{  the 
New  Model  this  Ind^endent  mi^iarity  obtained  bj  degrees 
complete  control  of  me  armjr.  Some  of  the  Presbyterian 
officers  left  the  army  and  were  replaced  by  Independents ; ' 
others  were  converted  to  Indepenaency.  Amongst  the  rank 
and  file  the  views  of  Cromwell's  troopers  spread  and  bore  an  <.»     i 

abundant  harvest.     I|i  June,  1647,  wh^  tne  breach  between        v,   ^c 
army. and  Parliamiint  took  place  the  strength  of  tl^e  two      ^^^  %- 
parties  Jn  the  army  was  revealed.      IJaxeomCUJATteTs  of  the    O  ^ 
officers,  who  maybe  laRen  as  all  or  nearly  cdl  lndeD^ndents,o^  j^  A 
aglliered  to  Fairta^L  and  Cromwell.     One-fourth  of  the  Qfficers     s  JV 
— Q£_ to  be  ^^Qsi^l&l^r-hft  the  army  to  give  their  support 
to  the  ParUaiii&ut  and  the  Presbvterian  leaders.     Only  a  few 
hundred  of  the  soldiers  followed  lEem,  and  with  this  secession 
the  dominion  of  Independency  in  the  army  was  assured. 
For  the  167  seceding  officers  lost  their  commissions,  and 
were  all  replaced  by  staunch  Independents^^ 

A  question  which  naturally  arises  is,  What  were  the  religious 
agencies  which  produced  this  change  in  the  character  of  the 
New  Model  P  Much  of  course  must  be  attributed  to  political 
rather  than  religious  causes,  to  the  democratic  spirit  which 
the  progress  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  nature  of  the  contest 
proauced  amongst  the  soldiers,  but  much  was  due  to  the 

1  J^liquicB  Baxteriana,  p.  5a 

^  Bflwards  complains  that  some  efficient  officers  were  turned  out  of  the  New 
Model  simply  because  they  were  Presbyterians.  ' '  Because  a  man  is  a  Presbjrterian . 
he  shall  be  turned  out  of  his  command,  and  to  compasse  it,  they  have  sent  as  far 
as  Pendennis  for  an  Accuser,  to  London  for  another,  and  Bristow  for  a  third,  and 
all  they  can  say  against  our  Adjutant  General  Grav  (who  is  an  honest  godly 
Scotshman),  is,  that  three  quarters  of  a  year  since  he  was  met  (as  they  think) 
drunk,  because  as  they  remember,  he  fiaultred  in  his  speech,  and  all  because  he  is 
Major  Generals  Officer :  Mr.  Peters  said^That  was  not  all,  he  had  made  a  Faction 
in  the  Army  by  seducing  many  to  the  Presbyterian  party ;  so  it  seems  its  counted 
a  Faction  with  them  to  nold  what  the  Parliament  tulows"  (Edwards,  Gangrana^ 
pt.  iiL,  p.  70). 

•  See  A  Vindication  <f  167  Commission  Officers  of  the  Army  thai  are  come  <^ 
from  the  Army  in  obedience  to  the  Parliaments  Oraers,  published  xst  July,  1647. 
The  names  of  the  dissentients  may  bo  gathered  from  Rushworth,  vi.,  465. 
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perpetual  propagatUHi  of  definite  idigioas  tenets  in  tbe  army. 
Baxter  attributed  the  resalt  mainly  to  the  lack  of  good  chap- 
lains, and  in  part  to  the  inllaence  of  bad  ones.  To  set  an 
example  to  his  brethren  and  to  stay  the  tide  of  sectarianism 
he  joined  the  army  himself  in  June,  164S,  as  chaplain  to 
Whalley's  re^ment  of  hovse.  His  days  were  spent  not  so 
much  in  preaching  as  in  contro vernal  discussions  with  officers 
and  men.  **  I  set  mysdf  from  day  to  day  to  find  out  the 
corruptions  of  the  sectaries,  and  to  discuss  and  dispute  them 
out  or  their  errors  both  religious  and  political.  My  life  among 
them  was  a  daily  contending  with  seducers  and  gently  argu- 
ing with  the  more  tractabfe."  Some  success  he  had.  **I 
found  that  if  the  Army  had  but  had  Ministers  enough  that 
would  have  done  such  a  little  as  I  did,  all  their  {dot  might 
have  been  broken,  and  Kin^  Pariiament,  and  Beligion  might 
have  been  preserved."  But  he  found  it  impossiDle  to  get 
fellow-labouren  in  the  work.  One  assistant  ne  obtained  for 
a  month  or  two,  but  he  soon  left  again.  He  had  no  taste  for 
controversy.  **He  was  a  very  worthy,  humble,  laborious 
man,  unwearied  in  preaQhing,  but  weary  when  he  had  not 
opportunity  to  preach.**  M 

The  official  army  chaplains  had  it  all  their  own  way,  and 
though  they  were  few  in  number,  made  up  for  the  deficiency 
by  their  zeal  and  activity.  In  the  New  Model,  when  it  was 
first  organised,  there  appear  to  have  been  no  r^mental 
chaplains  such  as  there  nad  been  at  first  in  the  army  under 
Essex.  In  place  of  them  there  were  a  certain  number  of 
ministers  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  army.  Edward  Bowles, 
whom  Baxter  praises  as  ^honest  and  iudicious,**  appears  in 
the  list  of  the  New  Model  as  **  Chaplain  to  the  Army,"  but 
he  did  not  hold  the  place  many  months.  Tlie  colleagues  and 
^ .  successors  of  Bowles  were  Independents  of  the  most  advanced 
type.  Cell,  Saltmarsh,  William  Sedgwick  and  the  famous 
%  I}uj;h  Peten.~*The  narratives  of  rairfax's  campaigns  and 
the  newspapers  of  the  period  give  occasional  accounts  of  their 
sermons,  before  the  assault  on  Bridgwater  **  On  the  Lord's 
day,  July  20,  1646,  Mr.  Peters  in  the  forenoon  preached  a 
preparation  sermon,  to  encourage  the  soldiers  to  go  on  ;  Mr. 

^Rtliqmim  Baxienamm^  PP>  53»  S& 
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Bowles  likewise  did  his  part  in  the  afternoon.  After  both 
sermons  the  droms  beat,  the  army  was  drawn  out  into  the 
field :  the  commanders  of  the  forlorn  hope,  who  were  to  besin 
the  storm,  and  the  soldiers  being  drawn  together  in  the  field, 
were  there  also  afresh  exhorted  to  do  their  duties  (with  un- 
daunted courage  and  resolution)  by  Mr.  Peters,  who  did  it 
(as  one  says  of  nim)  tarn  Martequam  Mercurio/* 

In  the  same  way  Peters  and  Dell  **  exhorted  the  soldiers  to 
their  duty "  before  the  storming  of  Dartmouth  in  January, 
1646.^      No  doubt  after  the  capture  of  these  and  other 

Sarrisons  they  also  held  thanksgiving  services  as  the  Scots 
id  after  the  surrender  of  York  m  1m4.'  It  was  customary 
also  in  the  English  as  in  the  Swedish  army  to  return  thanks 
to  Grod  after  each  victory,  either  at  once  on  the  actual  battle- 
field or  in  more  formal  fi&shion  on  the  following  day.'  At 
Marston  Moor,  for  instance,  the  conquerors  sane  a  psalm  of 
praise  after  the  ba.ttle,  and  fixed  the  next  Sunday  Tor  a  solemn 

^  Sprisget  Anglia  Rediviva^  pp.  77,  zoa,  180.  Soldiers  who  did  not  do  tbdr 
dut^  in  battle  were  duly  rebuked  by  their  chaplains.  "As  for  them  of  each 
nation  who  went  away,  they  have  by  their  ministers  and  others  been  so  sharply 
reproved,  and  their  fault  in  such  sort  aggravated^  that  there  is  hope  they  will  regain 
their  credit  by  good  service  upon  the  next  occasion  "  (Ashe's  RehUion  of  the  BatiU 
of  Marston  Moor). 

*"When  the  enemies  were  departed,  our  three  Generallt  went  together  into 
the  Citie,  attended  with  many  of  their  officers.  The  first  house  they  entered  was 
the  Minster-Church,  where  a  psabn  was  sung  and  thanks  given  unto  God  by  Master 
Robert  Douglas,  chaplain  to  the  Lord  Le^,  for  the  giving  of  that  citie  into  our 
hands  upon  such  easie  terms ;  at  which  time  notice  was  ^ven,  that  Thursday  after 
should  be  kept  hy  the  whole  Army,  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  that  great  mercy  '* 
{ContinuaHon  of  True  Inteliigence,  No.  6). 

*  After  the  battle  of  Witstock  the  Swedish  general  mnt  three  days  "  partly  in 

fiety,  partly  in  polity,  yet  piety  preceded  and  polity  followed  as  the  handmaid. 
Irst  hee  assembled  bis  companies  to  give  thankes  to  him  who  had  covered  their 
beads  in  the  day  of  battell,  and  blessed  the  enterprise  with  so  good  and  great 
successe,  singing  Te  Deum  after  their  manner,  and  supplying  the  want  of  organs 
and  other  church  musicke  with  drums,  fifes,  trumpets,  canonadoes,  and  musqueta- 
does  intermingled,  not  to  the  disturbing  of  the  souldiers  devotion,  but  the  raysing 
of  their  spirits,  who  rejoyced  that  they  had  now  opportuni^  to  spend  their  powder 
in  triumph  not  in  an  unoertaine  fight  against  the  enemy  "  (  Tm  Passages  in  Germany, 
1636,  p.  35). 

Lord  Orrei^  spades  of  the  custom  as  follows :  ' '  After  the  chaoe  is  finished 
...  I  esteem  it  an  indispensable  duty  in  a  general,  even  in  the  field  of  battel,  to 
draw  together  all  his  forces  that  he  can,  and  with  them  cause  to  be  returned  to 
Almighty  God  their  most  humble  and  hearty  thanks,  for  his  blessing,  in  bestowing 
on  them  the  victory,  and  his  preserving  so  many  of  them  ft'om  death ;  for  an 
unfeigned  and  publick  gratitude  to  God  is  not  only  what  piety,  but  even  what  the 
light  of  nature  does  teach,  and  nothing  does  more  incline  God  to  bestow  future 
blessings,  than  to  have  men  really  thankful  for  the  present,  and  to  own  him  to  be 
^e  only  author  and  finisher  of  them  "  [Art  of  War,  p.  005). 
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odebration  of  their  great  success.  There  were  also  at  intenrab 
Fast-days  or  Days  of  Humiliation.  On  Friday,  S9th  Auffust* 
1645,  '^  a  hst  was  kept  through  the  army  to  seek  God  Tot  a 
blessing  upon  the  design  against  Bristol.  Mr.  Dell  and  Mr. 
Peters  kept  the  day  at  the  headquarters.**  ^  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  chaplains  preached  not  merely  to  the  officers 
gathered  at  headquarters,  but  to  the  army,  or  so  much  of  it 
as  could  be  collected  for  the  purpose.  At  the  si^e  of  Oxford, 
in  1645,  we  are  told  that  on  Monday,  S5th  May,  ''Mr. 
Saltmarsh  preached  before  the  General  and  the  army  at  Hed- 
dington,"  while  on  the  Sunday  previous  ''Mr.  Dell  preached 
in  the  forenoon  and  Mr.  Sedcwick  in  the  afternoon;  many 
soldiers  were  at  each  sermon,  divers  of  them  climbing  up  the 
trees  to  hear,  for  it  was  in  the  orchard  before  his  Elxcellenc^s 
tent,  and  it  is  very  observable  to  consider  the  love  and  unity 
which  is  amongst  the  soldiers,  Presbytery  and  Independency 
making  no  breach".' 

Of  all  these  five  ministers  who  were  with  the  New  Model 
during  1645  and  1646  only  one,  namely  Peters,  long  continued 
to  act  as  an  army  chaplain.  Bowles,  as  we  have  seen,  left  the 
army  before  the  end  of  its  first  campaign.  Dell  became  in 
May,  1649,  Master  of  Caius  Collie,  Cambridge,  but  he  had 
severed  his  connection  with  the  army  at  least  two  years  earlier. 
The  famous  sermon  on  "  The  Buildme  and  Glory  of  the  Truly 
Christian  and  Spiritual  Church,"  which  he  preadied  before 
Fairfax  at  Marston  on  7th  June,  1646,  was  perhaps  his  fare- 
well sermon.'  When  he  published  it  a  year  later  he  prefixed 
to  it  "  A  faithful  testimony  touching  that  valiant  and  victori- 
ous Army,"  praising  the  unity,  the  numility,  and  the  faith  of 
its  members.  One  of  the  six  things  most  remarkable  in  the 
army,  said  he,  was  "  the  spirit  of  prayer :  and  this  the  Lord 
hath  poured  forth  upon  many  of  them  in  great  measure ;  not 
only  upon  many  of  the  chief'^  commanders,  but  on  veiy  many 
of  the  inferior  officers  and  common  troopers ;  some  of  whom 

iSprigge,  AngHa  Rediviva,  p.  xoa. 

^Perfect  Occurrences,  Monday,  asth  May,  1646. 

*  London,  1647, 4ta  See  also  A  Vindication  of  certain  ciHMens  thai  went  to  tJk 
Leapier  then  before  Oxford,  or  their  answer  to  certain  Usages  in  a  prevaricating 
Efistle,  laUly  published  by  William  Dell,  1646, 410 ;  see  ako  Edwards.  Gangrmna, 
iit,  63. 
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I  have  by  accident  heard  praying  with  that  fidth  and  famili- 
arity wim  Grod,  that  I  have  stood  wondering  at  the  grace  ^.^ 

William  Sedgwick,  ^'Doomsday  Sedgwick,  as  he  was  called 
on  account  of  some  unluclcy  predictibns  made  by  him,  parted 
from  the  army  in  a  less  admiring  temper.  Jfe  di^pproved 
of  their  forcible  resistance  to  disbandmg  in  164%  and  still 
more  or'fheir  interruption  of  the  treaty  with  the  KiBg  in 
1^4i3  and  their  whole  attitude  towards  both  King  anif '^arlia- 
meut  afier  the  victories  of  the  second  Civil,  War.  ^lYou  h^ve 
left  Grod,''  he  said  in  a  jpamphlet  addrfsgsed  to  the, army  in 
Hec^xx^bejc,  1648,  ^^so  ne  now  hath  left  you.  .  .  .  Poor 
wretches,  though  angry  at  you,  yet  my  soul  pities  you,  never 
were  men  caught  in  such  a  snare  of  the  devil  as  you  are." ' 

John  Saltmarsh,  whom  Fuller  styles  a  man  ^  of  a  fine  and 
active  fancy,  no  contemptible  poet,  and  a  good  preacher," 
seems  to  have  stayed  longer  with  the  army.  The  negotiations 
of  the  army  leaders  with  the  King,  during  the  summer  of 
1647,  and  the  suppression  by  them  of  the  eid;reme  democrats, 
filled  him  with  gnef  and  anger.  About  Christmas,  1647,  he 
left  his  living  m  Essex  and  came  to  the  headquarters  at 
Windsor,  sa3ang  ^^that  he  had  something  revealed  to  him 
from  heaven  he  must  presently  acquaint  the  army  withal ". 
Beaching  Windsor,  he  entered,  the  castle  where  the  General 
Council  of  the  Army  was  to  sit  that  day,  '*  and  meeting  several 
officers,  told  them,  that  he  had  formerly  come  to  them  as  a 
lamb,  but  now  in  the  spirit  of  a  lion,  to  tell  them  what 
the  Lord  had  revealed  to  him  from  Heaven,  that  though 
the  Lord  had  done  much  by  them  and  for  them,  yet  he  had 
now  forsak^d  them,  and  would  not  prosper  them,  because 
they  had  forsaken  him,  their  first  principle,  and  imprisoned 
Saints,  &c.,  with  many  other  such  like  expressions. 

^*  Afterwards  he  met  with  the  Greneral,  and  toULjbim,  with 
his  hfiil  on»._that  he  had  iaxywsdj  so  much^doted  on  his  ^ 
p^SQn,  he  had  offended  Grod  for  it ;    but  he  liad  now  no  ^  ^ 

^  C/.  Hodgson's  account  of  the  preparations  for  the  battle  of  Dunbar.    "  As 
ourrregiment  was  marching  in  the  head  of  the  horse,  a  cornet  was  at  prayer  in  the 
night,  and  I  appointed  one  of  m^  officers  to  take  my  place.     I  rid  to  hear  him, 
and  be  was  extremely  carried  on  m  the  duty.    I  met  with  so  much  of  God  in  it,  as  ^ 
I  vi»-«atisfied  deliverance  was  at  hand  "  (Memoirs,  p.  140,  ed.  x8o6).  ^        \ 

^JmtUe  upon  ike  Arm/s  Remofuirance, 
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command  from  Grod  to^lionodr  him  at  sX^  and  that  God 
had  revealed  into  him,  that  he  W&s  highly  displeas'd  with 
him  for  imprisoning  of  Saints,  and  would  not  prosper  him. 
And  spoke  of  great  divisions  to  arise  in  the  army,  to  the 
mine  of  them. 

**The  like  expressions  he  used  to  another  great  officer  in 
the  army,  with  his  hat  on.  And  spoke  also  to  a  minister 
of  the  army,  and  others,  to  the  same  purpose. 

^  On  Tuesday  Mr.  Saltmarsh  took  his  leave  of  the  army, 
and  told  them,  *  He  had  now  delivered  his  message  and 
done  his  work,  and  must  leave  them,  never  to  see  the 
army  more'."^ 

New  men  were  found  to  fill  the  vacant  places  without  diffi- 
culty, and  the  system  of  having  regimental  chaplains  seems  to 
have  been  re-established.  At  all  events  there  was,  about  1648, 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  chaplains  attached 
to  the  army.  On  9th  January,  1648,  the  Council  of  the 
Army  being  informed  ^*of  the  willingness  and  readiness  of 
divers  godly  men  of  the  ministiy  to  bestow  their  pains  to 
preach  the  Grospel  of  Christ  in  the  army,"  voted  ^that  some 
of  those  whose  hearts  should  most  incline  to  that  work  should 
be  desired  to  come  to  the  army  for  that  purpose,  and  be 
assured  from  the  council  of  all  encouragement  tnereto  ^.  In 
consequence  of  this  vote  John  Canne  became  chaplain  of 
Colonel  Lilbume's  regiment,  and  other  divines  attacheid  them- 
selves to  other  r^ments.' 

In  the  summer  of  1649,  when  Cromwell  set  out  to  reconquer 
Ireland,  he  took  with  him  as  his  own  chaplain  John  Owen, 
and  Hugh  Peters  as  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  army.  Owen 
soon  returned  to  England  to  become  Dean  of  Christ  Church 
and  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford ;  nor  did  Peters  stay  long  in 
Ireland.  A  third  army  chaplain,  Thomas  Patient,  founded 
a  small  Independent  oongr^ation  at  Waterford.  Indeed  the 
army  in  Ireland  was  throughout  very  poorly  supplied  with 
chaplains.     Next  year,  when  Cromwell  invaded  Scotland,  he 

lEtishworth,  vii.,  9^4;  cf,  England s  Friend  raised  from  the  Grave,  giving 
seasonabU  advice  to  the  Lord  Genercu,  Ueutenant-Genera/f  and  the  Council  o/War, 
being  copies  of  three  letters  written  by  Mr.  John  Saltmarsh,  a  little  befote  h$s  deaths 
4to.  1649. 

"  Clarhe  Papers,  I ,  Ivii. 
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was  aooompanied  by  Robert  Stapylton  as  his  chaplain,  and 
every  r^ment  appears  to  have  been  provided  with  its  minister. 
As  it  was  hoped  to  argue  the  Scots  out  of  their  hostility  to 
Independency,  as  well  as  to  convince  them  ^*  by  apostolic  blows 
and  knocks,"  chaplains  were  doubly  needed,  and  great  hopes 
were  founded  on  their  persuasive  powers.  When  Stapylton 
preached  in  the  High  Church  at  Edinburgh  before  Cromwell 
and  his  officers  we  are  told  that  *^  many  Scots  expressed  much 
aflfection  at  the  doctrine  preached  by  Mr.  Stapleton,  in  their 
usual  way  of  groans,  and  it  is  hoped  a  good  work  is  wrought 
in  some  of  their  hearts  ".^  Another  letter,  written  in  IroS, 
speaks  of  disputations  between  the  army  chaplains  and  the 
Scottish  ministers.  There  was  one  at  Cupar,  between 
Browne,  the  chaplain  of  Colonel  Fairfax's  regiment,  and  one 
Mr.  James  Wood,  on  the  results  of  Adam's  sin,  the  validity 
of  infiuit  baptism,  and  on  universal  redemption.  **  Although 
the  disputers  were  not  convinced,"  concludes  the  account, 
^yet  it's  hoped  a  good  seed  is  sown  which  will  sprout  forth 
in  such  of  toe  auditors  who  are  enauirers  of  the  truth."  ^ 

Foreign  expeditions  were  less  well  provided  than  the  troops 
servine  in  England  or  Scotland.  In  1654,  when  Grenend 
Venames  asked  for  six  chaplains  to  accompany  the  rqziments 
sent  with  him  to  the  West  Indies,  he  was  jeenngly  of^red  by 
some  person  in  authority  (apparently  Major-Greneral  Des- 
borough)  six  Uack  coats  in  their  place.'  Eventually,  however, 
he  obtained  his  chaplains.  In  January,  1667,  one  of  them, 
Nathaniel  Lane,  wrote  to  the  Protector  from  Jamaica  saying, 
^  I  am  the  meanest  of  the  Lord's  and  your  Highness'  servants, 
the  only  survivor  of  seven  ministers.  .  .  .  Had  not  my 
passionate  affections  to  your  Highness,  my  country's,  and  the 
Grospel's  service,  maintsoned  my  resolution,  I  had  long  since 
either  wholly  desponded  or  deserted  my  employment.  .  .  ." 
In  conclusion,  he  urged  Cromwell  to  provide  '^a  plentiful  and 
certain  maintenance "  for  ministers  m  Jamaica,  and  then  he 
would  secure  *' faithful  and  able  men".  ^^Tlien  will  you 
convince  the  jealous  and  too  censorious  world,  that  the  name 


'  Cromwelliana,  p.  99 ;  Mercurius  PoHHeus,  3rd  to  loth  October,  1650. 
*  Scoiland  ami  tk£  Commattweaith,  pp.  xL,  53. 
^  NamUivt  ef  Gtmr^  VtnaUa,  p.  6. 
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and  the  noise  of  the  Grospel's  interest  is  real,  not  a  base  pre- 
tence :  then  will  yon  engage  God  as  a  party  in  yoor  oonoem- 
ments,  revive  the  decaying  hopes  and  expectations  of  your 
fiedthfiiil  friends^  and  dude  the  malice  and  strongest  confidence 
of  enemies."^ 

The  army  employed  in  Flanders  in  16S7  was  still  worse 
cared  for  firom  the  religious  point  of  view  than  the  expedition 
to  the  West  Indies.  Apparently  the  troops  had  no  cnaplains 
at  all.  ^  I  find  not  one  minister  here,"  wrote  Lockhart  from 
Mardyke  on  7th  May,  1658,  ^and  out  of  charity  have  sent 
for  my  chaplain  from  Calais ;  the  soldiers  need  much  both  to 
be  dehorted  from  evil  and  exhorted  to  good.  If  you  will 
send  over  three  ministers  they  may  very  well  serve  the  six 
regiments,  and  I  engage  myself  to  procure  them  <f  180  steriine 
per  annum  apiece,  which  I  think  is  encouragement  enough 
to  any  honest  man,  who  hath  zetl  for  his  Master^s  service  or 
the  propagation  of  his  G^pel.  The  Popish  priests,  who  go 
a-begging  to  vent  their  errors,  will  rise  up  m  judgment  against 
our  ministers,  who  cannot  be  persuaded  even  upon  reasonable 
terms  to  preach  the  glad  tidmgs  of  salvation  to  their  poor 
countrymen  who  have  some  longings  after  the  ordinances  of 
Gk)d."  A  couple  of  months  later,  Fuller,  Lockharf  s  chaplain, 
was  called  to  England  by  his  father's  death,  and  a  successor 
was  needed.  Lockhart  pointed  out  how  necessary  it  was  ^  to 
have  men  of  more  than  ordinary  talents  in  this  place,  who 
by  their  conversation,  doctrine,  and  learning  too  may  be  able 
to  prevail  against  adversaries".'  The  want  was  to  some 
extent  suppUed  by  Hugh  Peters,  who  spent  a  few  weeks  at 
Dunkirk  arter  its  capture.  ^  He  hath  laid  himself  forth  in 
great  charity  and  goodness,"  wrote  Lockhart  to  Thurloe,  ^in 
sermons,  prayers,  and  exhorUtions,  in  visitbff  and  relieving 
the  sick  and  wounded ;  and  in  all  these  profitably  applying 
the  singular  talent  Gk)d  hath  bestowed  upon  him  to  the  two 
chief  ends  proper  to  our  auditory ;  for  he  hath  not  only  shown 
the  soldiers  their  duty  to  God,  and  pressed  it  home  upon  them, 
I  hope  to  good  advantage,  but  likewise  acquainted  them  with 
their  obligations  to  his  Highness'  government  and  a£Pection 
to  his  person." 

^Thurloe  Papers,  vl,  9^  */M<.,  viL.  195.  905. 
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Peten  thought  of  settling  at  Dunkirk  *^  if  he  had  a  caH," 
and  some  of  the  officers  wished  to  get  him  established  there, 
but  Lockhart  thought  him  too  much  of  a  busybody.  "I 
must  give  him  that  testimony/'  he  added  in  a  postscript, 
**  that  ne  gave  us  three  or  four  veiy  honest  sermons ;  and  if 
it  were  possible  to  get  him  to  mind  preaching,  and  to  forbear 
the  trouoling  of  himself  with  other  tnings,  he  would  certainly 
nroyea  very  fit  minister  for  soldiers.'' i 

[From  this  sketch  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  the 
Puritan  armies  it  appears  that  the  provision  made  for  the 
religious  needs  of  the  soldiers  varied  considerably  at  different 
dat^.     At  the  beginning  of  the  war  it  was  easy  to  obtain  a 
number  of  eminent  divines  as  chaplains,  but  it  was  not  easy 
to  retain  their  services.    The  hardship  of  military  life  re- 
pelled them,  and  other  ecclesiastical  functions  called  them 
away.     Later  it  was  always  possible  to  obtain  an  eminent 
divine  for  the  post  of  chaplain  to  the  general  or  the  army, 
but  it  was  not  easy  to  get  the  re(]iuisite  numj^r  of  regimental 
***^WllW"*i  ^^^  ^  ^^  clear  that  the  government  systemati- 
caUy  MicT  continuously  sought  to  procure  them.    From  the 
pecuniary  point  of  view  the  situation  of  a  regimental  chaplain 
was  extremely  good.     In  the  establishment  of  1648  chaplains 
were  paid  six  shillings  and  eightpence  per  diem,  and  on  19th 
^ay  the  regimental  chaplains  oi  the  army  in  Scotland  were 
ordered  eight  shillings  per  diem.^    Both  regimental  chaplains 
and  chaplains  appointed  to  particular  earrisons  appear  to 
have  received  i«^ar  commii^ns  from  the  commTS-in- 
chief.'     Yet  in  spite  of  this  their  position  was  somewhat 
precarious.      In   1649  Colonel   Okey  quarrelled  with  some 
officers  of  his  regiment  about  various  theological  points,  and 
finding  that  they  were  supported  in  their  views  by  Mr.  Close, 
the  chaplain  of  the  regiment,  he  discharged  him,  saying  that 
he  held  and  preached  dangerous  tenets.     Close  remonstrated, 
and  Okey  told  him  that  he  might  stay  in   the   regiment 
as  a  private  trooper,  if  he  liked,  but  not  as  chaplain.     To 
this  Close  replied  with  spirit,  **  that  if  he  Were  not  fit  to  be 

^  Thurloe  Papers ^  viL,  249. 

^Lordi  JimmalSy  z.»  66;  Col,  State  Papers,  Dam,y  1652-53,  p.  338. 

*S6e  Tke  Gentleman* s  MagoMine^  1791,  p.  919^  for  a  spedmen  of  a  commissioD 
rom  Cromwell  to  a  garrison  chaplain. 
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chaplain  to  the  regiment,  he  was  not  fit  to  ride  in  any  troop  ".> 
Xt  ia  pxiettj  clear  that  the  precise  shade  of  theology  preadied 
in  any  particular  regiment  depended  upon  the  iSte  of  its 
Qploueln  and .  in  many  cases  the  chaplain  was  chosen  by 
common  consent  of  the  oncers.  Thus  in  1643  the  officers 
of  Cromweirs'r€giiByent4'ivited  Richard  Baxter  to  oe  their 
cl^aplain,  and  proposed  to  form  the  regiment  intj^^a  gSthered 
church*".' 

*  One  duty  the  chaplains  performed  during  the  first  Civil 
War  which  seems  strange  to  modem  ideas:  they  drew  up 
narratives  of  the  proceedings  of  the  armies  to  which  they 
were  attached  for  publication  in  the  press,  and  were  in  fact 
the  first  war  correspondents.  Two  of  Essex's  chaplains, 
Thomas  Case  and  Adoniram  Byfield,  published  accounts  of 
Edgehill.'  Manchester's  diaplains,  Simeon  Ashe  and  William 
Groode,  published  a  detailed  history  of  his  campaign  during 
the  year  1644,  in  eight  or  nine  parta^  Ashe's  narratives  of 
Marston  Moor  and  the  second  battle  of  Newbury  are  speci- 
ally valuable.  ^  For  the  man's  known  integrity  every  word 
is  believed,"  wrote  Robert  Baillie,  lamenting  tibiat  Ashe  had 
unfortunately  assigned  too  much  credit  to  Cromwell  and 
the  sectaries  in  his  account  of  Marston  Moor.^  Edward 
Bowles  wrote  several  pamphlets  on  the  early  proceedings  of 

1  A^A/  Vanquiskivig  Darkness,  by  Capt  Francis  Freeman,  1650. 

^Jfeli^uiiB  Baxterianm,  p.  ^x.  Sometimes  also  an  Independent  congregation 
would  raise  a  troop  under  its  mmister,  as  an  instance  recorded  in  the  newspapers  of 
i6ci  shows:  "Yesterdaj^  marched  thorough  this  City  towards  Scotlano,  CoL 
Walter  Cradocke,  and  very  lately  Mr.  Vavasor  Powel  m>m  other  parts  of  South- 
Wales  (those  eminent  Pauls  of  our  time),  with  9  troopes  of  Horse  attending  them, 
selected  out  of  their  gathered  Churches,  after  their  dear  Brethren  Mr.  Jenkin  Jones 
and  Mr.  Morean  Floyd,  to  fight  the  Lords  Battell,  and  questionlesse  armed  with 
the  shield  of  Faith  that  subdueth  nations.  They  having  been  Instruments  for  the 
expelling  of  Satan  out  of  many  thousand  soules  in  these  parts  "  [Special  Proceed- 
ings,  p.  1476). 

^A  more  exact  and  true  relation^  etc,,  by  T,  C.^  one  cf  the  chaplains  in  the 
army,  A  Utter  from  a  worthy  divine  to  the  right  honourable  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Oct.  24,  164a. 

^  A  particular  Relation  of  the  several  Removes,  Services,  and  Successes  of  the 
Earl  of  Manchester's  army.  The  fifth  part  of  this  seriqs  of  Relations,  or  as  some 
are  called  Intelligences ,  deals  with  Marston  Moor.  That  on  Newbury  is  entitled 
A  true  Relation  of  the  late  Occurrences  at  and  since  the  late  Battle  at  Newbury, 
Published  upon  necessity  both  to  undeceive  the  mistahen  Multitude  and  to  vindicate 
the  Earl  of  Manchester,  Penned  by  Simeon  Ashe  who^  as  his  chaplain,  did  wait 
upon  his  Lordship  in  the  Western  expedition,  1644. 

BBaillie.  Letters,  u.,  909. 
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the  New  Model  in  the  West  of  England,  and  others  on  the 
services  of  Lord  Fairfax  and  the  army  under  Leslie  in  the 
North.^  His  colleague,  Hugh  Peters,  wrote  half  a  dozen 
|)^inted  narratives  of  the  battles  and  sieges  of  1645  and 
1646.  Cromwell  employed  him  to  give  the  House  of  Com- 
mons an  account  of  the  capture  of  Basing,  and  Fairfax  sent 
him  to  report  to  it  the  surrender  of  Hopton's  army  and  the 
state  of  the  West.^ 

To  assist  and  supplement  the  teaching  of  the  chaplains, 
there  was  a  class  of  literature  specially  designed  for  the 
instruction  of  soldiers  of  which  a  few  specimens  have  sur-^ 
vived.     The  Chriatiati  SoUHer^  or  a  Preparation^  Jbr  Batiley  \ 
published  in  1642  is  an  example.     Major-Greneral  Skippon  ^ 
published  between  1643  and  1645  three  books  of  devotion 
addressed  to  his  fellow-soldiers.     T^  Christian ^Qenturicn^a 
Observations^  Advices^  a(nd  MesohUiane  Is  tke  title  of  one. 
Another  is  called  J  Salve  Jbr  every  sore^  or  a  coUectioti  of 
Promises  out  qf  the  whok  Booh  of  Go3^  and  is  the  Christian 
Centuriorls  ii^fuUibk  grofwnd  of  Confidence}    In  1644  Robert 
Bam,  minister  of  Spalding,  published  what  he  termed  The 
Soldier^  Caiechism^  composed  Jbr  the  use  qf  the  Parliaments 
Army,  consisting  of  two  parts  wherein  are  chiefly  taught  (1)  » 
the  Justification  and  (S)  tiie  qualification  qf  our  Soldiers} 
After  proving  the  lawfulness  of  the  military  profession  and 

1  TMe  Proceedings  of  the  Army  under  the  command  if  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
Na  6  is  said  to  be  written  b^  Mr.  Bowles  to  a  friend  in  London.  Sprigge 
made  great  use  of  these  letters  in  comiMling  his  Anglia  Rediviva. 

*Mr.  Peter's  Report  from  the  Armies^  26  July,  16^5,  with  aUstcf  the  chiefest 
takers  tahen  at  Bridgewater,  4to,  2645.  Mr,  Peters  Refort  from  Bristol,  4to, 
1645.  ^^  ^^^^  ana  Last  Relation  of  all  things  concerning  Basing  House  with 
divers  other  passages  represented  to  Mr,  Speaker  and  divers  members  in  the  House, 
By  Mr,  Peters  who  came  from  Lieut,'Gen,  Cromwell^  4to,  1645.  Master  Peter' s 
Message  from  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax^  with  the  narration  of  the  taking  qf  Dart- 
mouthy  4to,  1646.  Master  Peters  Message  from  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  with  .  ,  , 
the  whole  state  of  the  west  and  all  the  particulars  about  the  disbanding  of  the 
Prince  and  Sir  Ralph  Hopton's  Army,  4to,  1646.  Mr,  Peter's  Last  Report  of  the 
English  Wars,  1646,  4to.    See  also  Sprigge,  pp.  141,  zsa 

*  See  the  life  of  Skippon  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,    Skippon's  > 
oration  to  the  soldiers  at  Turnham  Green  in  November,  164a,  is  characteristic. 
It  ends,  "  Come,  m^  honest  brave  bovs,  pray  heartily  and  fight  heartily  and  God 
will  bless  us ''  (Whitelocke,  Memorials,  i.,  191). 

<  A  facsimile  reprint  of  this  under  the  title  of  CromwelVs  Soldiers^  Catechism,  * 
edited  by  Rev.  Waiter  Bqgley.  was  published  in  1900  by  Mr.  Eliot  Stock.    For 
evidence  that  the  author  of  the  Catechism  was  Robert  Ram,  see  English  His^ 
torical  Review,  1900,  p.  585. 
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the  justice  of  the  war,  the  author  draws  a  picture  of  what 
the  ideal  soldier  of  the  Parliament  should  be.  Incidentallj 
he  defends  the  conduct  of  the  soldiers  in  breaking  down 
crosses  and  images,  and  in  tearing  or  burning  the  book  of 
Common  Prayer. 

^  Much  may  be  said  in  their  justification  who  show  tiiem- 
selves  so  zealous  against  that  book." 

(1)  **  It  hath  been  the  fomenter  of  a  most  laasy,  lewd  and 
ignorant  ministry." 

(S)  "  It  hath  been  the  nurse  of  that  lamentable  blindness 
and  ignorance  which  hath  overspread  many  parts  of  this 
Kingdom." 

(5)  **It  is  a  great  cause  of  our  present  calamities,  for  who 
are  they  that  side  with  our  Popish  enemies,  but  Common- 
Prayer  men?" 

(4)  ^  It  is  become  the  most  abominable  idol  in  the  land, 
people  generally  do  doat  upon  it,  as  much  as  the  Ephesians 
upon  Diana,  and  prefer  it  before  preaching  in  many  places, 
being  strangely  enraged  for  the  want  of  it." 

(6)  *'  It  is  high  time  therefore  to  remove  this  Brazen  Serpent 
and  grind  it  to  powder  seeing  it  is  the  occasion  of  so  much 
evil." 

(6)  **  It  is  very  likely  therefore  that  God  hath  stirred  up  the 

Spirits  of  some  honest  soldiers  to  be  his  instruments  for  the 
estruction  of  that  idol." 

As  to  the  propriety  of  breaking  down  crosses  and  images, 
the  Catechism  answers  that  **  nomine  ought  to  be  done  m  a 
tumultuous  manner.  But  seeing  God  hath  put  the  sword  of 
Reformation  into  the  soldiers'  hand,  I  think  it  not  amiss 
that  they  should  cancel  and  demolish  those  monuments  of 
superstition  and  idolatry,  especially  seeing  the  Magistrate  and 
the  Minister  that  should  have  done  it  formerly  neglected  it."  ^ 
Ram's  Catechkm  is  one  of  the  many  proora  that  the 
iconoclasm  of  the  Parliamentary  soldiers  was  approved 
and  encouraged  by  their  ministers,  as  it  was  by  too  many  of 
their  officers.  The  wanton  destruction  wrouriit  by  Waller's 
soldiers  at  Chichester  and  Winchester  Cathedrals  are  two 
instances  amongst  many.      At  Chichester,  whilst  Waller's 

1  Pp.  ax,  It. 
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aoldien,  under  their  commander's  eyes,  were  breaking  painted 
windows  and  defacing  monuments,  one  of  the  troopers  boldly 
told  Sir  William,  that  it  was  contrary  to  good  discipline  to 
aUow  it,  adding,  *^That  if  his  old  colonel  in  ine  Low 
Countries  were  there,  and  commanded  in  chief,  he  would 
hang  up  half  a  dozen  soldiers  for  example's  sake  ".^ 

A  picture  of  the  Puritan  soldier  which  omits  to  mention 
his  iconoclasm  would  be  incomplete.  It  is  fair,  however,  to 
add  that  the  worst  instances  of  this  belong  to  the  two  first 
years  of  the  war :  in  the  later  years  of  the  war  the  soldiers 
were  kept  in  better  order.  Much  too  of  the  destruction 
popularfy  attributed  to  Cromwell's  soldiers  was  really  the 
work  of  agents  of  the  civil  government  specially  commis- 
sioned to  remove  all  relics  of  superstition  firom  the  churches. 

More  interesting  than  Ram  s  Catechism  is  the  little  pam- 
phlet of  sixteen  pages  entitled  the  Soldier^  Pocket  Bible} 
Both  are  the  private  productions  of  some  Puritan  divine,  and 
neither  has  any  official  character.  Yet  one  has  been  reprinted 
as  CromweUs  Soldiertf  Catechism^  and  the  other  as  CromweJTs 
Soldier^  Bibk,  though  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  had 
anything  to  do  with  either  of  them.  The  fiill  title  of  the 
second  work  is  The  Soldier^  Pocket  Bible^  contamififf  the 
most  if  not  aU  those  places  contained  in  Holy  Scripture 
which  do  show  the  quanfications  of  his  inner  man^  that  is  a 
fi  soldier  tojight  the  Lards  baiUes,  both  before  the  Jight,  in 
the  JIghij  and  after  the  fight :  which  Scriptures  are  reduced 
to  several  heads j  and  JtUy  applied  to  the  soldiers  on  several 
occasions,  and  so  may  supply  the  want  of  the  whole  Bible 
which  a  soldier  cannot  conveniently  carry  about  him.  This 
tract,  published  in  August,  1648,  consists  of  a  selection  of 
texts  arranged  under  various  heads;  as  for  instance,  **A 
Soldier  must  not  do  wickedly  " ;  '*  A  Soldier  must  be  valiant 
for  God's  cause";  **  A  Soldier  must  love  his  enemies  as  tbey 
are  his  enemies,  and  hate  them  as  they  are  Gkxl's  enemies  " ; 
**  A  Soldier  must  consider  that  sometimes  God's  people  have 
the  worst  in  battle  as  well  as  Grod's  enemies".  Tnere  ai'e 
eighteen  heads  in  aU. 

^Mercurius  RusHeus  (Second  Series),  Nos.  ii.  and  iiL,  p.  141,  ed.  1685. 

■  Rminted  in  facsfanile  in  1895  under  the  title  of  CramwelFs  Soldiers*  Bi^U,  bjr 
Mr.  Ebot  Stock. 
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It  is  often  said  that  in  CromweU's  army  every  man  had  a 
Bible  in  his  knapsack,  and  some  sceptical  persons,  struck  hy 
the  inherent  improbability  of  this  statement,  have  asserted 
that  what  they  carried  was  the  little  Soldier^  Pocket  Bible, 
There  is  no  evidence  in  favour  of  either  statement,  and  much 
that  contradicts  both.  If  the  soldiers  habitually  carried 
Bibles,  the  officers  of  the  army  in  Ireland  would  not  have 
made  the  following  petition  to  Parliament  in  June,  1651. 

*^And  lastly,  that  in  regard  vour  poore  souldiers  there 
have  few  to  instruct  them  in  the  feare  of  the  Lord,  who 
alone  (not  for  your  sakes,  but  for  the  iniquity  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  his  owne  free  mercy  to  you)  hath  hitherto  beene 
your  strength  in  the  three  nations,  this  honourable  councell 
would  be  pleased  freely  to  bestowe  upon  them  four  thousand 
Bibles,  or  to  every  six  men  one,  which  would  not  cost  above 
£BO0^  to  reade  in  their  tents  or  quarters,  which  would 
probably  prevent  a  sneate  deale  of  idlenesse,  and,  through 
the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  might  doe  much  good  amongst 
the  poore  ignorant  souldiers  and  natives ;  especially  comeing 
from  you,  who  I  am  ture,  of  any  generation  since  the  worla 
beganne,  have  cause  to  sanctifie  God  as  your  strength  and 
praise  by  all  meanes  possible."  ^ 

The  request  was  acceded  to  and  some  Bibles  were  sent 
On  3rd  August,  1662,  Bibles  were  ordered  to  be  issued  by 
the  commissary  of  stores  to  the  several  companies  of  foot 
and  troops  of  horse  within  the  precinct  of  Dublin,  one  Bible 
to  every  fila  On  the  17th  of  the  same  month  a  hundred 
Bibles  were  issued  for  the  use  of  the  forces  ii^  the  precinct  of 
Galway,  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  The  commis- 
saries of  musters  were  ordered  to  see  that  these  books  were 
periodically  accounted  for  by  the  officers  of  the  troops  and 
companies.^ 

Bibles  were  also  at  different  times  supplied  by  the  govern- 
ment to  other  forces  in  its  pay.  On  9th  June,  1666,  the 
C!!ouncil  of  State  ordered  that  S,000  Bibles  of  a  pattern  shown 
should  be  bought  and  sent  to  the  soldiers  in  the  West  Indies.' 
Finally,  on  29th  June,  1668,  just  after  Cromwell's  conquest 

1  NickoIIs,  Ori^nal  Letters  and  Papers  of  State  addressed  to  Cromwell^  p.  7a 
't^rendergast,  Ttu  Cromwellian  Settiement  of/reloHd,  p.  78,  and  ed. 
*  CaL  State  Papers,  Colonial,  i574-x66o,  p.  426. 
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of  Dunkirk,  the  Council  of  State  ordered  that  the  garrison 
of  Dunkirk  should  be  provided  with  a  Bible  to  each  file 
of  soldiers.^ 

Now  in  all   these   three  cases  the  cause  which  led  the 

Eovemment  to  make  this  issue  of  Bibles  was  that  the  soldiers 
ad  few  or  no  chaplains  to  preach  to  them.  We  know  that 
this  was  the  case  m  Ireland,  for  it  is  expressly  stated  in  the 
petition,  and  there  is  evidence  of  the  same  deficiency  in 
Flanders  and  Jamaica.  The  Bibles  were  temporary  sub- 
stitutes for  chaplains.  Finally,  it  need  scarcely  be  pointed 
out  that  if  any  large  proportion  of  the  soldiers  had  possessed 
Bibles  already,  the  government,  which  was  always  in  want  of 
money,  would  scarcely  have  incurred  the  expense  of  providing 
them. 

Much  better  founded  is  the  popular  view  that  the  Par- 
liamentary soldiers  were  great  psalm  singers.  Sir  Henry 
Slingsby  describes  how  bdfoxe  the  battle  of  Macston  Moor 
began  the  Roundheads  in  Marston  cornfield  fell  tct  singing 
ESmUois,  and  Lord  Saye  mentions  the  ^'  psalm  of  praise  sung  to 
Grod  after  the  victory  ".* 

Vicars  in  his  Parliamentary  Chronicle  relates  an  incident 
which  took  place  during  the  fight. 

"  In  the  rout  of  the  enemy,  and  in  their  flying  and  scatter- 
ing about,  many  of  them  ran  most  frightedly  and  amazedly  to 
the  place  where  some  of  the  regiments  of  horse  of  the  Parlia- 
ment side  were  standing  on  their  guard,  and  all  or  most  of 
their  riders  were  religiously  singing  of  Psalms,  to  whom  as 
the  aforesaid  runawayes  of  the  enemy  came  near  and  by  their 
singing  of  Psalms  perceivinc  who  they  were,  they  all  most 
fiercely  fled  back  again,  ana  cryed  out,  *6od  damn  them, 
they  had  like  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Parliament  Round- 
heades '.  For  thev  only  knew  them,  I  say,  to  be  the  Parlia- 
ment soldiers  by  their  singing  of  Psedmes.  A  blessed  badge 
and  cognisance  indeed."  * 

To  take  another  instance,  a  Royalist  account  of  the  second 
battle  of  Newbury  says, "  the  rebels  came  singing  of  psalms  ".* 

1  CaL  State  Papers,  Dom.,  1658-59,  p.  78. 

'Slingsby,  Memoirs,  ed.  Pftnons,  p.  iia. 

3  Vicars,  Parliamentary  Chronicle^  GocTs  Ark,  p.  281. 

*  Rushworth.  v.,  797 ;  Sir  Edward  Walker,  Historical  Discourses,  p.  1x3. 
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Best  known  of  all,  thanks  to  Carlyle,  is  Captain  Hodgson's 
story  how  Cromwell,  chasing  the  ^ine  Soots  after  Dunbar, 
callecLftJhi.alt  and  aan^  the  hundred  ana  seventeenth  psalm.^ 
"Squally  well  founc^  is  tlie  popular  view  that  a  good  deal 
of  the  preaching  done  in  the  Cromwellian  army  was  done  by 
the  soldiers  themselves — ^the  view  which  Scott  illustrates  in 
the*  opening  scene  of  WoodHock. 

Such  unauthorised  preaching  was  prohibited  by  law  when 
the  New  Model  was  first  estabushed.     On  26th  April,  1646, 
Parliam^t  passed  an  order  that  no  person  should  be  per- 
mitted to  preach  who  was  not  an  oroained  minister  in  this 
or  some  other  reformed  Church,  and  sent  the  order  to  Fairfax 
with  instructions  to  see  it  strictly  observed  in  the  army  and 
all  transgressors  properly  punishra.' 
^1     Xhe  sotdiers  ofthe  New  Model,  however,  paid  litU^  attention 
to  this  order.     Edwards  and  Baxter  are  full  of  complaints  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  interrupted  sermons,  held  public 
disputations  with  ministers  on  points  of  doctrine,  and  thrust 
themselves  into  pulpits.     Baxter  records  a  dispute  held  in 
Chesham  Church  between  himself  and  the  sectaries  of  the 
parish,  in  which  the  local  heretics  were  assisted  by  Captain 
ritchford's  troopers  from  the  gallery .'    Edwards  relates  how 
Captain  Pretty  of  Colonel  Ireton's  regiment  ordered  a  minister 
to  come  out  of  the  pulpit,  allegii^  that  he  was  drunk  on 
Saturday  night,  and  therefore  unm:  to  preach  on  Sunday 
morning.'*      A   trooper  of  Cromwell's  regiment,  when  the 
minister  had  done  preaching,  stood  up  in  the  church  **  pre- 
tending to  Question  something  delivered,  but  indeed  fell  upon 
venting  to  tne  people  the  doc&ine  of  universal  grace,  that  no 

1  Memoirs  cf  Caft,  John  Hodgson,  p.  148. 

'  Common]^  Journals,  iv.,  \q\  ;  Husbands,  Ordinances,  pt  ii.,  p.  645. 

For  a  oommentaiy,  see  A  CUer  and  Just  Vindication  of  tke  IctU  Ordinance, 
.  .  .  from  suck  malignant  interpretations  ^  as  some  iU-a^fected  labour  to  fasten  on 
it,  Z645.  It  concludes  with  the  following :  '*  You  therefore,  gentlemen  of  the 
souldiery  in  the  field,  though  (not  intending  the  ministry)  for  reasons  best  known 
to  the  State,  you  are  forbidden  to  preach,  as  that  in  their  Judgment  whidi  bdoogs 
not  to  you  ;  yet  doubtless  you  may  both  pray  and  speake  too  in  the  head  of  yoor 
companies,  regiments,  and  armies,  you  may  deliver  the  piety  of  your  souls,  the 
well  grounded  confidence  of  your  hearts,  the  valour  of  jrour  minds,  in  suchoratioDS, 
in  such  liberties  of  speech,  as  may  best  enspirit  the  men  that  follow  you  with  such 
a  religious  and  undaunted  animation  as  may  render  them  unconquerable  to  the 
proudest  enemy." 

^ReliquicB  Baxterianm,  p.  5&  ^Edwards,  Gasigrmna^  tH.,  90. 
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man  was  condemned  for  anything  but  unbelief.^  At  Bristol 
a  lieutenant  of  horse  preiiched  publicly  in  his  scarlet  coat 
laced  with  silver  lace.'  At  Steeple  Aston  Lieutenant  Webb 
interrupted  the  sermon  in  the  morning,  and  seized  the  pulpit 
himself  in  the  afternoon.^  Next  Sunday  his  colonel  occupied 
the  pulpit  both  morning  and  afternoon,  proving  in  his  sermon 
the  lawful  minister  of  the  parish  to  be  Antichrist  by  thirteen 
marks  of  a  £Edse  prophet.**  One  of  the  grievances  of  which 
Thomas  Edwards  most  complains  is  the  conduct  of  the  soldiers 
who  garrisoned  Oxford  after  its  surrender. 

^^lliough  the  boldnesse  and  presumption  of  many  of  the 
souldiers,  officers  and  common  souldiers  hath  been  very 
great,  both  against  the  command  of  Grod,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment, ta.42Cgi^h  jn  the  open  churches  in  aU  countries  and 
places  where  they  have  cbm^  putting  by  maoy-^odiy  ^d  able 
minkttt»  from  their  office  and  invading  their  pulpits;  yet 
their  open  and  frequent  preaching  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
doth  most  of  all  declare  their  imprudencie,  that  they  should 
dare  to  do  it  in  the  midst  of  so  many  learned  men,  and  in  a 
place  so  fiCbious  for  learning;  and  tnat  in  the  pul>lic  schools 
m  Oxford  to  preach  daily,  and  that  against  humane  learning 
as  they  did  for  some  time ;  and  after  complaint  of  it  to  the 
GrtiKQrall  as  a  thing  so  scandalous  and  odious  to  all  ingenuous 
men,  and  his  IprhiddHig  their  preaching  in  the  Schools  ^  yet 
the  souldiers  continue  still  to  preach  m  Oxford  daily  in  a 
great  house  where  they  meet  for  that  end  ;  and  I  spak  with 
one  that  came  from  Oxford  in  Aug.  last  who  told  me  they 
praaA  now  daily  in  Chciata  Chii^  (one  of  the  greatest 
coUedges  in  Oxford)  in  a  kind  of  gallery,  where  the  SQuldier 
stands  that  preaches,  many  sitting,  on  the  stairs,  others  stand- 
iqg  below ;  and  this  young  man  heard  one  of  them  preach 
there,  discoursing  on  these  words:  God  would  require  the 
life  of  man  at  a  beast;  this  souldier  expounded  that  by 
beasts  was  meant  a  wicked  man."^ 

Sometimes  there  was  an  effort  made  to  stop  officers  from 
preaching,  but  it  was  usually  fruitless.     Sir  Samuel  Luke, 

(^^^wards,  Gangrmna,  ^/Hd.,  iii.,  xxz. 

*IHd,^  iii.,  251.  Webb  finally  in  a  rage  went  out  of  the  church  calling  Mr. 
Skinner,  the  preacher,  "  the  black  frog  of  Revelation  ". 

^  Colond  Hewson.  *  Edwards,  GoHgrema^  pL  iii.,  p.  93. 
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the  governor  of  Newport  Pagnell,  arrested  in  1640  two  of 
Fairfa^s  captains,  Hobson  and  Beaumont.  Thej  had  not 
only  refused  to  take  part  in  the  public  thanksgiving  service 
for  the  victory  at  Naseby,  but  set  up  a  conventicle  of  their 
own.  When  the  service  took  place  they  withdrew  them- 
selves to  a  neighbouring  village  *^  with  a  company  of  ignorant 
women,  and  a  young  boy,  and  seven  men  more,  where  by  the 
witness  of  a  company  of  pots  and  jugs  they  exercised  their 
gifts  V 

FairfkK,  however,  was  not  inclined  to  lose  the  services  of 
two  useful  officers  in  the  middle  of  a  campaign,  and  obliged 
Luke  at  once  to  release  them.  Though  the  Presbyterian 
divines  clamoured  loudly  for  the  suppressiou  c^  unlicensed 
preaching  they  could  not  obtain  their  desire.  On  the  other 
side  the  champions  of  the  army  did  not  shrink  ^m  ^defend- 
ing the  practice  in  point.  '  E?mund  Chillenden,  a  lieutenant 
in  VChalley's  regiment,  who  subsequently  became  an  Ana- 
baptist minister,  published  in  1647  a  tract  called  Preaching 
wtthmd  Ordmatiok}'  Another  writer,  in  a  tract  ciJleJTcKr 
jait^arls^  carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp.  "We 
acknowledge,"  said  he,  ^  that  through  the  want  of  honest, 
able  and  godly  ministers  in  our  army,  the  soldiers  have 
endeavoured  the  mutual  edification  one  of  another,  by  ex- 
hortation on  the  Lord's  days  (without  permission  whereof 
we  should  scarce  have  had  so  much  as  any  solemn  form  of 
godliness  found  amongst  us)."  If  those  who  attacked  the 
army  on  this  ground,  he  continued,  really  cared  about  the 
propagation  of  truth  and  the  prevention  of  error,  why  did 
they  not  take  up  the  task  of  preaching  to  the  soldiers  tiiem- 
selves,  or  provide  the  army  with  better  preachers  than  the 
soldiers  they  complained  of  ?  Bat  the  really  effective  argument 
against  the  suppression  of  unlicensed  teaching  was  the  practical 
one  stated  by  Edwards : — 

"  November  last,  the  18.  day,  so  soon  as  I  came  out  of  the 
pulpit  at  Christ-Church,  at  the  very  foot  of  the  pulpit  stood 
a  mem,  gentleman  like  all  in  scarle^  a  young  man,  but  being 

>  ElUs,  Original  LeHeri  Illustrative  of  English  History  (Third  Series),  vol.  iv.. 
PP;.3S4i  a6i-66. 
^  ^^ee  Chillenden's  Life  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

•  X647. 
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duskish  I  could  not  perfectly  disceme  his  countenance ;  he 
desired  to  speake  a  few  words  with  me,  so  I  stood  still ; 
and  these  were  his  words,  ^Sir,  you  speaje  against  the 
preaching  of  souldiers  in  the  army ;  buf  I  assure  you,  if 
they  have  not  leave  to  pi:eftch,)they  will  not  fight;  and  if 
tW,  £ght  uoXt  we. must  all  flj/.  the  land  and  be  gone: 
bqth  you  and  I,  must  not  stay  here,  for  these  men, who 
are  preachers,  both  of  commanders  and  troppers,  are  the 
men  whom  God  hath  blessed  so  within  this  fewy  months, 
to  rout  the  enemy  twice  in  the  field,  and  to  take  in  many 
garrisons  of  castles  and  townes,  (as  I  remember  he  said 
to  the  number  of  SI)  and  I  thought  good  to  let  you  under- 
stand so  muchV^ 

After  1648  less  is  heard  of  soldiers  and  oiBcers  usurping 
the  pulpits,  possibly  because  it  was  no  longer  a  novelty  and 
because  the  triumph  of  the  army  and  the  Independents  made 
complaint  somewhat  useless.  At  the  same  time  the  increase 
in  me  number  of  army  chaplains  which  took  place  about 
that  date  made  amateur  pr^u^ers  less  necessary. 

Amongst  themselves  in  their  private  gatherings  the  leaders 
of  the  army  continued  to  preach  with  freedom.  How  natur- 
ally political  meetings  gave  rise  to  prayer  meetings  and  prayer 
meetings  developed  into  discussions  on  practical  poUtics  is 
shown  by  the  records  of  the  debates  of  the  Army  Council 
in  Octol>er,  1647.*  J^U  important  meeting  of  the  Greneral 
Council  of  the  Army  had  the  same  religious  character.  At 
Windsor,  for  instfiuice,  in  December,  lo4f7,  after  discussions 
on  ^Uhe  present  juncture  of  affairs^  and  on  disciplinary 
questions : — 

^^  Wednesday,  December  S2,  was  accordimz  to  appointment 
kept  as  a  general  fast  by  the  General  and  officers ;  the  duties 
of  the  day  were  performed  by  divers  of  the  officers,  amongst 
whom  there  was  a  sweet  harmony,  the  Lieutenant-Greneral, 
Commissary-General  Ireton,  Col.  Tichbome,  Col.  Hewson, 
Mr.  Peters  and  other  officers  prayed  very  fervently  and 
patheticaUy;  this  continued  from  nine  in  the  morning  till 
seven  at  night."* 

'  Edwards,  Gatigranaf  pt.  t.,  p.  xix. 

«  C/arke  Papers,  i. ,  253,  280.  '  Rushworth,  vii. ,  943. 
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Sometimes  ministers  and  officers  amicably  divided  the  duties 
of  the  day.  On  11th  July,  1649,  when  Cromwell  set  out  for 
Ireland,  ^  three  ministers  did  pray  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
himself  and  Colonel  Grofie  and  Colonel  Harrison  did  expound 
some  places  of  Scripture  excellently  well  and  pertinent  to  the 
occasion  **} 

Cromwell's  invasion  of  Scotland  and  the  English  occupation 
of  Edinburgh  brought  out  once  more  the  opposition  between 
the  Presbyterian  and  Independent  views  of  the  preaching  func- 
tion. NicoU  notes  in  his  Diary  that  Major-Greneral  Lambert 
demanded  in  1661  the  use  of  the  East  Kirk  at  Edinburgh, 
**  being  the  special  kirk  and  the  best  in  the  town,"  for  himself 
and  his  soldiers.  Sermons  were  preached  there  not  only  by 
Independent  ministers,  but  by  captains,  lieutenants,  and  even 
troopers  of  the  army.  "  When  they  entered  the  pulpits,  they 
did  not  observe  our  Scottish  forms,  but  when  they  ascended 
they  entered  the  pulpits  with  their  swords  hung  at  their  sides, 
and  some  carrying  pistols  up  with  them,  and  after  their  entry, 
laid  aside  within  the  pulpit  their  swords  till  they  ended  their 
sermons.'' ' 

This  question  of  soldiers  preaching  was  one  of  the  subjects 
of  Cromwell's  controversy  with  the  Scottish  clergy  after  the 
battle  of  Dunbar.  Cromwell  invited  the  ministers  who  had 
taken  refiiee  in  Edinburgh  Castle  to  come  down  and  preach 
freely  in  the  churches  of  the  dty.  They  declined,  complain- 
ing that  men  of  mere  civil  place  and  employment  snould 
usurp  the  calling  and  employment  of  the  ministry  to  the 
scandal  of  the  Reformed  Kirks,  and  particularly  in  Scotland. 

**  Are  you  troubled  that  Christ  is  preached,"  replied  Crom- 
well. **Ee  not  envious  though  Eldad  and  Medad  prof^esy. 
Where  do  you  find  in  the  Scriptures  a  ground  to  warrant 
such  an  assertion  that  preaching  is  exclusively  your  function  ?  " 
Ordination,  in  his  view,  was  merely  *^an  act  of  conveniencj 
in  respect  of  order  ".* 

In  the  end  both  Cromwell  himself  and  the  majority  of  the 
leaders  of  the  army  seem  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
some  regulation  of  the  right  to  preach  was  necessary  in  the 

1  Whitdocke,  Mtmoriab,  iiL ,  66. 
^NiooU,  Diary,  pp.  68,  148. 
*Carlyle,  Cromwell,  Letter  cxlviti. 
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interests  of  order  and  decency.  On  17th  July,  1663,  the 
Council  of  State  which  the  army  had  established  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Long  Parliament,  passed  an  order  which 
was  almost  equivalent  to  the  ordination  of  five  officers  named. 
It  declared  that  ^*  as  the  coimcil  is  satisfied  of  the  gifts  and 
abilities  of  Major  Packer,  Captain  Empson,  etc.,  and  that  the 
public  exercise  thereof  will  be  of  great  use  in  the  Church, 
they  being  eminent  for  godliness'  .  .  .  therefore  the  said 
persons  ^*  may  have  free  use  of  any  pulpit  to  preach  in,  as 
the  Lord  giveth  opportunity,''  on  the  sole  condition  that  the 
regular  minister  was  not  using  it  at  the  time.^ 

It  was  to  meet  the  case  of  Packer  and  other  officers  in  his 
position  that  the  Protector  in  1657  persuaded  Parliament 
to  insert  an  amendment  in  the  constitution  known  as  the 
Petition  and  Advice.  A  clause  in  the  ori^nal  draft  incapa- 
citated public  preachers  from  sitting  in  Parhament.  Cromwell 
urged  tnat  the  House  should  make  it  plain  that  it  meant  to 
exclude  professionals  only,  *'Such  as  have  the  pastoral  func- 
tion," for  otherwise  many  excellent  officers  would  be  excluded 
from  Parliament. 

^^  For  I  must  say  to  you  on  behalf  of  our  Army — in  the 
next  place  to  their  fighting  they  have  been  very  mod  preachers, 
and  I  should  be  sorry  they  should  be  excluded  from  serving 
the  Commonwealth,  because  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
preach  to  their  troops,  companies,  and  regiments — which  I 
think  has  been  one  of  the  blessings  upon  them  to  the  carrying 
on  of  the  sreat  work.  There  may  be  some  of  us,  it  may  be, 
who  have  been  a  little  guilty  of  that,  who  would  be  loath  to 
be  excluded  *  from  sitting  in  Parliament '."  * 

^  CaL  State  Papers^  Dom.,  16^54,  p.  13.  Empson  was  the  officer  referred  to 
in  Cromwell's  letter  to  Colonel  Hacker  (Carlyle,  Cromwell,  Letter  clxil ).  Hacker 
opposed  his  promotion  to  the  command  of  a  troop  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a 
better  preacher  than  fighter  or  soldier.  Cromwell  answered,  "Truly  I  think  that 
he  that  prays  and  preadies  best  will  fight  best  ...  I  dare  assure  you  he  is  a  good 
man  and  a  good  officer." 

The  line  between  the  minister  by  profession  and  the  gifted  officer  with  a  taste 
for  preaching  was  easily  overpassed.  Monck  licensed  such  one  officer  to  be  the 
chaplain  of  a  regiment.  In  Monck's  Order-Book  under  20th  August,  1655,  is  a  note 
of  a  letter  to  Quartermaster  Arthur  Hebb  of  Colonel  Pride's  regiment,  that  the 
general  had  received  his  letter,  dated  X3th  August,  "  and  in  case  he  be  to  leave  his 
quartermaster's  place,  and  the  regiment  shall  be  well  satisfied  in  choosing  him  to 
be  their  chaplain,  the  general  will  be  well  satisfied  therewith  ". 

•  Carlyle,  Cromwell,  Speech  ziiL 
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r^U  this  freedotaoi  ir*tivh?BgaH  discussion  and  peculation 
n^[tlirally  produced  in  the  9Xm  l^^Ue&  of  every  ^noeivaUe 
variety  and  of  every  possible  a^eree  of  extra^jiganoe.     X0U 
there  was  noperiod  at  which  this  freedom  wgg  absolutely 
unlimited.     Tpjoi^Tibufffie  whole  time  there  were  certain 
opinions  which  no  man  couISTpubhcly  profSs^ without  risking 
expulsion  from  the  army.     There  were  also  certain  religions 
sects  whose  members  were  gradually  eTTminatied   from   the 
army,'  not  "so  mucfi^  however,  for  religious  as  for  political 
reasons.     By  the  operation  of^  these  two  processes  the  char- 
acter and  temper  of  the  army  was  veir  sensibly  ^modified 
duiing  the  later  years  of  its  existence.     Ueligious  enthusiasm 
stiU  worked  powerfully  amongst  the  soldiers,  out  it  had  come 
to  adopt  less  extravagant  forms.     A  sotor  Congr^tionalism 
beisame  the  dominant  form  of  religioii7\ 

\The  elimination  of  the  more  extravagant  religious  sects 
took  place  mainly  during  the  Protectorate^  though  it  b^nn 
during  the  Commonwealth.  The  rising  of  the  Leveuers  in  1649 
was  a  purely  political  and  social  movement,  but  since  extreme 
opinions  in  religion  and  politics  were  generally  associated,  the 
result  of  its  suppression  was  that  many  of  the  wilder  sectaries 
were  driven  out  of  the  army?} 

It  was  to  this  no  doubt  that  John  Cotton  referred  when 
he  congratulated  Cromwell  on  **  cashiering  sundry  corrupt 
spirits  out  of  the  army,"  though  his  letter  was  written  nearly 
a  couple  of  years  after  the  rising.  **  Truly,  Sir,''  he  added, 
^^  better  a  few  and  faithful  than  many  and  unsound.  The  army 
on  Christ's  side  (which  he  maketh  victorious)  are  called  chosen 
and  faithful  (Rev.  xvii.  14X  a  verse  worthy  your  Lordship's 
frequent  and  deep  meditation.  Go  on  therefore,  good  Sir, 
to  overcome  yourself  (Prov.  xvi.  3it\  to  overcome  your  army 
(Deut.  xxix.  9  with  v.  14^  and  to  vindicate  your  orthodox 
ini^rity  to  the  world."  ^ 

'Ae  first  important  breach  in  the  army  which  was  primarily 
due  to  religious  causes  took  place  in  1654.  The  alxlication 
of  the  Little  Parliament  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  which  the 
Fifth  Monarchy  men  had  based  upon  its  meeting,  while  the 
establishment  of  the  Protectorate  was  a  direct  diallenge  to 

1  Hutchinson  Papers,  published  bjr  the  Prinoe  Society,  vol  i.,  pp.  960-65. 
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their  most  cherished  principles.  They  had  dreamed  of  a 
theocratic  republic;  tney  saw  in  its  place  a  government 
which  seemed  to  be  the  old  monarchy  in  a  new  form.  Cixuik 
well,g^  they  expressed  it,  had  taken  the  crowa  from  tl^e  head 
of  (j^hrist  and  put  it  on  his  own.  From  the  moment  of 
Cromwell's  installation,  therefore,  Feake  and  Simpson  and 
Rogers  and  other  Fifth  Monarchy  preachers  denounced  the 
Protectorate  and  appealed  to  the  army  to  overthrow  it. 
"Lord,"  cried  Vavasour  PoweU,  "have  our  army  men  all 
apostatised  from  their  principles.^  What  is  become  of  all 
their  declarations,  protestations,  and  professions  ?  Are  they 
choked  with  lands,  parks,  and  manors  ?  Let  us  go  home  and 
pray,  and  say,  *]^rd,  wilt  thou  have  Oliver  Cromwell  or 
Jesua  Cludst  to  reign  over  us.^'  I  know  there  axe  many 
gracious  souls  in  the  army,  and  of  good  principles,  but  the 
greater  they  grow  the  more  they  are  corrupted  with  lands 
and  honours."^ 

The  Protector  regarded  the  "Fifth  Monarchy"  as  "a 
mistaken  notion,"  by  which  many  honest  and  sincere  people 
had  unhappily  been  misled.  "A  notion  I  hope  we  all 
hqqgur,  m^,  wait  AOd  I^Ofi£  Ufr :  tl^at  Jesus  Clud&t  will 
have  a  time  to  set  up  his  reign  in  our  hearts;  by  subdqingj 
those  corruptions  and  lusts  and  evils  that  are  there;  whi(£ 
now  reign  moce  in  the  world  than,  Lhope^jm  due.  tijne  they 
shaULdo."  But  this  reign  of  Christ,  he  argued,  must  be  taken 
in  a  spiritual,  not  in  a  literal  sense.  "  Men  could  not  be  per- 
mitted to  betitle  themselves  that  thev  are  the  only  men  to  rul^ 
kingdoms,  govern  nations,  and  give  laws  to  people,  and  deter- 
mine of  property  and  liberty  and  everything  else,  on  such  d 
pretension  as  this  is."  Yet,  he  concluded,  as  these  misguided 
men  had  many  of  them  good  intentions  they  should  be  treated^ 
with  lenity.  But  th^y  must  live  peaceably  and  refrain  fron^ 
active  attempts  to  overthrow  the  government.^ 

Most  of  them  were  not  disposed  to  remain  passive.  Major-j 
Greneral  Harrison,  their  leader,  refusing  to  give  an  engagement 
not  to  act  against  the  government,  was  deprived  oi  his  com-; 
mission  and  ordered  to  stay  at  his  house  in  Staffordshire; 

1  CiU.  State  Papers,  Dom,,  1653*54,  p.  306. 
sCarlyle,  Cromwell,  Speech  ii. 
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Four  timei  during  tbe  next  fire  yem  he  was  aneflted  for 
compbcity  in  lerolutionaiy  morementB— 4it  first  onlj  kept 
under  restraint  for  a  few  days,  afterwaids  impriaoDed  for 
some  months  in  Carisbrooke  Ckstle  and  the  Tower.^  Major- 
Greneral  Overtim,  whose  views  were  leas  dearlj  defined  than 
those  of  Harrison,  was  suspended  from  his  government  of 
Hull  for  some  months,  and  then  in  the  autumn  of  1664 
became  second  in  onnmand  in  Sootknd.  There  he  was 
implicated  in  a  plot  got  up  by  offioen  under  his  command, 
for  marching  the  Scottish  army  into  England,  and  making 
himself  its  commander  in  place  of  Mondi.  Oates,  the  diiylain 
of  Colonel  Pride's  regiment,  was  one  of  the  chief  oontrivers  of 
the  design,  and  a  major  and  several  captains  and  lieutenants 
were  caduered  for  their  part  in  it.^  OVerton,  whose  share  in 
the  matter  is  by  no  means  dear,  was  imprisoned  for  the  rest 
of  the  Protectorate  in  Jersey.  Another  member  of  what 
may  be  called  the  religious  opposition  in  the  army  was 
Coumel  Nathaniel  Rich,  who  was  deprived  (STtlle  command 
ofhis  r^ment  in  1655  and  was  for  some  time  imprisoned* 
^^ich  was  rather  an  Anabaptist  than  a  Fifth  Monarchy 
man,  but  practically  the  views  of  the  two  sects  did  not  differ 
much,  however  distmct  they  might  be  in  theory.'  Some,  like 
Harrison,  belonged  to  both  sects,  and  the  dividing  line 
between  the  two  was  not  clearly  drawn  either  in  politics  or 
religion.  Many  Anabaptist  officers,  therefore,  shared  the 
fate  of  th^JPifth  Monarchy  men,  though  others  remained  in 
tbe  service,  j  A  pamphlet  published  m  1655  asserted  that 
Cromwell  had  avowed  his  intention  of  turning  all  Anabaptists 
out  of  the  army.  Queries  Jbr  his  Highness  to  answer  to  his 
own  conscience  is  its  titfe.  \  Its  author  addresses  tbe  Protector 
thus:  ^^The  way  you  iil^d  to  take  to  bring  about  this 
design  is  twofold,  (1)  To  purge  the  ar^iy  of  the  Anabaptists. 
(S)  To  do  it  by  degrees.  But,  O  Oliver,  is  this  thy  design  ? 
And  is  this  the  way  to  be  rid  of  the  Anabaptists  ?    And  is 

1  See  the  life  of  Thomas  Harrison  in  the  Dictionary  of  NoHonal  Biography ^  and 
that  of  Robert  Overton  in  the  same  work. 

'  On  Samuel  Oates,  see  Tkurloe  Papers,  iii.,  29,  and  Scotland  and  the  Protector- 
ate^  p.  241.  Oates  had  been  denounced  to  Parliament  for  his  heresies  in  1647  \f)li 
Parliamentary  History,  zvi.,  40a),  and  is  also  often  mentioned  bjr  Edwards  in  his 
Gangrana. 

'  A  life  of  Rich  is  contained  in  the  Dictionasy  ofNoHomal  Biogra^y, 
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this  the  reason  because  they  hinder  the  reforming  the  tilings 
amiss  in  the  Church  ?  I  confess,  they  have  been  enemies  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church ;  and  so  were  you,  when  you  were 
at  Dunbar  in  Scotland,  or  at  least  you  seemed  to  be  so  by 

your  words  and  actions ;  fpr  J9P  *^P^^fi  fli?  P""*  ^nffppfind'*"^y 
as  any  of  us  all  then,  and  made  this  an  argument  why  we 
should  fight  stoutly,  because  we  had  the  prayers  of  the 
Independent  and  Baptist  Churches.  So  highly  cud  you  seem 
to  love  the  Anabaptists  then,  that  you  did  not  only  invite 
them  into  the  army  but  entertain  them  in  your  family ;  but 
it  seems  the  case  is  altered.  But  do  not  deceive  yourself  nor 
let  the  priests  deceive  you ;  for  the  Anabaptists  are  men  that 
will  not  be  shuffled  out  of  their  birthrights  as  freebom  people 
of  England." 

A  rew  Queries  followed : — 

**  Whetner  the  Anabaptists  did  not  come  more  justly  into 
their  employment  in  the  army  than  you  came  into  the  seat  of 
government  ? 

^*  Whether  an  hundred  of  the  old  Anabaptists  such  as 
marched  under  your  command  in  '48,  '49,  '60,  etc.,  be  not  as 
good  as  SOO  of  your  new  courtiers,  if  you  were  in  such  a 
condition  as  you  were  at  Dunbar?"^ 

The  report  was  not  true.  The  Protector  was  more  anxious 
to  keep  tne  Anabaptists  in  the  army  than  to  turn  them  out.' 
Any  Anabaptist  who  was  obedient  to  authority  kept  his 
commission  without  difficulty.  In  Ireland,  for  instance,  the 
Anabaptist  section  amongst  the  officers  continually  opposed 
and  intrigued  affainst  Henry  Cromwell's  government,  but 
they  were  treated  with  great  tenderness  by  the  Protector. 
Henry  Cromwell  continually  complained  that  they  found  too 
much  support  from  his  &ther.  **Time  and  patience,"  said 
the  Protector,  ^*  may  work  them  to  a  better  nrame  of  spirit, 
and  bring  them  to  see  that  which,  for  the  present,  seems  to 
be  hid  from  them ;  especially  if  the^  see  your  moderation  and 
love  towards  them.  ..."    ^^  I  think,"  he  added  in  another 

^  TAurloe  Papers^  iiL ,  150. 

*The  pamphlet  is  also  entitled  A  short  Discovery  qf  his  Highness  the  Lord 
Protector's  Intentions  touching  the  Anatomists  in  the  Army.  Cromwell  was 
alleged  to  have  revealed  his  views  in  a  conversation  with  Lord  Tweeddale,  bat 
that  person  denied  that  any  such  discourse  took  place,  and  his  denial  was  published 
in  the  newspapers  (see  Mercurius  Politicns,  nth  to  xSth  October,  1655). 
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letter,  ^  the  Anabaptists  are  to  blame  in  not  being  pleased 
with  you.  That's  their  fault.  It  will  not  reach  you  while 
you  with  singleness  of  heart  make  the  glory  of  the  Lord  your 
aim.  .  .  .  Take  heed  of  making  it  a  business  to  be  too 
hard  for  the  men  who  contest  with  you."^  When  Henry 
cashiered  an  Anabaptist,  a  lieutenant-colonel,  for  speaking 
words  against  his  father,  the  Protector  urged  his  son  to  ^Met 
the  poor  man  be  handsomely  restored".  He  added,  ^^I 
would  not  believe  two  carnal  men  against  one  such  protesting 
innooency,  it  being  in  a  case  concerning  myself  where  it  is  in 
mypower  to  pardon  without  injustice".* 

Tnus,  though  the  number  of  Anabaptist  officers  was  greatly 
diminished  during  the  early  part  of  the  Protectorate,  a  con- 
BidprHble  number  still  renialiied  in  the  army. 
Lln^  Scotland  the  progress  of  another  sect  caused  Monck 
some^  alarm,  namely,  ,^e  Quakers.  George  Fox's  account 
of  his  journey  to  Scotland  says  that^e  converted  many 
officers  and  soldiers  to  his  principles.^  1  ^^  I  think,"  wrote 
Monck  to  the  Protector,  "  they  will  prove  a  vary  dangerous 
people  should  they  increase  in  your  army,  and  be  neither 
fit  to  command  nor  obey,  but  ready  to  make  a  distraction 
in  the  army  and  a  mutiny  upon  every  slight  occasion." 
Monck's  officers  made  similar  complaints  to  their  general. 
^^  I.  fear»"  wrote  Major  Richardson,  ^^  these  people's  principle 
will  not  allow  them  to  fight,  if  we  stand  in  need^^though 
it  does  to  receive  pay.*^  Colonel  Daniel  represented  tluit 
Quakerism  was  subversive  of  all  discipline,  and  quoted  the 
case  of  his  own  captain-lieutenant,  Davenport : — 

**My  Captain-Lieutenant  is  much  confirmed  in  his  prin- 
.dples  of  quakeing,  makeing  all  the  soldiers  his  equalls 
(according  to  the  Levellers  strayne)  that  I  dare  say  in  [a] 
short  time  his  ijrinc^iles  in  the  army  shall  be  th^root  of 
disobedience.  j^iu-Xaid,  the  whole  world  is  {fpYSJ:n^4  hy 
superiority  and  distance  in  relations,  and  when  that's  tal^en 
away,   unavoydably  anarchy   is   ushered   in!^  The  man  is 

^  Carlyle,  CromweU,  Letters  ccvii.  and  ccviii. 

'  English  Historical  Review^  April,  1901,  p.  345. 

^Journal  ofGtorgt  Fax,  pp.  072,  276-79. 

^Scotland  and  the  Protectorate,  pp.  550,  35a;  Thurloe  Papers,  vi.,  136,  145, 
i6a,  167,  208,  2x5,  241. 
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growne  soe  besotted  with  his  notions  that  one  may  as  well 
speake  to  the  walls  as  to  him ;  and  I  speake  it  from  my 
heart,  his  present  condition  is  the  occasion  of  great  trouble 
to  mee.  Hee  hath  been  under  my  command  almost  fowerteen 
yeaxgs^  and  hitherto^  demeaned  nimself(^  in  good  order,  and 
many  of  these  whimsyes  I  have  kept  him  from,  but  now  there's 
no  speakeing  to  him,  and  I  doe  professe  I  am  aifraid  least 
by  the  spreading  of  these  humours  the  publique  suffer,  for 
they  are  a  very  uncertayne  generation  to  execute  commaunds, 
and  liberty  with  equallity  is  so  pleasing  to  ignorance  that 
proselytes  will  be  dayly  brought  in,  and  any  rationall  person 
that  speakes  or  acts  against  iv,sh£Jl.be«cen9Ured  as  proud,  or 
a^'dlsuirber  of  liberty,  and  when  I.  thiukp  nf  thp  Trf^veUing^^ 
d^glg^e  thai  bad  lil^  to  have  tocaa  the  anny  to  pieces,  it 
maktt  maa.  mooa  hold  U>  give  my  opinion  that  these  thinges 
be  curbed  in  time ;  otherwise,  wherever  this  principle  remaynes 
iliere  will  bee  great  factions,  which  I  shall  counterplot  and 
discourage  in  my  regiments,  and  will  cast  all  the  water  I  can 
upon  it.  '^ere  was  one  examgle  last  ds^..  ^hei)  he  came  to 
SJLJflbBSton ;  j^^  came  ULms^re  then  or(iuw>*y  manner  to  i 
ti^e  soldiers  of  my  company,  and  asking  tliem  how  they  did,  \ 
anHThe  men  doeing  their  duty  by  holding  off  their  hats,  he   '.  ^ 

ut  them  on,  he  e3q)ected  no  such  thing  fr 
theoi.     IV^Lord^  this  may  seeme  to  bee  a  small  thing,  but 

I 
\ 


bade  them  put  them  on,  he  e3q)ected  no  such  thing  from  ^1  ^  ±f 
theoi.     IV^Lord^  this  may  seeme  to  bee  a  small  thing,  but      ' 
thq:e  lyes  more  in  the  bosome  of  it  then  every  one  thinkes,   j 
an^Qhough  it's  good  to  bee  humble,  yet  humility  would  be 


known  by  the  demonstration  thereof,  a^d  where«^l  are 
equalls  I  expect  little  obedience  ia  govemmejutv*'  ^    •• 

When  Davenport  was  brought  before  Monck  he  remained 
film  to  hi&  principles,  refused  to  take  off  his  hat,  and.  'i  theed  " 
and  ^^thoud"  his  commander-in-chief.'  Not  unnaturally,  he 
was  seuttiocecl  to  be  cashiered.  Half  a  dozen  .other  ofljcers  of 
the  same  sect  shared  his  fate,  and  alT  the  regiments  in  Scot- 
land  wife  dunhgTEe  course  of  1667  thoroughly  purged  of 
(fakers. 

AnoTher  class  of  persons  not  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
army — ^for  they  can  hardly  be  caJled  a  sect — were  the  Anti- 

y^oiiand  amd  the  Protectorate,  p.  362.    The  letter  is  dated  z6th  July,  1657. 
\^iarke  Papers,  ui.»  12a ;  Jommal  of  George  Pox,  p*  v^ 
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nomians.  Aooordinff  to  Edwards  in  his  Ganffrcsnoj  speaking 
of  1646  and  1646,  the  armj  was  full  of  Antmomians  of  the 
worst  type,  and  Baxter  says  much  the  same.  ^*You  do 
them  wronff:  it  is  not  so/'  said  Colonel  Purefoy,  when 
Baxter  said  something  of  this  kind  in  his  presence.  **  If 
Noll  Cromwell  should  hear  any  soldier  speak  but  sudi  a 
word  he  would  cleave  his  crown."  ^  Though  there  were 
some  Antinomians  in  the  army  then  and  afterwards,  they  were 
sooner  or  later  expelled  from  its  ranks.  Many  of  them 
were  obnoxious  to  military  justice  for  their  immorality, 
apart  from  their  doctrinal  views.  Some  were  blasphemers, 
others  evil  speakers,  others  **  persons  of  loose  conversation  ". 
**  The  discipline  of  the  army  was  such,"^  asserted  Cromwell, 
^  that  a  man  would  not  be  suffered  to  remain  there,  of  whom 
we  could  take  notice  he  was  guilty  of  such  practices  as  that."  ^ 

There  are  several  cases,  however,  in  which  officers  were 
cashiered,  not  for  acts,  but  for  opinions,  for  holding  religious 
views  which  were  immoral  or  were  judged  to  lead  to  immor- 
ally. In  1660  Fairfax  issued  a  commission  for  the  trial 
of  Lieutenant  Jackson,  an  officer  of  the  garrison  of  Berwick, 
for  holding  divers  dangerous  and  unsound  opinions.  The 
information  begins  by  stating  that  Jackson  had  expressed 
himself  in  favour  of  communism,  pantheism  and  other 
heresies,  and  concludes  with  the  statement  that  he  had 
asserted  that  he  was  as  perfect  now  as  ever  he  should  be.' 

A  curious  contrast  to  Jackson's  case  is  that  of  Francis 
Freeman,  the  captain  of  dragoons,  whom  Colonel  Okey  drove 
out  of  his  r^ment  because  he  disliked  his  theological  views.^ 
Freeman  was  not  a  vulgar  atheist  like  Jackson,  but  a  mystic. 
His  creed  eludes  definition,  though  he  sets  it  forth  at  length. 
He  was  neither  Presbyterian  nor  Independent,  Anabaptist 
nor  Seeker.  In  the  lan^uaee  of  the  time,  he  was  one  of  those 
who  had  passed  through  all  forms,  and  was  above  all  forms, 
and  above  all  ordinances;  whose  religion  was  not  made  up 
of  laws  and  duties,  but  all  exaltation  and  inward  bliss.  **  For 
such,''  he  said,  ^  all  external  forms  of  duties  and  performances 
are  turned  into  praises  and  thanksgivings.     Now  there  is 

1  Rtliquui  Baxierianm,  p.  5x  \  Carlyle,  CramwiU^  Speech  iv. 

*See  Appendix  K  for  the  text  of  the  charge.       ^See  p.  307,  anU^ 
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nothing  but  mirth  in  them,  there  is  a  continual  singing  of 
birds  in  them,  chirping  sweetly,  in  a  sweet  harmony  of  soul- 
ravishing  delightful  music."  * 

Imagine  sudi  a  man  as  this,  called  upon  by  an  unsympa- 
thetic colonel  to  explain  his  theological  views,  put  through 
a  series  of  questions,  asked  his  opinion  on  the  value  of  ordin- 
ances and  on  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  answering  his 
examiners  lucidly  and  patiently,  but  perfectly  unintelligible 
all  the  time  to  the  orthodox  every-day  Puritan,  until  the 
exasperated  colonel  denounces  him  as  a  dangerous  man, 
swears  to  root  him  out  of  the  r^ment,  and  finally  succeeds 
in  doing  so ! 

Still  more  curious,  however,  is  the  account  of  the  reasons 
which  led  Cromwell  to  cashier  a  captain  in  his  own  r^ment 
during  the  campaign  in  Scotlana.  A  news-letter,  dated 
Gla^w,  12th  October,  1650,  narrates  it  thus: — * 

^  This  night  his  Excellency  with  the  Major  Grenerall,  Lieut. 
Greneral],  Commissary-Generall  Whalley,  Col.  Thomlinson,  Col. 
Monck,  Col.  Twisleton,  Col.  Okey,  Major  Knight  and  some 
other  officers  had  a  longe  and  serious  discourse  about  the 
businesse  of  cashiering  Capt.  Covell.  His  Excellency  related 
how  that  bee  observed  upon  his  coming  into  Scotland,  that 
the  said  troope  was  one  of  the  worst  m  all  that  regiment, 
nay  the  thinnest  in  all  the  army,  that  bee  then  feared  there 
was  some  ill  or  miscarriage  in  the  captaine,  that  afterwards 
at  Dunbarre  uppon  the  day  of  Humiliation  Major  Knight  and 
some  others  were  complayning  of  the  great  profaneness  and 
blasphemies  that  were  in  some  troopes,  that  Lieut.  Empson 
did  hint  something  in  relation  to  Capt.  Covell,  notwithstand- 
ing which  hee  tooke  no  notice  of  it,  till  afterwards  Capt. 
Packer  came  to  him  and  told  him  of  the  desperate  opinions 
broached  by  Capt.  Covell,  that  thereupon  his  Excellency  sent 
for  the  said  captaine  and  at  Musleborough  admonished  him 
to  walke  more  cautiously,  told  him  that  hee  was  sensible  of 
his  pride  and  his  self-conceitednesse,  which  hee  feared  did 
him  much  hurt.  That  Captain  Covell  denied  all  the  said 
tenents,  and  made  a  cleare  confession  of  his  faith,  which  gave 

^  Light  Vanquishing  DarkfusSt  or  a  VindicaHan  of  some  truths formirfydeciartd. 
By  Captain  Francis  Freeman,  a  late  memier  of  the  army^  1650,  410. 

a  Clarhe  MSS.,  in  Worcester  College  Library. 
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the  Generall  that  satisfaction  that  hee  bid  him  goe  to  his 
charge,  and  that  hee  should  bee  willing  to  shew  him  any 
favour  or  respect  that  lay  in  his  power.     After  this  Capt. 
Packer  acquainted  his  Excellency  tnat  the  said  Capt.  Covell 
had  asserted  his  vaine  opinions  to  the  troope  with  more 
confidence  then  before,  and  that  openly,  which  was  attested 
alsoe  by  Major  Browne  and  others,  whereuppon  hee  told 
Capt.  Covell  that  hee  should  not  any  longer  command  the 
troope;    that  notwithstanding  hee  round  him  at  the  last 
randezvous  at  the  head    of   the  troope,   whereuppon   hee 
cashi.ered  [him]  himselfe  for  a  terrour  imto  others  from  hold- 
ing out  blasphemous  tenents.     That  hee  would  at  any  time 
have  that  linerty  to  rinhifr  anyone  4Uit.  of  iu&  xi^giment  as 
longe  as  hee  was  Generall,  and  that  hee  would  make  that 
cQudition  with  his  officers.     That  hee  had  done  it  when  hee 
was  in  lesse  power.     That  hee  would  do  it  in  opposition  to 
the  Levellers  who  complained  that  thinges  were  ^one  arbi- 
trarily, and  that  thev  should  see  h^  had  that  power.*' 

The  newspapers  add  further  details  on  the  nature  of  Covell's 

offences.     He  was  a  few  days  later  tried  by  a  court-martial 

and  sentenced  to  be  cashiered.     The  cause  of  his  cashiering 

says  one  "  was  his  denying  the  divinity  of  Christ  **.     He  had 

also  said  ^^that  sin  was  no  sin,  etc.,    which  was  sweeping, 

though  somewhat  vague.      His  sentence  was  based  **upon 

the  general  article  [in  the  Articles  of  War]  for  speaking 

words  tending  to  the  dishonour  of  Grod,  deromtioh  of  the 

^^istian  religion,  to  breach  of  civil  society,  and  the  scandal 

x}f  the  army  ".^ 

I      It  may  be  said,  then,  that  absolute  freedom  of  religii 

f  no  more  existed  in  the  Puritan  army  than  it  did  in  the 

I  Puritan  state.      In  each  there  were  limits  set  to  the  pro- 

'.  pagation  or  the  open  profession  of  opinion,  and  a  distinction 

was  made  between  errors  which  weca  wgaidfld  aa  ^^  tolerable  ^ 

land  those  regaided  as  ^^intolerable''. 

'^Mercurius  PolUicuSt  X650,  pp.  337,  361,  375.    Some  of  the  papers  give  this 
officer's  name  as  "  Cofield". 
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CHAPTER  XIV 
POUTICS  IN  THE  ARMY 

IN  describing  most  armies  it  would  hardly  be  necessary 
to  devote  special  chapters  to  their  religion  and  their 
politics.  The  Cromwellian  army,  however,  was  not^an  ordin- 
ary aony.  \L  was  a  national  army  in'  sb^far  as  it  repres^ted 
£Qgl^ljg^  in  its  dealing  with  foreign  States  and  dependent 
^jgmnuoities.  In  another  sense  it  was  not  a  national  army, 
fwitwas  not  drawn  indifferently  from  every  party  and 
every  sect  in  the  nation,  but  represented  the  particular 
sect  and  the  particular  party  which  had  gained  the^  upper 
baiu^^iQ  tbe  Civil  Wars.  It  possessed  in  consequence  a  very 
definite  set  of  opinions  both  in  religion  and  politics,  and 
exerted  a  distinct  and  a  continuous  influence  upon  the  life  of 
England  from  1647  to  1660.  The  result  of  its  intervention 
in  domestic  politics  is  part  of  the  general  history  of  the 
country  during  that  penod.  The  nature  and  the  source  of 
the  ideas  which  inspired  its  action  fall  within  the  province 
of  writers  on  political  theory  rather  than  in  that  of  the 
military  historian.  What  the  latter  has  to  consider  is  the 
method  in  which  the  opinions  of  the  army  found  public 
expression,  and  the  development  of  the  organs  through 
which  they  were  expressed.  The  history  of  the  politiod 
organisation  of  the  army  is  therefore  the  main  subject  of  this 
chapter. 

Tlie  political  history  of  the  army  b€^;ins  in  1647.  ^Before 
that  date  it  made  no  attejppt  to  influwce  the  policy  of  the 
Parli^pqiiept.  The  vfews  of  officers  and  men  were  those  of  the 
authority  whoni  they  served,  and  iflBey  petitioned  it  was 
o^y  to  ask  that  Iheir  wants  might  be  supplied  and  the  war 
mofe  vigorously  prosecuted.  Yet  temptations  to  interven- 
tion wei-e  not  wanting.     In  August,  164S,  the  leaders  of  the 
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House  of  Lords  sought  to  enlist  the  support  of  Essex  against 
the  war  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  secure   by 
his  aid  tne  passing  of  peace-propositions  which  would   have 
amounted  to  a  capitulation  on  the  part  of  the  Parliament. 
But  Essex  knew  his  duty  too  weU  to  lend  himself  and   his 
army  to  the  intrigues  of  one  section  of  the  Parliamentarians 
a^amst  another,  and  answered  by  a  blunt  refusal.     In  June, 
1644,  while  the  armies  of  Leven,  Fairfax,  and  Manchester 
were  besieging  York,  Sir  Henry  Vane  tried  to  procure  the 
assent  of  the  three  generals  to  a  scheme  for  deposing  Charles 
the  First  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  the  Elector  Palatine,  but 
all  three  refused. 

The  risk  of  miUtary  interference  in  politics  be^an  when 
t)ie  several  armies  in  the  pay  of  the  Parliament  D€gan  to 
represent  distinct  creeds  and  different  varieties  of  political 
opinion.     About  the  end  of  1644  there  were  visible  signs  of 
that  danger.    The  Scottish  Commissioners  in  England,  and 
their  friends  in  Parliament  and  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
looked  upon  the  Scottish  army  under  Leven  as  an  instru- 
ment to  be  used  for  the  establishment  of  Presbyterianism 
in  England  and  the  suppression  of  schism.     Robert  Baillie  in 
his  letters  avowed  the  nope  that  it  would  '^  ruin  both  the 
malignant  party  and  the  sectaries^.     If  it  was  strong  and 
victorious,  it  would  ^'  keep  all  here  in  Church  and  State  right 
according  to  our  mind".  .  .  .  *^  We  would  regain  this  people's 
heart,  and  do  with  all  sectaries  and  all  things  else  what  we 
would."  ^      In  like  mcmner  the  rising  Indqiciirfiwtt;  pt|ty 
regarded  the  army  of  the  Eastern  Association  as  a  weapon 
providentially  for^d  for  the  defence  of  liberty  of  conscience. 
Cromwell  boldly  declared  to  the  Earl  of  M€tnchester  that  seeing 
the  way  the  Scots  behaved  in  pressing  for  the  imposition  of 
their  ecclesiastical  discipline  upon  England,  ^^he  could  as 
soon  draw  his  sword  against  them  as  aganist  any  in  the  King's 
army  ".     He  confessed  too  that  he  desired  to  have  none  but 
Independents  in  Manchester's  army,  so  that  '^  in  case  there 
should  be  propositions  for  peace,  or  any  conclusion  of  peace, 
such  as  might  not  stand  with  those  ends  honest  men  should 
aim  at,  this  army  might  prevent  such  a  mischief".' 

1  BaUlie,  LttUrs,  cd.  Laing,  ii.,  a68.  974.  993.        ^CamdtH  Misuliany,  toL  viii. 
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The  crisis  passed  away.  Whilst  the  Kiiu;  was  unoonquered 
his  opponents  oould  not  afford  to  turn  their  arms  against 
each  other,  whatever  their  mutual  provocations  might  be. 
For  the  same  reason  the  New  Model  army  during  the  first 
two  years  or  eighteen  months  of  its  life,  abstaineq  from  any 
dire^.  intecYfintlOQ.  in  political  questions.  Besides  this,  at 
the  beginning  it  was  not  tlie  bodog^oam  may  whifh  it 
subsequently  became.^  Time  and  companionship  in  arms 
worked  for  unity  and  unanimity.  As  the  adherents  of  inde- 
pendency were  numerous,  powerful,  and  zealous,  the  whole 
army  became  permeated  with  their  ideas,  and  the  majority 
of  officers  and  men  adopted  their  way  of  thinking.  ^Tb&  ^ 
progress  of  independency,  meant  the  qpread  of  dempCTatic 
principles,  for  *'  Cnurch-<lemocrafy"  led  by  a  natural  sequence 
to  '^  State-democracy  '^  Thus  agreement  in  politics  accom- 
panied agreement  in  religion,  and  by  1647  sufficient  community^ 
of  ideas  existed  to  form  a  basis  for  joint  action  in  public  affairs.. 
Moreover  in  the  minds  of  many  members  of  the  army  victory 
had  fostered  the  belief  that  they  had  a  mission  to  fulfil  in 
the  settlement  which  must  follow  the  war.  ^*  TJx^y  plainly 
showed  me,"  says  RaTtfr,  '^  that  they  JhoiU^t  Goas  jypvi- 
dence  would  cast  the  trust  of  religion  and  the  kingdom  upon 
them  as  conquerors.**'  TTie  desire  to  intervene  might  never 
have  ripened  into  action,  the  soldiers  might  have  laid  down 
their  arms  first  and  turned  politicians  afterwards,  but  for 
the  unwisdom  of  the  Parliamentary  leaders.  As  it  was,  the  \ 
unfairness  of  their  scheme  of  disbanding  the  army  roused  an  | 
moposition  which  thak  pawiitrncr  oonverted  into  a  revojt.  i 
They  supplied  a  grievance  which  touched  every  man  in  the 
ranks,  ana  created  unanimity ;  an  opportunity  which  fired  the 
hopes  of  the  dreamer  and  woke  the  ambition  of  the  self-seeker.  * 

Ai^aoMi  M  thft^  revolt  of  tht  airoy  topk  piaoe  its  leaden 
^ere  obliged  to  devise  some  machinery  by  means  of  which  its 
opinioa  might  be  correctly  ascertained  and  formally  expressed. 
rnie  elements  6f  this  machinery  lay  ready  to  hand.  In  the 
^Pliofih-^  l^T^  when  the  Parliamentai^  leaders  jwere  en- 
deavouring to  persuade  the  army  to  disband  and  to  take 
service  for  th^  reconquest  of  Ireland,  their  propositions  were 

^  See  pp.  3i7-3»i.  ^  ^JltHqmm  Baxttriamm,  p.  51. 
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laid  before  gatherinffs  of  oiRoers,  and  these  gatherings  claimed 
the  jdgbt.jto  speak  tor  the  army.     These  assemblages  are  in- 
differently  described  as  "a  Convention  of  Officers^  or  "a 
Council  ^War?.^     The  distinction  belweien  the  two  is  not 
apparent.      At  both  officers  of  all  ranks  down  to  quarter- 
Tiflsti^rBt  and  ensigns  were  present.*"    When  the t!&niifiissioners 
of  the  Parliament  came  to  the  headquarters  at  Saffix>n  Walden 
on  15th  April,  1647,  about  two  hundred  officers  were  collected 
to  meet  them.     When  Major-Greneral  Skippon  and  other 
commissioners  camis  a  month  later  there  were  ^  not  above  SO 
officers  of  horse,  and  about  150  of  foot".^     It  is  probable 
that  these  ^^conventions"  represented   the  old  ^Council  of 
War  reinforced  by  the  addition   of  the   subalterns,  which 
would  account  for  then-  keeping  the  old  name. 
4   Meanwhile  the  private  soldiers,  thinkuagttbfiUi^lPicers  slack 
in  copfesenling  their  grievances,  and  determined  to  make  their 
views  on  the  subject  Known,  were  meeting  and  choosing  re- 
\  presentalives.     At  the  end  of  April,  1647,  eight  laments 
dcew  up  a  letter  to  their  generals.     The  troopers  who  pre- 
sented it  confessed  on  examination  that  the  letter  ^' was  drawn 
up  first  at  a  rendezvous  of  several  of  those  regiments  and 
anerwards  they  had  meetings  about  it  by  agents  from  each 
regiment"/    Next  month  the  foot  followed  the  example  of 
the  horse.     ^  The  committee  of  troopers  met  at  St.  Edmunds- 
bury,  and  the  foot,  who  chose  two  out  of  every  company, 
seat  them  to  confer  with  the  troopers,  and  every  foot  soldier 
gave  fourpence  apiece  towards  defrajring  the  charges  of  that 
meeting."  *   The  third  step  which  follow^  almost  immediately 
was  the  election  of  a  smaller  body  representing  the  privates 
of  the  whole  army  both  horse  and  foot.      In  the  /^  Solemn 
Engagement  of  thcLArmy,"  of  5th  June,  1647,  it  is  declared 
"that  the  soldiers  finding  their  petition'  tOTheir  general  sup- 

Eressed  by  Parliament,  and  their  officers  proceeded  against 
y  it  for  taking  their  part,  "  were  enforced  to  an  unusual 
(but  in  that  case  necessary)  way  of  correspondence  and  agree- 
ment amongst  themselves,  to  choose  out  of  the  several  troops 

»«         ^  See  the  Book  of  Army  Declarations,  etc,  published  by  Matthew  Simmons  in 
Sept,  1647  (164  pp.,  4to),  pp.  2,  17. 

h(Hd.,  pp.  15,  2a  '  Clarke  Papers,  i.,  7,  29 ;  </.  pp.  108,  iii. 

^  *  Clarke  Fapers,  i.,  430 ;  Rnshworth,  vi..  474.  ^  Rushworth,  vi.,  485. 
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and  companies  several  men,  and  those  out  of  the  whole  num- 
hler,  to  cnoose  two  or  more  for  each  regiment,  to  act  in  the 
n^KOj^^gn^behalf  of  the  whole  soldiery  of  the  respective  troops 
a^id  companies*^.^  These  representatives  were  the  famous  «1^ 
^  Agj.tators^'^  w^ch  word  meant  simply  |igents,l  and  had^ 
none  of  the  sinister  significance  which  modem  usage  has 
given  it. 

The  final  step  was  the  fusion  of  the  body  representing  the 
soldiers  with  the  body  representing  the  officers.  The  refusal 
of  the  army  to  disband,  the  seizure  of  the  King  by  Comet 
Joyce,  and  the  decision  of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  to  throw  in 
their  lot  with  the  army  against  the  Parliament,  and  to  secure 
tly^  redress  of  their  grievances  and  the  settlement  of  the 
nation  by  force,  if  force  was  needed,  necessitated  the  estab- 
lishment of  some  body  qualified  to  direct  the  public  action 
of  the  army.  The  result  was  the  erection  of  the  **  General 
Counc^  of  the  Aj^ny  ".  This  was  defined  in  the  *^  Engagement " 
of -6th  JiMw  ag  *^A  Council  to  consist  of  those  general  oAicers 
of.  tb&  9V^y  (who   have  concurred  with  the  army  in  the 

E remises)  with  two  commission  officers  and  two  soldiers  to 
e  chosen  for  each  regiment,  who  have  concurred  and  shall 
concur  with  us  in  the  premises  and  in  this  agreement ".  They 
were  to  meet  in  council  ^^  when  they  shall  be  thereunto  called 
by  the  general  ".^  The  army  at  the  same  time  took  a  solemn 
me^im  tnat*it  would  not  ^'  willingly  disband  or  divide,  or  suffer 
itself  to  be  disbanded  or  divided,"  until  it  obtained  satisfaction 
for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future.  The  Council  was  to 
determiiie  ,on  behalf  of  the  army  when  these  conditions  were 
fulfiUed.^ 


1  Engagement  of  the  Army,  5th  June,  1647  ;  Simmons,  BaoA  of  Army  Declara* 
HSftr, 

t  'liie  advantages  of  this  union  were  obvious.  It  secured  a  certain  amount  of 
unflnimity  in  the  army  and  put  a  stop  to  the  separate  and  independent  action  of 
the  Agitators.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  dated  17th  July,  1647,  shows 
that  these  results  were  attained : — 

"  Yesterday  there  was  a  great  Council!  of  Warre  call'd,  it  held  till  12  a  clock 
at  night,  consisted  of  above  100  Officers,  besides  Agitators,  who  now  in  prudence 
we  admitt  to  debate ;  and  it  is  not  more  than  necessary  they  should  be,  considering 
the  influence  they  have  upon  the  souldiers,  and  the  officer  we  hope  hath  such 
interest  in  them,  as  if  any  of  more  fierce  disposition  amongst  them  moderate  not 
their  reason,  the  officers  can  command  it ;  and  I  assure  you,  it  is  the  singularest 

23 
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The  demand  for  security  for  the  future  necessarily  led  to 
direct  interference  in  the  political  settlement  of  the  lunsdom. 
For  the  soldiers  held  that  they  could  not  be  secure  if  the 
King  was  restored  to  his  authority  without  proper  restrictions, 
or  the  Parliament  left  in  possession  of  the  unlimited  powers 
it  had  abused.  **  All  wise  men  may  see,"  declared  the  army, 
**  that  Parliament  privileges  as  well  as  royal  prerogative  may 
be  perverted  or  abused  to  the  destruction  of  those  greater 
ends  for  whose  protection  and  preservation  they  were  intended, 
to  wit,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people  and  the  safety 
of  the  whole."  ^  X^is  distrust  of  an  unlimited  Parliament, 
which  is  easily  explained  by  the  circumstances  of  the  moment, 
is  the  key  to  the  political  history  of  the  army. 

To  justify  the  claim  to  be  heard  in  the  settlement  of  the 
kingdom  the  army  argued  that  it  was  not  like  other'  armies. 
**  We  were  not  a  mere  mercenary  army,  hired  to  serve  any 
arbitrary  power  of  state,  but  called  forth  and  conjured  by 
the  several  declarations  of  Parliament,  to  the  defence  of  our 
own  and  the  people's  just  rights  and  liberties."*  "As  Eng- 
lishmen," added  another  of  their  manifestoes,  "  and  surely  our 
being  soldiers  hath  not  stript  us  of  that  interest,  though  our 
malicious  enemies  would  have  it  so,  we  desire  a  settlement  of 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom  and  the  liberties  of  the  subject, 
according  to  the  votes  and  declarations  of  Parliament ;  which, 
before  we  took  up  arms,  were  by^the  Parliament  used  as 
arguments  and  inducements  to  invite  us  and  divers  of  our 
dear  friends  out ;  some  of  which  have  lost  their  lives  in  this 
war;  which  being  by  God's  blessing  finished,  we  think  we 
have  as  much  right  to  demand  and  desire  to  see  a  happy 


part  of  wisdom  in  the  General  and  the  officers  so  to  cany  themselves  considering 
the  present  temper  of  the  Army,  so  as  to  be  unanimous  in  CounciUs,  including 
the  new  persons  into  their  number.  It  keeps  a  good  accord,  and  obtains  ready 
obedience,  for  to  this  hour  never  any  troop  or  company  yet  mutiny* d,  and  if  a  man 
consider  the  alterations  of  officers  that  are  now  admitted,  and  interests  of  officers 
that  are  gone,  it  is  the  greatest  wonder,  that  there  is  unanimity  still."  It  was  de- 
bated, the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  whether  the  army  should  not  march  neaxv  to 
London.  ' '  Tho'  this  was  much  prest  with  reasons  and  earnestness  by  the  Agitators, 
^et  the  General!  and  the  Officers  after  many  hours  debate  so  satisfyed  them  with 
Urguments  and  reasons  to  the  contrary,  that  they  subnutted  it  to  the  General  and 
pmcers,  no  man  gainsaying  it "  {CiarJke  Papers,  1 ,  9x5). 

^  Army  Remonstrance  of  ayd  June,  1647. 

*A  Representation  of  the  Army,  etc.,  Old  Parliamentary  History,  xv.,  459. 
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settlement,  as  we  have  to  our  money  and  the  other  common 
interest  of  soldiers,  which  we  have  insisted  upon."  ^ 

The  best  justification  of  the  conduct  of  the  army,  however, 
c|id  not  lie  in  these  arguments  and  distinctions,  but  in  the 
danger  of  a  new  Civil  War  in  case  the  Presbyterian  leaders  in 
Parliament  were  allowed  to  cany  out  their  plans.^  As  it 
was,  after  nearly  two  months  spent  in  abortive  negotiations 
between  the  army  and  the  ParUament,  the  army  occupied  Lon- 
don and  drove  the  Presbyterian  leaders  into  exile.  Just  before 
it  occupied  London  (1st  August,  1647)  the  army  published 
its  ff^yh'*'"^  for  the  settlement  of  the  kingdom.  The  ^'  Heads 
of.  the  Proposals  of  the  Army,"  as  the  scheme  was  termed,  was 
in  the  main  the  work  of  Commissary-General  Ireton,  but  it 
had  been  revised  by  a  committee  of  the  Council  of  the  Army, 
and  accepted  by  uie  Council  itself.  As  its  title  showed,  it 
was  not  the  draught  of  a  new  constitution  to  be  imposed 
by  the  army  upon  the  nation,  but  a  series  of  propositions 
meant  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  negotiations  and  to  show  the 
nation  what  kind  of  settlement  the  army  desired.  Its  chief 
characteristic  was  that  it  aimed  at  permanently  limiting  not 
only  the  power  of  the  King  but  also  the  power  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  therefore  it  naturally  failed  to  commend  itself  to 
either.* 

During  the  autumn  of  1647  a  serious  division  of  opinion 
began  to  reveal  itself  in  the  army.  The  Agitators,  ana  many 
of  the  inferior  offioers,  were  far  more  democratic  in  their  views 
than  their  leaders.  The  ^^  Heads  of  the  Proposals  "  embodied 
a  plan  for  making  Parliament  more  truly  representative  by  a 
moderate  extension  of  the  franchise  and  a  redistribution  of 
seats  on  a  more  equitable  basis.  The  democratic  party  both 
within  and  without  the  army  demanded  manhood  suffrage. 
At  the  same  time  there  were  loud  complaints  not  only  against 
the  policy  pursued  by  the  military  leaders  in  the  negotiations 
with  Ein£  and  Parliament,  but  against  the  predominant  in- 
fluence they,  and  the  superior  officers  in  general,  exercised  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  army.    The  General's  Council  of  War 

!  Old  Parliamentary  History,  xv.^  43a.  From  the  Letter  to  the  City,  xoth 
June,  1647,  which  Carlyle,  probably  with  justice,  attributes  to  CromwelL 

<  Cf,  Gardiner,  Great  Civil  War,  iiL,  359,  964. 

*/Hd.,  399-33 ;  CamstiiuHonal  Documents,  p.  %tb. 
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continued  to  exist  side  bj  ade  with  the  new  Coondl  of  the 
Army^and'was  aocosed  of  usurping  authority  which  properly 
belonged  to  the  latter.  John  Ulbume,  the  leader  ctt  the 
democratic  party  outside  tlie  army,  asserted  that*  Cromwell, 
b^  Jus  unjust  ^subtlety  and  shifting  tricks^'^lwd  fobbed  the 
*-4u»nest  .Agitator^ of  their  power,  ''and  solely  placed  it  in  a 
{hing  called  a  Council  of  War,  or  rather  a  Cabinet  Junto  of 
seven  or  eight  proud  self-ended  fellows".^  A  second  chaige 
was  that  the  Council  of  the  Army  was  not  composed  as 
according  to  the  Engagement  at  Triploe  Heath  it  should 
be.  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  it  was  asserted,  began  ''to  stomadi 
the  sitting  of  the  private  soldiers  in  council  with  them  .  .  . 
a  council  thus  modelled  was  not  suitable  to  their  wonted 
greatness  and  ambition ;  it  was  somewhat  of  a  scorn  to  them 

Kat  a  private  soldier  (though  a  representer  of  a  rc^ment) 
ould'aTcheetr  by  jowT  with  them,  and  have  witE  an  officer 
,dh' equal  vote  in  that  council**.  Accordingly,  in  'order  to 
'  promote  their  selfish  ends,  they  had  packed  tne  Council  with 
officers,  and  it  was  "  over-swarmed  with  colonels,  lieut.-coloneIs, 
majors,  captains,  etc.,  contrary  to  and  beyond  the  tenour 
of  the  engagement ''.^  At  the  same  time  it  was  alleged  that 
the  Agitators  were  systematically  discouraged,  with  a  view  to 
prevent  them  from  exercising  their  rights  as  the*  ^litical 
representatives  of  their  regiments.' 

^  LOburne,  Jonah's  Cry,  1647,  P-  9>  Sir  John  Berkley  noted  as  the  result  of  his 
observations :  "  That  the  army  was  governed  partly  b^  a  Council  of  War.  and 
partly  hy  a  Council  of  the  Army,  or  Agitators,  vherem  the  General  had  bat  a 
single  voice ;  that  Fairfax  the  General  haid  little  power  in  either ;  that  Cromwell 
and  bis  son  Ireton.  with  their  friends  and  partisans,  governed  the  Council  of  War 
'absolutely,  but  not  that  of  the  Army,  which  was  the  most  powerfid,  thou^  tbenr 
t  had  a  strong  party  there  also"  {Memtnrs  of  Sir  John  Berkley^  ed.  MSberes,  i.,  ^64). 
Clarendon  speaks  of  "The  General's  Council  of  Officers "  as  forming  sometning 
like  a  House  of  Lords,  and  of  an  Assembly  of  Agitatetr  which  was  like  a  House  of 
Commons  to  the  Council  of  Officers,  and  says  that  the  two  bodies  deliberated 
separately.  This  is  entirely  erroneous  if  meant  to  describe  the  Council  of  the 
Army  (Rebellion,  z.,  83). 

•  The  Hunting  of  the  Foxes,  16^,  Somers*  Tracts,  vl,  45 ;  cf  Clarke  Papers, 
L ,  zlv.  Though  the  tract  quoted  above  was  not  printed  till  1649,  ^^  expresses  the 
yvm%  which  b^;an  to  be  circulated  in  the  autumn  of  1647. 

^JThe  Case  cf  the  Army  Stated  (p.  4,  October,  1647)  asserts :  "In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  breach  there  hath  been  many  discouragements  of  the  Adjutators  of  the 
regiments  in  consulting  about  the  most  effectual  means  for  the  speedy  redress  of 
the  people's  grievances,  and  clearing  and  securing  the  native  rights  of  the  army 
and  all  others  the  free  Commons.  It  hath  been  instilled  into  them  that  they 
ought  not  to  meddle  with  those  matters,  thereby  to  induce  tbem  to  betray  the  trust 
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True  or  not,  these  charffes  would  have  had  little  effect  but 
for  the  discontent  caused  oy  the  n^otiations  with  the  King, 
and  the  fear  of  his  restoration  to  power  upon  unsatis&ctory 
terms.  As  it  was,  at  the  beginning  of  October,  1647,  the 
discontent  of  the  democratic  party  amongst  tiie  soldiers 
became  uncontrollable.  Five  regiments  of  horse,  on  the  pre- 
text that  the  Agitators  who  represented  them  were  incapable 
or  false  to  their  trust,  elected  fresh  representaj^ives,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  "^ew  Agents*!**  These  Agents,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  leaders  ot  the  democratic  nacty  oidside  the 
^my,  drew  up  a  scheme  of  sett Wmtfit  > Wled  ^Tfae  Agree- 
ment of  the  People,'^  and  published  a  manifesto  called  ^'The 
Case  of  the  Army  Truly  Stated  ".  In  them  they  demanded 
manhood  suffrage,  equsd  electoral  divisions,  biennial  Peu'lia- 
ments,  and  by  implication  the  abolition  of  monarchy  and 
the  House  of  Loras.  AU  €U]thority  was  to  be  henceforth 
vested  in  the  House  of  Commons,  save  that  certain  rights, 
such  as  ireedom  of  conscience,  fi^edom  from  impressment, 
and  equality  before  the  law,  were  declared  to  be  the  ^'  native 
rights  of  all  Englishmen  which  no  Parliament  could 
diminish  or  take  away'. 

This  sketch  of  a  constitution  together  with  the  accom- 

the  regiments  reposed  in  them,  and  for  that  purpose  the  endeavours  of  some  hath 
been  to  pursuade  the  soldiers  that  their  Agitators  have  meddled  with  more  than 
concerned  them. "  It  will  be  observed  that  ' '  Agitator  "  and  ' '  Adjutator  "  are  here 
used  as  synonyms. 

^  A  Declaration  cf  ike  qffUers  and  soldiers  of  Col,  Wkalle/s  Troop  against  the 
Ntaf  Agents^  publisned  about  the  middle  of  November,  says:  "upon  several 
informations  that  those  formerly  employed  by  us  did  more  consult  their  own 
advancement  than  the  publick  settlement,  we  were  induced,  about  the  XQth  of 
October  last,  to  make  choice  of  two  j),ew  Agit^tora  for  a  R^ment ;  not,  in  the 
least  manner,  intending  that  they  should  presume  to  usurp  authority  over  the 
General,  the  Council  of  War,  the  old  Agitators,  or  over  the  kingdom,  or  over  us, 
so  as  to  appoint  conventions  at  their  own  pleasure,  and  then  to  compose,  and 
publish  in  print  to  the  world,  strange  and  unheard-of  Fancies,  and  frame  Ideas  of 
their  own  brain,  and  bring  them  to  us  to  father.  But  the  authority  we  derived 
upon  them,  was  only  to  act  according  to  our  first-engaged  Principles,  with  the 
0>nsent  and  Advice  of  the  General,  the  Council  of  War,  and  the  Agitators  first 
elected. — to  clear  those  things  that  seemed  dubious  unto  us;  to  prevent  mis- 
informations ;  to  endeavour  to  facilitate  things  that  appeared  difficult ;  to  make  us 
intelligent  subjects  what  progress  had  been  made  in  order  to  our  first  engagement 
and  representations  to  the  Parliament,  and  to  improve  their  best  assistance  to 
remove  such  obstructions  as  did  any  way  impede  the  just  and  legal  proceedings 
the  Army  "  (Maseres,  Tracts^  Ixv.). 

*See  Gardiner.  Great  Civil  War,  iii.,  378,  386;    Borgeaud,  Rise  of  Modem 
Democracy,  p.  67. 
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panyinff  manifesto  was  presented  to  the  Greneral  and  to  tJie 
Coundl  on  28th  October,  1647,  with  the  request  that    it 
should    be   accepted   by   them   and    recommended    to    the 
nation   for    adoption.      The    debates    which  followed     are 
fortunately  very  fully  reported.^    These  reports,  apart  from 
their  value  as  illustrations  of  the  development  of  certain 
political  ideas  in  England,  supply  the  best  evidence  extant 
as  to  the  usual  procedure  of  the  Council. 

Its  deliberations  were  not  unfrequently  preceded   by  a 
prayer-meeting  in  which  officers  themselves  prayed  and  ex- 
noited.    A  debate  usually  ended  with  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  prepare  business  for  the  next  meeting,  and 
it  is  evident  that  a  very  large  and  important  part  of  the 
business  of  the  Council  was  transacted  in  these  committees. 
When  the  Greneral  was  present  at  the  Council-meetings  he 
always  presided,  but  Fairfax  hardly  ever  ^poke,  and  was  ap- 
parently rather  an  inefficient  chairman.     The  spokesmen  of 
the  superior  officers  were  usually  Lieut.-Greneral   Cromwell 
and  Commissary-General  Ireton,  both  of  whom  were  able 
and  effective  debaters,  but  a  large  number  of  officers  of  all 
ranks  habitually  took  part  in  the  discussion.     The  "Agite- 
tors,"  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  men  of  supenor 
ability,  such  as  Sexby  and  Allen,  seem  to  have  taken  little 
part  in  debate,  and  probably  confined  themselves  to  voting.' 
There  were,  however,  a  number  of  inferior  officers  who  repre- 
sented the  same  shade  of  political  opinion,  and  one  at  least 
amongst  the  superior  officers.   The  latter,  Colonel  Rainborowe, 
was  practically  the  leader  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
Council.     Whilst  the  "  Agreement  of  the  People  "  was  before 
the  Council  one  of  the  civilian  allies  of  the  "  New  Agents," 
named  John  Wildm^o,  was  allowed  to  assist  as  their  mouth- 
piece and  representative.* 


i  Clarke  Papers,  i.,  396-4x8.    For  earlier  debates,  see  pp.  176-2x4. 

*  The  Agitators  were  generally  sensible  enough  to  be  aware  of  their  own  de- 
ficiencies. "  I  am  but  a  poor  man,"  says  one,  "  and  unacquainted  with  the  a&in 
of  the  kingdom."  "  1  suppose  it  is  not  unknowne  to  you,"  says  another,  "that 
wee  are  most  of  us  but  young  statesmen,  and  not  well  able  to  judge  how  longe  such 
things  which  wee  heare  now  read  to  us  may  bee  to  the  ends  tor  which  they  are 
presented  "  {Clarke  Papers,  i. ,  pp.  3x3,  386). 

"  Wildman  was  pretty  certainly  the  author  of  The  Case  of  tke  Army  Truly 
Stand, 
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It  is  clear  from  the  discussion  about  the  '^  Agreement  of 
the  People  "  that  after  the  treaty  with  the  King  the  question 
of  manhood  suffrage  was  the  matter  which  the'  soldiers  had 
most  at  heart.  In  theory  they  held  that  the  suffirage  was  the 
r^ht  of  every  freebom  £nglishm€tn ;  in  fact  they  regarded 
it  as  a  right  they  h^  acquired  by  fighting  for  English  free- 
dom. Hence  the  indignation  with  which  Sexby  anS  others 
heara  Ireton  and  Cromwell's  arguments  that  the  suffrage 
was  a  right  attached  to  the  possession  of  property.  *^  We 
h%ye  engaged  .  .  .  wd  ventured  our  lives,'*  cried  Sexby,  "  and 
H  was  all  for  this ;  tq  recover  our  birthrights  and  privileges 
as  Englisbmep,  ^d  by  the  aiguments  urged  there  is  none. 
'There  are  many  thousands  of  us  soldiers  that  have  ventured 
our  lives ;  we  faiave  had  little  property  in  the  kingdom  as  to 
our  estates,  yet  we  have  had  a  birthri^t  But  it  seems 
now  except  a  man  hath  a  fixed  estate  m  this  kingdom  he 
hath  no  right  in  this  kingdom.  I  wonder  we  were  so  much 
deceived.  Jf  we  had  aot  a  right  in  the-JunsdouLJi^e  were 
iv^rp  mer^nary  soldiers.  There  are  many  in  my  condition, 
...  it  may  be  little  estate  they  have  at  present,  and  yet 
\hej  have  as  much  a  right. as  those  two  who  are  their  law- 
giyersj^or  6is  any  in  this  place."  ^ 

Colonel  Rainborowe  backed  up  Sexby.  ^4  would  fain  know," 
said  he,  ^^  what  the  soldier  hath  fought  for  all  this  while  ? " 
He  went  on  to  aigue  that  unless  the  political  rights  of  the 
soldier  were  recognised  in  the  settlement,  ^*  he  hath  fought 

^  to  enslave  himself  to  give  power  to  men  of  riches  and  men  of 

'  estates  to  make  him  a  perpetual  slave".' 

V  After  several  da^  spent  in  excited  debating  a  compromise 
was  arrived  at  'though,  tbie  Council  of  the  Asmy  xefused 
to  adopt  the  ^^ Agreement"  as  the  official  programme  of 
the  army,  it  amended  in  a  democratic  direction  the  new 
proposals  it  was  preparing  to  lay  before  Parliament,  and 
introduced  amongst  them  a  request  that  the  franchise  should 
be  given  to  all  soldiers  who  had  fought  for  the  cause.^  The 
compromise  failed  to  satisfy  the  Levellers  (as  the  advanced 
Democrats  began  to  be  called),  and  they  resolved  to  appeal 

^  Referring  to  Cromwell  and  Ireton.  *  Ciarke  Paptrs^  i.,  323. 

»/^..  335.  */*«..  366. 
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from  the  Council  of  the  Army  to  the  soldiers  tfaemselveB. 
Under  pretext  that  the  pleage  not  to  divide  the  army 
contained  in    the   Triploe    Heath   Engagement  had    been 
broken  by  its  separation  into  different  quarters,  they   de- 
manded that  there  should  be  a  general  rendezvous  of  the 
whole  army.^     At  this  rendezvous  they  hoped  to  get  the 
**  Agreement  **  adopted  by  acclamation,  and  then  to  proceed 
to   impose   it  upon    Parliament   and    the    nation.      Ireton 
pointed  out  in  reply  that  the  real  dividers  of  the  army  were 
those  who  were  seeking  to  stir  up  a  mutiny  in  it.     The  real 
dividing,  said  he,  is  *^  that  dividing  which  makes  no  army  ". 
The  *^  dissolving  of  that  order  and  government  which  is  as 
essential  to  an  army  as  life  is  to  a  man — which  if  it  be  taken 
away  such  a  company  of  men  is  no  more  an  army  than  a 
rotten  carcase  is  a  man  ".^     Cromwell  pointed  out  that  the 
insubordination  encouraged  by  the  conduct  of  (he  "New 
Agents"  would  be  "destructive  to  the  army  and  to  every 
particular  man  in  the  army",     Tbe  army  therefipre  must 
"conform   to   the   rules   of  war"  'and   be  obedient   to   its 
general,  and  it  must  also  conform  itself  to  its  proper  sphere, 
leave  Parliament  to  decide  "  what  is  fit  for  the  kingdom," 
and  content  itself  with  requiring  that  Parliament  should  be 
properly  composed.     A  few  days  later  Cromwell  proposed 
and  carried  a  motion  that  the  sittings  of  the  Council  should 
be  temporarily  suspended,  and  that  the  representative  officers 
and  the  Agitators  should  be  sent  back  to  their  regiments  for 
,  the  present  (8th  November,  1647).* 

A  week  later  Fairfax  held  a  rendezvous  of  the  army,  but 
not  such  an  one  as  the  Levellers  demanded.  It  met  in  three 
divisions,  on  successive  days,  in  three  separate  places.  At 
each  of  these  gatherings  Fairfax  published,  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  the  Army  Council,  an  address  declaring  that  he 
would  lay  down  his  command  unless  discipline  were  restored. 
He  was  willing  to  remain  at  his  post,  however,  "  and  to  live 
and  die  with  the  army "  in  obtaining  the  redress  of  certain 
specified  military  grievances  and  the  adoption  of  reforms 
which  would  make  the  House  of  Commons,  *^as  near  as  may 
be,  an  equal  representative  of  the  people  that  are  to  elect  . 

>  Chrke  Papers,  i. ,  346.  */Hd.,  348.  » /did,,  369-71,  4x2. 
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Other  things  must  be  left  to  the  determination  of  Parliament, 

but  the  army  might  represent  its  desires  and  mediate  for  the 

redress  of  mevances.     He  concluded  by  requiring  from  the 

officers  ana  soldiers  of  every  xepxxmoLA  signed  engagement 

\ to  accept  these  conditions.     "We  shall,"  it  said,  ** according 

>to  the  General  Engagement  of  the  Army  .  .  .  aojuiesce  in 

«  what  shall  be  agreed  unto  by  the  General  Council  of  the 

\Xrmy''  as  to  the  military  and  political  questions  specified. 

f  And  for  the  matter  of  ordering,  conduct,  and  ^vemment 

nf  the  army  we  shall  be  observant  of  and  subject  to  his 

[Excellency  and  his  Council  of  War,  and  every  one  of  us  to 

Vour  superior  officers  in  this  regiment  and  the  army,  according 

lo  the  discipline  of  war.**  * 

\  This  decisive  action  was  immediately  successful.  The  new 
engagement  was  accepted  by  the  whole  army.  Only  at  the 
first  rendezvous,  that  which  took  place  at  Ware,  was  there 
any  sign  of  opposition.  Two  r^ments  appeared  there  un- 
summoned,  with  copies  of  the  Agreement  of  the  People  stuck 
in  their  hats.  Cromwell  made  them  tear  the  papers  out  of 
their  hats,  and  had  a  recalcitrant  ringleader  tried  and  shot 
upon  the  field.  All  the  other  r^ments  present  obediently 
submitted,  and  disavowed  the  "  New  Agents ''  to  whose  pro- 
ceedings tJbese  disturbances  were  due.^ 

When  the  Greneral  Council  of  the  Army  met  at  Windsor 
after  the  adjournment,  the  restoration  of  discipline  was 
followed  by  a  general  reconciliation  of  opposing  parties  in 
the  army.  A  certain  number  of  offioeis  and  men  were  tried 
for  their  share  in  the  late  disorders,  but  as  a  rule  ^^upon 
their  aeknowledgment  of  their  cash  and  irregular  proceedings, 
'  and  promise  to  submit  to  the  disffinline  of  the.  army  for  the 
.time  to  come,"  they  were  pardoned  and  dismissed.'  For  a 
time  the  Council  refrainea  from  political  discussion.  An 
address  setting  forth  the  ^evances  of  the  army  with  refer- 
ence to  pay  and  disbanding  was  drawn  up  and  presented 
(7th  December,   1647).^      When  the   House  of  Commons 


^  A  Remonstnuioe  from  his  Exodlency  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  his  Council  of 
War,  etc.,  14th  November,  1647,  Oid  Fariiamentaty  History,  zvl,  34a 

*Maseres,  Select  Tracts^  I,  Iv.  'Rnshworth,  vii.,  909,  937.  940,  941-43. 

*  Old  Parliamentary  History y  xvi.,  370,  474. 
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resolTed  that  no  further  addresses  should  be  made  to  the 
King  and  undertook  to  settle  the  nation  without  him,  the 
Council  warmly  approved  its  votes,  and  presented  a  declara- 
tion to  that  purpose.^     Thus,  instead  of  seeking  to  dictate 
the  policy  to  be  adopted  by  Parliament,  it  contented  itself 
for  tne  present  with  supporting  what  Parliament  determined. 
This  declaration  was  the  last  public  act  of  the  General 
Council  of  the  Army.      "To-morrowJ*  says  a  news-letter, 
dated  Srd  January^  1648,  ''all  the  council  Uiat  met  this  day 
ai:^  to  dine  with  tiie  GeneraF  in  Windsor  Castle,  to  congratu- 
late the  unity  of  the  army,  and  to  take  their  leaves  or  eai^ 
other  before  they  be  dispersed  into  the  several  garrisons  and 
great  towns."  ^     So  ended  the  attempt  to  introduce  repre- 
sentative government  into  the  army.    The  experiment  had 
been  successful  in  tiding  over  the  crisis  caused  by  the  general 
military  revolt  of  May,  1647.     It  answered  so  long  as  the 
^presentatives  of  the  rank  and  file  were  content  to  accept 
the  political  leadership  of  their  oflScers.    But  when  a  deep 
division  of  opinion  revealed  itself  and  parties  began  to  be 
formed  in  the  army,  the  perils  of  the  system  became  manifest. 
•For  this  reason  the  experiment  was  never  tried  again,  and  all 
the  assemblies  which  tnereafter  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  army 
were  entirely  composed  of  officers. 

In  October,  1648,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Civil 
War,  while  the  Commissioners  of  Parliament  were  treating 
with  Charles  the  First  at  Newport,  political  excitement  again 
rose  high  in  the  army.  Regiment  after  regiment  presented 
its  petition  to  the  Greneral,  demanding  justice  against  all 
responsible  for  the  war  without  respect  of  persons.'  In 
November  a  General  Council  of  Officers  met  at  St.  Albans 
and  drew  up  a  Remonstrance  which  was  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  SOth  November.^  It  demanded  that 
the  King  should  be  brought  to  justice,  and  his  sons  declared 
incapable  of  succeeding  to  the  government.     It.  embodied 

^  Old  Parliamentafy  History^  xvi. ,  494-98. 

*Rushworth»  vily  959,  961. 

*^.  Uie  petitions  of  the  regiments  of  Ireton  and  Ingoldsby  (Rushwortb,  vil, 
1297.  1311). 

^/bid.^    1318,    1390,    1334,    1330;    cf'    Oardiner,    Great   Civil    War,   i?., 
a36-4S- 
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also  the  old  proposals  for  biennial  Parliaments,  equal  con- 
stituencies, and  tne  speedy  dissolution  of  the  existing  House 
of  Commons.  As  the  House  delayed  its  answer  and  proceeded 
with  the  treaty,  the  army  seized  the  Kins  at  Newport  and 
marched  on  London.^  The  intention  of  the  military  leaders 
originally  was  to  dissolve  by  force  the  existing  Parliament 
and  to  call  a  new  one  as  soon  as  possible.  They  were  per- 
suaded, however,  by  their  firiends  in  the  House,  to  content 
themselves  with  the  exclusion  of  all  Royalist  members,  or 
rather  of  all  those  who  had  voted  that  the  King's  concessions 
during  the  treaty  were  a  satisfactory  basis  for  a  peace.  The 
result  was%**  Pride's  Purge,**  by  which  about  140  members  were 
either  arrested  or  prevented  from  sitting.^  The  independent 
minority  who  remained  behind  at  the  instigation  of  the  army 
proceeded  to  establish  a  High  Coiurt  of  Justice  for  the  trial 
of  the  King,  and  prepared  to  turn  England  into  a  republic. 

Meanwhile  the  Council  of  Officers  busied  itself  in  discussing 
the  constitution  of  the  new  State.  For  about  a  month  these 
discussions  continued,  €tnd  on  20th  January,  1649,  the  result, 
embodied  in  a  draught  constitution  bearing  the  familiar  name 
of  "  The  Agreement  of  the  People,"  was  presented  to  Parlia- 
ijient.'  This  ^^  Agreement "  was  a  far  more  detailed  and  more 
comprehensive  scheme  than  that  which  the  ^*  New  Agents " 
and  their  allies  had  put  forward  in  the  autumn  of  1647. 
On  the  other  hand,  instead  of  circulating  the  Agreement  for 
signature  amongst  the  people,  and  compelling  Parliament  to 
adopt  it  by  force,  as  the  Levellers  both  in  1&I/7  and  in  1649 
had  demanded,  the  Council  limited  itself  to  subnutting 
the  scheme  to  the  Parliament  with  a  request  that  it .  might 
be  considered  and,  if  the  House  thought,  fit»  teudeced  to  the 
liation.  "  We  desire,"  said  they,  "  that  with  all  the  expedition 
whidb  the  immediate  and  pressing  great  affairs  will  admit,  it 
may  receive  your  most  mature  consideration  and  resolutions 
upon  it ;  not  that  we  desire  either  the  whole,  or  what  you 
shall  like  in  it,  should  be  by  your  authority  imposed  as  a  law 
upon  the  kingdom,  for  so  it  would  lose  the  intended  nature 

j^larke  Papers,  u.,  54,  58.  6i,  67. 
•»^xardiner,  Great  Civil  War,  iv.,  963,  269. 
'  3  Clark*  Paftrs^  ti.,  iv.-zzii. 
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of  an  Agreement  of  the  People,  but  that  so  &r  as  it  ooncuis 
with  your  own  judgments,  it  may  receive  your  seal  of  appro- 
bation only."  ^  In  short,  the  form  of  government  which  the 
army  had  devised  was  to  be  established  by  the  common  con- 
sent  of  all  supporters  of  the  cause,  not  by  milibuy  force. 

ExtreifltSC^  obtfi  within  anct  without  Cne  Council  were  dis- 
satisfied with  this  result.    The  army,  said  some  of  the  offioersiy 
ought  to  take  in  hand  the  settlement  of  the  nation  itself  in- 
stead of  leaving  it  to  the  Parliament.    ^I  must  entreat  your 
Excellency,"  said  one,  **  whom  the  Lord  hath  clearly  called 
unto  the  greatest  work  of  righteousness  that  ever  was  amongst 
men,  that  your  Excellency  and  the  Council  go  not  to  shift  of 
that  work  which  the  Lord  hath  called  to  you."    But  with 
the  majority  of  the  officers  theview  that  tb^JLJEere  bound  by 
their  previous  declarations  not  to  seek  power  for  themselves 
prevailed  over  ^s  theory  of  their  providential  mission.    They 
inserted  in  the^^^greement  a  provision  itiat  the  present  Par- 
liament should  be  dissolved  in  April,  1649,  but  when  the 
time  came  they  acquiesced  in  its  continuance.' 

A  still  larger  party  was  dissatisfied  with  the  substance  of 
the  Agreement,  not  merely  with  the  method  in  which  it  was 
promutirated.     The  original  draught  had  been  the  result  of 
thedeliWtionsof  a  joTnt  commiUee  »Dn»enting  aU  notions 
of  the  democratic  party.     Lilbume  and  other  leaders  of  the 
Levellers  had  taken  a  very  acllVe  and  important  part  in  draw- 
ing it  up,  and  were  ai^red  by  the  refusal  of  the  Council  of 
Officers  to  adopt  their  scheme  in  its  entirety,  and  still  more  by 
the  alterations  and  amendments  which  the  Council  had  in- 
troduced.'   In  printed  pamphlets  and  petitiflps  th«y  attacked 
thej^omposition  of  the  Council  of  Officers,  and  denounced  the 
.     exclusion"of  representatives  of  the  soldiers  frpm  its^elibera- 
I  I  tiCTis^    They  oented  its  title  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  army, 
and  contrasted  it  with  the  old   **  General  Council  of  the 
iArmy,"  whose  revival  they  demanded.     *^  Ijo  transacting  by 
Cromwell,  Ireton  ajid  their  officers,"  said  one  oi  these  pam- 
phlets, ^^  though  iiTthe  name  of  the  General  Council  ot  the 
■  Army,  will  be  accounted  or  imputed  to  the  act  of  the  army ; 

>  Oid  Farliamtntary  History,  xv.,  518.  ■  Clarke  Papers^  ii.,  170^  iSi-Sd 

'/^V/.,  254  ;  see  also  Preraoe,  pp.  xv.-xviii. 
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for  it  is  no  general  council,  neither  doth  it  represent  the 
army,  neither  hath  it  the  authority  or  commission  of  the 
army  therein,  for  ^^^  is  another  counciL  differing  firom  that 
of  f}\P>  F.ngngPtpi^nf  nf  f])f  ^rmy  Tliat  was  by  election, 
thia  is  by  force  and  obtrusion ;  in  that  the  sowiery  were 
represented,  in  this  only  the  officers;  that  is  to  consist  of 
those  general  officers  concurring  with  the  Engagement,  two 
(commissioned  officers  and  two  soldiers  chosen  out  of  every 
^regiment ;  tj^is  is  only  a  Conncil  of  War  whoge  power  doth 
oTj-^nH  t^  po  transaction  in  tbe  name  of  the  army  as  com- 
inoners,  but  ftP^Y^-^  niAtt^^rg  of  war  as  soidierai**  ^  As  usual, 
I  .TD^prnp  ttTi/1  )^lfl  fi^^nda  pgg^eded  to  incite  the  soldiers  to 
mutiny,  and  urged  them  to  present  their  petitions  directly  to 
Parliament  instead  of  to  tneir  general.  In  answer  to  this 
the  Council  on  SSnd  February,  1649,  imposed  certain  re- 
strictions upon  the  right  of  petitioning  in  the  army.  The 
soldiers  of  any  troop  or  company  might  petition  if  they 
found  themselves  in  any  way  aggrieved,  but  each  regiment 
must  petition  separately.  Petitions  must  be  ^^  first  offered  to 
the  captain  of  the  troop  or  company  and  then  to  the  chief 
officer  in  the  regiment,  and  from  him  to  the  general  to  be 
presented  to  the  Parliament,  and  in  case  the  officers  should 
refuse  them,  to  present  it  to  the  general  themselves  ".^  On 
1st  March  five  troopers  presented  Fairfax  and  the  Council 
of  Officers  with  a  protest  against  these  restrictions,  under  the 
form  of  a  petition.  "  In  the  point  of  petitioning,"  said  they, 
'^  we  expected  your  encouragement,  and  not  to  have  manacles 
and  fetters  laid  upon  it ;  it  is  not  the  bare  name  or  shadow 
thereof  will  satisfy  us,  while  we  are  gulled  of  the  essence  of 
itself;  it  is  a  perCwit  fiYscdi?m  therein  we  desLre<  not  therein 
to  be  suEjected  under  the  p'adua^  Ti^g^tiv<»  vAi(yB  itf'  a  captain, 
a  cpjonel,  your  excellency,  or  this  council ;  to  pass  the  test 
fix>m  one  negative  voice  to  another  for  its  approvement  we 
account  as  the  most  vexatious  labyrinth  of  thraldom  that 
in  this  point  can  be  devised.  .  .  .  We  had  rather  that  in 
plain  terms  you  would  deny  us  our  right  of  petitioning,  and 

>  Soifur/  Tracts,  vi.,  47,  from  The  Hunting  of  the  Foxes  from  Newmarhet  and 
Triphe  Heaths  to  Whitehall;  cf  also  the  first  and  second  parts  of  EngUuuFs  New 
Chains  Discovered,  1649,  410. 

'  Clarhe  Papers,  ii.,  191. 
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pronounce  and  proclaim  us  absolute  alaves^and  vaasals  to  our 
officers  than  secretly  to  rob  us  of  the*"i5gTit  itself.'^'  The 
Coupcil  naturally  declared  the  petition  seditious,  and  severely 
punished  its"  promoters!  Nevertheless  the  result  was  tlie 
rising  which  took  place  in  May,  1649,  and  was  suppressed 
at  Burford.  The  demand  for  complete  freedom  of  petition 
and  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  General  Council  of  the 
Army  formed  part  of  the  programme  of  the  mutineers. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Scottish  war  in  the  summer  of 
1650  to  its  conclusion  in  September,  1651,  the  army  was  too 
busily  engaged  in  its  proper  ousiness  of  fighting  to  liave  much 
time  to  think  of  politics.  When  peace  was  restored  they 
once  more  began  to  intervene  in  the  setUemept  of  the  nation. 
A  Royalist  writing  early  in  1653  says :  *^  In  r^ard  that  the 
whole  army  at  present  have  nothing  to  do  ...  all  the  chief 
officers  are  at  London  who  meet  m  a  grand  council,  caUed 
the  Council  of  the  Army,  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  ".* 

As  usual  the  movement  commenced  with  a  petition.  On 
ISth  August,  1652,  Commissary-General  Wheuley  and  five 
other  officers  appeared  before  Parliament  with  ^  The  humble 
Petition  of  the  Officers  of  the  Army,"'  setting  forth  some 
dozen  reforms  which  they  desired  the  House  to  cany  into 
effect  with  all  possible  speed.  But  for  CromwelPs  restraining 
inflii?n-"t  thfY  would  Drobahly  h^yp  \ni±i^£drin  the  list  a 
demand  for  an  immediate  aiasolution  of  Pacliameni.^  The 
House,  as  usual,  thauki^  Ul&  ollicei^i,'"  but  did  littie,  and 
during  the  winter  of  1652  and  the  spring  of  1658  the 
impatience  of  the  army  increased  and  the  movement  for 
intervention  grew  stronger.  There  were  all  the  usual  signs 
which  pi^aged  a  storm.  There  were  frequent  meetings  of 
tl)&f  ouncil,  and  long  prayer-meetings  in  wmcn,  as  the  phrase 
ran,  the  officers  ^* waited  upon  God"  and  ^^ confessed  their 
sins".  A  news-letter  in  January,  1653,  significantiy  says: 
^^  The  officers  have  been  seeking  Grod  two  days :  the  Grandees 
fear  a  design  in  hand  ".  ^    Then  came  the  despatch  of  a  series 

1  Sonur^  Tracts,  vi.,  55.  ^English  Historical  Review^  1893,  p.  53a 

*  Mercurius  Politicus,  xaUi-i9th  August,  1652,  p.  1803. 

*  Gardiner,  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate,  ii.,  168. 

^English  Historical  Review,  1893,  pp.  507-98;  Qardiner,  Commonwealtk  and 
Protectorate,  iL,  176,  178. 
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of  circular  letters  to  the  regiments  stationed  in  Scotland, 
Ireland  and  remote  parts  of  England,  which  were  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  concerted  action,     rsvyiwpll  ft^^HAaynni^  to  I 


oht>o}z  f^ft  ^nvpniPnfy  find  snnprht  fn  effect  a  compromise  with 
Parliament.  When  the  compromise  failed,  owing  to  what  he 
consid^d  the  bad  faith  of  some  of  the  Parliamentary  leaders, 
he  t9o  lost  hi»  patience,  and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
^^  TDf^^fiUrf^^  <*A)|Afl  vRft  few  filesof  nulskeieers  and  puta 

'rt^r  ^^  the  nittfT  ^^  ^^^  House. 

Th^.ieYolution  of  20th  April,  1658,  made  the  army  the 

povemment  bi  Ji;npland.  nitnerco  it  Tlttd  CMlitented  itself 
with  influencing  and  at  times  dictating  the  votes  of  the 
House ;  ^QYijt  a¥gr*^°ltf^  *^**  ""PFRHl^  pnwpr  directly  instead 
of  indirectly.  But  it  had  no  intention  of  retaining  this  * 
power,  and  n1i\jtnp#l  f^  \^  mf^^Y  ^  P'^viM^pa^i  provemmenf . 
Before  the  Parliament  was  expelled  the  army  had  urged  it 
\p  devolve  the  supreme  authority  upon  some  select  number 
of  "men  fearing  Grod  and  of  approved  integrity,**  and 
to  commit  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth  to  them 
for  a  time.  Since  Parliament  had  refused  to  do  this  the 
army  announced  that  it  would  carry  out  the  scheme  itself, 
and  "call  to  the  government  persons  of  approved  fidelity 
and  honesty'*.^  Until  such  persons  could  be  got  together, 
**  for  preventing  the  mischiefs  and  inconveniences  whioi  may 
arise  in  the  meanwhile  to  the  public  affairs,**  a  Council  of 
State  was  appointed  "  to  take  care  of  and  intend  the  peace, 
safety,  and  present  management  of  the  affairs  of  this  Common- 
wealth**.' The  coundUors  so  appointed  were  thirteen  in 
number,  and  nine  of  them  were  omcers.  While  these  thirteen 
men,  with  the  Greneral  at  their  head,  carried  on  the  daily 
business  of  administration,  the  Council  of  CHficers  debated 
the  nature  and  the  composition  of  the  body  to  which  their 
temporary  authority  was  to  be  transferred.  Some  were  for  a 
small  council  of  ten  or  twelve ;  some  for  a  council  of  seventy 
persons,  something  like  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim.'  In  the  end 
it   was  resolved  to  select  about  140  Puritan  notables  to 


^Dedamtion  of  aand  April,  1653,  Old  ParHamentary  History^  xx.,  140, 143. 

*  Declaration  of  aoCh  April,  Tk€  Ptrftd  Politician^  p.  176. 

*  Ludlow,  Memoirs t  i..  358* 
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represent  the  people  of  the  three  nations.  Letters  were 
sent  to  the  Independent  Churches  in  each  county  asking 
them  to  suggest  the  names  of  suitable  men,  and  the  names 
proposed  were  debated  and  voted  upon.  ^In  the  choice 
of  which  persons  such  indifference  was  used,  and  so  equal 
liberty  allowed  to  all  then  present  with  the  General,  that 
every  officer  enjoyed  the  same  freedom  of  nomination  and 
the  majority  of  sufirafes  carried  it  for  the  election  of  each 
single  member."^  Tixey  were  then  summoned  by  writs, 
which  stated  that  they,  being  *^  persons  fearing  Grod  and  of 
approved   fidelity   and   honesty,     had   been   ^P'JTlfltif^   by 

rmmiypll  n^  ^fp^mur^^g*r.\n^h\t>f^  w\fh  fhp  jylvifiP  and  COUSKlt 

of  his  Council  of  Officers^  to  take  upon  themaebtes  the  trust 
of^^oyeming  the  State!  With  theur  meeting  on  4th  July, 
ana*lhe  tf&MfBK&oe  of  authority  to  them  by  a  signed  in- 
denture, the  rule  of  the  army  ended.  It  had  lasted  rather 
more  than  ten  weeks. 

This  assembly  of  nominees  which  assumed  the  style  and 
claimed  the  rights  of  a  Parliament  &iled  to  give  satis&ction 
to  the  men  who  had  called  it  into  being.  On  12th  December, 
1658,  a  majority  of  their  number  were  induced  to  abdicate 
their  power.  In  the  next  three  days  the  Council  of  Officers 
drew  up  the  constitution  known  as  the  '^Instrument  of 
Government,"  and  on  16tb  December  the  commander-in- 
chief,  having  accepted  the  limitations  it  imposed  on  his 
power,  was  installc^l  as  protector.  Thus  within  the  short 
space  of  eight  months  thg^rqy  had  imposed  upon  England 
fitst-ft  Council  of  State,  nent  n  Parliament,  gqgjytly  &  ^^^ 
constitution. 

I  While  it  retained  power  in  its  own  hands  it  had  ruled  well, 
but  the  vice  was  in  tne  origin  of  its  power,  not  in  the  manner 

J  of  its  exercise.  Uecognising  th£  6bjections  to  military  rule, 
and  anxious  to  show  what  its  general  termed  *'  the  integrity 
of  divesting  the  sword  of  all  power  in  the  civil  administra- 
tion,"* 1^  ]}aA  gniipKf  \n  establish  a  civil  government.  But 
it  was  all  one  to  the  nation  whether  the  army  governed 


1  Ludlow,  Memoirs,  i.,  359;  Gardiner,  CommoKwealtk  and  FrotscionUe,  iu, 
Carlyle,  Crvmweli,  Speech  i. 
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directly  or  indirectly,  whether  the  Council  of  Officers  ruled 
England  itself  through  a  nominee  or  through  an  assembly  of 
nominees.  However  it  might  be  disguised  by  the  forms  and 
ceremonies  of  constitutionalism,  fH^  Prof  ^o^ff|  twx^t^A  almost 

Pn^,irp1y  Qp  fhp  Qnppnrf  of  t>i*>  army  anA  r<>pr»H^nfft#<    military 

rule.^  Hence  it  was  never  heartily  accepted  by  more  than  a 
section  of  the  nation,  though  tnere  was  an  increasing  tendency 
to  acquiesce  in  its  authority  on  the  part  of  the  rest. 

As  usual  the  army  in  general  aupporte^  thenolicy  of  its 


leaders  and  expressed  its  support  by  addresses.  It  had 
hallecl  the  expulsion  ot  the  JLx)ng  Parliament  by  a  unanimous 
chorus  of  approval  and  congratulation.^  It  approved  the 
foundation  of  the  Protectorate  by  similar  aadresses,  but 
welcomed  it  with  less  enthusiasm  and  less  spontaneity.  The 
Council  of  Officers  sitting  at  Whitehall  sent  out  a  circular 
letter  to  the  regiments  quartered  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  and  to  the  armies  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  inviting 
their  co-operation.  *^  Ourselves,"  said  they,  ^^  and  the  officers 
and  soldiers  that  now  reside  in  and  about  the  headquarters, 
have  thought  it  our  duty  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  his 
Highness,  as  much  as  in  us  lieth,  and  for  that  purpose  have 
made  our  address  in  the  form  herewith  sent  unto  you,  which 
we  thought  good  to  communicate  to  you,  to  the  end  you 
also  may  join  with  us  in  so  good  and  necessary  a  work."^ 
The  army  in  Scotland  responded  by  signing  the  proposed 

(IjC/.  Gardiner,  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate^  iL,  903. 

'See  the  "  Humble  Remonstranoe  of  the  General  Council  of  Officers  met  at 
Dalkeith,  5  May,  165^,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  the  Forces  in  Scotland," 
Old  Parliamentary  History ^  zx. ,  145  ;  cf.  Scotland  and  the  Commonwealth,  p.  129. 
Vol.  zzv.  of  the  Clarke  MSS.  contains  many  addresses  from  individual  regiments 
in  Scotland,  and  the  English  newspapers  testify  to  the  approval  of  the  regiments 
in  England. 

'  See  A  True  Catalogue  of  the  Several  Places  and  Most  Eminent  Persons  by  Whom 
Richard  Cromwell  was  Proclaimed  Protector,  1657,  4to,  p.  98.  The  author  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  origin  of  this  address  in  December,  1653 :  ' '  The  foresaid 
Address  thus  drawn  up  by  the  five  or  six  persons,  who  projected  and  design' d  the 
Protectoral  Government,  being  sent  to  the  several  Regiments  about  the  City,  and 
Headquarters  to  be  signed,  as  if  it  had  in  the  first  place  been  drawn  up,  and  signed 
freely  by  themselves,  undesired  by  any.  The  following  Letter  was  likewise  drawn 
up  at  White  Hall,  and  sent  with  the  same  Address  inclosed  in  it  to  the  several 
Regiments  in  the  Countreys,  and  also  into  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  be  signed  in 
like  manner,  thereby  to  hold  forth  to  the  world,  (and  as  an  Example  or  Shooing- 
hom  to  draw  on  others  to  do  the  like,)  that  the  Annies  desired  him  their  General, 
to  take  the  Protectoral  Government  upon  him ;  when  as  in  truth  there  was  no  such 
thing." 

24 
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address ;  that  in  Ireland  seems  to  have  preferred  a  form  of 
its  own.^ 

But  just  as  the  expulsion  of  the  I^^^g  PA^r[]ftpMmf  had 
created  a  breach  hgtween  the  civil  and  military  elements  of 
theJjepixBican  par^,^  so  the  institution  of  the  I^Eoti^^rate 
caused  a  division  in  the  army  itself,  and  that  division^prew 
gradually  wider.  Some  offlCei:^,  notably  Major-GeneralvH^ 
risbn,  refused  to  serve  under  the  new  government.  Xomt 
("W^iK  major  of  Cromwell's  own  regiment  of  foot,  declined 
"to-^ti  the  address  to  the  Protector  and  lost  his  commission.' 
Others,  while  disapproving  the  late  change,  grumbled  but 
remained  in  the  army.  In  the  autumn  of  lo64<  the  discontent 
f  amongst  the  officers  found  vent  in  what  was  known  as  ^  ths 
P**^tiiftn  pf  the  three  colonels".  B^prjnninpr  with  ft  reference 
to  the  declarations  ofjie  army  in  1647  and  1648,  it  proceeded 
tr  "tti^*^  thfi  ** instrument  of  Government"  as  giving  the 
^^^''*^*^^or  ATI  ^^olute  power  wh\ch  j;^e  Kinpf  had  never  pos- 
sessed.It  expatiated  on  the  dangerous  consequences  of 
gfmting  him  complete  control  of  the  military  forces  of  the 
nation.  In  the  hands  of  a  corrupt  ruler  the  army  might 
become  ^  wholly  mercenary,  and  be  made  use  of  to  destroy 
the  very  being  of  Parliaments  ".  The  reputation  of  the  army 
was  tarnished  by  what  its  leaders  had  done.  ^*Our  ears," 
said  the  three  colonels,  ^are  filled  daily  with  the  taunts, 

>  See  Scotland  and  the  Protectorate^  p.  xo.  An  address  firom  the  Irish  anny. 
without  a  date,  but  probably  belonging  to  this  time,  is  printed  in  Nickel's  Ordinal 
Letters  and  Papers  Addressed  to  Cromwell^  p.  144. 

*  The  most  serious  result  of  the  conduct  of  the  army  in  x6^,  so  far  as  the  prospei^ 
ity  of  the  common  cause  was  concerned,  was  the  lasting  divisi<Hi  itcroited  amongst 
th»^SeQ!2]blican  party.  c.rn^mA\  HPj^]pr#iH  John  £ilburheanci  his  fonowers.  had 
committegTiigh  trgaon  against  his  lords  the  people  of  l£ngtand,  "being  a  hired 
servant  tor  s^reiEe  lords  the  people  of  England  m  the  conduct  of  their  the  said 
lords  the  people  of  England's  Army,  against  the  enemies  of  the  said  people's  liberties, 
rights  and  privileges  .  Hj  awirht  la  have  summoned  a  free  Parliament  after  the 
expulsion  ex  the  old  one,  instead  ni  nn  mi'llllilj  ill  hin  nsminrrr  He  had  cqia* 
muted  the  highest  treason  possible,  "for  that  he  the  said  Oliver  did  not  intreat  the 
loFd^  the.^eople  of  England  to  gl«»<;^  thw^  representative  according  to  their  in- 
dubitablenghts,  and  lABt  hi*  wnniij^ynfh  th#»jr  army  stfthd  by  liiem  as  their  servants, 
aaJD^uty  he  and  thfy  Triight  ttr  hivr /Innr  *  VfTTlffVh-S!  fliSiilflr  Iff  its  natmv  was 
the  o^ecllon  6t  knother  Republican,  Sir  Henry  Vane.  Sovereignty,  according  to 
him,  resided  "  in  the  whole  body  of  the  people  that  have  adhered  to  the  cause,'* 
whereas  the  army  and  its  rulers  had  assumed  it  to  themselves«  "  setting  and  keeping 
up  themselves  in  a  divided  iiileieSl  fr6m  the  MST  of  the  body  of  honest  men^ 
{Somer/  Tracts,  vi,  299^  310). 

^A  True  Catalogue,  p.  7;  Cal,  State  Papers,  Dom„  1658-59,  p.  45. 
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reproftchea^  and  Bcandah  upon  thejaofiBssion  of  honesty,  under  n 
colour  that  we  have  pretended  tne  freedoms  of  our  country  1 1 
and  mad_e_laEpe  professions  agamai:  tKHjklnjg  our^rivate  in- 
terests, while  ^^^  intended  only  to  set  up  ourselves.^  They 
concluded  l>y  demanding  that  the  nation  should  be  left  to 
decide  what  form  of  constitution  it  wanted  ^  in  a  full  and 
free  parliament".  The  answer  to  the  petition  was  the 
arrest  of  its  promoters  and  their  trial  oy  court-martial. 
Colonel  Alurea  was  cashiered,  Colonel  Okey  was  allowed  to 
resign,  Colonel  Saunders,  who  submitted,  retained  his  com- 
mand for  a  time  but  lost  his  commission  later.^ 

A  constitution  drawn  up  by  a  Parliament  instead  of  one 
imposed  by  the  Council  of  Officers  was  exactly  what  the 
Republicans  were  always  demanding,^  and  the  leaders  of  the 
army  could  not  grant  it  without  undoing  their  own  work. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  army  supported  the  Protectorate, 
and  the  Council  of  Officers  faithfully  reflected  their  views. 
During  the  government  of  Cromwell  the  Council  of  Officers 
appeared  little  in  public  affairs.  Its  meetings  are  rarely 
mentioned  in  the  newspapers.  Now  that  the  commander-in- 
chief  was  head  of  the  State,  assisted  by  a  council  half  of  whom 
were  soldiers,  the  influence  of  military  opinion  was  so  powerful 
thftt^ife  fnrtnal  maniiestation  was  scarcely  needed.  At  any 
important  crisis,  however,  the  Council  ot  Unicers  made  its  voice 
heard.  It  came  together  at  St.  James's  in  the  autumn  of 
1664,  at  the  time  oi  the  petition  of  the  three  colonels,  when 
Cromwell's  first  Parliament  was  seeking  to  extend  its  powers 
at  the  expense  of  the  Protector's.  The  Council  supported 
the  Protector,  declaring  that  they  would  ^^  live  and  die  with 
him,"  and  presented  a  petition  which  demanded  the  regula- 
tion of  the  law,  the  mamtenance  of  liberty  of  conscience,  the 
abolition  of  tithes  and  other  radical  reforms.  Above  all,  - 
they  would  have  no  tampering  with  the  constitution  they 
had  imposed  upon  England.     ^^  There  is  no  question,"  wrote 

^  For  the  text  of  the  petition,  see  Cal.  State  Papers^  Dom.^  x653-54>  P*  303,  where 
its  date  is  wrongly  given.  It  was  printed  xSth  October,  1654.  See  Gardiner, 
Commonwealth  and  Protectorate,  iiL ,  52-58.  Lieut -General  Ludlow  was  also  con- 
cerned in  circulating  the  petition,  and  lost  his  command  in  Ireland  in  consequence 
(Memoirs J  L,  406). 

*  QC  p.  370,  note  a. 
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Thurloe,  ^but  they  will  live  and  die  to  maiiit,iuii  the  govern- 
ment as  it  is  now  settled,  and  possibly  they  may  oe  too 
severe  upon  that  point,  not  being  willing  to  part  with  any 
tittle  of  it,"^ 

In  February,  1667,  when  the  proposal  to  make  Cromwell 
King  was  being  discussed  by  his  second  Parliament,  the 
Council  of  Officers  again  emerged  from  its  obscurity.'      Ab 
soon  as  they  met  they  declared  ^^  the  fears  and  jealousies  that 
lay  upon  them  in  relation  to  the  Protector's  alteration  of  his 
title  }    On  27th  February,  1657,  a  hundred  officers  presented 
an  address  to  Cromwell,  beeging  that "  his  Hiphnetw  would  not 
barken  to  th<>  \\f\^  King  hPcmHK*  it  was  not  pleasmir  to  his 
army,  and  was  matter  of  scandal  to  tn6  people  of  Grod,  and  of 
great  rejoicing  to  the  enemy ;  that  it  was  hazardous  to  his 
own  person  and  of  great  danger  to  the  three  nations,  such  an 
assumption  making  way  for  Charles  Stuart  to  come  in  again  ". 
In  reply,  Cromwell,  while  protesting  his  indifference  to  the 
title,  which  he  held  of  no  importance  one  way  or  the  other, 
pointed  out  the  political   blunders  which  since  1658   had 
Deen  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  officers.     ^^  They  had  made 
him  their  drudge  upon  all  occasions."    First  by  forcing  on 
the  expulsion  of  the  Long  Parliament,  next  by  calling  an 
assembly  of  their  own  nominees  in  its  place,  then  by  cculing 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  of  1654,  and  lastly  by 
setting  up  the  rule  of  the  major-generals  and  summoning 
the  Parliament  now  sitting.     They  were  responsible  for  these 
errors,  not  he.     After  all  these  failures  it  was  ^^  time  to  come 
to  a  settlement  and  lay  aside  arbitrary  proceedings  so  un- 
acceptable to  the  nation  ".     He  concluded  by  arguing  that 
the  constitution  they  had  made  needed  mending,  and  that 
they  had  better  alloauParliament  ..tOJAEi^dit  by  erecting 
a  second,  chamhfir  to  balance  tb^^Coounons,  by  altering  the 
tenure  of  the  supreme  magistracy,  and  perhaps  by  altering 
its  title/    Cromwell  talked  so  persuasively  that  the  ^  fears 

1  Vaughan.  Protectoratt  of  Cromwell,  i..  85,  87;  Clarke  Papen^  iil,  xo,  11, 13; 
Gardiner,  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate,  iii.,  59,  60,  63. 

*  There  was  also  a  meetiDg  of  the  Council  in  September,  1656,  to  consider  the 
military  situation  {Clarke  Papers^  iii.,  71). 

*  Clarke  Papers,  iii. ,  92. 

*  Ibid,,  iii*.  94 :  Burton,  Diary,  i.,  38a.    This  b  a  finee  paraphrase  based  on  the 
two  versions  of  Cromwell's  speech. 
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and  jealousies  "  of  the  officers  were  calmed.  **  His  Highness," 
says  a  news-letter,  ^^  having  spoken  to  them  at  large  the  other 
niffht,  this  day  they  sent  a  committee  to  wait  upon  his 
Highness,  and  to  assure  him  of  their  satisfaction  in  his  High- 
ness, and  of  their  resolution  to  acquiesce  in  what  he  should 
think  to  be  for  the  good  of  these  nations."  ^^Most  of  the 
officers  here,"  adds  another  letter,  *^are  not  only  come  to  a 
contented  subjection  to  what  is  doing  but  to  a  liking  there- 
of." ^  The  majority  were  wiUing  to  accept  a  House  of  LfOrds 
and  an  hereditary  Protectorate,  but  there  was  a  minority 
who  had  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  restoration  of  king- 
ship. When  Parliament  continued  to  press  Cromwell  to 
accept  the  crown  in  spite  of  his  scruples,  their  patience  gave 
way.^  On  8th  May,  Lieut.-Colonel  Mason  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  the  House,  signed  by  thirty-six  officers,  denouncing 
monarchy  and  umng  them  to  press  the  Protector  no  more. 
Whether  CromweU  knew  of  this  petition  beforehand  or  not 
is  uncertain;  it  is  certain  that  ne  knew  how  strong  the 
hostility  amongst  the  officers  to  this  proposal  was,  and  the 
same  day  he  finally  and  definitely  gave  his  refusal.  Some  of 
the  opposition  printed  the  petition,  and  circulated  it  with  a 
postscript  ^*  inviting  two  out  of  each  regiment  to  own  and 
subscribe  it,"  but  the  presenters  of  the  petition  disclaimed 
its  publication,  and  the  Council  of  Offioei's  condemned  the 
attempted  agitation.* 

In  the  spring  of  1658  the  army  once  more  declared  its  | 
confidence  in  the  Protector  and  its  support  of  his  government.  ) 
The  sudden  dissolution  of  Cromwell  s  second  Parliament  on 
4th  February,  1658,  had  been  mainly  caused  b^  the  fact  that 
the.  Republican  opposition  were  tampering  with  the  discon- 
tented^section  in  the  army.  To  secure  thtilf  iSuppOH  a  petition 
vfksio  be  presented  to  the  House,  which  included,  besides  a 
declaration  against  the  new  constitution,  a  demand  that  no 
officer  should  be  cashiered  but  by  court-martial.  The  Pro- 
tector anticipated  its  presentation  by  dissolving  Parliament, 
harangued  a  gathering  of  SOO  officers  ^^  in  a  large  discourse 
of  about  two  hours,"  and  cashiered  Major  Packer  and  five 

1  Clarke  Papers,  iii.,  94,  96,  98.  '  Ladlow,  Memoirs,  \i.,  26. 

^Clarke  Papers,  iil,  109;  Scotland  and  the  Protectorate^  p.  354;  Thurloe,  vi., 
a9i»  310^ 
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other  officers  of  his  own  raiment  of  horse  who  declared 
their  dissatisfaction.^  Lieut.-(jenerai  Fleetwood  called  the 
Council  of  Officers  together  and  proposed  an  address  to  the 
Protector,  which  was  unanimously  signed.'  ^^  Notwithstand- 
ing," asserted  the  address,  ^*  the  base  calumnies  and  lies  your 
and  our  enemies  have  cast  upon  us,  that  your  army  is  divided, 
and  much  of  it  from  yourself,  we  do  remain,  through  the 

mercy  of  God,  firmly  united  one   tn  Ai|other  amj  ftll  of  us 

to  your  Highness  as  our  General  and  Chief  Magistrate ". ' 
Scotland  had  anticipated  the  movement  by  a  series  of  ad- 
dresses from  individual  regiments  and  garrisons,  and  the 
Irish  army  imitated  the  example  of  that  of  England. 
Nevertheless  this  appearance  of  agreement  was  only  super- 
ficial    Th^  donninatijg  inflia^nir  of  (^wiwpII  was  the  only 


thing  that  held  the  army  together.  Even  during  his  life  the 
split  which  b^an  to  snow  itself  in  1654  had  grown  wider 
and  wider;  when  his  life  ended  it  became  a  breach  which 
could  not  be  bridged  over,  and  the  disruption  of  the  army 
began. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  his  father  died 
Richard  Cromwell  was  proclaimed  his  successor.  The  Council 
of  State  officially  communicated  the  news  to  the  Council  of 
Officers,  as  if  the  latter  was  also  one  of  the  constitutional 
authorities  of  the  State.  The  new  Protector  was  at  once 
presented  with  loyal  addresses  of  the  usual  type  both  from 
the  army  and  from  every  regiment  in  it.  The  army  urged 
him  to  continue  his  father's  work  in  carrying  on  **  that  good 
old  Cause  and  Interest  of  God  and  his  people  ".  ^^  We  hope," 
they  continued,  **  that  Grod  will  assist  us  to  make  it  known 
to  your  Highness  and  all  the  world  that  we  aim  at  no  private 
'  interest  nor  ends  of  our  own,  but  that  we  shall  be  heartily 
and  faithfully  with  you  as  we  have  been  with  your  father, 
to  adventure  our  lives  and  all  that  is  dear  to  us  to  stand 
by  you."^      Already,  however,  a  dangerous  agitation  was 

1  Ciarke  Papers,  iiL,  139,  14a  ^  IHd.,  143. 

*Afercurius  PoUticus»  37th  March,  1658.  In  the  Irish  •army  there  were  tome 
doxen  dissentieiits,  notably  Major  Low,  who  lost  his  commission  by  opposing  the 
address  (Thurloe,  vii,  21,  56,  71-73,  107, 115,  14a). 

*  Presented  iSth  September,  1658 ;  Aiercurivs  PoHticus,  i6th-a3rd  September, 
p.  844 ;  C/arke  Papers,  iii.,  164. 
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spreading  in  the  anny.  On  7th  September,  four  days  after 
tne  new  Protector's  accession,  Thurloe  told  Henry  Cromwell 
that  there  were  ^^some  secret  murmurings  in  the  army,  as 
if  his  Highness  were  not  general  of  the  army  as  his  mther 
was ;  and  would  look  upon  the  army  and  him  as  divided,  and 
as  if  the  conduct  of  the  army  should  be  elsewhere  and  in 
other  hands  ''.^  There  was  a  general  desire  to  shake  off  the 
control  of  the  civil  power  and  to  make  the  army  an  imperium 
in  imperiOy  or  rather  a  rival  power.  It  found  vent  in  secret 
cabals  amongst  the  superior  officers ;  by  the  inferior  officers  it 
was  openly  manifested.  E^ly  in  October  a  great  meeting  of 
officers  took  place,  in  which  a  petition  was  brought  forward 
asking  the  Protector  to  appoint  Lieut.-General  Fleetwood 
commander-in-chief  with  power  to  grant  commissions  to  all 
but  field-offices.  The  movement  was  premature.  Fleet- 
wood himself  tried  to  check  it,  and  ord^ied  the  meeting  to 
break  up.  A  week  later  the  Protector  made  a  conciliatory 
speech  to  the  officers,  declining,  however,  to  comply  with  theur 
demands.  The  officers  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  the  refusal, 
but  the  insubordination  to  which  their  unauthorised  meeting 
testified  was  a  sign  of  danger.^  ^*  How  came  these  two  or 
three  hundred  officers  together  ?  "  wrote  Henry  Cromwell  to 
Fleetwood.  ^^  If  they  came  of  their  own  heads,  the  being 
absent  firom  their  charge  without  licence  should  have  flown 
in  their  face,  when  they  petitioned  for  a  due  observance  of 
martial  discipline.  If  they  were  called  together,  were  they 
not  also  taught  what  to  say  and  do  P  If  they  were  called 
was  it  with  his  Highnesses  privity  ?  If  they  met  without 
leave  in  so  great  a  number  were  they  told  their  error  ?  I 
wish  with  ail  my  heart  you  were  commander-in-chief  of  all 
the  forces  in  three  nations ;  but  I  had  rather  have  it  done 
by  his  Highness's  especial  grace  and  mere  motion,  than  put 
upon  you  m  a  tumultuary  unsoldierly  way." ' 

Fleetwood  made  but  a  weak  reply  to  these  home-thrusts. 
He  allowed  things  to  take  their  course,  and  the  agitation 
recommenced.     Toward  the  end  of  October  the  officers  began 


^Thurloe,  viL,  374. 

«/Wa:,  434.  437,  447,  459 ;  Clarke  Papers,  Ui.,  165. 

'Thurloe,  viL,  50a 
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a  aeries  of  weekly  meetinffs,  on  Fridays,  at  St.  James's.     At 
first  they  met  ^*  to  seek  CK>d  for  a  blessing  upon  the  affairs  of 
the  nabon,  and  a  veiy  eminent  spirit  of  prayer  appeared 
among  the  officers  ".     They  prayed  and  expounded  and  ^  had 
seversQ  conferences  upon  places  of  Scripture,"  and  for  a  time 
kept  off  politics.     Finally  they  ^  began  to  break  out,  and  to 
hint  at  some  alterations  made  in  the  army,  as  if  good  men 
were  put  out  and  worse  put  in  ".^    What  th^  wantec^  in  short, 
was  a  veto  on  the  Protector's  choice  of  officers.     Tlie  meet- 
ings were  stopped,  and  the  agitation  again  temporarily  allayed. 
But  when  Parliament  met  its  proceedings  roused  the  ofSc^s 
once  more  to  action.     The  Republican  opposition  attacked 
all  the  acts  of  the  late  Protector's  government,  and  assailed 
the  Petition  and  Advice ;  the  majority,  while  it  recognised 
Richard  as   Protector  and  gave  a  general  support  to  the 
government,  showed  marked  hostility  to  the  army.      The 
new  House  of  Lords,  established  in  1657,  in  accordance  with 
^  the  provisions  of  the  Petition  and  Advice,  was  denounced  as 
/  containing  too  large  a  military  element.     It  contained  many 
officers.      Its  members,  somebody  said,  had  the  control  of 
nineteen  regiments  of  horse  and  foot.     Many  garrisons,  be- 

(^ides  the  Tower  of  London,  were  in  their  hands.  ^^  Men  of 
great  place  in  the  army,"  it  was  asserted,  "are  not  fit  to  give 
laws  m  Parliament.''^  At  the  beginning  of  April,  lo59, 
Richard  allowed  the  Council  of  Officers  to  meet  agidn.  On 
the  sixth  the  army  presented  an  address  to  the  Protector, 
complaining  of  the  ^reat  extremities  they  were  under  for 
want  of  their  pay,  and  requesting  him  to  press  Parliament  to 
vote  supplies.  They  also  complained  of  the  increasing  bold- 
ness of  the  Royalist  party,  of  the  imminent  danger  of  the 
"  Qood  Old  Cause,"  and,  witiiout  timely  action,  oTi&lmpend- 
ing  rum.  ^  Not  obscurely  they  hinted  at  <a^4iew  Pride's  Purge, 
saying  they  were  ready  to  si^d  by  and  assist  his  highness 
"in  tne  plucking  the  wicked  out  of  their  places,  whereso- 
ever they  may  be  discovered".'     The  House  of  Commons 

» ClarJkg  Papers,  iil,  i66^ 

>  Burton,  Diary,  iii.,  557;  iv.,  11,  31. 

*  Oid  Parliamentary  History^  zxi. ,  34a  On  8th  April  Richard  forwarded  this 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  (Burton,  Diary,  iv.,  379).  The  Cooncil  of 
Officers  met  first  on  2nd  April  {Clarke  Papers,  iil,  Z87-88). 
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took  the  alarm,  and  after  an  excited  debate  passed  two  drastic 
votes.  The  first  was,  that  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament 
there  should  be  no  General  Council  or  meeting  of  the  officers 
of  the  army  without  the  permission  of  the  Protector  and  both 
Houses.  The  second  was,  that  no  officer  should  henceforth 
have  a  command  either  in  the  army  or  navy  unless  he  signed 
an  engagement  that  he  would  neither  disturb  nor  interrupt  the 
meetings  of  Parliament  or  the  freedom  of  its  debates.^  On 
the  same  day  the  Protector  sent  for  the  leaders  of  the  officen 
to  Whitehall,  and  ordered  them  to  meet  no  more.  It  soon 
became  evident  that  they  had  no  intention  of  obeying,  and 
the  Commons  prepared  to  back  up  the  Protector  by  de^aring 
him  Greneral,  and  oy  passing  further  votes  against  the  officers. 
On  this  the  leaders  of  the  officers  demanded  the  dissolution 
of  Parliament.  It  came  to  a  trial  of  strength.  At  Fleet- 
wood's call  aU  the  forces  in  London  gathered  round  him  at 
St.  James's;  the  few  colonels  who  obeyed  the  Protector's 
summons  to  join  him  at  Whitehall  found  themselves  deserted 
by  their  men,  and  even  his  own  regiment  refused  obedience, 
ilichard  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  inevitable,  and  on  itStnd 
April  he  dissolved  Parliament.^ 

For  the  next  fortnight  the  government  of  England  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  army.  Again,  as  in  1658,  the  Council  of/ 
Officers  plunged  into  the  business  of  constitution-making.! 
The  day  after  the  dissolution  it  was  eiwiged  in  *^  debating 
what  government  shall  be  settled,  whether  by  the  Petition 
and  Advice,  the  Long  Parliament  to  be  recalled,  or  a  new 
government  to  be  constituted  ".'  Fleetwood  and  the  superior 
officers  wished  to  retain  the  Protectorate  while  limiting  the 
power  of  the  Protector,  so  as  to  make  him,  in  the  phrase  of 

'Some  very  pertinent  remarks  were  made  during  the  debate.  "  They  are  no 
military  counol,"  said  Mr.  Swinfen.  "  This  is  a  council  directly  contrary  from  a 
council  of  war.  It  is  not  known  to  the  laws  of  war,  nor  to  the  laws  of  the  nation.  *' 
"It  does  not  appear, ' '  said  Colonel  Ternll,  ' '  that  the  army  are  under  any  command. 
They  are  a  loose  army.  They  cannot  be  called  to  any  account  as  soldiers,  but 
only  as  private  persons^  The  great  end  of  their  meeting  is  but  to  choose  their 
masters.      Serjeant  Maynard  referred  to  the  threatening  passage  in  the  army's 

Petition :  **  Pluck  the  wicked  out  of  their  places.  It  comes  at  last  to  you.  Lord 
ave  mercy  upon  us  if  we  cannot  speak  to  our  army,  to  go  to  their  stations  and 
their  charges,  but  we  must  discontent  and  disoblige  them"  (Burton,  Diary,  iv., 
4S0»  45a,  455)- 

*  Ludlow,  Memoirs,  ii.,  65-6S;  Clarke  Facers,  iiL,  XS9,  191,  19a. 

>  Clarke  Facers,  iii.,  193. 
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the  day,  ^a  Doge  of  Venice".  Richard  would  reign  and  tiiey 
would  govern.  ^^I  am  sure,''  says  a  weU-informed  witness^ 
**a]l  endeavours  were  made  by  the  principal  o£Boera  in  the 
army  to  piece  and  mend  up  that  broken  government."  ^  But 
the  peculiarity  of  the  mibtary  revolution  of  April,  1659,  was 
that  the  inferior  officers,  to  whom  the  agitation  in  the  army 
was  mainly  due,  declined  to  foUow  the  lead  of  their  superiors. 
While  the  field-officers  were  assembling  at  Wallingford  House^ 
where  Fleetwood  lived,  to  draw  up  a  new  constitution,  the 
captains  assembled  in  the  chapel  of  St.  James's  and  declared 
i  for  the  restoration  of  the  Long  Parliament.  Petitions  for  its 
recall  poured  in  from  all  quarters.  ^  All  the  inferior  officers 
of  the  army,  yea  whole  regiments  of  soldiers  gave  in  their 
petitions  for  it,  and  almost  all  persons  well  affected  centred 
(i.^.,  agreed)  therein."'  Public  opinion,  so  far  as  it  found 
expression,  was  with  ^^  the  meaner  sort  of  officers,"  and  not 
with  Fleetwood  and  the  colonels.  A  n^otiation  b^an 
between  the  higher  officers  of  the  army  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Long  Parliament.  Fleet woocf "  and  His  associates  wished 
to  make  terms  with  the  Parliament  before  restoring  it  They 
demanded  indemnity  for  the  past,  and  some  security  for  the 
future.  Constant  m  their  distrust  of  the  rule  of  a  single 
chamber,  they  proposed  the  establishm^it  of  a  select  Senate 
to  balance  ana  limit  it.  The  n^otiation  ended  in  smoke, 
for  the  Parliamentary  leaders  protested  that  they  were  only 

Erivate  men,  and  coiud  make  no  binding  engagements  on  b&- 
alf  of  Parliament.  Vague  promises  were  given  to  consider 
the  views  and  the  wishes  of  the  army,  but  no  definite  agree- 
ment was  arrived  at.'  Nevertheless,  driven  by  the  necessity 
of  setting  up  some  government,  the  Council  of  Officers  issued 
a  declaration  inviting  the  members  of  the  Long  Parliament  to 
return  to  the  exercise  and  dischar^  of  their  trust,  in  which 
they  admitted  their  own  past  backslidings  and  their  **^  wan- 
dering divers  ways  from  righteous  and  equal  paths"  (6th 
May,  1659).^  Next  day  the  Long  Parliament  reassembled  at 
Westminster. 

>  Clarke  Papers,  iiL ,  213 ;  cf.  Baker,  Chrtmicle,  ed.  Phillips,  1670,  p.  659. 

>  Clarke  Papers,  iil ,  914  ;  Tkurloe  Papers,  vil ,  666. 

*  Ludlow,  ii.,  74 ;  Baker,  p.  661. 

*  Old  ParliametUary  History,  zzi. ,  367. 
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There  was  great  joy  among  the  Republicans  at  the  re- 
pentance of  the  fiurmy.  ^^  The  Lord,"  wrote  one,  ^*  is  present 
eminently  in  the  army,  with  a  sober,  serious,  yet  warm  and 
lively  spurit  of  courage  for  him  and  his  cause ;  and  if  you 
had  seen  them  in  all  these  late  affitations,  you  would  rather 
have  judged  them  lambs  than  Rons  by  their  deportment 
and  carriage."^  Henry  Cromwell  in  announcing  his  sub- 
mission to  the  new  government  expressed  a  pious  hope 
that  ^*  those  worthy  persons  who  have  lately  acknowledged 
their  interrupting  you  in  the  year  1653  to  have  been  their 
fault,  will  by  that  sense  of  their  impatience  be  henceforth 
engaged  to  do  so  no  more,  but  be  the  instruments  of  your 
defence  whilst  you  quietly  search  out  the  ways  of  peace  ".^ 
But  the  patience  of  the  army  did  not  last  many  months. 
On  13th  May  the  Coimcil  of  Officers  presented  Parliament 
with  a  petition  embodying  a  summary  of  the  principles  they 
wished  to  see  carried  out  oy  the  House,  and  received  thanks 
for  their  pains.'  But  the  first  measures  taken  by  Parliament 
with  reference  to  the  army  sowed  the  seeds  of  discontent. 
It  endeavoured,  says  Ludlow,  '^  to  bring  the  military  sword 
under  the  power  of  the  dvil  authority,  as  it  ought  to  be  in 
a  free  nation".^  With  this  object,  though  it  appointed 
Fleetwood  commander-in-chie^  it  limited  his  authority  to 
the  duration  of  the  present  Parliament,  or  till  it  should 
take  further  order.^  It  also  resolved  that  commissions  should 
be  signed  by  the  Speaker  and  delivered  by  him  to  their 
recipients.  The  revision  of  the  list  of  commissioned  officers 
and  the  ejection  of  many  for  purely  political  reasons  added 
greatly  to  the  rising  dissatistaction  amongst  the  soldiers/ 
At  the  same  time  the  slowness  of  Parliament  to  pass  the 
promised  Act  of  Indenmity,  and  the  restricted  nature  of  the 
Act  as  it  finally  passed,  excited  the  fears  of  many  officers  who 
had  supported  the  Protectorate.  Lambert  said  that  the  Act 
left  him  and  others  at  mercy.  ^*  You  are,"  replied  Sir  Arthur 
Haslerig,  *^  at  the  mercy  of  the  Parliament,  who  are  your  good 
friends.^  ^'  I  know  not,"  rejoined  Lambert,  ^  why  they  should 
not  be  at  our  merc^  as  well  as  we  at  theirs."  ^ 

»  Clarke  Pafers,  iiL,  8x5.  ■Thurloe,  vii. ,  684. 

>  Oid  Parliamentary  History,  zxL ,  399.  *  Ludlow,  ii. ,  88. 

•Thurloe,  viL,  679.  'See  p.  53,  ante.  ^  Ludlow,  ii.,  97,  zoo. 
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In  August  the  Royalist  rising  under  Sir  Geoige  Booth  put  a 
stop  for  a  moment  to  the  dissension  between  army  and  Parlia- 
ment.    After  its  suppression  by  Lambert  the  oiBcers  who  had 
served  under  his  command  seized  the  opportunity  to  draw 
up  a  petition  to  Parliament.    They  demanded  the  political 
reforms  included  in  the  petition  of  May,  strong  measures 
against  the  Royalists  and  their  sympathisers,  and  added  a 
request  that  Parliament  should  make  Fleetwood  permanently 
commander-in-chief  and  raise  three  other  officers  to  the  rank 
of  general.    The  House  answered  by  a  vote  that  to  have  any 
more  general  officers  was  needless,  cnarseable,  and  dangerous 
to  the  Commonwealth.     It  declared  tnat  the  petition  was 
unseasonable  and   of  dangerous  consequence,  and   ordered 
Fleetwood  to  put  a  stop  to  it.     Undeterred,  the  officers  drew 
up  a  new  peution,  in  which  they  vindicated  their  conduct, 
reiterated  their  request  for  the  appointment  of  a  commander- 
in-chief,  and  concluded  by  two  new  requests.     One  was  that 
no  officer  might  be  dismissed  except  by  a  court-martial ;  the 
other,  that  no  officer  might  be  admitted  to  the  army  except 
by  the  choice  of  a  Committee  of  Nomination  appointed  for 
the  purpose.     A  few  days  later,  while  Parliament  was  con- 
sidenng  the  second  petition,  it  discovered  that  the  Council  of 
Officers  was  sending  it  to  all  the  forces  in  the  three  nations  to 
procure  signatures.     It  became  manifest,  as  Ludlow  observes, 
*Hhat  they  intended  the  petition  to  be  the  ground  on  which 
they  designed  tn  i^ni»i>  the  army  a|gainst  the  civil  authority  '*.^ 

In  this  crisis  Parliament  acted  with  great  vigour,  but  with 
little  prudence.  It  promptly  annulled  Fleetwood's  commis- 
sion as  commander-m-chief,  vested  the  government  of  the 
army  in  seven  commissioners  of  whom  he  was  one,  cashiered 
Lambert  and  eight  other  officers  responsible  for  the  circular 
asking  for  subscriptions  to  the  petition,  and  voted  that 
any  one  levying  taxes  save  by  the  authority  of  Parliament 
should  be  guilty  of  high  treason.  Both  parties  appealed  to 
force,  but  the  soldiers  who  adhered  to  the  Parliament  were 
few  in  number.  Lambert  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
regiments  in  London,  set  a  guard  about  the  doors  of  the 
House,  and  put  an  end  to  its  sittings. 

•    1  Ludlow,  Mtmoirs,  ii,  137;  Baker.  CkrtmicU,   p.  677;  Old  Parliamemiary 
History,  xxl.  453,  46a 
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Public  opinion,  which  had  generally  approyed  of  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Parliament  in  1658,  pronounced..this.jSecond 

expulTJini  hi  liy  dJCtM^  hy  purely  selfish  motives.  ^*  It 
appears  to  us  without  doors/'  wrote  Milton,  *^till  better 
cause  be  declared  .  .  .  most  ill^al  and  scandalous,  I  fear 
me  barbarous  or  rather  scarce  to  be  exampled  among  any 

barbari^S>  that  a  paij  anny^ahoiildj  fpr  no  othpr  cause,  thus 

subdue  ^he  supreme  power  that  set  them  up.  This,  I  say, 
other  nations  will  judge  to  the  sad  dishonour  of  that  army, 
lately  so  renowned  for  the  civilest  and  best-ordered  in  the 
world,  and  by  us  here  at  home  for  the  most  conscientious."  ^ 
The  proceedings  of  the  army  after  seizins  power  seemed  to 
prove  that,  as  Ludlow  said,  ^^  they  would  oe  content  with 
nothing  less  them  to  have  the  government  established  in  a 
court-martial  ".^  It  declared  Fleetwood  commander-in-chief, 
appointed  to  command  under  him  the  general  officers  whom 
Parliament  had  refused  to  appoint,  restored  the  officers  Par- 
liament had  cashiered,  and  cashiered  those  who  had  been 
faithful  to  their  paymasters.  The  commander-in-chief  and 
five  other  officers  were  to  nominate  to  all  vacant  commissions ; 
no  one  was  to  be  admitted  to  the  army  unless  he  signed  an 
engagement  to  maintain  the  newly  established  order  of  things, 
and  no  one  was  to  be  dismissed  save  by  a  court-martial.  Thus 
the  army  would  become  a  close  corporation,  completely  self- 
governing  and  completely  independent  of  the  civil  authority. 
At  the  same  time  the  Council  of  Officers  took  upon  itself  to 
settle  how  the  nation  should  be  governed.  For  the  moment 
it  established  a  Committee  of  Sarety  to  whom  the  administra- 
tion of  civil  afikirs  was  to  be  entrusted,  ^*  resolving  to  obey 
them  so  long  as  they  would  do  what  should  be  prescribed 
to  them  ".'  As  to  the  future,  a  new  Parliament  was  to  meet 
next  FebruaiTt  under  restrictions  to  be  determined  hereafter. 
A  new  constitution  was  to  be  imposed  on  the  nation  after 
it  had  been  approved  by  a  grand  council  representing  the 
armies  of  the  three  nations.  In  that  constitution  there  were 
to  be  *^  seven  principles  and  unalterable  fundamentals  to  be 
perpetually  kept  and  observed  ".*    There  was  to  be  no  kingship 

^  Letter  to  a  Friend  Concerning  tJU  Ruptures  of  the  Commonwealth, 
*Lttdlow,  Memoirs,  ii,  x^a  */did,,  131.  */did,,  159, 171,  173. 
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and  no  government  by  a  single  person  of  any  kind.  There 
was  to  he  no  House  of  Lords,  but  instead  of  it  a  senate 
elected  to  keep  the  Commons  within  bounds.  The  legislative 
and  executive  powers  were  to  be  kept  in  difierent  hancls^ 
and  freedom  of  conscience  was  to  be  inviolably  maintained. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  scheme  might  be^  it  had  no 
chance  of  success.  Apart  from  the  general  aversion  of  the 
country  to  the  rule  of  the  army,  it  had  acainst  it  the  iact 
that  the  army  itself  was  not  unanimous  m  supporting  it. 
The  Council  of  Officers  which  sought  to  impose  it  verv  im* 
perfectly  represented  the  army.  When  it  resolved  that  a 
new  Parliament  should  be  called  instead  of  restoring  the  old 
one,  Ludlow  pointed  out  that  the  deputies  from  the  armies 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland  had  not  yet  arrived,  nor  were  there 
any  from  the  army  in  the  North  of  England.  Moreover  at 
least  a  third  of  the  officers  present  were  against  the  resolution. 
^  It  seemed  to  me,"  he  wntes,  *^  to  be  an  unaccountable  pre- 
sumption for  two-thirds  of  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  army  to 
Sut  a  period  to  the  civil  authority."^  There  were  many 
issjgntients  amongst  the  English  officers,  and  those  men  of 
hign  Aim.*'  'Five  coToh^Tg  and  four  other  officers  published  a 
spirited  protest  against  the  acts  of  the  army  leaders.     **  The 

'  Ludlow,  Memoirs^  ii. ,  165. 

■Captain  Clement  Needham.  of  Colonel  Hacker's  regiment  of  horse,  wrote  to 
Fleetwood  pointinfjr  out  the  result  of  the  army's  proposals. 

"  My  lord,  to  my  understanding  the  designe  of  that  proposeall  is  to  create  an 
interest  in  the  army,  distinct  to  tnat  of  parliament  and  nation;  and  this  (says 
some)  is  our  best  security  against  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  which  may  possibly  bee 
introduced  in  parliament  My  lord,  I  nnd  many  your  officers,  especially  those  of 
the  Northeme  brigades,  much  decry  the  constitutions  of  corporations,  as  emblems 
of  Monarchy.  It  seemes  to  me  incongruous,  that  the  same  men  should  strive  to 
bringe  the  army  into  a  corporation.  Mv  lord,  were  it  possible  to  forme  an  arm^ 
of  saints  in  reallitv,  such  as  would  unooubtedly  abide  stedfast,  and  could  this 
armv  support  itself  either  by  its  owne  interest  and  property,  or  by  extraordinary 
food  from  heaven,  I  should  not  denv  them  a  charter  as  the  most  renowned  cor- 
porate bod^  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  But,  my  lord,  seeinge  this  army  consists 
of  men  subject  to  infirmity ;  that  seeinge  this  army  was  nused  l^  authonty  of  the 
people  of  England,  called  forth  to  defend  the  birthri  j^ht  and  liberty  of  the  meanest 
man  in  the  nation,  as  well  as  their  owne ;  that  this  army  hath  been  paid  and 
mainteyned  out  of  the  purses  of  the  same  people,  and  cannot  in  future  stand  bat 
by  the  same  meanes  seeinge  there  remaines  in  this  armv  but  a  handAil  of  those 
men  that  bare  the  burthen  and  heate  of  the  warre.  many  beinge  retired  to  private 
callinges,  that  have  equally  meritted  with  ourselves ;  that  consideringe  the  dis- 
temper now  on  the  spirit  of  the  nation  hath  much  of  it  arisen  from  the  unstable 
spirit  of  the  army,  that  had  sett  up  what  they  had  pulled  downe,  and  pulled  downe 
what  they  sett  up;  andnow(thatI  mistake  not)  seeme  to  assert  an  interest  of  their 
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Parliament  of  England,"  said  they,  **  never  raised  or  main- 
tained soldiere  to  be  lav-makera,  but  to  defend  this  nation 
againaJL  those  jwho  were  law-breakers,  .  .  .  The  English 
nation  will  ^  Toth  to  lose  their  hereditary  and  birthright 
privilege  of  making  their  own  laws.  .  .  .  But  now  we  are 
told  that  as  there  is  no  authority  in  the  nation,  all  authority 
is  devolved  upon  and  resides  in  the  army,  that  is,  in  the 
officers;  and  our  government  must_beaswonrg5^rnment. 
And  shau  tins  be  spokenHBy  any  that  shall  presume  to  take 
the  name  of  an  holy  and  Just  God  into  tiis  mouth  P  Is 
England's  dear-bought  freedom  come  to  this?"^ 

Louder  and  more  effective  still,  because  it  was  backed 
by  ten  thousand  men,  was  the  protest  of  Greneral  MfiEick. 
Bred  in  the  Dutch  service,  where,  as  he  said,  **  soldiers  re- 
ceived and  observed  commands,  but  gave  none,"  obedience 
to  ^e  civil  p^^wpr  WM  hii?  gindinpr  prinriple.  As  soon  as  he 
received  the  news  that  Lambert  aiid  Fleetwood  had  expelled 
the  Long  Parliament  he  urged  them  to  restore  it  at  once. 
**  I  am  resolved,"  said  he,  **  with  the  assistance  of  God,  and 
that  part  of  the  army  under  my  command,  to  stand  by 
them,  and  assert  their  lawful  authority.  For,  sir,  this  nation 
of  En£land  will  not  endure  any  arbita'aryjpower;,  neither  will 
any  tnig_Engl_ishiaa.iLin -the  army,  soSSS  su^  a  design  will 
be  ruinous  and  destructive."^  For  two  months  negotiations 
continued^"  wnue  Monck  organised  his  army  to  march  into 
England.  Envoys  came  to  argue  with  him  on  behalf  of  the 
Council  of  Officers  at  London,^  divines  were  sent  to  mediate 

owDCt  independent  from  that  of  the  nation,  in  which  all  the  world  will  iudce 
selfe  to  bee  at  the  bottom ;  let  us  now  thinke  it  our  duty  to  settle  on  such  a  basis, 
as  every  man's  interest  may  be  involved,  and  all  men  see  their  owne  property 
and  right  mainteyned." 

^  Thurloe,  vil ,  771 -74.  '  Letter  to  Lambert,  aoth  October,  1659. 

>In  declaring  against  the  English  army  and  in  n^otiating  with  its  agents 
Monck  took  care  to  be  supported  by  a  council  representmg  his  own.  "  We  must 
needs  begin  in  the  old  methods  of  government,  says  Gumble,  ''for  the  general 
had  his  Privy  Council  which  was  Uiis  committee,  and  his  Great  Council  of  all 
commission-officers  in  the  army.  It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  the  general  at  the 
end  of  a  table,  in  a  room  full  of  officers,  putting  the  question  ('  As  many  as  consent 
to  this  proposition,  hold  up  your  hands,'  which  was  their  ceremony  of  assent), 
and  then  an  ensigne  to  make  a  long  speech  to  the  contraiv  (who  was  but  started 
from  a  corporal  the  other  day),  but  all  this  he  did  suffer  for  the  good  of  all  and 
love  to  his  country.  .  .  .  But  though  he  submitted  to  these  forms  3ret  he  kept  an 
absolute  authority  by  the  prudence  and  artifice  of  those  he  trusted,  but  did  it  by 
the  way  of  coanod  and  perswasion  "  (Gumble,  U/e  ofMottcJk,  p.  140). 
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and  represent  the  certain  ruin  which  wovld  fall  upon  the 
cause  it  he  persisted.  But  he  remained  firm  to  his  principle. 
*'  I  am  engaged,"  he  asaMgrtedj  **  in  eonscience  and  hoi:^Qr  to 
'  '  see  my  country  freed  from  that  intolen^LeJslaSOTLitf  asword 
government,  and  I  know  England  cannot,  na^  will  not  endure 

Yet  it  was  not  Monck's  arms  but  Hi<*  ^i^ntttTfttift"  ^^  ^^ 
army_  itself  whifihJ?rpught  it8govmimejit--to  an  end.  The 
popular  odium  took  theheart  out  of  Lambert  and  Fleet- 
wood's followers.  ^^The  soldiers  here,''  said  a  letter  from 
London  on  6th  December,  1659^,  ^.flre^'SO 'SlSifiu,  scorned, 
and^hiased.  that  they  are  ashamed  tfi-iP&rch;  axid  many 
ofiioers  when  they  go  into  the  City  dare  not  even  wear  their 
swords  for  fear  of  affixints ;  and  thus  God  hath  blasted  them 
and  they  are  become  vile  in  the  eyes  of  the  people."  The 
privates  were  not  disposed  to  shed  the  blood  of  then:  comrades 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  their  officers.  **  The  soldiers 
fgeBerally,"  addcxi  another  letten  "  say  they  will  notlGgSt,  but 
-Will  make  a  ring  for  their  omoers  to  tignt  m.''*  At  the 
^  banning  of  December  the  garrison  of  Portsmouth  declared 
for  the  Parliament,  and  the  regiments  sent  to  besiege  it 
went  over  to  the  garrison.  A  few  days  later  the  fleet  in  the 
Downs  followed  the  example  of  Portsmouth.  Finally  the 
Irish  army,  hitherto  under  the  control  of  leaders  acting  in 
co-operation  with  Lambert  and  Fleetwood,  arrested  its  com- 
manders, declared  for  the  Parliament,  and  entered  into 
communication  with  Monck.  Stunned  by  these  successive 
blows  Fleetwood  and  the  troops  in  London  sullenly  submitted, 
and  restored  the  Long  Parliament  of  their  own  accord  (26th 
December,n6o5^j.* 

Thus  the  fabric  of  military  rule  fell  without  a  blow. 
Monck  marched  to  London  unoppp8^_became  commander- 
In-chieTby  the"  appointmenfoT  Parliament  (25th  FebruaryX 
land  reduced  the  army  to  complete  submission  by  removing 
all  officers  whom  he  could  not:  trust  to  be  obedient.  ^  There 
is  not  an  officer  in  the  army,"  Monck  had  written  eighteen 
months  earlier,  ^^that  has  interest  enough  to  draw  two  men 
after  him,  if  he  be  out  of  place,"  and  the  failure  of  Lambert's 

» Clarke  Papers,  iv.,  153.  "/Wrf.,  t66.  90a         »Thurloc  m.  387. 
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attempted  insurrection  proved  the  truth  of  his  axiom 
(April,  1660).  The  army  in  general  was  bitterly  hostile 
to  the  restoration  of  monarchy.  It  perceived  whither 
Monck's  policy  tended,  but  was  too  divided  and  too  dis- 
heartened  by  failure  to  resist.  At  the  beginning  of 
March,  I66O,  the  CouriciTof  Officers  met  and  urged  Monck 
to  declare  for  a  Commonwealth,  and  to  engage  against  all 
that  should  endeavour  **to  set  up  a  single  person".  He 
refused  to  do  so,  saying  *' that  nothing  was  more  injurious 
to  discipljne  than  their  meeting  m  military  councils^  to  inter- 
pose  in  cml  things  ^.^  JToT  driTyllid  he  forbicT  all  similar 
meetings  in  tKe  future,  but  he  imposed  on  the  whole  curmy 
an  engagement  to  acauiesce  in  whatever  the  next  Parliament 
should  do.  *^  We  shall,"  ran  the  Engagement,  ^^  according  to  J|| 
our  duties,  canfy  andbehave  ourselves  as  officers  of  an  army 
instructed  bv^our  example  and  discipline  to'ob^and  not 

__^^^^ Te  orders  "of  our  superiors/ an3  shall  J'eely  and 

readilxiihggjn^e  such  commands^as  we  shall  receive  from  your 
Excellency,  or  the  Council  of  State,  or  the  Parliament  when 
assembled.  And  in  particular,  we  shall,  according  to  the 
late  proclamation  of  the  Council  of  State  of  the  17th  of 
Marcn,  decline  any  meeting  or  meetings  for  the  contriving 
or  carrying  on  of  any  declaration  or  subscriptions  concerning 
affairs  of  state  or  government,  thereby  avoiding  those  mis- 
chiefs which  made  many  lately  in  arms  so  justly  distasteful 
to  the  people,  by  making  themselves  a  divided  interest  fit>m 
the  rest  of  them."  * 


posed  religious  freedom  with  pike  and  musket;  it  had  in- 
itiated  many  interesting"pblitical  experiments  and  drawn  up 
four  constitutions.  In  time  the  aims  which  it  had  at  heart 
were  to  be  realised  by  other  hands  and  by  more  appropriate 
methods.  But  for  uie  present  all  that  it  beigm|eathed  to 
English  political  life  was  n_r^ntfd  avflrBiirn  tir  ^frnflrp  armies  ^ 
and  an  aoiding  dread  of  military  rule.  .  <\;  ) 

„ I      \.  , 

^Bakor,  Chronicle,  p.  716.  */W^j^x9. 
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COMPANY  DRILL 


Because  the  Ambition  of  some  doth  strive  to  aime  at  higher 
things  in  their  thoughts  then  what  is  practised  abroad,  I  have 
thought  good  to  set  down  the  plain  way  of  exercising  a  Company, 
as  usually  it  is  practised  in  the  Army,  our  Companies  consisting 
of  one  hundred  men,  two  parts  being  Musketeers,  and  a  third 
Pikes,  the  depth  of  our  Files  being  alwayes  six  deep  in  the  Armies 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  the  Company  being  drawn  up 
a  Brest ;  the  Exercise  is  as  foUoweth,  they  standing  in  their  closest 
Order  in  Rank  and  Files. 


Order, 
Order, 


First,  Command.     Open  Ranch  backwards  lo  \  ^  , 
Command.     Files  open  to  the  Right  to  your     f     ^^^' 
Rancks  open  backward  to  open  )  q^j^ 
Files  open  to  the  left  to  open     j 
Rancks  open  backward  to  double  )   r^^ 
Files  open  outward  to  double        ) 
Rancks  close  forward  to  open 
Files  close  inwards  to  open 
Rancks  close  forward  to  your 
Files  dose  to  the  left  to  your 
Face  to  the  Right  \ 
Face  to  the  Lm     I 
Face  to  the  Rear  \^y<^^^' 
Face  to  the  Front  J 
Face  to  the  Center 
Face  to  the  Front  and  Rear 
Face  to  the  right  and  Left  outward 
Face  to  the  right  and  left  inward 
Rancks  and  Rancks  to  the  Right  Double. 

(389) 


Command. 
Command. 
Command. 
Command. 
Command. 
Command. 
Conmiand. 
Command. 
Command. 
Command. 
Command. 
Command. 
Command. 
Command. 
Command. 
Command. 


'  as  you  were. 
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FQes 

At  open 

Older 

Command. 

Command. 

Conmiand: 

Command. 

Command. 

Command. 

Direction. 


Files  to  the  Left  Double. 

Ramdcs  to  the  Left  Double. 

Files  to  the  Eight  Double. 

Half  Files  Double  your  FrxnU  to  the  Right 

Files  Double  your  Depth  to  the  Left. 

Half  Files  Double  your  Front  to  the  Left. 

Files  Double  your  Depth  to  the  BighL 

Bringers  up  double  your  Front  to  the  BighL 

Files  Double  your  Depth  to  the  Left,  every  mauftilUMg 

behind  his  Bringer  tm. 
Bringers  up  double  your  Front  to  the  Left 
Files  double  your  depth  to  the  Right,  every  mam  placing 

himself  behind  his  brk^ter  up. 


Command.     Double  your  Rancks  to  the  Right  or) 


Command. 
Command. 

Command. 
Command. 

Direction. 
Command. 

Direction. 


Command. 
Command. 
Command. 
Command. 
Command. 
Conmiand. 


Half  Files  double  your  Front  to  the  Right  iniire. 
Right  half  Rancke  double  intire  the  dej^  ofyomr  lefi 

half  Rancks. 
HaU^  Files  double  your  Front  to  the  Left  intire. 
Left  half  Rancks  double  intire  the  depth  of  your  Right 

half  Ranks. 
The  same  may  be  done  to  the  Rear. 
Files  to  the  Right  hand,  Counter  March  and  masntain 

ground. 
The  same  may  be  done  in  Rancks,  as  also  both  in 

Rancks  and  Files,  either  maintaining,  gaining  or 

losing  ground ;  of  these  in  the  Army  we  use  but 

Uttle. 
Wheel  yowr  BaUle  to  the  Right 
Wheel  your  Battle  to  the  L^ 
Wheel  your  Battle  to  the  lUght  abouL 
Wheel  your  Battle  to  the  Left  about 
Files  ^le  to  the  Right  or  Left. 
Randcsjile  to  the  Right  and  Left. 


1.  The  Musketeers  being  on  both  flancks,  first  firing  let  the 
first  Ranck  stand,  and  fire  every  Ranck,  passing  through  before 
his  Leader,  after  standing  and  fue,  till  all  have  fired  over  twice, 
or  four  times,  the  Pikes  moving  slowly  in  the  mean  time,  they 
will  upon  a  stand  be  reduced  as  at  first. 

Secondly,  bring  all  the  Musketeers  before  the  Pikes,  then  let 
them  fire  in  the  Front,  &lling  off,  and  fianck  the  Pikes  upon  the 
Right :  Fire  upon  the  right  fianck,  the  body  marching,  and  the 
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Musketeers  to  passe  on  the  left  flanck;  after  the  Pikes  may 
charge  to  the  right,  the  body  moving  againe :  Let  the  Musketeers 
fire  on  the  Left  flanck,  and  fall  in  the  Rear  of  the  Pikes,  who  may 
after  charge  their  Pikes  on  the  Left:  the  body  marching,  the 
Musketeers  may  fire  in  the  Rear,  and  fall  off  to  the  Right  and 
Left,  and  flanck  the  Pikes  as  at  the  first,  the  body  facing  about 
the  Pikes  may  charge  to  the  Rear :  We  usually  fire  in  the  Front, 
sometimes  two  Rancks  standing,  the  rest  passing  by  turns,  then 
standing  after  they  have  gained  the  ground,  befi>re  tiieir  Leaders 
do  fire,  till  all  have  fiered  twice :  other  times  three  Rancks  fire 
together,  the  first  kneels  down,  the  second  stoops;  the  third 
stfuids  upright,  then  falling  down,  the  three  last  Rancks  passe 
through :  and  do  the  like,  this  being  done  twice,  reduces  all  as 
at  first,  the  Pikes  moving  slowly,  this  being  the  usual  way  of 
exercising  our  Companies  in  the  Army.  (From  The  Compleat 
Body  of  the  AH  Military,  by  Richard  Elton,  London,  l659.) 


B 

SEVERAL  REASONS  WHY  THE  PIKE  IS  THE  MORE 

HONOURABLE  ARMS 

First  I  shall  begin  to  set  down  the  postures  of  the  Pike,  before 
the  postures  of  the  Musket,  for  these  reasons  following,  as  con- 
ceiving :  First,  they  are  the  more  Jiumourable  Arms,,  in  respect 
the  Colours  flying  upoa  the  head  of  them  ai^  vpoa.tbe  drawing 
up  of  the  Company  there  is  the  most  properest  place  for  the 
Ca^jlL-lo^Jie^  either  upon  a  Stand,  or  upon  a  March,  provided 
he  nave  ground  sufiicient  to  March  them  all  abrest  If  upon 
a  Stand  the  Captain  shall  have  occasion  to  engage  against  an 
Enemy,  thither  his  Officers  mliy  repair  unto  him  upon  the  head 
of  the  Pikes,  there  to  receive  directions.  And  if  the  Captain 
shall  cause  the  Seijeants  to  draw  off  part  or  all  the  Musketiers 
firom  the  Body  of  Pikes  to  fire  against  the  enemy,  the  Gentlemen 
of  the  Pikes  in  the  mean  time  stands  imdantedly  to  undergoe  all 
the  cruel  shot  of  the  Cannon  fiK>m  the  contrary  part  for  to  pre- 
serve their  Colours  who  are  likewise  a  place  of  Rendezvous  for 
the  Musketiers  to  repair  unto  when  they  shall  retreat  firom  fight. 
Farther,  it  hath  been  the  ambition  of  many  Gentlemen,  both  in 
Holland,  France,  and  in  these  late  vnhappy  Wars  in  England, 
to  trail  Pikes  with  severall  Commanders  whom  they  shall  thinke 
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fit.      And  lastly^  to  conclude  all^  that  the  Pike  is   the  more 
honourable  Arms^  it  is  w>  in  respect  of  its  antiai)i|j]^,  for  it  hath 
been'tlie  \M  oF  the  Pike  and  Spear^  many  fiuhdred  years  befive 
there  was  any  knowledge  of  the  Musket^  as  in  manj  Histories 
you  shall  finde.     And  so  for  present,  I  wil  conclude  this  discourse 
of  the  Pike,  desiring  the  Musketiers  to  have  a  favourable  censure 
of  me :  for  I  intend  not  by  it  to  perswade  all  Souidios  to  the 
handling  of  the  Pike,  and  none  to  be  Musketiers,  for  that  cannot 
be,  I  should  rather  advise  all  Captains  that  have  occasi<in  to 
raise  their  Companies  to  have  two  thirds  of  Musketiers,  and 
but  one  of  Pikes :  that  is  to  say,  if  they  should  have  18  Files, 
to  cause  twelve  of  them  to  cany  Muskets,  and  the  other  six  File 
Pikes.     And  in  my  judgement  they  shall  performe  the  better 
service  unto  any  Nation  where  they  shall  be  employ'd^  "ana  I 
V  ^  shalT  ihlthei  -iluilit  th^Sould|ers  (especially  those  that  be  of 
low  stature)  tp  handle  and  take  delight^  the  use   of  the 

c .  Musket ;    for  it  is  an   exceeding   ^reat  v  honour  to  him  so  to 

I    Banttt^  his  Musket,  as  that  he  doth  it  wtttrmse^'"a  oi^ttiely 

nuuuier,  and  he  .that  shldi '  becmie  expel  I   Umnlcoi;    i^  have 

V  often  observed  this  commeftdattavr  Ui  fvlluw  lilm;  by  the  repott 

of  others  ;  Such  a  one  is  a  good  Muskettier,  and  an  able  Souldier ; 
concluding  thereby,  he  that  will  take  the  pains  to  be  a  good 
Muskettier  certainly  cannot  be  idle,  but  hath  gained  something 
more  to  make  him  capable  of  such  praise.  To  conclude,  I  shall 
desire  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Pikes,  and  the  Gentlemen  of  the 
Muskettieis  to  goe  hand  in  hand  in  love  like  dear  brothers, 
and  neither  5)f  them 'to  envie'cafh  uther.  amlm  So^oingr  God 
will  give  a  blessing  to  all  their  undertakings.  (From  The  Com- 
pleat  Body  of  the  Art  Military,  by  Richard  Elton.) 


THE  USE  OF  THE  POSTURES  OF  THE  PIKE 

The  use  of  Ordering  the  Pike, — The  Pike  being  ordered  is  the 
proper  Posture  of  a  Souldier  upon  a  stand,  which  he  ought  ever 
to  minde  upon  any  such  occasion,  so  to  make  use  of  it.  And  I 
have  likewise  seen  in  many  places,  in  the  daytime,  this  Posture 
to  be  used  by  the  Souldier  standing  SentinelL 

The  use  of  advancing  the  Pike, — ^The  Pike  advanced,  is  usefull 
for  the  Souldier  upon  a  Troop,  when  they  are  to  tnarch  swiftly, 
either  for  the  relieving  of  some  Court  of  Guard,  or  to  repair  to 
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f  their  place  of  Randesvous,  or  upon  some  sadden  in  approaching 

|:  to  an  Enemy,  to  make  a  Charge:  for  then  he  will  be  in  a  fit 

9  capacity  to  cU^  down  quickly  his  PUte  upon  the  breast  of  the 

p:  Enemy.     It  is  likewise  very  usefull  in  the  time  of  exercise :  to 

i:  the  half^fileSf  and  hringers  up,  upon  any  doubling  to  the  Front, 

I  for  then  they  are  alwayes  to  be  advanced,  in  respect  of  a  longer 

c  march  in  their  doublings,  then  those  that  double  Ranks  and  Files; 

^  but  having  doubled,  they  must  always  oonforme  in  Posture  to  the 

I  part  doubled, 

^  The  use  of  Porting, — ^The  use  of  Porting  was  invented  for  the 

M^  ease  of  the  Reare  half-Files,  upon  a  Charge;  for  the  Front  half- 

.i  Files  are  only  for  to  charge;   the  Rear  half'Files  in  the  mean 

(  time  are  to  porL     It  is  likewise  very  usefull  at  such  times  when 

(  the  Souldiers  are  marching  through  a  Gate,  or  Salfy-Port;  from 

I  whence  I  conceive  it  doth  derive  its  name  porting, 

,  The  use  of  Shouldering, — ^The  use  of  Shouldering  the  Pike,  is 

only  properest  upon  the  March,  and  in  some  kinde  very  usefull 

I  upon  a  Stand  in  time  of  Fight ;  provided  they  are  at  convenient 

distance  from  the  Enemy.     For  it  much  preserveth  the  Pikes, 

and  Pikemen,  from  the  danger  of  the  shot,  the  bullets  then  gliding 

off  from  their  Arms;  which  if  they  stood  at  such  times,  either 

ordered,  or  advanced;  the  bullets  would  make  such  a  chattering 

amongst  the  Pikes,  that  what  with  breaking  of  them,  and  the 

shivers  flying  fr^m  them,  may  much  endanger  the   Souldiers 

which  shall  cany  them. 

The  use  of  Comporting, — The  comporting  of  the  Pike  is  only 
usefull  to  the  Souldier  marching  up  a  kill,  for  if  then  he  should 
be  Shouldered,  the  But-End  of  the  Pike  would  always  be  touching 
the  ground  to  hinder  him  in  his  March  ;  and  much  endanger  his 
fellow-souldiers  that  shall  come  after  him.  Neither  can  he  march 
advanced ;  for  if  there  should  be  any  winde,  it  would  be  ready 
I  to  blow  him  down.     Therefore  as  above,  that  which  is  most 

commodious  for  the  Souldiers  marching  up  a  hill,  is  to  comport 
his  Pike,  ^ 

The  use  of  Trailing, — ^The  trailing  of  the  Pike  is  seldome  used,  \ 
but  when  the  Souldier  shall  march  straight  forward  through  a   \ 
Wood,  the  File-leader  before  he  enters  in,  trails  his  File,  and    i 
consequently  all  the  rest  in  his  File :  then  stooping  donm,  they 
take  up  the  But-end  of  their  Leaders  Pikes,  which  they  may    ' 
easily  gripe  with  their  own  in  their  right  hands,  and  after  march 
forward  through  the  busling  leaves  in  a  straight  line,  every  Jile 
single  by  himselfe,  but  as  neare  each  other  as  possible  they  can 
march  for  more  securitie  sake ;  that  when  they  are  cleare,  they 
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may  finde  each  other,  and  be  in  a  condition  to  ralkf  up  Mgmjj^ 
as  occasion  shall  require.  The  trailing  of  the  Pike,  may  also  be 
of  excellent  use  in  a  Trench,  that  at  such  time  when  they  shall 
have  intelligence,  where  the  Enemy  are  preparing  to  make  a 
Breach,  they  may  then  move  forwards  unto  that  place  undis- 
covered, and  may  defend  the  same. 

The  tue  of  Cheeking, — The  cheeking  of  the  Pike,  is  the  proper 
Seniinell  posture,  and  then  to  be  used.  (From  The  Campleai  Bo^ 
of  the  Art  Militafy,  by  Richard  Elton.) 

D 

EXAMPLES  OF  THE  DEFECTS  OF  THE  PIKE 

Extracted  from  Donald  Lupton's  Warre4Uce  Treatise  of  the  Pike, 

London,  1642. 

The  Pike  a  Poor  Weapon. 

There  is  not  one  private  Soldier  of  twenty  shall  by  his  utmost 
strength  and  skill  together  runne  through  a  common  Corslet, 
nay,  nor  through  a  Buffe?coat  which  is  good,  to  wound  mortally ; 
and  what  wisedome  or  policy  is  it  to  have  so  many  standing  men 
in  Armes,  which  are  not  able  to  kill  the  Invaders :  Further,  hath 
it  not  been  seene  that  three  or  foure  good  resolute  Soldiers  with 
their  swords  and  Buffe-coats  only  have  cut  off  ten  or  twelve  Pike- 
heads,  and  come  off  safe  without  wounds,  and  purchased  to  them- 
selves honor  and  reward  ? 

For  an  instance  of  this :  The  Prince  of  Oroide  his  Leaguer 
lying  before  Scenke-Sconse,  it  so  fell  out,  that  there  was  a  great 
uproare  betwixt  the  English  and  Switzers,  they  being  enquarter'd 
one  next  to  the  other;  the  occasion  was  small,  being  about  a 
stiver  or  two  lost  at  Cards;  but  the  issue  had  likely  to  have 
produced  wonder  and  amazement  (if  by  fiure  perswasions  and 
entreaties  both  parties  had  not  been  pacified)  for  the  Tumult 
began  to  grow  to  an  iiftestine  Mutiny  (many  men  being  wounded 
on  both  sides)  so  that  the  English  first,  and  Switzers  at  last  call'd 
to  Armes :  whenas  there  stood  one  of  the  Divisions  of  the  Switzers 
with  pikes  ready  charged,  did  not  then  two  Soldiers  of  ColloneU 
Burlacyes  .Regiment  with  their  swords  only  enter  by  force  into 
that  Body,  and  cut  off  divers  Pike-heads,  and  came  off  againe 
with  three  or  foure  of  them  in  their  hands,  which  in  fury  and 
great  derision  they  flung  again  amongst  them,  with  this  jeere  to 
boote.  Oh  doe  us  no  harme,  good  men  f    (P.  49.) 


J 
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Si  The  Pike  Useless  in  Sieges. 

tt 

h  Whenas  the  Town  of  Stoade  was  beleaguer'd  by  the  forces  of 

.;         Count  Tilfy  and  others,  and  defended  by  the  English;  for  a 

p        good  while  we  kept  many  Outworkes  and  Scoutes  without  the 

walls :  It  so  fell  out,  that  many  Musquetiers  being  imployed  in 

,1         other  services,  and  being,  by  reason  of  the  perfidiousnesse  of 

^         the  Citizens,  forced  at  all  times  to  leave  a  sufficient  number 

within,  lest  they  should  have  betrayed  the  Towne ;  that  there 

were  an  100  or  an  150  Pike-men,  able,  stout,  expert,  and  well 

arm'd,  appointed  (with  some  few  Musquetiers)  to  keepe  a  Scout 

not  farre  from  the  Towne :  whereas  'twas  thought  there  was  little 

or  no  danger  to  be  feared,  came  it  not  to  passe,  that  the  Enemy 

1  (roving  about  to  spy  all  advantages)  march'd  that  very  night 

against  that  Scoute  which  was  mann'd  chiefly  with  Pikes ;  the 

Alarme  was  taken  first  by  one  of  our  Pike-men,  by  the  sight  of 

a  Dogge,  which  (as  he  supposed,  and  so  all  the  rest)  came  not 

alone ;  which  proved  true :  for  presently  the  Enemy  gave  fire, 

and  hearing  but  one  or  two  discharge  from  the  Scout,  supposed 

\         that  we  had  either  left  the  worke,  or  else  were  asleepe,  and  so 

!  unable  to  resist:  'twas  true,  that  when  the  Enemy  had  twice 

i  or  thrice  furiously  given  fire,  our  men  did  retreate  towards  the 

towne,  but  upon  notice  given  to  our  Generall,  they  were  charg'd 

to  maintaine  and  defend  the  worke,  and  to  beat  out  the  enemy 

againe :  so  they  going  on,  did  by  their  sudden  retume,  and  the 

darknesse  of  the  night,  terrific  the  Enemy  so  that  they  left  their 

easie  gotten  purchase  for  a  time  (supposing  that  either  we  had 

increased  our  numbers,  or  else  might  have  some  plot  to  encom- 

passe  them  in :)  but  hearing  no  further  pursuit,  made  a  stand ; 

and  upon  advice  set  upon  the  Scoute  the  second  time,  wherein 

they  made  a  fearfiiU  slaughter,  casting  our  men  which  were  shot 

into  the  fire  one  upon  another ;  kill'd  and  bum'd  all  that  stood 

it  out,  shot  divers  of  them  who  cast  away  their  Armes  to  save 

themselves  by  swimming :  so  that  we  lost  most,  or  almost  all 

our  men. 

Now  was  not  this  an  unequall  fight,  to  set  Pikes  against 
Musquets?  And  had  these  men  had  Musquets,  they  would 
have  defended  that  worke  against  double  so  many  Musquetiers 
comming  on.  This  was  much  lamented,  but  the  losse  was  un- 
recoverable. 

Nor  yet  will  any  impute  any  indiscretion  to  our  Generall: 
for  this  Act  could  not  at  that  time  have  been  remedied ;  most 
of  our  Musquetiers  doing  daily  service  in  all  places,  both  within 
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and  without  the  Towne,  and  halfe  our  forces  almost  (if  not 
altogether)  were  Pikes ;  who^  when  thej  perceiv'd  how  tiiat  the 
heat  of  duties  lay  all  upon  the  Musquet,  did  all  of  them  rerj 
well  like  of  their  weapon,  hecause  it  freed  them  fitHn  the  most 
dangerous  and  forlome  places ;  which  inconvenience  as  soone  as 
it  was  so  deerly  understood,  was  remedied,  and  most  of  our  Pike- 
men  were  urg'd  to  use  the  Musquet ;  and  such  as  did  not,  were 
adjudged  to  be  Cowards,  as  indeed  they  desenred.     (P.  69.) 

The  Pike  Useless  in  Retreats. 

So  that  we  (if  we  intend  to  get  off  fiiirely)  must  doe  it  fay 
placing  good  stout  Musquetiers  in  our  Reare,  who  (like  Pardtiams) 
can  fighte  and  fly,  or  (as  we  say)  can  give  fire  and  retreat: 
thus  had  our  Army  fiune  to  doe  when  we  came  off  fiom  the 
Long-line,  being  followed  close  by  the  ImperiaU  Horse,  each  of 
them  bringing  a  Musquetier  with  him,  untill  we  enquarter'd  at 
the  Btrke  not  fitf  from  Breme :  which  could  not  have  been  per- 
formed, had  we  not  maintain'd  our  Reere  not  with  Pikes  but 
with  stout  shot. 

And  that  was  held  the  best  Method  in  our  marching  frtnn 
our  Quarters  at  the  Berke  along  to  Stood ;  for  we  left  1 50  or 
200  resolute  fire-men  in  a  worke  to  finde  the  Enemy  play,  whilst 
the  maine  of  our  Army  gain*d  almost  a  whole  dayes  journey ; 
neither  was  it  a  slow  march  to  shew  State,  or  refresh  the  Soldier, 
(for  our  safety  lay  in  our  speed ; )  but  it  was  quick  and  hasty,  so 
that  those  which  were  left  behind  were  of  most  reputed  for  lost 
men,  and  all  supposed  that  had  not  Captain  Hamond^  Ck>mpany 
received  the  Enemy  comming  after  us,  though  to  the  losse  almost 
of  all  his  Soldiers  lives,  that  our  men  had  been  served  with  the 
same  sauce,  (the  Enemy  intending  us  for  slaughter  as  well  as  his 
men)  yet  those  few  men  taking  the  best  opportunity  in  such  a 
desperate  straight,  and  having  a  good  guide,  recover'd  our 
Troopes  againe.  Now  what  service  did  our  Pikes  doe  all  tlus 
while  ?  did  they  not  cause  our  march  to  be  the  slower  ?  and  in 
case  the  Enemy  had  overtaken  us  (as  it  was  generally  suspected 
he  would)  should  not  our  Musquetiers  then  have  been  the  best 
defence  n>r  our  Pike-men  ?  and  was  it  not  the  wish  of  all,  that 
all  our  Pikes  had  been  Firemen  ?  and  had  not  that  Order  been 
observed,  we  might  have  all  been  cut  off  before  we  could  have 
entred  into  SUkxd.     (P.  82.) 


i: 
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A  Dbkial  that  the  Pike  I8  Bftectivb  against  Cavalry. 

This  is  surely  grounded  upon  Tradition  ;  and  true  it  is^  that 
in  former  times  when  the  winged  Cavalry  were  fenc'd  with 
sword  and  lance  onely,  then  the  Pike  had  that  virtue  to  keepe 
off  their  invading  Horse^  because  the  Lance  was  made  4  feet 
shorter  then  the  Pike,  the  Pike  being  16,  and  the  Lance  being 
but  12  foot  long :  So  that  of  necessity,  if  the  horsemen  intended 
execution  upon  them,  they  could  not  choose  but  hazard  them- 
selves, or  horses,  or  both.  But  now  the  Horse  having  left  off 
the  Lance,  and  using  their  Pistols  and  Carbines  in  place  of  it, 
which  can  kill  and  sinke  120  yards  off,  and  above;  I  would 
desire  to  know,  whether  it  be  any  wisedome  or  safety  to  stand 
charg'd  with  Pikes  onely  against  PistoU  bullets  ?  for  now  the 
Horse  having  that  advantage,  need  not  approach  so  neere,  as  to 
endanger  their  owne  bodies,  or  their  Horses :  and  therefore  it 
is  high  time  for  the  Pike-men  to  looke  after  another  weapon, 
which  can  and  will  better  defend  themselves,  and  offend  their 
Enemies,  then  their  Pikes  can  doe.     (P.  125.) 


The  Cowardice  op  Pikemen. 

And  it  hath  been  scene,  when  young  Striplinges  have  upon 
Commands  gone  resolutely  forth  by  Sallies,  in  a  dark,  cold 
blustring,  rainy,  tempestuous  night,  whenas  a  lusty,  tall  Pike- 
man  hath  been  glad  tnat  he  hath  had  such  Armes  allotted  him, 
which  kept  him  from  such  dangerous  onsets.  Nay,  upon  suddaine 
Alarmes  in  the  Night,  when  the  Serjeants  have  come  to  fetch 
men  out  of  all  Companies  to  march  out,  with  their  usuall  word. 
Up  Musquetiers,  up ;  10  or  more  out  of  every  Company :  At 
these  times  the  lusty  and  able  Pike-man  hath  said.  Well,  I 
would  not  be  a  Musquetier,  I  am  glad  of  my  Corslet,  I  had  rather 
lye  still  in  my  Quarters,  let  the  Musquetiers  get  the  honour,  I 
desire  it  not  at  such  times  as  this  is  :  this  hath  been  the  language 
of  the  supposed  valorous  Pike-men ;  and  I  believe  that  they 
spake  as  they  thought     (P.  130.) 
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£ 

A  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  THE  FIRELOCK  AND  THE 

MUSKET 


I  WOULD  recommend  the  Fire-lock  Musket  aboire  the  Match- 
lock Musket,  for  seversl  Reasons;  some  of  which  I  shall 
mention. 

Firsi,  It  is  exceedingly  more  ready;  for  with  the  Fire-lo^ 
you  have  only  to  Cock,  and  you  are  prepared  to  Shoot ;  bat  witii 
your  Match-lock,  you  have  several  motions,  the  least  of  which  ii 
as  long  a  performing,  as  but  that  one  of  the  other,  and  often- 
times much  more  haaardous ;  besides,  if  you  Fire  not  the  Match- 
lock Musket  as  soon  as  you  have  blown  your  Match,  (which  often, 
especially  in  Hedge-Fights  and  in  Sieges,  you  cannot  do)  ym 
must  a  second  time  blow  your  Match,  or  the  Ashes  it  gathen 
hinders  it  from  Firing. 

Secondly,  The  Mat<£  is  veiy  dangerous,  either  where  Bandeleen 
are  used,  or  where  Soldiers  run  hastily  in  Fight  to  the  Budge- 
barrel,  to  refill  their  Bandeleers ;  I  have  often  seen  sad  instances 
thereof. 

Thirdly,  Marching  in  the  Nights,  to  avoid  an  Enemy,  or  to 
surprize  one,  or  to  assault  a  Fortress,  the  Matches  often  discover 
you,  and  informs  the  Enemy  where  you  are ;  whereby  you  suffer 
much,  and  he  obtains  much. 

Fourthly,  In  wet  weather,  the  Pan  of  the  Musket  being  made 
wide  open  for  awhile,  the  Rain  often  deads  the  Powder,  and  the 
Match  too ;  and  in  windy  weather,  blows  away  the  Powder,  ere 
the  Match  can  touch  the  Pan :  nay,  often  in  very  high  Winds,  I 
have  seen  the  Sparks  blown  from  the  Match,  Fire  the  Musket 
ere  the  Soldier  meant  it ;  and  either  thereby  lose  his  Shot,  or 
wound  or  kill  some  one  before  him.  Whereas  in  the  Fire-lock 
the  motion  is  so  sudden,  that  what  makes  the  Cock  fidl  on  the 
Hammer,  strikes  the  Fire,  and  opens  the  Pan  at  once. 

Lastly,  To  omit  many  other  Reasons,  the  quantity  of  Match 
used  in  an  Army,  does  much  add  to  the  Baggage ;  and  being 
of  a  very  dry  quality,  naturally  draws  the  moisture  of  the  Air, 
which  makes  it  relax,  and  consequently  less  fit,  though  carried 
in  close  Wagons :  but  if  you  march  without  Wagons,  the  Match 
is  the  more  expos'd ;  ana  without  being  dried  again  in  Ovens,  is 
but  of  half  the  use  which  otherwise  it  would  be  of:  And  which 
is  full  as  bad,  the  Skeans  you  give  the  Corporals,  and  the 
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you  give  the  private  Soldiers,  (of  which  near  an  Enemy,  or  on 
the  ordinary  Guard  daty,  they  must  never  be  unfurnished)  if 
they  Lodge  in  Hutts  or  Tents,  or  if  they  keep  Gtu&rd  in  the 
open  Field,  (as  most  often  it  happens)  all  the  Match  for  instant 
service  is  too  often  render'd  uncertain  or  useless ;  nothing  of  all 
which  can  be  said  of  the  Flint,  but  much  of  it  to  the  contrary. 

And  then  the  Soldiers  generally  wearing  their  Links  of  Match 
near  the  bottom  of  the  Belt  on  which  their  Bandeleers  are 
fiistened,  in  wet  weather,  generally  spoil  the  Match  they  have  ; 
and  if  they  are  to  fight  on  a  sudden,  and  in  the  Rain,  you  lose 
the  use  of  your  Small  Shot,  which  is  sometimes  of  irreparable 
prejudice.  (From  A  TreaUse  of  the  Art  of  War,  by  Rc^er  Earl  of 
Orrery,  1677,  p.  30.) 


A  SHAM  FIGHT  IN  1645 

Friday,  May  the  9* — I  shall  this  day  in  the  first  place  present 
you  with  a  May-game ;  but  such  a  one  as  is  not  usuall,  and 
deserves  to  be  taken  notice  of,  and  it  is  an  action  of  Warre  too, 
and  therefore  the  more  sutable  to  the  times. 

In  Kent  the  countrey  people  (no  where  more)  love  old  customes, 
and  to  do  every  yeer  what  they  have  done  in  others  before,  and 
much  pastimes,  and  drinking  matches,  and  May-Poles,  and  danc- 
ing and  idle  wayes,  and  sin  hath  been  acted  on  former  May 
dayes. 

Therefore  Colonell  BkaU  considering  what  course  might  be 
taken  to  prevent  so  much  sin  this  yeer,  did  wisely  order  them, 
the  rather  to  keep  them  from  giving  the  Malignants  occasion 
to  mutinie  by  sudi  publique  meetings,  there  having  been  so 
many  warnings  hj  severall  insurrections,  without  such  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

Colonell  Bhmt  summoned  in  two  Regiments  of  his  foot 
Souldiers  to  appear  the  last  May-day,  May  the  1,  at  Blackheath, 
to  be  trained,  and  exercised  that  day,  and  the  ground  way  raised, 
and  places  provided  to  pitch  in,  for  the  Souldiers  to  meet  in  two 
bodies,  which  promised  the  Countrey  much  content,  in  some 
pretty  expressions,  and  accordingly  their  expectation  were  satis- 
fied. 

For  on  May  day  when  they  met,  Colonell  Bhmt  divided  them 
into  two  parts,  and  the  one  was  as  Roundheads,  and  the  other  as 
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Cavalierly  who  did  both  of  them  act  their  parts  exceeding  well, 
and  many  people,  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  were  present 
to  see  the  same. 

The  Roundheads  they  carried  it  on  with  care  and  love,  tem- 
penunce  and  order,  and  as  much  gravity  as  might  be,  eveiy  one 
party  carefull  in  his  action,  which  was  so  well  performed,  that  it 
was  much  commended. 

But  the  Cavaliers  they  minded  drinking  and  roaring,  and  dis- 
order, and  would  bee  still  playing  with  the  women,  and  compasK 
them  in,  and  quarrell,  and  were  exceedingly  disorderly. 

And  these  had  severall  skirmishes  one  with  the  other,  and 
took  divers  prisoners  one  from  the  other,  and  gave  content  to 
the  Countrey  people,  and  satisfied  them  as  well  as  if  they  had 
gone  a  maying  in  another  way,  which  might  have  occasioned 
much  evill  after  many  wayes  as  is  before  declared.  (From 
Perfect  Occurrencet  of  ParUametU  and  Chief  CoUeciums  of  JLeUen 
from  the  Armie,  9th  to  16th  May,  1645.) 


U 


THE  DUTY.  OF  OFFICERS  IN  A  CAVALRY  CHARGE 

Amongst  Lord  Orrery's  Particulars  to  be  observed  previausfy  io  a 
Battel  is  an  order  against  officers  unduly  and  uselessly  exposing 
themselves.  He  advises :  "  That  orders  be  given  that  no  chi^ 
officer  who  commands  a  squadron,  or  commissioned  officer  who 
leads  one  with  him,  have  that  horse  he  charges  on  advanced 
above  the  length  of  his  head  beyond  the  front  rank  of  troopers. 

My  reason  for  it  is  this : 

Because  if  those  who  lead  squadrons  to  the  charge  be  before 
the  front  rank,  they  either  without  cause  adventure  to  be  shot 
by  their  own  men  behind  them,  or  hinder  some  from  firing,  <Mr 
which  is  fiir  worse,  when  both  bodies  come  to  the  shock,  such  as 
are  out  of  the  ranks  and  between  both  bodies  are  needlessly 
exposed,  even  when  they  are  of  most  use  to  the  men  they  com- 
mand, and  consequently  the  whole  army.  In  answer  to  this,  I 
know  some  have  said,  it  does  not  a  little  animate  the  squadrons 
to  see  the  officers  which  command  them,  lead  them  on  8  or  10 
paces  before  the  first  rank,  and  then  just  when  they  are  going 
to  mingle  to  &11  into  it.  But  I  must  say,  I  believe  good  souLiers 
need  not  such  airy  animations,  and  the  bad  ones  will  not  fight 
well  even  though  they  have  more  airy  ones.     Besides  I  believe 
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it  does  rather  disanimate  than  encourage  soldiers,  who  have  any 
consideration,  when  they  see  those  officers  whose  conduct  they 
relie  upon,  give  them  so  ill  an  impression  of  it,  as  doing  a  vain 
thing,  by  which  also  they  may  too  probably  incapacitate  them- 
selves to  command  their  men,  when  they  are  likely  to  have  most 
need  to  be  ordered  to  the  best  advantage,  either  as  to  their 
rallying  if  discomposed  in  the  charge,  or  an  orderly  pursuit  if 
successful. 

'*  To  which  also  may  be  added  two  other  considerations ;  if  the 
officers  advancing  some  paces  before  their  men  be  a  great  animat* 
ing  them,  may  it  not  be  a  greater  disanimating  of  the  soldieiy, 
to  see  them  when  ready  to  charge  put  themselves  in  the  first 
rank :  for  their  going  before  their  squadrons  when  there  is  no 
danger,  and  the  returning  when  there  is,  wiU,  in  all  likelihood, 
make  the  latter  action  dishearten  more  than  the  former  can 
encourage,  for  all  animations  are  more  effectual  when  the  danger 
is  at  hand,  than  when  it  is  remote. 

"  When  the  squadrons  advance  to  charge  the  troopers  horses 
and  their  own  knees  are  as  close  as  they  can  well  endure,  so 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  officers  to  fitll  into  the  rank 
if  it  be  well  wedged  up ;  or  if  it  be  not,  thereby  to  give  them 
admittance,  it  may  leave  such  gaps  in  it  as  may  hinder  the  close 
uniting  of  the  rank,  which  is  so  necessary  to  make  the  charge 
effectual,  and  commonly  the  officers  horses  being  of  the  best  and 
of  the  highest  mettle,  when  they  come  among  strange  horses, 
especially  backwards,  may  by  their  fighting  and  kicking  so  dis- 
order the  rank,  that  the  enemy  is  more  likely  to  come  in  at  the 
breach  than  they."    (Orrery,  AH  of  War,  pp.  198-99.) 


H 

THE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  GUNS 

AccouHTs  of  the  artilleiy  in  use  at  the  period  of  the  Civil 
Wars  are  to  be  found  in  many  military  books  of  the  time. 
Hexham  devotes  the  third  part  of  his  Principles  of  the  Art 
MUiiaty  (2nd  ed.,  1643)  entirely  to  artillery,  describing  the 
different  varieties  of  guns  in  use  in  the  Dutch  service,  and  the 
method  in  which  they  were  to  be  made  and  used.  He  also 
adds  excellent  diagrams  and  illustrations.  Ward  in  his  Animad" 
versions  of  War  (1639)  devotes  a  section  of  his  work,  containing 
thirty-five  pages,  to  ''  The  Use  of  Artillery  in  Forts,"  in  the  course 
26 
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of  which  he  gives  a  comparative  table  showing  the  weight  and 
iBDge,  etc.,  of  all  sorts  of  guns  then  in  use. 

Wall's  account  of  the  comparative  weight  of  the  shot  of  the 
various  guns  is  as  follows : — 

''Canon  of  Eight,  64  lbs;  Canon  serpentine,  52  lbs ;  French 
canon,  46^  lbs ;  Demi-canon  eldest,  Sof  lbs ;  DemlcanoD  ordi- 
nary, 82  lbs;  Demicanon,  24^  lbs;  Culverin,  19  lbs;  oidinazj 
Culverin,  16^  lbs;  Demi-Culverin,  14^  lbs;  Demi-Calverin  leas, 
9  lbs;  Saker  ordinary,  5^  lbs;  Sakeret  or  Minion,  S^  lbs; 
Fawcon,  ^  lbs ;  Fawconet,  If  lbs ;  Rabinet,  f  lb ;  Base,  ^  IK" 
(AnimadvernoHs  of  War,  p.  109.) 

Hexham  does  not  describe  so  many  different  kinds  of  guns, 
but  confines  himself  in  the  main  to  a  description  of  those  usually 
employed  in  the  Dutch  army.  ''The  greatest  number  of  new 
pieces  cast  in  the  States  Founderie  at  the  Hagh  every  year,  by 
the  help  of  some  20  men,  are  six  whole  Canons,  twelve  half 
Canons,  and  sixe  long  Feildpeeces  or  demy  Culverins,  nrM^lHi^ 
in  all  the  number  of  24  peeces  of  ordnance.  But  of  late  years 
they  cast  diverse  sorts  of  French  short  Demi-Canon  and  smaller 
Drakes  as  now  the  occasion  of  service  requires."  He  goes  on  to 
say  that  a  whole  cannon  carries  a  ball  of  forty-eight  pounds  in 
weight,  and  a  half-cannon  one  of  twenty-four  pounds,  and  that 
these  two  are  "  pieces  of  battery  used  at  sieges  for  to  make  a 
breach".  He  speaks  also  of  "a  fieldpiece  or  quarter  cannon" 
carrying  a  twelve-pound  ball,  and  of  drakes  carrying  balls  of  six 
or  eight  pounds.  {Principles  of  the  Art  MUUary,  ed.  l648,  pt.  iiL, 
p.  2.) 

Sir  James  Turner  after  commenting  on  the  difference  in  weight 
between  French  and  Grerman  cannon  and  the  disuse  of  the  heavier 
varieties  of  the  cannon,  goes  on  to  say  that  for  the  most  part  the 
Germans  "  give  the  denomination  of  their  guns  from  the  weight 
of  the  bullet  they  shoot,  as  a  four  and  twentieth  pounder,  a 
twelfth,  a  sixth,  and  a  three  pounder  ". 

"The  Cannon,  or  battering  ordnance,  is  divided  by  the  English 
into  Cannon  Royal,  whole  Cannon,  and  Demi-Cannon.  The  first 
is  likewise  called  the  Double  Cannon,  she  weighs  eight  thousand 
pound  of  metal,  and  shoots  a  bullet  of  60, 62  or  63  pound  weight. 
The  whole  Cannon  weighs  seven  thousand  pound  of  metal 
and  shoots  a  bullet  of  S8,  39,  or  40  pound.  The  Demi-Canncm 
weighs  about  six  thousand  pound  and  shoots  a  bullet  of  28  or  30 
pound.  All  of  them  will  take  the  half  of  the  weight  of  their 
bullet  of  fine,  and  two  parts  of  ordinary  powder,  and  may  take 
much  more  if  they  be  reinforced.    These  three  several  guns  are 
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called  Cannons  of  eight.  Cannons  of  seven,  and  Cannons  of  six ; 
suppose  inches,  as  being  so  many  inches  high  of  the  diameter  of 
their  bores.  For  most  part  all  dumon,  properly  so  called,  are  not 
above  eighteen  or  nineteen  diameters  of  their  bores  in  length." 

A  few  pages  later  he  speaks  of  a  whole  cannon  of  the  lighter 
sort  carrying  a  forty-pound  ball,  and  of  demicannons  carrying 
balls  of  twenty-four  pounds  as  employed  in  sieges  by  the  Ger- 
mans.    Incidentally  he  speaks  of  the  ordinaiy  culverin  as  being" 
a  sixteen-pounder.     {Pallas  AmuUa,  pp.  19-^-96.) 

It  is  veiy  difficult  to  determine  with  any  certainty  what  variety 
of  cannon  or  culverin  was  usually  employed  in  England  during  the 
Civil  Wars.  Probably  the  lighter  variety  of  each  was  used.  In 
a  survey  of  the  arms  and  artilleiy  stores  in  Edinburgh  and  Leith 
garrisons  about  1653,  taken  by  John  Phipps,  Controller  of  the 
Ordnance  to  the  English  Army  in  Scotland,  it  is  noticeable  that 
1,200  shot  for  cannon  of  seven  inches  were  then  in  store,  and  only 
thirty  shot  for  cannon  of  eight  inches.  {Clarke  MSS,,  xliii.,  9*) 
From  this  it  may  safely  be  inferred  that  the  cannon  of  seven  was 
the  tjrpical  heavy  siege-gun  of  the  English  army,  which  was  what 
Turner  calls  a  whole  camum  and  carried  a  ImlII  of  about  forty 
pounds. 

The  kind  of  demicannon  used  in  the  English  armies  was  prob- 
ably the  smallest  variety  of  demicannon  mentioned  in  Ward's 
list,  and  carried  a  ball  of  about  twenty-four  pounds,  like  the 
Dutch  demicannon  described  by  Hexham.  At  the  siege  of  New- 
castle in  September,  1644,  Leven  wrote  to  London  for  a  supply 
of  shot,  specifying  balls  of  twenty-four,  twelve,  and  nine  pound 
weight.  (Terry,  Life  of  Alexander  Leslie,  p.  304.)  This  means, 
I  suppose,  shot  for  demicannons,  quarter-cannons,  and  demicul- 
verins.  The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  weight  of  the  ball 
carried  by  different  pieces  of  artillery  during  the  Civil  Wars  is 
largely  due  to  the  &ct  that  bills  and  orders  for  the  supply  of 
ammunition  usually  specify  the  nature  of  the  piece  for  which  the 
shot  is  required,  but  not  its  weight. 

I 

REGULATIONS  AS  TO  THE  QUARTERING  OF  SOLDIERS 

{a)  Order  issued  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  May  22,  1646. 

Forasmuch  as  the  Army  under  my  command  have  for  some 
time  past  for  want  of  pay  practised  free  quarter,  to  the  great 
seandall  thereof,  and  to  the  extream  burthen  of  the  Country, 
especially  these  parts  which  as  yet  do  pay  very  great  Contributions 
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to  many  Garrisons,  well  niffh  to  the  utter  undoing  of  the 
tants.  In  consideration  whereof,  and  confidence  of  doe  pay  ftr 
the  future,  I  do  hereby  strictly  charge  and  order  all  offions  and 
souldiers  whatsoever,  horse  and  foot,  duely  to  dischat^ge  their 
quarters,  according  to  the  severall  rates  expressed  in  an  Ordinance 
of  Parliament  (Mff.)  4.d.  a  night  hay,  2.d.  a  night  graase,  4wd.  a  peck 
oates,  6.d.  a  peck  pease  and  beanes,  and  also  8.d.  a  day  fixr  the 
dyet  of  every  Trooper  or  Horseman,  7.d.  a  day  for  every  Dragoooer, 
and  6.d.  a  day  fi>r  eveiy  foot  souldier,  pioneer,  wagoner,  or  carter, 
that  shall  not  be  officers  by  Commission.  Every  Officer  by  Com- 
mission, or  person  of  the  Life-guard  Troop,  shall  pay  the  full 
value  for  his  provisions,  both  for  horse  and  man.  But  if  by  want 
of  pay,  they  be  not  able  to  satisfie  to  the  full  value,  I  do  stxictlf 
require  them  from  henceforth  to  give  ticket  both  for  what  pnh 
vision  they  have  in  these  parts  formerly  had ;  And  to  order  and 
command  the  severall  Captaines  and  Quartermasters  of  Horse  and 
Foote,  upon  paine  of  Cashiering,  to  give  ticket  under  their,  cm*  one 
of  their  hands,  expressing  what  provisions  for  Quarter  or  otherwise 
are,  or  have  been  had ;  in  what  time,  by  whom,  wherein,  and  d 
what  Regiment,  Troope,  and  Company,  from  whom,  and  the  valloe 
thereof:  Being  hereby  also  required  to  content  themselves  with 
such  ordinary  dyet  for  themselves  and  Servants  as  the  parties 
with  whom  they  Quarter  are  provided,  without  putting  them  to 
the  trouble,  or  charge  of  seekeing  abroade.  I  do  also  under  the 
like  penalty  require  all  Quartermasters  in  eveiy  of  their  Tickets 
to  set  downe  the  names  of  every  person  within  the  severall  tickets 
they  or  any  by  their  Authority  shall  give  out,  expressing  of  what 
Regiment,  Troope,  or  Company  such  person,  or  persons  so  quartered 
be ;  the  number  of  Horse,  or  Foote  there  quartered,  and  at  whose 
house,  with  the  day  of  the  moneth.  And  that  thereunto  the 
same  Quartermaster,  or  Assistant  subscribe  his  name,  saving,  that 
upon  march  where  by  reason  of  the  great  number  of  them,  the 
names  cannot  be  so  sodainly  inoerted  in  the  tickets  as  is  requisite, 
the  numbers  so  present  shall  be  expressed  in  place  of  their  names, 
and  within  one  day  after,  or  sooner  if  the  same  may  conveniently, 
the  names  of  the  persons  quartered  shall  by  the  quartermaster 
be  written  upon,  or  under  such  tickets;  But  if  any  Captaine, 
Quartermaster,  or  others  whatsoever  should  contemptuously  offend 
in  any  of  the  aforesaid  perticulars  conducing  so  much  to  the 
honour  of  the  Army,  the  Kingdomes  good,  and  peremptorie 
Commands  of  Parliiunent;  They  shall  be  severally  proceeded 
against  at  a  Councell  of  Warre  where  they  are  to  expect  no  mercy, 
as  I  have  accordingly  acquainted  the  Country,  and  this  I  seriously 
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recsommend  to  the  Majors  of  every  Regiment,  and  require  the 
Provost  Martiall  to  see  carefully  proclaimed,  and  Copies  6xed  at 
or  neare  every  CoUonels  Quarter,  and  Perados.  Given  under  my 
hand  and  Seale  at  Heddington  the  head  Quarter,  the  day  and 
the  yeere  ahove  written. — Pairfax.  (From  Perfect  Occurrences, 
S2nd  to  29th  May,  l646.) 

(6)  Orders  and  Rides  by  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Fairfax^  For  the 
taking  off  all  Free-Quarter  and  Billet  in  this  Nation,  July,  1649. 

Whereas  the  Parliament  hath  made  provision  for  the  constant 
pay  of  the  Army,  and  taking  off  all  firee-quarter,  and  Billet,  and 
to  that  end  have  passed  an  Act  with  certain  Rules  and  Instruc- 
tions, intending  the  necessary  provision  for  the  souldiers  most 
indifferently  both  to  the  Countrey  and  them,  these  are  therefore 
in  prosecution  of  the  said  Act  to  require  all  Colonels,  Majors, 
Officers  and  Souldiers  whatsoever  to  observe,  and  put  in  execu- 
tion such  Rules  and  Instructions  in  their  respective  commands 
and  places,  as  hereafter  foUoweth. 

1.  That  no  partie  under  the  number  of  25  upon  a  march 
quarter  in  private  houses  without  the  owners  consent. 

2.  That  whereas  the  Act  allows  the  Souldier  upon  march  to 
quarter  in  private  houses  two  nights  to  the  intent  they  may 
within  that  time  provide  for  themselves,  and  divers  Souldiers  do 
take  advantage  thereby  (contrary  to  the  intent  thereof)  to  re- 
move quarters  oftner  then  is  necessary,  and  upon  their  remove 
march  but  two  or  three  miles  a  day,  or  thereabouts.  It  is  there- 
fore ordered  that  the  Lord  General  give  order  that  no  Troop 
march  less  then  ten  miles  a  day  nor  company  of  Foot  then  seven, 
except  upon  service  or  extraordinary  occasions. 

S,  That  upon  settlement  of  quarters,  the  Officer  in  Chief  of 
every  Troop,  Company,  or  commanded  Party,  make  known  to 
the  respective  Landlords  within  his  respective  quarters,  that 
they  are  to  discharge  their  Billet,  and  in  case  any  Landlord  shall 
complain  to  the  Captain  or  Conunander  in  Chief  upon  the  place, 
that  any  of  his  souldiers  have  not  paid  their  quarters.  The  said 
Captain  or  Commander  in  chief  of  the  said  Troop,  Company  or 
Party,  to  give  satisfitction  to  every  person  out  of  the  offendors 
pay  within  ten  dayes  after  just  complaint  made,  upon  pain  of 
cashiering,  and  if  in  case  the  Captain  or  Officer  in  Chief  shall 
refuse,  or  neglect  to  give  satisfitction  as  aforesaid.  The  Colonel  or 
Major  of  the  said  Regiment  to  give  satisfaction  himself  to  the 
Landlord  out  of  the  said  Officer  or  offenders  pay  next  growing 
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due^  and  to  transmit  the  chai^  against  the  Officer  so  oflendingy 
with  the  examination,  to  the  Judge  Advocate  at  the  Head- 
quarters  within  ten  dayes  after  he  hath  had  fall  infonnatkn 
Uiereof,  etc. 

4.  That  in  regard  the  same  care  cannot  be  taken  apon  a 
March,  it  is  ordered  that  the  Quarter  master,  or  anj  implojed 
to  take  up  Quarters,  do  in  their  Tickets  for  Quarter  express  the 
names  of  the  Souldier,  or  Souldiers  to  quarter  there,  and  make 
known  that  thej  are  to  pay  their  Quarters,  and  in  that  ease  of 
neglect,  upon  complaint  the  next  morning  to  the  Commaiider  in 
chief  of  the  partie.  Troop,  or  Company,  mey  shall  receive  satis- 
faction ;  that  if  either  the  Quartermaster,  or  any  imployed  in 
that  service,  or  the  Commander  in  Chief,  &il  in  the  due  obser- 
vance thereof,  that  they  incur  the  penalty  of  cashiering,  fp^nag 
satisfaction  to  the  Complainers  as  before. 

5.  That  this  may  be  the  better  put  in  Execution,  it  is  oidered 
that  all  Colonels  and  other  Officers  (but  such  as  I  shall  appoint 
to  attend  the  head-quarters)  be  resident  with  their  respective 
Regiments,  and  not  absent  above  fourteen  days  without  special 
leave  from  my  self,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  their  pay  during  their 
absence  :  and  that  no  Colonel  do  give  leave  to  any  of  his  Officers 
to  be  absent  above  fourteen  days,  without  special  leave  from  my 
self,  the  Officer  so  offending  to  loose  his  pay  during  that  nbeencc. 

6.  That  the  Deputy  Commissaries  of  the  Musters  in  their 
respective  Circuits  and  Associations  do  certifie  by  name  to  the 
Commissary  Generall  of  the  Musters,  every  Muster,  what  Officers 
of  any  Regiment,  or  belonging  to  any  Ganison,  they  finde  absent 
from  their  command,  and  upon  what  ground.  And  that  the 
Commissary  upon  it  do  make  certificate  thereof  upon  every  Mus- 
ter, with  all  speed  after  Receipt  thereof  to  the  Major  Generall,  or 
those  who  give  out  Orders  at  the  Head  Quarter  in  his  absence. 

7.  That  by  vertue  of  the  Commissions  formerly  granted  for 
the  keeping  of  Courts  of  War  in  the  respective  Regiments,  each 
Colonel  or  Major  take  care  for  the  convening  the  Officers  of  his 
Regiment,  as  a  Court  Martial,  once  every  moneth  at  the  least, 
and  examine  what  hath  been  done  in  the  observing  and  executing 
the  foregoing  Orders,  and  the  Articles  of  War ;  and  to  certifie  to 
the  Major  Generall  or  Officer  issuing  out  Orders  in  his  absence 
at  the  Head  Quarters,  what  Officers  were  absent  then  fiK>m 
their  commands,  and  upon  what  grounds,  as  is  exprest  in  the 
foregoing  Article. 

That  all  offences  mentioned  within  these  orders  which  have 
not  a  particular  penalty  appointed  for  them,  be  punished  at  the 
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Judgment  of  the  Regimentall  Councel  of  War.  Provided,  it 
extend  not  to  the  loss  of  place  of  a  Commission  Officer,  nor  to 
taking  away  of  life  or  Hmbe  from  any  whatsoever.  July  27. 
(From  The  Moderate,  S4th  to  31st  July,  1649.) 


ORDER  AS  TO  WILLS  MADE  BY  SOLDIERS  IN  SCOTLAND 

Tolebooth,  Cannongate,  Edinburgh. 

At  a  Court  Martiall  held  for  the  Head  Quarters  in  Scotland  the 

12th  day  of  February,  l65f. 

This  Court  taking  into  consideracion  that  souldiers  of  the  army 
in  Scotland  when  they  are  lying  sick  upon  their  death  beds,  doe 
for  every  inconsiderable  reasons,  and  through  the  perswacions  of 
their  comrades  make  their  last  wills  and  testaments  to  their  said 
commdes  and  others,  many  times  to  the  prejudice  [not  only]  of 
their  neerest  firinds  and  allies  but  [also]  to  their  officers  and  others 
to  whom  they  are  indebted,  thereby  intending  to  put  the  affore- 
said  persons  to  troble  in  obtaining  what  is  their  proper  right  and 
due ;  Doth  thereupon  thinck  fitt  and  order  that  all  such  wills  and 
testaments  which  shall  bee  made  (from  and  after  intimacion 
hereof  given)  by  any  souldier  or  souldiers  in  the  army  in  Scotland, 
lying  sick  upon  his  or  their  death  bed  or  death  beds  as  aforesaid 
and  dying,  bee  not  approved  and  allowed  of  by  a  Court  Martiall 
except  some  comiscion  officer  of  the  companie,  troope,  or  regi- 
ment be  present  at  the  making  of  the  said  will  or  testament, 
which  said  will  is  to  bee  attested  by  the  officer  soe  present  at 
the  making  thereof  as  aforesaid,  unto  which  said  will  hee  is  to 
subscribe  his  name  and  quallitie,  and  iff  any  souldier  or  souldiers 
shall  make  any  will  and  dye  as  aforesaid,  quartered  in  any  gar- 
rison or  comanded  forth  with  a  partie  upon  service  where  noe 
comission  officer  is,  that  in  such  case  the  officer  commanding  in 
cheife  of  that  said  garrison  or  partie  comanded  forth  upon 
service,  is  to  bee  present,  which  said  will  is  to  bee  subscribed  as 
aforesaid  ;  and  that  the  said  souldiers  may  not  pretend  ignorance 
hereof,  the  said  Court  doth  further  order  eveiy  Majour,  or  eldest 
Captain  in  every  regiment  where  the  Majour  is  absent,  to  cause 
publicacion  hereof  soe  soone  as  the  same  shall  come  to  his  hands 
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to  bee  made  with  all  oonvenient  speed  by  the  Martiall  of  tiie 
d  raiment  at  the  head  of  every  company  being  drawne  app. 
Signed  in  the  name  and  by  the  Order  of  the  said  Court 

By  Tho  :  Fowusr, 

Deputie  Judge- Advocate. 

—(From  the  Ciarke  ACSS.,  voL  U.,  t  39-) 


TRIAL  OF  AN  OFFICER  FOR  HERESY 

Informations  given  in  by  severall  persons  of  divers  dangerous 
and  unsound  opinions  held  out  by  Lt.  William  Jackson,  vixt. 

1.  That  Lieut  Jackson  hath  often  exprest  his  opinion  for  a 
community  of  all  things,  and  that  every  man  should  share  with 
his  fellow  creature,  and  further  hath  said  that  hee  either  did  or 
should  enjoy  another  man's  wife  as  hee  did,  or  otherwise  the 
creature  was  kept  in  bondage. 

2.  That  Lieut  Jackson  hath  held  forth  that  God  is  the 
Authour  of  much  delusion,  and  that  when  wicked  men  ac;t  they 
doe  as  God  would  have  them  doe,  and  that  Paul  did  as  good  a 
worke  when  hee  persecuted  the  church  as  when  hee  preached, 
for  when  hee  persecuted  hee  did  act  as  it  was  revealed  to  him ; 
and  being  asked  if  [when]  a  man  did  commit  adultery  or  theft 
God  was  the  authour  of  itt,  hee  said  the  creature  can  doe  nothing 
otherwise  then  itt's  moved  and  acted  by  God. 

3.  That  there  is  noe  God  but  what  is  in  himself  and  whole 
creation,  and  that  Hee  is  alike  in  beasts  as  in  men. 

i.  That  hee  held  forth  that  the  Reviling  Theife  on  the  done 
died  as  well  as  Stephen. 

5.  That  hee  is  as  perfect  now  as  ever  hee  shall  bee. 

May  6,  l650. 

Commission  issued  by  the  Lord  Fair&x  to  CoL  George  Fenwick 
Governor  of  Berwick  for  the  triall  of  the  said  Lt.  Jackson.  (From 
the  Clarke  MSS.) 
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THE  ARTICLES  OF  WAR 

[Title].— lAwes  and  Ordinances  of  WARRE,  Established 
for  the  better  Conduct  of  the  ARMY. 

London,  Printed  for  John  Wright  at  the  Kings-head  in 

the  Oldr-Bailey. 

[Inirodud'^X — To  all  the  Officers  of  the  Amy,  Colonels,  Lieth 
tetiant-Colonels,  Serjeant  Majors,  Capiaines,  other  Officers  and 
Souldiers  of  Horse  and  Foot,  and  all  others  whom  these  Lams  and 
Ordinances  may  conceme. 

Which  Lawes  and  Ordinances  herehf  Published  to  all  the  said 
Persons  respective^  and  severally,  are  Required  and  Commanded  to 
observe  and  keep,  on  the  Pains  and  Penalties  therein  expressed, 

Lawes  and  Ordinances  of  WARRE, 
Of  Duties  to  God. 

I. 

Blasphemy, — First,  Let  no  man  presume  to  Blaspheme  the 
holy  and  blessed  Trinity,  God  the  Father,  God  the  Sonne,  and 
God  the  Holy  Ghost ;  nor  the  knowne  Articles  of  our  Christian 
Faith,  upon  paine  to  have  his  Tongue  bored  with  a  red-hot  Iron. 

U. 

Cursing. — Unlawful!  Oathes  and  Execrations,  and  scandalous 
acts  in  derogation  of  Gods  Honour,  shall  be  punished  with  losse 
of  Pay,  and  other  punishment  at  discretion. 

IIL 

Neglecting  Divine  Worship, — All  those  who  often  and  wilfully 
absent  themselves  from  Sermons,  and  Publike  Prayer,  shall  be 
proceded  against  at  discretion:  And  all  such  who  shall  violate 
Places  of  Publike  worship,  shall  undergoe  severe  Censure. 

Of  Duties  in  GeneralL 

I. 

Intelligence  with  the  Enemy, — All  such  as  shall  practice  and 
entertaine   Intelligence   with  the   Enemy,   by  any  manner  of 
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meanes  or  slights,  and  have  any  oommunicatioii  with  tiien, 
without  direction  from  the  Lord  Grenerall,  shall  be  punished  ■ 
Traytors  and  Rebels. 

II. 

Relnfe  of  the  Enemy, — No  man  shall  relieve  the  Enemy,  witii 
M<mey,  Victuals,  Ammunition ;  neither  harbour  or  receive  saj 
such,  upon  paine  of  death. 

III. 

Yeelding  im>  ofFarU. — If  a  Towne,  Castle,  or  Fort  bee  yeelded 
up  without  the  utmost  necessity,  the  Govemour  thereof  shall  be 
punished  with  death.^ 

IV. 

But  if  so  it  be,  that  the  Officers  and  Souldiers  of  the  CrarrisoD, 
constrain  the  Govemour  to  yeeld  it  up :  In  such  a  case  shaU  all 
the  Officers  be  punished  with  death,  and  the  Common  Souldien 
who  have  been  active,  or  have  given  their  consent  in  constrain- 
ing the  Govemour,  shall  cast  lots  for  the  hanging  of  the  10th 
man  amongst  them. 

V. 

And  withall  to  know  in  what  case  and  circumstances  a  Cover- 
nour,  and  the  fnUiiia  of  the  Garrison  may  be  blamelesse,  for  the 
surrendring  of  a  Town,  Castle,  or  Fort,  it  is  hereby  expreslj 
signified :  That  first  they  are  to  prove  the  extremity  of  want 
within  the  place,  insomuch  that  no  eatable  provision  was  left 
them  for  the  sustenance  of  their  lives.  Secondly,  That  no 
succour  or  relief  in  any  probable  wise  could  be  hoped  for. 
Thirdly,  That  nothing  else  could  be  expected,  but  that  within 
a  short  time  the  Town,  Castle,  or  Fort,  with  all  the  Gaxrison, 
and  Arms,  Ammunition,  Magazine,  and  appurtenances  in  i^ 
must  of  necessity,  &11  into  the  hands  of  the  Elnemy.  Upon 
proof  of  which  fore*mentioned  circumstances,  they  may  be 
acquainted  in  a  Counsel  of  Warre,  else  to  be  Ijrable  to  the 
punishment  above  expressed. 

VI. 

Carelesse  Service. — ^Whosoever  shall  be  convicted  to  doe  lus 
Duty  negligently  and  carelesly,  shall  be  punished  at  discreti<HL 

1  Articles  iii. ,  iv.  and  v.  differ  considerably  from  the  corresponding  articles  in 
the  Lmws  and  Ordinances  issued  by  Essex. 
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VII. 

Violating  of  a  Save^Guard, — ^Whosoever  shall  presume  to 
violate  a  Save-guard,  shall  dye  without  mercy. 

VIII. 

Whosoever  shall  come  from  the  Enemy,  without  a  Trumpet, 
or  Drum,  after  the  Custome  of  Warre,  or  without  a  Passe  from 
His  Ejcoellencie,  within  the  Quarters  of  the  Army,  or  within  a 
Garrison  Town,  shall  be  hanged  up  as  a  Spie.^ 

Of  DuUes  towards  Superiours  and  Commanders. 

I. 

Violating  the  Lord  GeneralL — Whosoever  shall  use  any  words 
tending  to  the  death  of  the  Lord  Generally  shall  be  punished 
with  death. 

II. 

Quarrelling  with  (^icers. — No  man  shall  presume  to  quarrell 
with  his  superiour  Officer,  upon  paine  of  Cashiering,  and  Arbi- 
trary punishment,  nor  to  strike  any  such  upon  paine  of  death. 

III. 

Departing  from  Captains  and  Masters, — No  Souldier  shall 
depart  from  his  Captaine,  nor  Servant  from  his  Master,  without 
license,  though  he  serve  still  in  the  Army,  upon  pain  of  death. 

IV. 

Silence  in  the  Amw, — Every  private  man  or  Souldier,  upon  pain 
of  Imprisonment,  snail  keep  silence  when  the  Army  is  to  take 
Lodging,  or  when  it  is  Marching,  or  Imbattalio,  so  as  the  Officers 
may  be  heard,  and  their  Commandments  executed. 

V. 

Resisting  against  correction, — No  man  shal,  resist,  draw,  lift,  or 
offer  to  draw,  or  lift  his  Weapon  against  any  Officer,  correcting 
him  orderly,  for  his  offence,  upon  pain  of  death. 

VI. 

Unlamfull  Assemblies. — No  person  shall  make  any  mutenous 
assemblies,  or  be  present  or  assisting  thereunto,  or  in,  or  by 
them,  demand  their  pay,  upon  pain  of  death. 

^  Not  in  the  Ixtws  and  Ordinances  issued  by  Essex. 
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VII. 

Resisting  of  the  Provost  MarshalL — ^No  man  sliall  resist  the 
Provost-Marshall,  or  any  other  Officer,  in  the  execution  of  hm 
Office,  or  breake  prison,  upon  pain  of  death. 

VIII. 

Seditious  words. — None  shall  utter  any  words  of  seditioa  and 
uproar,  or  mateny,  upon  pain  of  death. 

IX. 

Concealing  mulenous  speeches. — A  heavy  punishment  shall  be 
inflicted  upon  them,  who  after  they  have  heard  mutenoos 
speeches,  acquaint  not  their  G>mmanders  with  them. 

X. 

Recehnng  of  Injuries. — Whosoever  shall  receive  any  injiurj  and 
shall  take  his  own  satis&ction,  shall  be  punished  by  Imprison- 
ment, and  as  it  shall  be  thought  fit  by  the  Marshal-Court :  Bat 
he  that  is  injured  shall  be  bound,  if  he  doe  not  forgive  the 
injury,  to  seek  reparation  by  complaint  to  his  Captain,  or 
Colonel,  or  other  superiour  Officer,  and  it  shall  be  given  him  in 
ample  manner. 

Of  Duties  MorralL 

I. 

Drunkennesse, — Drunkennesse  in  an  Officer,  shall  be  punished 
with  losse  of  Place ;  in  a  common  Souldier,  with  such  penalties 
as  a  Court-Marshal  thinke  fit. 

11. 

Unnaturall  abuses. — Rapes,  Ravishments,  unnatural  abuses, 
shall  be  punished  with  death. 

III. 

Adultery. — Adultery,  Fornication,  and  other  dissolute  lascivi- 
ousnesse,  shall  be  punished  with  discretion,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  Offence. 

IV. 

Thejl. — Theft  and  Robbery,  exceeding  the  value  of  twelve 
pence,  shal  be  punished  with  death. 
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V. 

Provocation, — No  man  shall  use  reproachful,  nor  provoking 
wards,  or  act  to  any,  upon  pain  of  imprisonment,  and  further 
punishment  as  shall  be  thought  fit  to  be  inflicted  upon  enemies 
to  Discipline  and  service. 

VI. 

Seising  upon  dead  mens  goods, — No  man  shall  take  or  spoile 
the  Goods  of  him  that  dyeth,  or  is  killed  in  Service,  upon  pain 
of  restoring  double  the  value,  and  Arbitrary  punishment. 

VII. 

Murther, — Murther  shall  be  expiated  with  the  death  of  the 
Murtherer. 

Of  a  Souldiers  duty  touching  his  Arms, 

I. 

Full  Armour, — AU  Souldiers  coming  to  their  Colours  to  watch 
or  to  be  exercised,  shall  come  fully  armed,  upon  pain  of  severe 
correction. 

II. 

Slovenly  Armour, — None  shall  presume  to  appeare  with  their 
Armes  unfixt,  or  undecently  kept,  upon  pain  of  Arbitrary 
correction. 

III. 

Loosing  of  Horses  and  Armes, — If  a  Trooper  shal  lose  his  Horse 
or  Hackney,  or  Foot-man  any  part  of  his  Armes,  by  negligence 
or  lewdnesse,  by  Dice  or  Cards,  he  or  they  shall  remaine  in 
quality  of  Pioners,  and  Scavengers,  til  they  be  furnished  with 
as  good  as  were  lost,  at  their  own  charge. 

IV. 

Pawning  or  selling  of  Armour, — No  Souldier  shal  give  to  pawne, 
or  sell  his  Armour,  upon  paine  of  imprisonment,  and  punishment 
at  discretion ;  and  wheresoever  any  Armour  shall  be  found  so 
sold  or  pawned,  they  shall  be  brought  againe  into  the  Army. 

V. 

WilfuU  spoiling  of  Horses, — If  a  Trooper  shall  spoyl  his  Horse 
willingly,  of  purpose  to  be  rid  of  the  Service,  he  shall  lose  his 
Horse,  and  remain  in  the  Camp  for  a  Pioner. 
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VI. 

Borrowed  Arms, — If  one  borrows  Amu  of  another  to  passe  the 
Muster  withall,  the  borrower  shall  be  rigorously  punished,  and 
the  lender  shall  forfeit  his  Goods. 

VII. 

ImbaselUng  ofAmmumtion. — None  shall  presume  to  spoyl,  sei, 
or  carry  away  any  Ammunition  delivered  unto  iiim  upon  psin 
of  death. 

Of  Duty  in  Marching, 

I. 

Waste  and  extortion. — None  in  their  Martch  thorow  the  Coon- 
tries  shall  waste,  spoile  or  extort  any  Victuals,  Money,  or  pawne, 
jfrom  any  subject,  upon  any  pretence  of  want  whatsoever,  upoo 
pain  of  death. 

II. 

Taking  of  Horses  out  of  the  Plow. — No  Souldier  shall  presume, 
upon  no  occasion  whatsoever,  to  take  a  Horse  out  of  the  Plough, 
or  to  wrong  the  Husbandmen  in  their  person  or  Cattel,  or  Goods, 
upon  pain  of  death. 

III. 

StragUngfrom  the  Colours, — No  Souldiers,  either  Horse  or  Foot, 
shall  presume  in  marching  to  straggle  from  his  Troop  or  Com- 
pany, or  to  Martch  out  of  his  randk,  upon  pain  of  death. 

IV. 

Spoyling  of  Trees, — No  Souldier  shall  presume,  in  Martching 
or  Lodging,  to  cut  downe  any  fruit-trees,  or  to  deface,  or  spoU 
Walks  of  trees,  upon  pain  of  severe  punishment 

Of  Duties  m  the  Camp  and  Garrison, 

I. 

Swerving  from  the  Camp. — No  man  shall  depart  a  mile  out  of 
the  Army  or  Camp  without  licence,  upon  pain  of  death. 

II. 

Going  in  or  out  hf  waies. — No  man  shall  enter,  or  go  out  of  the 
Army,  but  by  ordinary  wayes,  upon  pain  of  death. 
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III. 

Drawing  of  Swords  after  setting  the  Watch. — No  man  shall  pre- 
sume to  draw  his  Sword  without  Order^  after  the  Watch  is  set, 
upon  pain  of  death. 

IV. 

Giving  a  false  Alarum, — No  man  shall  give  a  &lse  Alarum  or 
discharge  a  Piece  in  the  night,  or  make  any  noise  without  law- 
ful cause,  upon  pain  of  death. 

V. 

Dratving  swords  in  a  quarrell, — No  man  shall  draw  any  Sword 
in  a  private  quarrell  within  the  Camp,  upon  pain  of  death. 

VI. 

Revealing  the  Watch-word, — He  that  makes  known  the  Watch- 
word without  Order,  or  gives  any  other  word  but  what  is  given 
by  the  Officers,  shal  dye  for  it. 

VII. 

Offering  violence  to  Victuallers, — No  man  shall  do  violence  to 
any  that  brings  Victuals  to  the  Camp,  upon  pain  of  death. 

VIII. 

Speaking  with  the  Enemies  Messengers, — None  shal  speak  with 
a  Drum  or  Trumpet,  or  any  other  sent  by  the  Enemy,  without 
Order,  upon  pain  of  punishment  at  discretion. 

IX. 

A  Sentinel  asleep,  or  drunk, — A  Sentinel  or  Perdue  found  asleep, 
or  drunk,  or  forsaking  their  place  before  they  be  drawn  off  shall 
dye  for  the  offence,  without  mercy. 

X. 

Failing  at  the  Rendezvous, — No  man  shall  fiiile  wilfully  to  come 
to  the  Rendezvouze  or  Garrison  appointed  him  by  the  Lord 
Generall,  upon  paine  of  death. 

XI. 

/2^iiuitfttiif  unrolled  in  the  Amuf, — No  man  that  carrieth  Armes, 
and  pretends  to  be  a  Souldier,  shall  remaine  three  dayes  in  the 
Army  without  being  enrolled  in  some  company,  upon  pain  of 
death. 
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xu. 

Departing  wUkoul  leave, — No  man  that  is  enrolled^  shall  defitft 
from  the  Army  or  Garrison,  or  from  his  Colours,  without  UceiMT^ 
upon  fMiine  of  death. 

XIII. 

OuUta^ng  a  Passe, — No  private  Souldier  shall  out  stay  his 
Passe,  without  a  Certificate  of  the  occasion,  under  the  hand  oft 
Magistrate  at  the  next  Muster,  upon  pain  of  losing  his  Pay, 
during  all  the  time  of  his  absence. 

XIV. 

Absenting  from  the  Watch. — He  that  absents  himselfe  wheo 
the  signe  is  given  to  set  the  Watch,  shall  be  punished  at  dis- 
cretion, either  with  Bread  and  Water  in  Prison,  or  with  the 
Woodden  Horse. 

XV, 

Discontented  with  their  Quarters, — Whosoever  shall  ezpresse  lu 
discontent  with  his  Quarter  given  him  in  the  Camp,  or  Ganison, 
shall  be  punished  as  a  Mutineer. 

XVI. 

Lading  or  Supping  out  of  the  Quarters, — No  Officer,  of  what 
quality  soever,  shall  go  out  of  the  Quarter  to  Dinner  or  Suj^per, 
or  lye  out  all  night,  without  making  his  superiour  Officer  ac- 
quainted, upon  pain  of  cashiering. 

XVII. 

Keeping  of  the  Quarters  clean. — All  Officers  whose  charge  it  is, 
shall  see  the  Quarters  kept  cleane  and  sweet,  upon  pain  of  severe 
punishment. 

XVIII. 

Letting  of  Horses  feed  in  sonm  grounds, — None  shall  presume 
to  let  their  Horses  feed  in  sown  Grounds  whatsoever,  or  to 
endamage  the  Husbandman  any  way,  upon  severest  punishment 

XIX. 

Whosoever  shall  in  his  Quarter,  abuse,  beat,  fright  his  Land- 
lord, or  any  Person  else  in  the  Family,  or  shall  extort  Money  or 
Victuals,  by  violence  from  them,  shall  be  proceeded  against  as 
a  Mutineer,  and  an  enemy  to  Discipline.^ 

*  Not  in  the  Laws  and  Ordinances  issued  by  Essex. 
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Of  Duties  in  Action, 

I. 

Repairing  to  the  Colours  upon  an  Alarum, — No  man  shall  fail 
ixnmediately  to  repair  unto  his  Colours  (except  he  be  impotent  by 
Lamenesse  or  Sicknesse)  when  an  Alarum  is  given,  upon  pain  of 
death. 

II. 

Flying, — No  man  shall  abandon  his  Colours,  or  flye  away  in 
Battail,  upon  pain  of  death. 

III. 

Flinging  amay  Arms, — If  a  Pike-man  throw  away  his  pike,  or 
a  Musketteer  his  Musket  or  Bandileer,  he  or  they  shall  be  punished 
with  death. 

IV. 

Burning  and  wasting, — No  man  shall  bum  any  House  or  Bam, 
be  it  of  friend  or  foe,  or  willfully  spoil  any  Come,  Hay,  or  Straw, 
or  Stacks  in  the  fields,  or  any  Ship,  Boat,  Carriage,  or  any  thing 
that  may  serve  for  the  Provision  of  the  Army  without  Order,  upon 
paine  of  death. 

V. 

Killing  an  Enemy  who  yields, — None  shall  kill  an  Enemy  who 
yeelds,  and  throws  down  his  Armes. 

VI. 

Saving  of  men  armed  with  Offensive  Arms, — None  shall  save  a 
man  who  hath  his  offensive  Armes  in  his  hands,  upon  paine  of 
losing  his  Prisoner. 

VII. 

Flinging  away  powder, — Whosoever  in  skirmish  shall  fling  away 
his  Powder  out  of  his  Bandileers,  that  he  may  the  sooner  come 
ofT,  shall  be  punished  with  death. 

VIII. 

ImbezelUng  of  the  Prey, — No  Souldier  shall  imbezzel  any  part 
of  the  prey,  till  it  be  disposed  of  by  the  Lord  Generall,  or  others 
authorized,  upon  pain  of  death. 
27 
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IX. 

Concealing  ofPristmers. — No  Officer  or  Souldier  shall 
or  conceal  a  rrisoner,  but  within  twelve  hours  shall  make  the 
same  known  to  the  Lord  Generally  or  others  authorueed,  upoo 
pain  of  death. 


Pillaging  fvitkout  licence. — No  man  upon  any  good  Sucoesse, 
shall  fiul  a  pilaging  before  license,  or  a  sign  given  upon  pam  of 
death. 

XI. 

Retreating  before  hamfy-blomes, — A  Regiment  or  Company  of 
Horse  or  Foot,  that  chargeth  the  Enemy,  and  retreats  hefdn 
they  come  to  handy-strokes,  shall  answer  it  before  a  CoanoeD 
of  War ;  and  if  the  fiiult  be  found  in  the  Officers,  they  shall  be 
banished  the  Camp ;  if  in  the  Souldiers,  then  every  tenth  man 
shall  be  punished  at  discretion,  and  the  rest  serve  for  Pionen 
and  Scavengers,  till  a  worthy  exploit  take  off  that  Blot. 

Of  the  Duties  of  Commanders  and  Officers  in  particular. 

I. 

Commanders  must  see  God  dufy  served. — All  Commanders  are 
straightly  charged  to  see  Almighty  God  reverently  served,  and 
Sermons  and  Prayers  duely  frequented. 

II. 

Commanders  must  acquaint  my  Lord  Generall  with  dangerous 
humours. — All  Commanders  and  Officers  that  finde  any  of  discon- 
tented humors,  apt  to  mutenize,  or  any  swerving  from  direction 
given,  or  from  the  policy  of  the  Army  set  down,  shall  straightway 
acquaint  the  Lord  General  therewith,  or  others  authorised,  as  they 
will  answer  their  neglect. 

III. 

Defraud  of  Souldiers  pat/. — Any  Officer  that  dare  presume  to 
defraud  the  Souldiers  of  their  pay,  or  any  part  of  it,  shaU  be 
cashiered. 

IV. 

Stopping  of  Duellers. — No  Corporal,  or  other  Officer  command- 
ing the  Watch,  shall  willingly  suffer  a  Souldier  to  go  forth  to  a 
Duel,  or  private  Fight,  upon  paine  of  death. 
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V. 

Drunken  and  quarrelsome  Officers, — What  Officers  soever  shall 
come  drunk  to  his  Guard,  or  shall  quarrel  in  the  Quarter,  or 
commit  any  disorder,  shal  be  cashiered  without  mercy ;  and  the 
next  Officer  under  him  shal  have  his  place,  which  he  may  pretend 
to  be  his  right,  and  it  shal  not  be  refused  to  him. 

VI. 
Carelesse  Captains. — A  Captain  that  is  carelesse  in  the  Training 
and  Governing  of  his  Company,  shal  be  displaced  of  his  Charge. 

VII. 

Officers  outgtaying  their  passe. — All  Captains  or  Officers  that  shall 
outstay  their  Passe,  shall  be  punished  at  the  Lord  Generals  dis- 
cretion. 

VIII. 

All  Officers  bound  to  part  quarrels. — All  Officers,  of  what  condi- 
tion soever,  shal  have  power  to  part  quarrels  and  frays,  or  sudaine 
disorders  betwixt  the  Souldiers,  though  it  be  in  any  other  Regi- 
ment or  Company,  and  to  commit  the  disordered  to  prison  for 
the  present,  until  such  Officers  as  they  belong  unto  are  acquainted 
with  it :  And  what  Souldier  soever  shal  resist,  disobey,  or  draw 
his  Sword  against  such  an  Officer  (although  he  be  no  Officer  of 
his  Regiment  or  Company)  shall  be  punished  with  death. 

Officers  non-resident  in  Garrison. — IX.  A  Captain  or  Officer  non- 
resident in  the  place  assigned  him  for  Garrison  without  License, 
shall  have  one  monthes  pay  defaulted  for  the  first  offence,  and 
two  months  for  the  second :  upon  the  third  Offence  he  shal  be 
discharged  of  his  Command. 

Cashiering  of  Souldiers. — X.  After  the  Army  is  come  to  the 
generall  Rendevouz,  no  Captain  shal  cashier  any  Souldier  that 
is  enrolled,  without  speciall  Warrant  of  the  Lord  GeneralL 

Mustering  of  false  and  counterfeit  troops. — XL  No  Captain  or 
Officer  of  a  Troope  or  Company,  shal  present  in  Musters,  any 
but  reall  Troopers  and  Soul^ers,  such  as  by  their  pay  are  bound 
to  follow  their  Colours,  upon  paine  of  cashiering  witnout  mercy. 
And  if  any  Victualler,  Freebooter,  Enterloper,  or  Souldier  what- 
soever, of  any  Troop  or  Company,  shall  present  himselfe,  or  his 
Horse  in  the  Muster,  to  mislead  the  Muster-Master,  and  to 
betray  the  Service,  the  same  shall  be  punished  with  death. 

Commissaries  of  Victuals  and  Ammunition  must  be  true. — XII.  No 
Provider,  Keeper  or  Officer  of  Victuall  or  Ammunition,  shall 
imbezell  or  spoyl  any  part  thereof,  or  give  any  false  account  to 
the  Lord  Generall,  upon  paine  of  death. 
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The  Duly  of  Muster-Masters. 

Muster-Masters  cwuving  at  counterfeils. — I.  No  Muster-Masto 
must  wittingly  let  any  passe  in  the  Musters^  but  such  as  are 
really  of  the  Troop  or  Company  presented,  upon  pain  of  deatL 

Captains  must  send  a  Roll  of  their  men  to  the  Lord  GeneraU. — ^IL 
All  Captaines  shall  cause  their  Troops  or  Companies  to  be  fiill 
and  compleat ;  and  two  dayes  after  the  General!  Mustering,  thej 
shall  send  to  the  Lord  Generally  a  perfect  List  or  Roll  of  all  the 
Officers  of  their  Troopes  and  Companies,  and  likewise  of  all  the 
Troopers  and  Souldiers  that  are  in  actuall  Service,  putting  dowB 
distinctly  on  the  head  of  each  man  his  Monthly  pay. 

Every  Pay -day, — III.  The  like  Roll  or  list  shall  the  Captains 
send  to  the  Lord  GeneraU,  and  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Amj 
upon  every  Pay-day,  during  the  Service,  with  a  punctuall  ei- 
pression  at  the  bottome  of  the  said  Roll,  what  new  Troopers  cr 
Souldiers  have  been  entertained  since  the  last  Pay-day^  in  lien 
of  such  as  are  either  deceased  or  cashiered,  and  likewise  the  daj 
whereon  they  were  so  cashiered  and  entertained. 

Subscribed  by  aU  the  Officers  of  the  Troop  or  conspam^. — lY. 
Which  said  List  or  Roll  shall  be  subscribed,  not  only  by  the 
Captain  and  his  Lieutenant  and  Coronet  or  Ensigne,  but  also  bj 
the  Serjeants  and  Corporals  respectively,  who  shall  declare  upon 
their  Oath,  that  the  Troopers  and  Souldiers  enrolled  in  the  said 
List,  are  reall  and  actual  Troopers  and  Souldiers  of  the  respective 
Troops  and  Companies.  And  whosoever  shall  be  convicted  of 
&lshood  in  any  of  the  Premises,  shall  be  cashiered. 

Muster-Masters  must  use  no  other  Rols, — V.  No  Muster- Master 
shall  presume  to  receive  or  accept  of  any  Roll  to  make  the 
Musters  by,  but  the  forementioned  Rols,  upon  pain  of  the  losse 
of  his  place,  and  other  punishment  at  discretion. 

Counterfeit  names  in  the  Rols, — VI.  No  man  shall  presume  to 
present  himself  to  the  Muster,  or  to  be  inroUed  in  the  Muster- 
Rols  by  a  counterfeit  name,  or  surname,  or  place  of  birth,  upon 
paine  of  death. 

Of  Victuallers, 

Victuallers  issuing  naughty  Victuals, — I.  No  Victuallers  shall 
presume  to  issue  or  sell  unto  any  of  the  Army,  unsound,  unsavoury, 
or  unwholesome  Victuals,  upon  pain  of  Imprisonment,  and  further 
Arbitrary  punishment. 

JVb  Souldier  must  be  a  Victualler, — 11.  No  Souldier  shall  be  a 
Victualler  without  the  consent  of  the  Lord  GeneraU,  or  others 
authorized,  upon  pain  of  punishment  at  discretion. 
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Unseasonable  hours  kept  by  Victuallers, — III.  No  Victualler 
shall  entertain  any  Souldier  in  his  House,  Tent,  or  Hut,  after 
the  Warning-piece  at  night,  or  before  the  beating  of  the  Ravalee 
in  the  morning. 

IV.  No  Victualler  shall  forestal  any  Victuals,  nor  sell  them 
before  they  be  appraised  by  the  Marshal  Generall,  upon  severe 
punishment. 

Of  Adndnistralion  of  Justice, 

Summary  Proceedings, — I.  All  controversies  between  Souldiers 
and  their  Captains,  and  all  others,  shall  be  summarily  heard  and 
determined  by  the  Councell  of  Warre,  except  the  weightinesse 
of  the  cause  require  further  deliberation. 

The  Provost  Marshall  must  look  to  his  Prisoner, — II.  All  Officers 
and  others  who  shall  send  up  any  Prisoners  unto  the  Marshall 
Generall  of  the  Army ;  shall  likewise  deliver  unto  the  Marshall, 
the  cause  and  reason  of  the  Imprisonment :  And  without  such 
cause  and  reason  shown,  the  Marshal  is  expresly  forbid  to  take 
charge  of  the  Prisoner.^ 

III.  When  a  Prisoner  is  committed  to  the  charge  of  the 
Marshall  Generall,  The  information  of  the  Crime  which  he 
standeth  committed  for,  is  to  be  given  into  the  Advocate  of  the 
Army,  within  48  hours,  after  the  commitment ;  or  else  for 
de&ult  thereof,  the  Prisoner  to  be  released,  except  good  cause 
be  shown  wherefore  the  Information  cannot  be  ready  within 
that  time. 

Oood  of  the  destine  [sic\ — IV.  The  Goods  of  such  as  dye  in 
the  Army  or  Garrison,  or  oe  slain  in  the  service,  if  they  make 
any  Will  by  word  or  writing,  shall  be  disposed  of  according  to 
their  Will.  If  they  make  no  Will,  then  they  shall  goe  to  their 
Wives,  or  next  Kin.  If  no  Wife  or  Kindred  appeare  within  a 
year  after,  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  appointment  of  the  Lord 
Generall,  according  to  Laws  Civil  and  Military. 

Civil  Magistrates  imprisoning  Souldiers, — V.  No  Magistrate  of 
Towne  or  Countrey,  shall  without  License  imprison  any  Souldier, 
unlesse  for  Capital  Offences. 

For  debts  and  other  small  offences. — VI.  In  matters  of  Debts 
or  Trespasse,  or  other  inferiour  cases,  the  Magistrate  shall 
acquaint  his  Captaine,  or  other  cheife  Officer  therewith,  who  is 
to  end  the  matter  with  the  consent  of  the  complainant,  or  to 
leave  the  party  grieved  to  take  his  remedy  by  due  course  of 

1  Clauses  ii.  and  iii.  are  not  in  the  Laws  and  Ordinances  issued  by  Essex. 
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Law :  And  if  the  Officer  fiiil  of  his  duty  therein,  the  Ijord  Gemerm^ 
upon  complaint  of  the  party  grieved,  will  not  onelj  see  hin 
righted,  but  the  Officer  punished  for  his  neglect  in  this  behalle. 

Braving  the  Court  of  Justice, — VII.  No  man  shall  presame  to 
use  any  braving  or  menacing  words.  Signs,  or  gestures,  while  the 
Court  of  Justice  is  sitting,  upon  pain  of  death. 

Receiving  of  Run-awayes, — VIII.  No  inhabitant  of  City,  Towne, 
or  Countrey,  shall  presume  to  receive  any  Souldier  into  his 
Service,  or  conceal,  or  use  means  to  convey  suc^  Run-awajes^ 
but  shall  apprehend  all  such,  and  deliver  l^em  to  the  Pkvvost 
Marshall. 

Detecting  of  offenders, — IX.  All  Captains,  Officers,  and  Sooldien 
shall  doe  their  endeavour^  to  detect,  apprehend  and  bring  to 
punishment  all  Offenders,  and  shall  assist  the  Officers  of  the 
Army  for  that  purpose,  as  they  will  answer  their  slacknesse  in 
the  Marshals  Court 

X.  If  the  Marshal  shall  dismisse  without  Authority,  anj  Prisoner 
committed  unto  his  charge,  or  suffer  him  to  make  an  escape,  be 
shall  be  lyable  to  the  same  punishment  due  unto  the  dismissed 
or  escaped  offendor.^ 

Offences  whatsoever  to  he  punished  by  the  Laws  of  war. — ^XI.  All 
other  Faults,  Disorders,  and  Offences  not  mentioned  in  these 
Articles,  shall  be  punished  according  to  the  general  Customs  and 
Laws  of  War. 

And  to  the  end  that  these  Lowes  and  Ordinances  he  made  more  ptdh 
like  and  knowne,  as  well  to  the  Officers,  as  to  the  Common  Stnddiert, 
every  Colonel  and  Captaine  is  to  provide  some  of  these  Bookes,  and  to 
cause  them  to  be  forthwith  distinctly  and  audibly  read  in  every  sevendl 
Regiment,  by  the  respective  Marshals  in  presence  of  all  the  Officers  : 
In  the  Horse  Quarters  by  sound  of  Trumpet ;  ana  amongst  the  Foot 
by  beat  of  Drum.  And  weekly  afterwards^  upon  the  Pa^^Uof^  ^^^ 
Captain  is  to  cause  the  same  to  be  read  to  his  owne  Compawf,  in 
presence  of  his  Officers,  And  also  upon  every  main-Guard,  the 
Captaine  is  to  do  the  like,  that  none  may  be  ignorant  of  the  L/tmes 
and  Duties  required  by  them, 

FINIS. 

— (From  a  copy  in  the  Bodleian   Library,  Godwin  Pamphlets, 
vol.  cxvii.,   14.) 

1  Clause  X.  is  not  in  the  Laws  and  Ordinatues  issued  by  Essex. 
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M 

ORDER  ESTABUSHING  REGIMENTAL  COURTS- MARTIAL 

From  the  Head  Quarters  at  Putney  we  understand  of  a  whole- 
some Order  by  the  General  to  prevent  Misdemeanors  of  Soldiers 
in  their  Quarters. 

That  his  Excellency  taking  notice  of  the  manifold  Abuses  and 
Injuries  committed  by  the  rude  part  of  Soldiers  (especially  where 
they  quarter)  to  the  great  Damage  and  Prejudice  of  the  People, 
and  to  no  less  Dishonour  and  Scandal  of  the  whole  Army,  not- 
withstanding the  wholesome  Laws  and  Ordinances  to  the  contrary 
made  and  provided,  and  the  severe  Punishments  inflicted  upon 
the  known  Offenders.  For  Reformation  whereof,  and  for  the 
ease  of  Persons,  that  they  may  not  be  troubled  to  repair  to  the 
Head  Quarters  for  Justice,  hath  therefore  granted  Commissions, 
thereby  enabling  the  Ck>mmi88ioners  of  each  Regiment  to  sit  in 
a  Council  of  War  so  often  as  need  shall  require,  and  to  punish 
Offenders  according  to  the  Laws  and  Ordinances  of  War,  in  as 
large  a  Measure,  to  all  Intents  and  Purposes,  as  if  the  Offenders 
were  tryed  before  a  Council  of  War  at  the  Head  Quarters,  except 
in  cases  extending  to  Life  or  Limb,  which  are  to  be  tryed  at  the 
Head  Quarters  only.     (Rushworth,  vii.,  81 6.) 

N 

REASONS  FOR  THE  CONTINUANCE  OF  CERTAIN  OFFICERS 

[The  following  statement  was  drawn  up  by  General  Monck 
in  1657,  when  the  Committee  for  the  Army  appointed  by  the 
Protector's  Council  wished  to  abolish  certain  of  the  officials 
named  for  the  sake  of  economy.  The  original  is  amongst  the 
Clarke  MSS.  in  the  library  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford  (vol.  li., 
f.  21).] 

Reasons  for  the  continuance  of  the  officers  undernamed  that  were  not 
in  the  former  Establishment,  but  qfflerwards  continued  by  per- 
tunUar  order,  being  it  was  thought  nessesary  to  continue  them, 

COMMISBARV   OF   pROVISIONa 

1  must  humbly  desire  hee  may  bee  continued  for  these  reasons, 
that  hee  keepes  an  account  of  all  the  garrisons  and  feild  stores  in 
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Scotland,  and  charges  the  sooldien  with  any  pny^isioiis  tbCT 
receive  out  of  either  of  those  stores,  and  soe  gives  a  note  to  the 
Treasurer,  and  the  Auditor  General!,  is  a  check  uppon  the  Com- 
missarie,  soe  that  if  you  doe  not  continue  him  I  doe  not  see  how 
the  account  of  |irovisions  can  bee  kept  right,  and  the  Commaii- 
wealth  would  bee  greate  loosers  by  it,  being  there  is  greate 
stocks  of  provisions  in  many  of  the  garrisons  and  for  the  £ald 
fcMces. 

Store  keepers  at  St.  Johnston's,  Invernes,  and  Avre. 

In  the  last  Establishment  these  storekeepers  were  left  out  bat 
after  wards  an  order  granted  for  their  continuance^  being  there 
is  a  nessesity  of  having  a  storekeeper  where  there  is  a  magasine 
of  provisions,  the  cheese,  come,  and  biskett  to  bee  turned,  and 
as  they  begin  to  decay  they  may  bee  spent,  or  else  there  will  bee 
a  greate  losse  to  the  publique,  soe  I  shall  humbly  desire  those  3 
storekeepers  may  bee  continued  till  further  order. 

Officers  and  others  who  were  ordered  to  bee  disbanded  by  your  Lord- 
shippes  orders  which  it  is  humbly  desired  may  bee  coniimued. 

Assistant  to  the  Quartermaster  Generalu 

I  humbly  desire  hee  may  bee  continued,  in  regaurd  hee  is 
healpfuU  every  yeare  in  laying  out  the  locallities  of  the  several! 
troopes  for  straw  in  the  country  some  times  six  or  seaven  parishes 
are  to  furnish  straw  for  a  troope,  lickwise  for  grasse  in  the 
Summer,  and  for  quartring  of  the  regiments  at  Edenboui^ 
and  neere  the  headquarters,  which  cannot  bee  well  done  without 
some  body  bee  imployed  to  see  itt  done,  for  our  quarters  here 
are  not  as  those  in  England,  for  wee  cannot  gitt  straw  here  at 
any  resonable  rattes,  the  people  are  soe  averce ;  they  will  not  send 
in  any  for  the  horse  unles  it  bee  laid  upon  every  parish,  for 
which  the  souldiers  pay  a  reasonable  rate  as  shall  bee  agreed 
on  betweene  the  country  and  souldiers,  soe  that  I  thinke  there  is 
a  nessesity  to  continue  them. 

A  Deputy  to  the  Scout  Master  Generall. 

Itt  is  humbly  desired  that  hee  may  be  continued.  I  must 
confes  that  there  has  bin  as  much  good  service  done  for  the 
publique  by  the  intelligence  I  have  gotten  by  the  helpe  of  a 
Deputy  Scout  Master  Generally  then  hath  bin  done  by  the  forces 
in  preventing  of  rising  of  parties,  soe  that  I  thinke  his  Highnes' 
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aflfkires  in  these  parts  cannot  well  bee  carried  on  without  the 
helpe  of  such  a  man. 

Preacher  at  Edenburoh  Castell. 

It  is  likewise  desired  that  hee  may  bee  continued,  there  being 
but  one  companie  in  the  Castle  and  prisoners  of  consemment, 
and  the  companie  being  not  above  70,  it  will  not  bee  safe  for 
them  to  goe  to  sermon  into  the  towne  on  the  Lord's  day,  besides 
there  is  but  two  preachers  allowed  for  EUlenburgh  and  Leith, 
[and]  this  Gentillman  doth  often  assist  in  those  places. 

Preacher  to  Inverlouohee. 

There  is  likewise  8  companies  commanded  out  of  severall 
regiments  at  Inverloughee,  and  there  are  noe  Scotch  Ministers 
for  that  place,  being  the  place  is  uncomfortable,  and  if  there 
should  not  bee  a  Minister  allowed  for  it,  itt  would  make  it  much 
more  uncomfortable  then  it  is,  being  a  garrison  wee  must  con- 
tinue, else  wee  shall  not  bee  able  to  keepe  this  contry  in  peace. 

Gunsmith. 

A  Gunsmith  to  each  regiment  of  foote  is  desired  to  bee  con- 
tinued, for  truly  they  are  very  usefull  to  the  regiments  in 
mending  of  their  armes,  besides  where  regiments  have  any 
companies  that  are  in  out  garrisons  where  there  are  none  to 
mend  their  armes,  the  Gunsmith[s]  goe  and  mend  them,  and  I 
thinke  it  will  not  be  safe  soe  many  armes  as  wee  shall  have 
to  bee  mended  should  be  in  the  hands  of  Scotchmen.  Besides 
if  wee  should  come  to  march  they  would  bee  soe  usefull  to  us 
that  halfe  your  armes  and  forces  would  bee  to  seeke  if  wee 
should  want  them.  Soe  that  I  doe  not  see  how  the  forces  here 
can  bee  without  them. 

COMISSARY   OF   AmUNITION    AND    ClARKE. 

You  are  pleased  to  disband  all  the  officers  of  the  trayne,  leaving 
none  to  take  care  of  the  amunicion,  guns,  and  other  provisions 
fitt  for  a  trayne.  I  have  made  bould  at  present  to  continue  the 
CoumptroUer  that  was,  as  Comisarie  to  the  trayne,  and  have 
given  him  an  order  to  receive  into  his  charge  all  the  severall 
stores  that  belong  unto  the  trayne,  and  lickwise  I  have  afforded 
him  a  Clarke  to  assist  him,  which  two  officers  I  thinke  of 
nessescity  your  Lordshippes  should  allow  to  looke  after  those 
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stores,  being  it  is  of  much  ooacemment  they   beiii^  oso^rfai&f 
look't  after,  besides  what  armes  the  sooldien  liave  oat  of  the 
stores  (unles  they  bee  broaken  in  service)  the  souldiers  pay  fa 
them,  and  with  the  monies  that  is  payd  into    the   Tretfnrer 
for  the  armes  wee  supply  the  stores  heere  againe,  soe  that  of 
nessesity  you  must  have  a  Comisary  to  looke  after   thcae  thingi 
with  a  Clarke,  that  hee  may  be  a  check  upon  the  TVesLSorer  wfait 
monnies  hee  does  receive  for  armes,  and  the  Auditoar  Gencnll 
having  a  list  of  all  that  is  in  the  stores  is  a  check   apoo  the 
Comisarie. 

Tentmakbr. 

It  is  humbly  desired  that  a  tentmaker  may  bee  continued,  6r 
there  are  noe  men  in  this  country  that  have  any  skill  in  inakfiy 
or  mending  of  tents  as  they  should  doe,  and  wee  have  contumaU 
use  of  them,  for  when  our  horse  goe  to  giasse  in  the    Simuner 
wee  are  fisiine  to  give  orders  for  the  horsemen  to  have  tents  to 
lye  by  their  horses  for  a  gaurd  for  them,  and  for  their  security 
that  they  may  not  bee  suppriz'd,  and  besides  wee  have  oc€sa,tiaD 
to  send  those  companies  that  to  goe  to  Loughaber  through  the 
hills,  who  make  use  of  tents  in  their  march,  soe  that  these  teolr 
are  every  yeare  to  bee  repaired  and  unles  this  man  bee  con- 
tinued your  tents  heere  will  bee  distroyed,  which  since  I  came 
into  Scotland  I  made  a  shift  to  keepe  in  good  condition  bj  the 
helpe  of  this  Tentmaker  with  a  very  little  charge,  and  thej  will 
bee  kept  in  very  good  condition  a  good  while  if  you  continue 


Two  Waggons,  4  Wagoonssrs,  ANn  10  Horses. 

It  is  humbly  desired  there  may  bee  two  waggons,  4  waggoners, 
and  10  horses  for  his  Highnes'  service  in  this  nation,  for  wee 
know  not  how  to  furnish  our  garrison  of  Inverloughee  without 
wee  carry  our  amunition  and  other  provisions  by  waggon  to 
Dunbarton,  and  there  a  short  way  by  water  to  Inverloughee, 
which  if  wee  should  not  doe  wee  must  bee  forced  to  hire  a  ship 
at  Leith  to  send  them  about,  and  a  ship  cannot  goe  safely  about 
unles  there  bee  a  man  of  warr  to  attend  it,  which  will  bee  a 
very  greate  charge,  besides  the  other  garrisons  of  Ayre,  Glasgoe, 
and  Dunbarton  cannot  be  furnished  with  amunition  and  other 
things  without  the  helpe  of  these  waggons,  besides  they  are 
usefull  in  remooving  the  stores  either  from  Edenburgh  Castle  to 
Leith,  or  from  Leith  to  Edinburgh,  or  from  shipboard  to  the 
stores,  and  many  other  occations  which  would  bee  to  long  to 
troble  your  Lordshipes  withall. 
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The  Mattro88E8  for  Amunition. 

It  is  humbly  desired  that  their  may  bee  two  mattrosses  be- 
longing to  the  stores  of  the  trayne  to  attend  for  drying  of 
powder  that  is  decayed  in  Summer,  helping  to  remove  the 
tents,  coUers,  and  cordage  to  keepe  them  in  good  condition, 
alsoe  to  helpe  the  Comisarie  in  delivering  out  amunition  to  the 
officers  that  come  to  receive  it. 

Macter  Gunner. 

Your  Lordshippes  are  pleased  to  allow  but  one  Master  Gunner 
for  Edinburgh  Castle  and  Leith.  They  are  two  considerable 
places  and  I  cannot  see  how  either  of  these  places  can  bee 
without  a  Master  Gunner,  for  without  them  the  places  will  bee 
of  little  use  if  there  should  bee  any  rising  in  the  country.  Be- 
sides the  two  gunners  I  doe  intend  for  those  places  have  skill  in 
fire  works,  and  if  there  should  be  occacion  to  sett  up  a  trayne 
you  will  not  gitt  such  men  againe,  besides  the  use  they  will  bee 
of  at  present  in  those  places  upon  all  occations,  and  if  there 
should  bee  any  breaking  out,  if  any  rouges  should  poses  a  castle 
and  stand  out,  one  of  them  must  bee  imployed  for  the  feild 
service. 


r, 


Enoineere. 

There  were  two  Engineeres  allowed  by  the  Establishment, 
ou  pleas'd  to  disband  one  of  them,  though  one  of  them  is  now 
ookhig  after  the  cittadell  at  Leith,  who  cannot  be  spared  from 
thence  this  yeare  and  halfe,  and  the  other  is  at  present  imployed 
at  Mardicke,  being  both  an  Ingineer,  and  has  [s]kill  in  using  the 
morter-peece,  and  skilfuU  in  fortification,  and  [is]  now  in  present 
imployment,  and  truly  wee  want  him  much  at  present  in  this 
country  for  looking  after  the  rest  of  the  workes,  soe  that  of 
nessesity,  being  both  in  imployment,  they  must  bee  continued  in 
pay. 

The  whole  pay  of  those  desired  will  come  to  monthly  129^- 
6«-:  6^ 

Contingencies. 

Whereas  your  Lordshipps  are  pleased  by  the  Establishment  to 
allow  but  lOOQU*  for  pajong  of  the  gunners  and  mattrosses  of  the 
severall  garrisons,  and  for  the  works  at  Invemes,  St.  Johnstons, 
and  Ayre,  and  repairing  both  the  houses  and  works  of  all  other 
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garrisons  in  cittadells  and  Castles,  and  furnishing;  of  them  witli 
beds,  bedcloathes,  and  other  nessisaries,  and  for  rent  for  some  oi 
them,  and  for  baggage  horses  for  remooving  provisions  fimn  St. 
Johnstons,  Aberdeene  and  Invemes  to  the  other  lesser  ganiaon^ 
baggage  horses  for  the  companies  that  goe  to  Inverloughee  (that 
one  garrison  of  Inverloughee  costs  us  a  thousand  pounds  bj  the 
yeare  for  repairing  the  works,  houses,  bedding,  and  other  nessi- 
saries,  alsoe  there  is  a  small  man  of  warr  in  Loughnes  ^vrhich  costs 
us  in  men  [and  in]  repairing  the  shipp  and  tackle  about  lOOA**  a 
yeare,  which  must  of  nessessity  be  kept  to  keepe  the  country  in 
order,  and  for  earring  of  provisions  for  the  forces  uppon  occation, 
being  upon  a  Lough  24  miles  long),  alsoe  for  recruites  of  intemall 
and  extemall  medicaments  for  the  Cheruigeons  of  horse  and  foote, 
paying  for  shipping  of  men  to  Orknay,  Zetland,  and  Mull  when 
they  are  releived,  intelligence,  and  many  other  incident  charges, 
that  belong  to  an  armey  which  cannot  well  bee  reconed,  I  shall 
humbly  desire  your  Lordshippes  to  consider  of  all  these  chaige% 
and  that  there  may  bee   12000^-  a  moneth   allowed   for  that 
porpose,  which  truly  is  as  litle  as  1  can  possible  doe  it  withall, 
if  it  could  be  done  with  les  I  should  doe  it,  but  1  humbly  con- 
ceave  it  cannot  bee  done  under. 
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Accoutrements.    See  Arms. 
Actoo,  279. 

Adjutant-General,  60,  61, 319. 
Agente,  the,  357,  358,  360,  363. 
Agincourt,  92. 

Agitators,  the,  40,  353-56f  35^*  S^o- 
Aide-de-camp,  61,  62. 
Alford,  battle  of,  96. 
Alfred,  King,  278. 
Allen,  William,  41,  358. 
Alured,  Col.,  51,  190,  276,  371. 
Alva,  Duke  of  (Alba),  78,  79. 
Anabaptists,  the,  342-44. 
Ancient,  105. 
Andover,  286. 
Antinomians,  345,  346. 
Apothecary,  255,  256,  259. 
Appleby,  29. 
Apprentices,  20,  275. 
Argyle,  Marquis  of,  157. 
Armada,  the  Spanish,  5,  112. 
Armour,  the  disuse  of— 

amongst  the  infantry,  71,  72,  91. 

amongst  the  cavalry,  121-23. 
Arms  and  accoutrements — 

back  and  breast,  118,  123,  143. 

bandolier,  81,  82,  84,  398,  399, 417. 

battle-axe,  7,  Z17. 

bayonet,  93,  109. 

belt,  83,  237,  241,  399. 

bill.  7,  8. 

bow,  7,  8. 

buff  coat,  1x8,  122, 123,  240,  394. 

bullet,  80,  90. 

caliver,  7,  8,  71,  78. 

carbine,   in,  115-21,  i33-35i  M^, 

143.  397- 
cartridge,  82,  116,  117. 

combe-cap,  71,  91. 
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Arms  and  accoutrements,  continued — 
cuirass,  112,  118,  122. 
dragon,  123. 
firelock,  87,  88,  398. 
fusil,  89. 
gorget,  71,  116. 
halberd,  7. 
half-pike,  115. 
hand  grenade,  175. 
harquebus,  70,  116. 
hatchet,  75. 

lance,  in,  114-15, 128,  129,  397. 
match,  83-85,  398,  399. 
matchlock,  85-87,  398,  399. 
musket,  4,  7,  8,  78,  79,  398. 
musketoon,  120,  121. 
petronel,  in,  112,  117. 
pike,  7,  70,  73,  392,  397. 

—  disuse  of  the,  77. 

—  its  defects,  394-97. 

pistol,  III,  117,  128,  129,  133,  136, 

142,  397- 
pole-axe,  117. 

pot,  113,  118,  120,  123. 

priming  flask,  81,  123. 

pouch,  81. 

powder,  81. 

ramrod;  81,  90. 

rest,  79,  80,  92. 

snaphanse,  87. 

Swedish  feather,  91. 

sword,  74,  113. 

tasset,  71. 

water-bottle,  239. 

wheel-lock,  87,  117. 
Articles  of  war,  281-84,  409-22. 
Artillery,  145-72,  40i-3' 

field  artillery,  150. 

regimental  artillery,  146,  151. 

siege  artillery,  157,  164,  165,  168- 
72.     See  also  Ordnance. 
Artillery  Garden,  the,  92. 
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Arundel,  Earl  of,  64,  a8i. 
—  Castle,  x66. 
Aflhby,  ag,  358. 
Ashbumham,  30. 
Aahe,  Simeon,  loi,  158,  217,  3i4-i7, 

321, 328. 
Aatley,  Sir  Jacob,  15. 
Aston,  Sir  Arthur,  19,  126. 
Ashton,  Sir  Thomas,  19. 
Atherton  Moor,  battle  of,  75, 154. 
Atkyns,  Richard,  132. 
Auldearn,  battle  of,  133. 
Axtell,  Col.,  291,  305. 
Aynhoe,  216. 
Ayr.  296,  298,  300. 


Baillie,  Major-Gen.  William,  84,  96. 

—  Robert,  47,  84,  96.  100.  249,  316, 

317,  328,  350. 
Bainton,  Major,  166. 
Baker,  Sir  Rtchard,  ChranicU,  53,  54, 

378,  380. 
Baldwin,  John,  284. 
Balfour,  Sir  William,  15, 153,  154. 
Balgony,  Lord,  114. 
Ballads,  8,  104,  273,  274,  300,  301. 
Ballard,  Col.,  233. 
Balloch,  227. 
Banbury,  19,  27,  177. 
Bandoliers,  81,  82,  84,  398,  399.  417. 
Bande,  Hugh,  258. 
Barbadoes,  229,  230. 
Bariffe,  WiUiam,    Young   ArHlUry- 

man,  92-94. 
Barker,  Richard,  260. 
Barlow,  Mr.,  203. 
Barracks,  296. 
Barrow,  Dr.  Samuel,  255. 

—  River,  180. 
Barton,  Capt.,  258. 
Basing  House,  168,  193,  329. 
Bates,  Dr.,  257. 

Bath,  266. 
Battle,  order  of,  61. 
Baynes,  Capt.  Adam,  38,  51,  52,  206, 
241. 

—  Comet  John,  51,  52,  ao6. 

—  Capt.  Robert,  41,  52. 

Baxter,  Richard,  317,  318,  320,  328, 
334»  346,  351- 


Beacon,  Capt,  280. 
Becke,  Richard,  258. 
Beckman,  Capt.,  177. 
Beggars,  273,  274. 
Behre,  Col.,  23. 
Bell,  287. 
Bellasis,  Col.,  x6. 
Bellings,  Richard,  165. 
Belvoir,  29. 

Benburb,  battle  of,  74,  102. 
Benson,  Capt.,  276. 
Bergen-op-Zoom,  90,  X46. 
Berkeley,  Castle,  261. 
—  Sir  John,  356. 
Berkshire,  County  of^  27,  39. 
Berry,  Major,  37,  190. 
Berwick,  13,  223,  249,  346. 
Bethell,  Major,  140, 141,  190,  261. 
Bethlehem  Hospital,  aiSa. 
Beverston  Castle,  z66. 
Bewdley,  237. 
Bible,  the,  33I-33- 
Billet  money,  186,  405. 
Bilton,  Mr.,  227. 
Biscuit,  224-26,  228. 
Birch,  Col.,  84,  208,  254. 
Birks,  the,  249. 
Blackness,  171. 
Blackwell,  Capt.  John,  63. 
Blaprave,  George,  257,  258. 
Blair,  227. 
Blandford,  108. 
Blasphemy,  291,  313,  346,  348,  408. 

409. 
Bhssett,  Capt.  Joseph,  272. 
Blues,  the,  Z2i. 
Blunt,  Lieut.-Col.,  227. 
Bohemia,  Queen  of,  15. 
Booth,  Sir  George,  380. 
Boots,  236,  238,  242. 
Bordeaux,  Mons.,  187. 
Borstall  House,  167. 
Borthwick  Castle,  171. 
Boteler,  Major  William,  38. 
Bowles,  Edward,  48,  193, 320-22, 328, 

329. 
Bradock  Down,  battle  of,  314. 
Bray,  Capt.  William,  287. 
Brayne,  Col.,  179. 
Bread,  224,  225. 
Breda,  Declaration  of,  207. 
Breitenfeld,  battle  of,  133,  136,  151. 

See  also  Leipsic. 
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Bremen,  John,  41. 

Brentford,  215. 

Bridewell  Hospital,  262,  265,  268. 

Bridges,  different  varieties  of,   173, 

179-81. 
Bridgn<M^,  29. 

Bridgwater,  57,  160,  172-74, 194,  320. 
Bristol,  29, 44, 57,  84, 154, 172-74, 191, 

194,  220,  240,  261,  262,  295, 

304.  319,  322.  335. 
Broghil,  Lord.    See  Orrery,  Earl  of. 

Brooke,  Lord,  20,  233,  279. 

Browne,  Major-Gen.  Richard,  17. 

—  Major,  348. 

—  Mr.,  325. 
Brunswick,  Duke  of,  87. 
Buckingham,     Duke     of     (George 

Villiers),  4-6. 

—  town  of,  280. 

—  county  of,  38,  39. 
Buckley,  Thomas,  234. 
Budge-barrel,  the,  86,  398. 
Bullock,  John,  258. 

Bulstrode,  Sir  Richard,  19,  87,  95, 

117,  126,  131,  133,  153. 
Burford,  287,  366. 
Burv,  Lieut -Col.,  233. 
Butler,  Major,  119. 
Byfield,  Aaoniram,  328. 


Cadiz,  X,  3,  4,  X46,  213. 
Caius  College,  322. 
Calais,  326. 
Cambridge,  168. 

—  county  of,  38,  233. 
Camden  House,  27,  29. 
Cannon.    See  Ordnance. 
Canon  Frome,  165. 
Canne,  John,  324. 
Caps,  91,  235,  237,  241. 
Captain,  42,  43,  49, 188, 189,  417. 

—  lieutenant,  43. 
Carbine,  1x7-21. 

Carisbrooke  Castle,  62,  X59,  342. 
Carlisle,  x8o,  x8i. 

Carlow,  x8o. 
Carmarthen,  109. 
Carter,  Lieut.-Col.,  305. 

—  Matthew,  x8x,  x82. 
Cartridges,  82,  xi6. 


Ceui  of  thi  Army  StaUd^  the,  356, 

358. 
Case,  Thomas,  328. 

Castlehaven,  Lord,  1x4,  283. 
Castle  Lions,  X20. 
Cavalry,  110-44. 
Cave,  Richard,  26. 

Cecil,  Sir  Edward,  Viscount  Wimble- 
don, 3,  4,  6,  39,  X46. 
Centlivre,  Mrs.,  232. 
Certificates  of  service,  276. 

—  of  good  behaviour,  271,  272. 
Chalgrove  Field,  battle  of,  134,  X36, 

X40,  X41. 
Chamberlain,  Capt.  James,  19. 

—  Sir  Thomas,  X9. 
Chandos,  Lord,  19. 
Chaplains,  313-27,  425. 

—  how  appointed,  327. 

—  how  paid,  327. 

—  as  military  historians,  328,  329. 
Charles  the  First,  King,  x,  2,  6,  7,  8, 

X2,  X3,  15.  x6,  18,  X9,  21-23, 
25-27,  29,  30,  47,  56,  69,  71, 
73,  78-80,  85,  XX3,  X26,  X28, 
13X,  143,  144,  X48,  152,  154, 
i55»  159.  164.  167,  203,  2x5, 
233,  240,  254,  259,  282,  284, 
313,  315.  322i  350,  35X»  353. 
354.  357.  359.  3^2,  363- 

—  the  Second,  King,  vii.,  43,  54.59. 

72-75,  80,  88,  96, 121,  X32,  X52, 
17X,  189,  207,  208,  221,  239, 
259.  265,  270,  273,  276,  287, 
312,  372. 

—  the  Fifth,  Emperor,  69. 
Charterhouse  (i.e.,  Sutton's  Hospital), 

268. 
Chase,  John,  xo. 
Cheering  in  battle,  xoi. 
Cheese,  224-26. 
Chelsea  Hospital,  270. 
Cheltenham,  2x6. 
Cheriton,  battle  of,  24, 1x3. 
Cheshire,  297. 
Chesham,  216,  334. 
Chester,  153,  X79. 
Chichester,  330. 

Chillenden,  Lieut.  Edmund,  206,  336. 
Chillingworth,  Dr.,  165. 
Chipping  Norton,  216. 
Chiselhampton,  134.  * 

Christ's  Hospital,  268. 
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Chriit  Church,  Oifocd,  324,  335. 
Church,  John,  387. 
Chnrches  used  as  forts,  167. 
Clarke,  Commissary  John,  246. 

—  William,  tx.,  59, 60,  ao6,  300, 301. 
Cleveland,  Earl  of,  26,  44. 
Clogher,  Bishop  o(,  65. 

Clonmel,  170,  173, 174- 
Close,  Mr.,  327. 
Clothing,  231-42. 

boots,  242. 

breeches,  236. 

buff  coat,  118, 122,  X23,  240,  394. 

caps,  91,  235,  237,  241. 

cloaks,  240. 

coats,  232-36. 

fiuangs,  234. 

hats,  232,  237,  24Z. 

knapsack,  225,  226,  239. 

montero,  240,  241. 

shirts,  236. 

shoes,  236,  241. 

stockings,  236. 

uniform,  origin  of^  232-34. 
Clotworthy,  Sir  John,  74,  162. 
Cobbett,  Major,  287. 
Cochrane,  Col.  John,  27. 
Colchester,  180,  181. 
Collinson,  Capt.,  271. 
C'olman,  Major  William,  272. 
Colours.     See  Standards. 
Colonel,  42,  43,  46,  188,  i^,  328. 
Commander-in-chief,  54-60. 
Commissariat,  209-30. 
Commissary-General,  60. 
Commissary  of  the  Train,  425. 

—  of  Victuals,  419,  423. 
Commissions,  how  issued  and  drawn 

up,  48,  49. 
Compton,  Sir  Charles,  19. 

—  Lord,  19. 

—  Sir  William,  19. 
Cond^,  Prince  of,  175. 
Conway,  Lord,  148. 
Cooke,  Edward,  257. 

—  Col.  George,  108. 
Cooper,  Col.,  226,  276,  271. 

—  Sir  Anthony  Ashley,  166. 

—  Anthony,  his  Stratologiat  21. 
Coote,  Sir  Charles,  214. 
Copley,  Capt.,  245. 

Corbet,  John,  164. 
Cordwainers'  Hall,  267. 


Coife  Castle,  165. 

ComwaU,  16,  23,  a6,  83, 85,  155, 156, 

226,295. 
'  Corporal  of  the  field,  62. 
Corslet,  72,  394. 
Corsnall,  Lieut.,  258. 
Cosens,  Thomas,  259. 
Cotton,  John,  340. 
Council  of  the  Army,  59,  353-62. 

—  of  Officers,  59,  292,  3612-83. 

—  of  War,  57-59,  352,  355,  365. 
County  relief  to  dissU>led  soldiers,  267, 

269,272. 
Covell,  Capt.,  347. 
Covent  Garden,  291. 
Coventry,  236,  280. 
Cox,  John,  258. 
Cradocke,  Walter,  328. 
Crawford,  Major-Gen.  Lawrence,  15. 

317- 
Crewkeme,  108. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  vi.,  x.,  18,  29,  31, 

3a.  33,  38-41.  46,  4^51,  54-5*' 
60-62, 65-67, 72,  76, 8w4,  99,  loi, 

103,     III,     114,    118,     1x9,   121, 

122. 127, 128,  132,  X33,  137.44. 
158-63,  168-70,  173,  175.  177. 
178,  180,  184,  187,  190-92, 194- 

96,  198,  199,  20X,  2X4,  221-24, 
229,  231,  233-38,  242,  243, 
249-52,   255-57.    259,    268,    271, 

272,  275,  278.  281,  285,  293- 
97,  301, 305.  308.  310,  318, 31^ 
324,  325.  328,  329,  331-34, 
338-42,  34^48,  350,  353,  356. 
358-60,  364,  366,  367,  370.74. 

—  Henry,  225.  343,  344,  375,  379. 

—  Richard,  35,  49,   185,  187.   198, 

234,  246.  374-78. 

—  Major  Oliver,  261. 

—  House,  Highgate,  236,  237. 
Crooke,  Lieut. -Col.,  305.  i 
Cropredy  Bridge,  battle  of,  17,  157. 
Cumberland,  222. 

Cupar,  325. 
Curson,  John,  258. 


D. 


Dale,  Capt.,  123. 
Dalgetty,  Capt.,  85. 
Dalkeith,  53,  369. 
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Daniel,  Col.  WiUtam,  227,  344. 
—  Roeer,  309. 
Darcy,  Lord,  21. 
Dartmouth,  172,  173,  175,  321. 
Davenport,  Capt.-Lieut.,  344,  345. 
Davies,  Edward,   Bnglaind's  Train- 

if^*^  79- 
Davila,  X15, 129. 

Davis,  John,  238. 

Deane,  Major-Gen.  Richard,  63,  159, 

177,  j8o,  226,  290. 

Debentures,  202-7,  219. 

Dee,  the,  179. 

Deer  stealing,  280,  299. 

De  Boyes,  Emmanuel,  88, 152. 

Defoe,  Daniel,  237. 

De  Gomme,  Bernard,  177. 

Dell,  William,  320-22. 

Denbigh,  29. 

—  Earl  of,  24. 

Denmark  and  the  Danish  army,  X2, 

62,  77,  xoi,  209,  211. 
Denokson,  Christian,  177. 
Denton,  Sir  Alexander,  280. 
Derby,  255. 

—  county  of,  16,  38,  178. 
Desborough,  or  Disbrowe,  John,  46, 

120, 140,  141,  229,  325. 
Devizes,  22,  83, 169. 
Devonshire,  8,  14,  16. 
Digby,  Sir  John,  27. 

—  Lord,  30,  177. 

Digges,  Leonard,  StratioticoHt  xi2, 
129,  259. 

—  Thomaa,Fo9srParadox4S,6S,j^y 
Dillon,  Lord,  xx,  45. 
Disbanding,  27X. 

Discharges,  27  x,  272. 
Dives,  Sir  Lewis,  X34. 
Divine  Service,  3x3,  316,  32X,  409. 
Doncaster,  x6x,  22x. 
Dorislaus,  Isaac,  284. 
Domey,  John,  164. 
Dorsetshire,  14,  108,  x66. 
Douglas,  Robert,  32x. 
Downes,  Richard,  236,  238. 
Downing,  Georre,  65. 
Doyley,  Col.  E^vard,  200,  236. 
Dragoons,.  X23-28. 

—  origin  of,  X23. 

—  employment,  X25-28. 
~  armament,  X24,  X25. 

—  uniform,  240. 

28 


Dragoons,  pay  of,  X85,  x86. 
Drill,  93,  94,  389-9X. 
Drogheda,  X70,  X73,  249. 
Drum-major,  44. 
Drums,  44,  45. 
Drunkenness,  305,  4x9. 
Dublin,  2x3,  22X,  263«65,  270,  332. 
Dunbar,  battle  of,  58,  76,  84,   xox, 
X05,  X14,  133,  X62,  17X,  190, 

M3.  259.  323,  334.  338,  343. 

347. 
Dundee,  17X,  X72,  X74,  X75,  X92,  289, 

290,  292,  293,  296,  300. 
Dunes,  battle  of  Uie,  91,  X02,  X04, 

X07,  X42,  25X. 
Dungans  Hill,  battle  of^  150. 
Dunkirk,  xox,  X75,  225, 228,  25X,  263, 

326,  327,  333. 
Dunolly  Castle,  259. 
Duns  Law,  248,  3x6. 
Dunsmore,  Lord,  280. 
Dunstaffenage,  259. 
Du  Praissac,  Art  of  War,  X02,  2x2. 
Durham,  294. 
Dutch,  the,  2,  3,  12,  X5,  60,  79,  95, 

X30,  13X,  X59,  212,  2x3,  237, 

283,  284,  383,  39X,  40X,  402. 
Dymoke,  Anne  (female  soldier),  300. 


E. 


Edgefaill,  battle  of,  x6,  X9,  22,  23,  76, 
87.  95.  loi.  104.  "3.  xx8,  X26, 
131-34. 137. 138,  141.  143.  153. 
154.  215.  232.  «33»  a6o,  266, 
315.  317.  328. 

Edinburgh,  X48,  x6x,  17X,  178,  19X, 
X92,  222,  224,  249,  257,  263, 
264,  265,  286,  301,  325,  338, 

Education  in  the  army,  40,  358. 
Edwards,  Thomas,  240,  3x9,322,334, 

335.  337.  34a.  346. 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  x,  5,  6,  7,  8,  62,65, 

69.  72,  76,  88,  1x2,  1x4,  x88, 

2x3,  266,  267,  275. 

EUwood,  Thomas,  24X. 

Eltham  Park,  299. 

Elton,  Lieut. -Col.  Richard,  Com- 
pUU  Body  of  thi  Art  Military, 
viii.,  XI,  43,  70,  79,  80,  94,  95, 
97,  98,  X06,  15X,  152,  389^4. 
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Ely  House,  262,  264,  266,  268,  271. 
Ely,  Isle  of,  38,  233. 
Empson,  Capt  Thomas,  339,  347. 
Engagement  of  the  Army,  the,  352. 
England**  new  Chains    Discovered, 

365. 
Engineers,  177,  427. 

Enlistment,  18,37-39. 

Ensign,  41,  43,  45,  188,  189. 

Essex,    Earl   of  (Robert  Devereux, 

third  earl),  17, 18, 20,  22-24, 31, 

35.  36.  39.  40.  42,  45.  48.  54. 
56,  61,  62,  66,  67,  70,  72,  77, 
78,  85,  88,93-95,  loi,  X04,  no, 
III,  113,  114,  1x8,  137,  141, 
151-56,  158, 159.  164,  165, 183, 
190,  194,  196,  202, 214-16,  221, 
232,  233,  241,  243,  254,  260, 
279,  281,  282,  284,  285.  293, 

294.  303.  304.  313.  314.  317. 
318,  320,  328,  350. 

—  county  of,  14,  17,  154.  ^34.  295. 

323- 
Evanson,  Capt.,  140,  141. 

Exchange,  the,  290. 

Exeter,  29,  126. 


F. 


Fabricius,  Dr.,  314. 

Fagots,  167,  173. 

Fairfax,  Thomas,  third  viscount,  vi., 
ix.,  19,  22,  24,  29,  33,  35-37, 
45,  46,  48,  49,  54-62,  65,  67, 
72,  75,  86,  88.  90,  99,  loi.  III, 
114,  119,  139,  140, 158-60,  168, 
169,  172,  173, 178,  180-82, 184, 
186,  190,  193,  194,  197,  205, 
219-21,  226,  233,  234,241,244, 
248,  269,  278,  281,  282,  285, 
286,  288,  292,  293.  295,  299, 
304,    308,    310,   318-20,   329, 

334,  33^,  346,  350,  353.  35^, 
358,  360,  361,  365. 

—  his  articles  of  war,  281-84. 

—  Col.  Charles,  39, 46,  325. 
Faringdon,  14. 

Famham,  156,  166. 

Feake,  Christopher,  341. 

Female  soldiers,  300,  301. 

Fenwick,  Col.,  271. 

Ferdinand  the  Second,  Emperor,  77. 


Feuauiiret,  Marquis  de,  86. 
Fiela-Marshal,  62. 
Field-sign,  100,  loi,  175. 
Field-word,  100,  loz,  175. 
Fiennes,  Col.  Nathaniel,  44, 134,  303, 

304- 
Fif^h-Monarchy  men,  340,  342. 

File,  depth  of,  with  cavalry,  131-33. 

—  with  infantry,  94-96,  98,  389. 
Finlarick,  227. 

Firelock.    See  Arms. 

Fish,  Mr.,  256. 

Fisher,  Thomas,  Warlike  DireeHms, 

94- 
Flanders,  8,  35,  39,  49,  50,  57,  72, 99, 

123,  175,  185,  205,  225,  234, 

251,  252,  263,  326,  333. 

Fleetwood,  Lieut.-Gen.  Charles,  ao^ 

49.  52.  53.  180,  187,  207,  272, 

311,318,374,375,377.84. 

—  William,  51. 
Fletcher,  Francis,  271. 
Floyd,  Morgan,  328. 
Forlorn  hopes,  103,  174. 
Fortescue,  Sir  Faithful,  233. 
Foster,  Sergeant,  155,  2z6l 
Fothergill,  Thomas,  306. 
Fox,  George,  344. 

France,  12,  29, 69, 124,  152,  176,  27a 
Francis  the  First,  King  of  France,  69. 
Frankenthal,  2. 
Freeman,  Capt.  Francis,  307-xz,  328, 

346. 
French,  the,  19,  61,  62,  76,  zoi,  zi6, 

123,  142,  176,  2x2,  225,  252, 

278. 
Frisby,  Mr.,  258. 
Frizell,  or  Frazer,  Col.,  127. 
Fuller,  Thomas,  3x4,  323. 
Fusil.    See  Arms. 


G. 


Gaj^e,  Sir  Henry,  15. 
Gamsborough,  29,  133, 138,  139, 179. 
Galway,  332. 
Gantlet,  running  the,  289. 
Gardner,  Samuel,  287. 
Garrisons,  superfluous,  26-29, 
Gentlemen  of  arms,  43. 
—  of  companies,  43. 
Gerard,  Richard,  63. 
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Germans,  the,  viii.,  77,  79,  128,  xag, 

209,  an,  289,  294. 
Oennany,  i,  2,  28,  62,  77,  87,  95, 124, 

Z46. 
Gill,  John,  10. 
Glasgow,  347. 

Glemham,  Sir  Thomas,  92,  295. 
Glencaime,  Earl  of,  120, 122. 
Glisson,  Dr.  Henry,  255. 
Gloucester,  47,  24,  95,  154,  155,  164, 

165,  216,  236. 

—  county  of,  17,  29,  220. 
Gogar,  161. 
Goldsmtth,  Capt.,  49. 
Goode,  William,  317,  328. 
Gordon,  Lord,  133. 

—  Patrick,  133. 
Gorges,  Dr.  Robert,  224. 

Goring,  George,  Lord,  15,  30,  108, 

Z40,  z6o,  190,  314. 
Gough,  Cd.,  338. 
Grantham,  137,  138. 
Gratuities,  174,  179. 
Graves,  309. 
Gray,  Lord,  7. 

—  Adjutant-Gen.,  3x9. 
Greene,  Capt.  John,  248. 
Gregson,  Major,  287. 
Grenadoes,  169, 170. 
Grenville,  Sir  Bevil,  z6. 
Grove,  Capt.  John,  140,  141. 
Gumble,  Thomas,  40,  53,  171,  383. 
Gunsmiths,  425. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden, 
8f  77.  9*.  95-98.  122,  124, 131, 
132,  136,  146-49, 151,  172, 178, 
209,  283,  284,  289,  294,  314, 

316. 
Gwynne,  John,  95. 


H. 


Hacker,  Col.  Francis,  305,  339,  382. 

Hafgerston,  Col.,  144. 

HalMrd,  7. 

Halfipenny,  Henry,  291. 

Hamilton,  Marquis  of,  13,  98,  161, 

293. 
—  Alexander,  147-49,  156, 157,  z6i, 

293- 
Hammond,  Lieut. -Gen.  Thomas,  62, 

159.  173. 


Hammond,  Col.  Robert,  62, 159. 
Hampden,  John,  18,  39,  40,  233,  280, 

281. 
Hampshire,  206. 
Hanau,  132. 
Hane,  Joachim,  177. 
Hanmer,  Mr.  Thomas,  29. 
Hans,  Olve,  151. 
Harley,  Col.,  7a 
Harquebusiers,  116. 
Harrison,  Major-Gen.  Thomas,  190, 

231,  240,  24X,  3x8,  338,  34X, 

342,  370. 
Harwood,  Sir  Edward,  6. 
Haslerxg  or  Hesilrige,  Sir  Arthur,  54, 

"3.  24a,  379. 
Hastings,  Col.,  X5. 

Hatfield,  Capt.,  123. 

Heading^on,  322. 

Heath  of  M#  Proposals  of  the  Army, 

355. 
Hebb,  Arthur,  339. 

Hedge-fighting,  99. 

Heidelberg,  2. 

Hemel  Hemstead,  203. 

Henrietta  Maria,  Queen,  27,  X52,  X54. 

Henry  the  Fourth,  King  of  France, 

XX5. 
Herbert,  Edward,  Lord  Herbert  of 

Cherbury,  5. 

—  Thomas,  63, 159. 

—  Sir  Thomas,  240. 
Hereford,  3x5. 
Herefordshire,  X9. 
Heresy,  408. 

Heriot's  Hospital,  258,  263,  264. 

Hertfordshire,  X7. 

Hewson,  Col.  John,  242,  335,  337. 

Hexham,  Henry,  Principles  cf  ike 
Art  Military,  viii.,  83,  xxa,  xx6, 
1x7.  130.  X51.  283,  401,  402. 

He3rford,  X9. 

Higgot,  William,  258. 

Highgate,  236,  237. 

Highlanders,  65,  X7X. 

Highlands,  225,  226,  250,  288. 

Highwavmen,  272,  273. 

Hillingdon,  279. 

Hind,  Capt.  James,  273. 

Hippesley,  Col.  James,  254. 

Hispaniola,  82,  1x4,  229,  230,  250, 
25X. 

Hobson,  Capt.  Paul,  336. 
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Hodgson,  Capt.  John,  59, 99, 105,  iz8, 
121, 161,  162,  223,  323.  333« 

Holland,  viii.,  2,  12,  16,  19,  29,  73, 
78.  81,  90,  95,  130,  131,  133, 
152,  X78,  284,  331. 

Holland,  Corneltas,  365. 

Hollar,  Wenceslans,  241. 

Holies,  DenzU,  20,  46,'232. 

Holmes,  Major  Abraihaxn,  52. 

Honiton,  10. 

Hooper,  Capt.,  177. 

Hope,  CapL,  38,  258. 

Hopton,  Sir  Ralph,  15-17, 24, 83, 3x4, 

339. 
Hopton  Heath,  battle  of,  154. 

Horses,  242-48,  40X,  404,  4x3,  414, 

4x6,  424,  426. 

—  their  price,  124,  242,  244,  246. 
Horse-shoes,  245. 

Horton,  Col.,  203. 
Hospitals,  259-65,  268-70. 

—  diet  in,  264. 

—  nurses,  264. 

—  stoppages  from  pay  for,  258. 
Howard,  Col.  Charles,  46. 

—  Col.  Robert,  27. 

—  Col.  Thomas,  26. 
Hubblethorne,  Major,  27X. 
Hudson,  Richard,  258. 
Hughes,  Lieut.-Col.  Richard,  25X. 
HuU,  16,  79,  i6x,  X64,  X71,  342. 
Huntingdon,  243. 

Hunting  of  tki  Foxes,  TAtf,  392,  356, 

365. 
Husbands,  Comet,  245. 

Hutchinson,  Col.  John,  15,  16,  51, 

122,  X77,  23X,  233.  240,  255. 


I. 


Iconodasm,  279,  330. 

Imperialists,  the,  79,  87,  90,  95,  98, 

lox,  X46,  X47,  192. 
Impressment,  2,  3,  21,  22,  36. 
Inchiquin,  Lord,  2x4. 
Ingoldsby,  Col.  Richard,  38,  39,  237, 

287,  362. 
Infantry,  68-X09. 
Inns  of  Court,  Uie,  20. 
Instrufmnt  of  Qovemnuni,  the,  368, 

370. 
Interlining,  X36. 


Intrenching,  178. 

Inverlochy,  425,  428. 

Inverness,  227,  296,  428. 

Ireland,  35,  37,  49,  54,  55,  57.  58.  65, 

73»  74.  76,  78.  80.  89-9I,  95t 
96,   107,   X08,   X20,   X32,    142, 

150.  15a.  ^53.  «6i,  168,  170^ 
173.  x8o.  185,  202-5,  208, 
2x3,  222,  224,  234-36,  238, 
239,  24X,  249,  250,  255,  263, 
276,  293,  297,  298,  300,  302, 

324.  3321  333.  351.  367.  369- 

71.  374.  38a. 
Ireland,  thg  History  of  tkt  Warr  af, 

74, 102,  XX4,  X70. 
Irish,  the,  76,  X02,  X09,  XX4,  x6s,  x8o, 

2x4,  273, 283,  284,  302-4,  313. 
Irish  army,  the,  X98,  256. 
Ireton,  Henry,  42,  60,  6x,  xao,  X70» 

X75,  x8o,  x8x,  X82,   X90,  247, 

249.  302,  304,  334,  337,  355, 
,  ..      356,  358-60,  362,  364. 
Islip,  85,  X40. 
Italy,  29,  64,  78,  xx6. 


J. 

Jackson,  Lieut.,  346,  408. 

Jamaica,  35,  4X,  58,  X98.  199,  230, 

236,  250,  298,  300,  325,  333. 
James  the  First,  i,  2,  X2. 

—  the  Second,  281. 

Xh4  Life  of  by  himself,  99, 

X03,  104. 
Jeffries,  Herbert,  X9. 
Jersey,  342. 
Johnson,  Henry,  254. 
Jones,  Henry,  Scout-master,  65. 
Jones,  Jenkin,  328. 
Jones,  Col.  Michael,  X50. 
Jonson,  Ben,  quoted,  ix. 

oyce,  Lieut.-Col.  George,  206,  353. 

udge-Advocate,  the,  63,  284,  408, 

42X. 


) 


K. 


Kegworth,  258. 

KeUie,  Sir  Thomas,  Pallas  Armata, 

70, 79.  80,  85,  86, 94. 
Kendall,  24X. 
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Kent,  county  of,  8. 
Kent,  Ensign,  225. 
Kilkenny,  170,  195. 
Kilmainham  Hospital,  270. 
Kilsyth,  battle  of,  84,  loa 
Knapsack,  225,  226,  239. 
Knaresborough,  161. 
Knight,  Major,  347. 
KnoUys,  Sir  Francis,  7. 


Lacy,  John,  Thi  Old  Troops  28,  124. 
Lambot,  Major-Gen.  John,  38, 51-53, 
190,  206,  207,  231,  241,  338, 

379.  380,  383,  384- 
Lancashire,  38,  39,  85,  98,  161. 
Lancers,  izi,  Z12, 1x4,  Z15.   See  also 

Anns* 
Lane,  Nathaniel,  325. 
Langdale,  Sir  Marmaduke,  99, 140. 
Langport,  battle  of,  57, 140, 160. 
La    None,    PoliHck$   and  Military 

Diteourses,  128, 129. 
Lansdown,  battle  of^  1x3. 
Lathom  House,  sicffe  of,  85. 
Laugheme,  Major-Gen.,  288. 
Lawrence,  Richard,  285. 
Lawson,  Capt.,  19. 
Lech,  battle  of,  146. 
Lee,  317. 
Leicester,  15,  56,  128,  159. 

—  Earl  of^  153. 

—  county  of,  z6. 

Leighton,  Harcourt,  63,  X59,  261. 

Letpsic,  battle  of,  93,  98,  loi,  105, 
Z31,  136,  146,  151.  See  also 
Breitenfeld. 

Leith,  121,  x6i,  223,  288,  296,  301. 

Lenthall,  Speaker,  261. 

Leslie,  Alexander,  Earl  of  Leven,  13, 
14,  22,  34,  70,  76,  84, 90,  lai, 
ij8,  157,  163,  193,  248,  249, 
283,  315.  316,  317,  321,  329, 
350. 

—  his  OrdinoHceSf  283,  316. 

—  his  DiruHonSt  70. 
Levy  money,  18. 
Lewis,  John,  271. 
Lichfield,  29. 
Lieutenant,  42,  43, 188,  189. 

—  Colonel,  43,  46, 188. 


Lieutenant-General,  60. 
Lifeguards,  I2Z. 

Lilbume,  Col.  Robert,  38, 50,  52,  Z2i, 
125.  199,  290,  324. 

—  Lieut. -Col.  John,  125,  126,  140, 

206,  213.  239,  240,  272,  287, 

356,  364.  365.  370. 
Limerick,  170,  175, 180-82, 304. 

Lindsey,  Earl  of,  75, 93, 131* 

Lisbon,  i. 

Lisle,  Sir  George,  Z2i,  X26, 

Liverpool,  29. 

Lockhart,  William,  50,  51,  72,  123, 

225,  228,  251,  263,  326,  327. 
Lockyer,  Robert,  287. 
Loe,  Mr.,  245. 
London,  10, 11, 17,  21,  31,  36,  38, 45- 

47.  50.  95.  lai.  154.  X71.  i«7. 
196,  197,  215,  216,  240,  260, 

262,  266,  267,  279,  290,  3x1, 

319.  355.  363.  383.  384- 
Londonderry,  2X^. 

Loudoun,  Earl  of,  157. 

Louis  the  Thirteenth,  King  of  France, 

2x3. 
Louvois,  2x3. 
Low,  Major,  374. 
Lowe,  Lawrence,  255. 
Ludlow,  Edmund,  20,  113, 117,  X20, 

243. 371. 

—  Mimoirs  of,  20,  35,  37,  54,  78, 

113,  X17,  X20,  140,  X54,  X56, 

i73»  175.  i8a.  190.  191.  233, 
242,  245,  367,  368,  371,  373, 

377-82. 
Luke,  Sir  Samuel,  15X,  335,  336. 
Lumsden,  X05. 
Lupton,  Donald,  Warlike  Treatiu  of 

tk*  Pike,  12, 72, 77, 89, 92, 394. 
Liitsen,  battle  of,  93,  131,  136,  147, 

3M- 
Lyme  Regis,  56,  83. 


Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  X54,  159. 

Maitland,  Lord,  75,  93. 

Major,  42,  x88,  X89. 

Major-General,  6z. 

Manchester,  Earl  of,  22,  24,  31,  32, 
35.  36.  38,  47.  62,  65,  66,  X18, 
X19,  X25,  136,  X39.   157,  X59, 
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i79»  183,  ig6,  202,  217,  218, 

234.  a55i  271,  317,  318,  328, 

350. 
Mannheim,  2. 
Mansfield,  Count,  2. 
Manton,  Courtney,  276. 
Marches,  107-9. 
Mardyke,  177,  251,  326. 
Margery,  Capt.,  243. 
Marines,  the,  89. 
Markham,  Francis,  DuadiS  of  War, 

43.  44i  60,  62,  63,  178,  2x2. 

214,  284. 
Markham,   Gervase,   SoldUrs   Acci- 

denci,  etc.,  70,  71.  79.  94i  95i 
112,  116,  117,  123,  130. 

Mark-master,  the,  63. 

Marlborough,  Duke  of,  57,  109. 

Marriage  (S  soldiers,  300-3. 

Marshal  (Lord-Marshal,)  62. 
>-  (Field-Marshal),  62. 
—  (Provost-Marshal),  50,  63,  284, 
285,  289,  42Z. 

Marshall,  Mr.,  314,  3x5. 

Marshalsea,  the,  312. 

Marston  Moor,  battle  of,  22,  45,  57, 

65.  75.  93.  loi.  m.  ii4»  lao. 
126,  133,   136,  139,   140,   143, 

144,  157,  191,   192,  217,  233, 

267.  314.  321.  328.  333. 
Marten,  Harry,  18. 

Mason,  Lieut.-Col.,  373. 

Massey,  Edward,  24,  31,  34,  62,  166, 

167. 

Match,  83.    See  Arms. 

Matthews,  Henry,  290. 

Mattrosses,  427. 

Maurice,  Prince,  179. 

Maximilian  the  Second,  Emperor,  69. 

Mayenne,  Charles  of  Guise,  Duke  of, 

115. 

Maynard,  Serjeant  John,  377. 

Mazarin,  Cardinal,  187,  251. 

Medals,  191. 

Medical  administration,  253-66.    See 

also  Hospitals. 

Medicine-chest,  259. 

Medicine,  stoppages  for,  259. 

Meldrum,  Sir  John,  28,  29,  295. 

Mendip,  178. 

Merrick,  Sir  John,  155,  156. 

Middlesex,  196. 


Military  Art  of  Training,  Tkg,  62. 
Military  Orders  EstabUsJUd  by  His 

Majesty^  283,  313. 
Militia.    See  Trained  bands. 
Mill,  Capt.  Richard,  39. 
Mills,  John,  284. 

Milton,  John,  Litter  to  a  Friend,  381. 
Miners,  178. 
Molynes,  Major,  258. 
Monck,  George,  vii.,  ix.,  40,  41,  49^ 

50.  52. 53.  58. 59. 66,  72-74, 88, 
91,  92,  106,  X10-12,  ISO,  122, 
X25,  132,  17X,  172,  174,  175, 

179.  X85.  190.   192.  X99.  ao7, 
224-29,  235,  245,  248, 250, 255, 
256,  263,  292,  300^  312,  342, 
344,  347,  383-86. 
Observations,  73,  75,  88,  91, 

92,  X06,    XX2,    X2I,     X22,     X25, 

133.  142. 

Order  Book,  39,  40,  12a,  179, 

225-27,  246, 248, 256,  259,  271, 
276,  287,  300,  339. 

Moncontour,  battle  of,  145. 

Monmouth,  Duke  of,  52. 

—  caps,  237. 

Monro,  Col.  Robert,  His  BxpediUom 
of  the  Worthy  Scots  R^iwunt 
Called  Mackay^s,  viit.,  Z2,  69, 

93,  97.  loi.  133.  I36»  146-48. 
178,  289. 

—  Sir  George,  161. 

Montagu,  Col.  Edward,  38,  233, 318. 
Montrose,  Marouis  of^  84, 96, 98, 133. 
Morgan,  Capt.  Ethelbert,  52. 

—  Major-Gen.  Sir  Thomas,  9X,  loi, 

X02,  X04, 142, 175,  176. 

—  Sir  Charles,  77. 
Morris,  Robert,  258. 
Mortars.    See  Ordnance. 
Mourton,  Mr.,  315. 

Mounted  infantry.    See  Dragoons. 
Mounting-money,  z8. 
Muschamp,  Lieut. -Col.,  X05. 
Musket.    See  Arms. 
Musselburgh,  162,  347. 
Muster-master  Gen.,  die,  63. 
Musters,  306. 

Musketeers,  proportion  to  pikemen, 
^,  70,  389. 

—  dress  of,  232-36. 

—  weapons  of.    See  Arms. 
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Naseby,  battle  of,  2a,  a6,  29,  36,  42, 
47»  57»  61.  62»  64,  65,  loi,  102, 
104,  III,  120,  126,  127,  133, 
136,  144,  159,  190,  192,  241, 
257,  260,  261,  319,  336. 

Needham,  Capt.  Clement,  305-7, 
382. 

Netherey,  286. 

Newark,  29,  132,  233,  258,  295. 

Newburn,  battle  of,  14,  148. 

Newbury,  first  battle  of,  z8,  22,  31, 

39i  75.  95.  loi.  108,  155.  254. 
259. 

—  second  battle  of,  13, 156,  217, 328, 

333. 
Newcastle,  town  of,  149,  157,  165, 

171.  193- 

—  Earl  or  Marquis  of,  25,  76,  127, 

233. 
Newport,  battle  of  (1600),  68. 

—  ftsle  of  Wight),  362.  363. 

—  Pagnell,  254,  336. 
Nicholas,  Justice,  3x1. 

—  Edward,  Secretary  of  State,  18. 
Nonsuch  Park,  206. 

Norfolk,  196,  233. 

Northampton,   19,   27,   168,   260-62, 

314- 

—  Earl  of,  19. 

Northumberland,  65,  222,  282,  294. 

—  Earl  of,  283. 
Norton,  27. 
Norwich,  119. 
Nottingham,  15,  x6,  177. 
Nottinghamshire,  16,  34. 
Nuremburg,  294. 
Nurses,  2&,  263-65. 


O. 


Oates,  Samuel,  342. 

Okey,  Col.  John,  126-28,   190,  307, 

308,  327.  347.  371- 
0*Neill,  Lieut.-Col.,  135. 
—  Owen  Roe,  74,  114. 
Orange,  Prince  of,  Frederick  Henry, 

95,  no,  130,  13X,  283,  394. 
Maurice,  84,   X30,  X31,  146, 

152,  172. 


Ordnance — 
varieties  of  guns,  401-3. 
cannon,  X52,  X53,  X57,  159,  x6x, 

x68,  402,  403. 
culverin,  150,  X59,  x68,  169,  170, 

402,  403. 
demicannon,   X59,   x68-7i,    402, 

403. 
demiculverin,  X48,  150,  X55,  157- 

59.  170.  402,  403- 
drake,  X46-48,  X50,  X54,  155,  X58, 

402. 
leather  guns,  147,  148,  X56,  X57. 
mortar,  158-60,  166,  X69-72. 
minion,  150,  X57,  402. 
sakcr,  X48,  150,  154,  X56-59,  170, 
402. 
varieties  of  shot,  402-3. 
bomb,  X70. 
granado,  169,  170. 
commanders  of — 
comptroller  of  ordnance,  62. 
lieut.-gen.  of  ordnance,  62. 
miscellaneous— 
petard,  166. 
sow,  165. 
Orrery,  Roger  Boyle,  Earl  of,  his  Art 
of  War,  74-76,  80-82,  86,  90, 
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—  county  of,  16,  38,  39,  98,  160. 

—  Duke  of,  103,  104,  106,  X53, 
Ypres,  175, 176. 
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o^i» 


Belles  Lettres 


STUDIES  IN  DANTE.   By  Paget  Toynbee.  Crown  Zvo.    6r. 

Among  the  subjecU  dealt  with  are  '  Dante's  Latin  Dictionary,'  '  Dante  and  the 
Lancelot  Romance^*  Dante's  references  to  Pythagoras,  Dante's  obligatioos  to 
Alfiraganos,  to  Orosius,  to  Albertus  Magnus ;  Dante's  theories  as  to  the  spots  oo  the 
moon,  the  seven  examples  of  munificence  in  the  Convivio,  the  Commentary  of 
Beovenutoda  Imola  on  the  Divina  Commedia^  etc.^  etc 

Aetbuen'0  Stan^ar^  Xfbrati^ 

THE    FRENCH    REVOLUTION.     By   Thomas    Carlyle. 
Edited  by  C.  R.  L.  Fletcher,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
Three  Volumes,     Crown  Svo.     6s,  each. 
This  edition  is  magnificently  equipped  with  notes  hy  a  scholar  who  has  given  three 
years  to  its  prep>aration. 

THE  LIFE  AND   LETTERS  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

By  Thomas  Carlyle,    With  an  Introduction  by  C.  H.   Firth, 

M.A.,  and  Notes  and  Appendices  by  Mrs.  Lomas.     TAree  Folumes, 

6s,  eeuh,^ 

This  edition  is  brought  up  to  the  standard  of  modem  scholarship  by  the  addition  of 

numerous  new  letters  of  Cromwell,  and  by  the  correction  ot  many  errors  which 

recent  research  has  discovered. 

CRITICAL     AND     HISTORICAL     ESSAYS.       By    Lord 
Macaulay.    Edited  byF.»C,  Montague,  M.A.     Three  Volumes, 
Crown  8zv.     6s,  each. 
The  only  edition  of  this  book  completely  annotated. 

Xfttle  JSiograpbicd 

Fcap,  %vo.    Each  Volume^  cloth^  31.  6d,  ;  leather^  41.  net, 

Messrs.  Mbthuen  are  publishing  a  new  series  bearing  the  above  title. 
Each  book  contains  the  biography  of  a  character  famous  in  war,  art, 
literature  or  science,  and  is  written  by  an  acknowledged  expert.  The 
books  are  charmingly  produced  and  well  illustrated.  They  form  delightful 
gift  books. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  HOWARD.    By  E.  C.  S.  GIBSON,  D.D., 
Vicar  of  Leeds.     With  12  Illustrations. 
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Sbe  TRnorfid  ot  Sbafiespeare 

General  Editor,  Edward  Dowden,  Litt.  D. 

Messrs.  Mbthuen  are  publishing  an  Edition  of  Shakespeare  in  single 
Plays.  Each  play  is  edited  with  a  full  Introduction,  Textual  Notes,  and 
a  Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

KING  LEAR.    Edited  by  W.  J.  Craig.    Demy  Zvo.    3^.  (uL 

« 

tTbe  Xfttle  Xibran? 

'  The  volumes  are  compact  in  size,  printed  on  thin  but  good  paper  in  clear  type, 
predily  and  at  the  same  time  strongly  bound,  aiul  altogether  good  to  look  upon 
and  handle.' — Outlook, 

Pott  8zv.     Each  Voluttu,  cloth^  is.  6d,  net;  Uaiher,  2s,  6d,  tut. 

Messrs.  Methuen  are  producing  a  series  of  small  books  under  the 
above  title,  containing  some  of  the  famous  books  in  English  and  other 
literatures,  in  the  domains  of  fiction,  poetry,  and  belles  lettres.  The 
series  contains  several  volumes  of  selections  in  prose  and  verse. 

The  books  are  edited  with  the  most  sympathetic  and  scholarly  care. 
Each  one  contains  an  Introduction  which  gives  (i)  a  short  biography  of 
the  author,  (2)  a  critical  estimate  of  the  boc»c.  Where  they  are  necessary, 
short  notes  are  added  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

Each  book  has  a  portrait  or  frontispiece  in  photogravure,* and  the 
volumes  are  produced  with  great  care  in  a  style  uniform  with  that  of 
*The  Library  of  Devotion.* 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.     By  W.  M.  THACKERAY.    Edited  by  S. 

GWYNN. 

ESMOND.    By  W.  M.  Thackeray.    Edited  by  S.  Gwynn. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.     By  Charles  Dickens.     Edited  by 
George  Gissing. 

THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF  ROBERT  BROWNING.    Edited 
by  W.  H.  Griffin. 

OUR  VILLAGE.    By  Miss  Mitford.    (First  Series.)    Edited 
by  E.  V.  Lucas. 

THE  COMPLEAT  ANGLER.     By  Isaac  Walton.     Edited 
by  J.  Buchan. 

THE    ESSAYS    OF   ELIA;    First  and  Second  Series.      By 
Charucs  Lamb.    Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 

STEPS  TO  THE  TEMPLE,  and  other  Poems.    By  Robert 
Crashaw.    Edited  by  Edward  Hutton. 

A  SENTIMENTAL   JOURNEY.      By  LAURENCE  Sterne. 
Edited  by  H.  W.  Paul. 
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Illustrated  Books  and  Books  for 

Children 

THE  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.  By  Charles  Lamb.  With  70 
Illustrations  by  A.  Garth  Jones,  and  an  Introduction  by  E.  V. 
Lucas.    Demy  8tv.     lof.  dd. 

This  is  probably  the  most  beautiful  edition  of  Lamb's  Essays  that  has  ever  been 
publi^ed.  The  illustrations  display  the  most  remarkable  S3rmpathy,  insight,  acul 
skill,  and  the  introduction  is  by  a  critic  whose  knowledge  of  Lamb  u  unrivalled. 

THE  VISIT  TO  LONDON.  Described  in  verse  by  E.  V, 
Lucas,  and  in  coloured  pictures  by  F.  D.  Bedford.  Small  $^o. 
6j. 

This  charming  book  describes  the  introduction  of  a  country  child  to  the  delights  and 
sights  of  London.  It  is  the  result  of  a  well-known  partnership  between  author  and 
artist. 

A  GALLANT  QUAKER.    By  Mrs.  Margaret  H.  Robertson. 

Illustrated  by  F.  Buckland.     Crown  8v0.    6j. 

XTbc  Xfttle  JSlue  JSoofis  tot  CbU^ren• 

Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas, 

Illustrated,    Square  Fcap^  Zvo,    21.  dd, 

Messrs.  Mbthubn  have  in  preparation  a  series  of  children's  books 
under  the  above  general  title.  The  aim  of  the  editor  is  to  get  entertaining 
or  exciting  stories  about  normal  children,  the  moral  of  which  is  implied 
rather  than  expressed.  The  books  will  be  reproduced  in  a  somewhat 
unusual  form,  which  will  have  a  certain  charm  ot  its  own.  The  first  three 
volumes  arranged  are : 

1.  THE  CASTAWAYS  OF  MEADOW  BANK.     By  T.  Cobb. 

2.  THE  BEECHNUT  BOOK.    By  Jacob  Abbott.    Edited  by 

E.  V.  Lucas. 

3.  THE  AIR  GUN  :  or,  How  the  Mastermans  and  Dobson  Major 

nearly  lost  their  Holidays.     By  T.  Hilbbrt. 


History 


CROMWELL'S  ARMY:  A  History  of  the  English  Soldier 
during  the  Civil  Wars,  the  Commonwealth,  and  the.  Protectorate. 
By  C.  H.  Firth,  M.  A.     Crown  8w.    7j.  td. 

An  elaborate  study  and  descri^ion  of  Cromwell's  army  by  which  the  victory  of  the 
Parliament  was  secured.  The  '  New  Model'  is  described  in  minute  detail,  and 
the  author,  who  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  historians  of  the  day,  has  made 
great  use  of  unpublished  Mss. 
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A  HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA  FROM  PETER  THE  GREAT 

TO   ALEXANDER   II.     By  W.  R.  Morfill,  Jesus  CoUcge, 

Oxford.     Crown  Zvo,^   ys,  6d. 
This  history,  by  the  most  distinguished  aathority  in  England,  is  founded  on  a  study 
of  original  documentSi  and  though  necessarily  brief,  is  the  most  comprehensive 
narrative  in  existence.    Considerable  attention  has  oeen  paid  to  the  social^  and 
literary  development  of  the  country,  and  the  recent  expansion  of  Russia  in  Asia. 

A    HISTORY    OF    THE    POLICE    IN    ENGLAND.      By 
Captain  Mklvills  Lee.     Crown  &zfo,     7s,  6d. 

This  highly  interesting  book  is  the  first  history  of  the  police  force  from  its  first 
beginning  to  its  present  development.  ^  Written  as  it  is  by  an  author  of  competent 
historicaTand  legal  qualifications,  it  will  be  indispensable  to  every  magistrate  and 
to  all  who  are  indirectly  interested  in  the  police  force. 

ECTHESIS    CHRONICA     Edited   by   Professor  Lambros. 
Demy  %vo»  net.  [Byzantine  Texts. 

A    HISTORY    OF    ENGLISH    LITERATURE:    From    its 

Beginning  to  Tennyson.      By  L.  Engbl.      Translated  from  the 

German  by  J.  H.  Freesb.    Demy  $zfo.     7j.  Sd, 

This  is  a  very  complete  and  convenient  sketch  of  the  evolution  of  our  literature  from 
early  days.  The  treatment  is  biographical  as  well  as  critical,  and  is  rendered  more 
interesting  by  the  quotation  of  characterbtic  passages  from  the  chief  authors. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  BRITISH   IN  INDIA.     :^y  A.  D. 
Innes,  M.  a    With  Maps  and  Plans.     Crown  Bvo*    Js,  6a. 


Biography 


THE  LIFE  OF  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON.  By  Graham 

Balfodr.     T^o  Volumes,     Demy  Svo,    251.  net. 

This  highly  interesting  biography  has  been  entrusted  by  Mr.  Stevenson's  family  to 
his  cousm,  Mr.  Balfour,  and  all  available  materials  have  been  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal.^ The  book  is  rich  in  unpublished  Mss.  and  letters,  diaries  of  travel, 
reminiscences  of  friends,  and  a  valuable  fragment  of  autobiography.  It  also  con- 
tains a  complete  bibliography  of  all  Stevenson's  work.  This^  biography  of  one  of 
the  most  attractive  and  sympathetic  personalities  in  English  literature  should 
possess  a  most  fascinating  interest.  The  book  will  be  uniform  with  The  Edinburgh 
Edition. 

THE  LIFE  OF  FRANCOIS  DE  FENELON.    By  ViscoUNT 
St.  Gyres.    Demy  8v<?.    lar.  6</. 

This  biography  has  engaged  the  author  for  many  years,  and  the  book  is  not  only  the 
study  of  an  interesting  personality,  but  an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  period 

THE  CONVERSATIONS  OF  JAMES  NORTHCOTE,  R.A. 

AND  JAMES  WARD.     Edited  by  Ernest  Fletcher.    With  many 

Portraits.    Demy9vo,     los,  6d, 

This  highly  interesting,  racy,  and  stimulating  book,  contains  hitherto  unpublished 
utterances  of  Kortlwote  auring  a  period  of  twenty-one  years.  ^There  are  many 
reminiscences  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  much  advice  to  young  painters,  and  many 
references  to  the  great  artists  and  great  figures  of  the  day. 
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Travel,  Adventure  and  Topography 

HEADHUNTERS,  BLACK,  WHITE,  AND  BROWN.  By 
A.  C.  H ADDON,  ScD.,  F.R.S.  With  many  Illustrations  and  a 
Map.     Demy  %vq,     15J. 

A  narrative  of  adventure  and  exploration  in  Northern  Borneo.    It  contains  mnch 
matter  of  the  highest  scientific  interest. 

A  BOOK  OF   BRITTANY.     By  S.  Baring  Gould.    With 

numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,     6s, 

Uniform  in  scope  and  sire  with  Mr.  Baring  Gould's  weU-knovn  books  oo  Dcnm, 
Cornwall,  and  Dartmoor. 


General  Literature 

WOMEN  AND  THEIR  WORK.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Lyttelton. 
Crown  8v0.     2j.  6d, 

A  discussion  of  the  present  position  of  women  in  view  of  the  various  occupations  and 
interests  which  are  or  may^  be  open  to  them.  There  will  be  an^  tntroductioo  deal- 
ing with  the  general  question,  followed  by  chapters  on  the  family,  the  boitsehold« 
philanthropic  work,  professions,  recreation,  and  friendship. 

ENGLISH  VILLAGES.    By  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  M.A.,  F.SJV. 

Illustrated.     Crown  %vo,    61. 

A  popular  and  interesting  account  of  the  history  of  a  typical  village,  and  of  village 
life  in  general  in  England. 

SPORTING  MEMORIES.    By  J.  Otho  Paget.    Demy  %vo, 
I2J.  6d, 

This  volume  of  reminiscences  by  a  well-known  sportsman  and  Master  of  Hooads 
deals  chiefly  with  foz-hnnting  experiences. 


Science 

DRAGONS    OF    THE    AIR.     By    H.    G.    Seeley,    F.R.S., 
With  many  Illustrations.     Crown  Zvo,    6s. 

A  popular  history  of  the  most  remarkable  flying^  animals  which  ever  lived.  Their 
relations  to  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles,  living  and  extinct,  are  shown  by  an 
original  series  of  illustrations.  The  scattered  remains  preserved  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States  have  been  put  together  accurately  to  show  the  varied  forms  of 
the  animals.  The  book  is  a  natunu  history  of  these  extinct  animaK  which  flew 
by  means  of  a  single  finger. 
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Theology 


REGNUM  DEI.    The  Bampton  Lectures  of  1901.    By  A. 

Robertson,  D.D.,  Principal  of  King's  College,  London.    Demy 

$vo.     12s,  6d,  net. 

This  book  is  an  endeayoar  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  '  Kingdom  of  God'  in  its 
originjil  prominence  in  the  teaching  of  ChrisL  It  reviews  historically  the  main 
interpretations  of  this  central  idea  in  the  successive  phases  of  Christian  tradition  and 
life.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  sense  in  which  St.  Augustine  identified 
the  Church  with  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  later  lectures  follow  out  the  alter- 
native ideas  of  the  Church,  and  of  its  relation  to  civil  societv  which  the  Middle 
Ages  and  more  recent  tvpes  of  Christian  thought  have  founded  upon  alternative 
conceptions  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  OLD   TESTAMENT.     By  G.  W. 

Wade.    With  Maps.     Crown  Svo»    6s. 

This  book  presents  a  connected  account  of  the  Hebrew  people  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  Old  Testament ;  and  has  been  drawn  up  from  the  Scripture  records 
in  accordance  with  the  methods  of  historical  criticism.  The  text  of  the  Bible  has 
been  studied  in  the  light  thrown  upon  it  by  the  best  modem  commentators ;  but 
the  reasons  for  the  conclusions  stated  are  not  left  to  be  sought  for  in  the  com- 
mentaries, but  are  discussed  in  the  course  of  the  narrative.  Af  uch  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  tracing  the  progress  of  religion  amongst  the  Hebrews,  and  the 
book,  which  is  furnished  with  maps,  is  further  adapted  to  the  needs  of  theological 
students  by  the  addition  of  geographical  notes,  tables,  and  a  full  index. 

THE  AGAPE  AND  THE  EUCHARIST.    By  J.  F.  Keating, 

D.  D.     Croivn  Zvo,     3^.  6d, 

THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.    A  Revised  Translation,  with 

an  Introduction,   by  C.    Bigg,   D.D.,   Canon  of  Christ  Church. 

Crown  Svo.    y,  dd, 

A  new  edition,  careftdly  revised  and  set  in  large  type,  of  Dr.  Bigg's  well-known 
version. 

9sfot5  Commentadee 

General  Editor,  Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College,  Dean 
Ireland's  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES  :  With  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  R.  B.  Rack  ham,  M.  A.    Demy  Zvo.    lOx.  62/. 

tn)e  Cburcbman'0  Xibtan^ 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.,  Examining  Chaplain  to  the 

Bishop  of  Aberdeen. 

THE   OLD  TESTAMENT  AND  THE  NEW  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP.     By  J.  W.  Peters,  D.D.     Crown  Svo,    6s, 

COMPARATIVE     RELIGION.      By    J.    A.     MacCullock. 
Crown  Svo, 

THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST.    By  E.  T.  Green.    CroTtm  Svo. 
A  POPULAR   INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT.    Edited  by  A.  M.  Mackay.     Crown  Svo* 
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Cbe  Cimccbiiuin'0  JSfble 

Genend  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D. 

Messrs.  Methuen  are  issuing  a  series  of  expositions  upon  most  of  the 
books  of  the  Bible.  The  volumes  will  be  practical  and  devotional,  and  the 
text  of  the  authorised  version  is  explained  m  sections,  which  will  correspond 
as  lar  as  possible  with  the  Church  Lectionary. 

ISAIAH.    Edited  by  W.  E.  Barnes,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge.     Twa  Volumes.     2i.  tut  each, 

THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  PAUL  THE  APOSTLE  TO  THE 
EPHESIANS.     Edited  by  G.  H.  Whitakkr.     u.  6d.  nci. 

QHbe  Xibtati^  ot  Devotion 

Pofi  Svo,  clotk^  2x.  ;  leailur^  2s,  6d,  tuL 

'  This  series  is  excellent.' — Thb  Bishop  or  London. 

*  Vciy  deliehtfuL'— Thk  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wblls. 

'  Well  worth  the  attention  of  the  Clergy.'— Thb  Bishop  op  Lichfield. 

'  The  new  "  Libraiy  of  I>evotion  "  is  excellent* — Thb  Bishop  of  Petbkbobougb. 

'  CtxxcxBmg.'—Record.  *  Delightful '—CA»rc*  B*IU. 

THE  THOUGHTS  OF  PASCAL.    Edited  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A. 

ON  THE  LOVE  OF  GOD.  By  St.  Francis  DE  Sales.  Edited 
by  W.  J.  Knox- Little,  M.A. 

A  MANUAL  OF  CONSOLATION  FROM  THE  SAINTS 
AND  FATHERS.     Edited  by  J.  H.  Burn,  B.D. 

THE  SONG  OF  SONGS.  Being  Selections  from  St.  Bernard. 
Edited  by  B.  Blaxland,  M.A. 

Xea2>et0  of  l^elidf  on 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A.    WUh  Portraits,  Crown  Spa.  y  6d. 

A  series  of  short  biographies  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  religious 
life  and  thought  of  all  ages  and  countries. 

BISHOP  BUTLER.    By  W.  A.  Spooner,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New 
College,  Oxford. 


Educational  Books 


COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THEORY  AND  PRAC- 
TICE.   By  E.  E.  Whitfield,  M.A     Crown  Svo,    ss. 

An  introduction  to  Methuen's  Commercial  Series  treating  the  question  of  Commercial 
Education  fully  from  both  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  parent 

EASY  GREEK  EXERCISES.   By  C.  G.  Botting,  M.A.  CroTtm 

Svo,      2S, 

DEMOSTHENES  :  The  Olynthiacs  and  Philippics.    Translated 
upon  a  new  principle  by  Otho  Holland.     Crown  Svo,    2s,  6cL 
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A   SOUTH  AFRICAN  ARITHMETIC.     By  HENRY  Hill, 
B.A.,  AssbUnt  Master  at  Worcester  School,  Cape  Colony.     Crotim 
Stw.    y,  6d, 
This  book  has  been  specially  written  for  nse  in  South  African  schools. 

JUNIOR  EXAMINATION  SERIES.    Edited  by 
A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.    Fcap.  Svo,     is. 

French  Examination  Papers.    By  F.  Jacob,  B.A. 

Latin  Examination  Papers.    By  C.  G.  Botting,  M.A. 

Algebra  Examination  Papers.  By  Austen  S.  Lester,  M.A. 

English  Grammar  Examination  Papers.  By  W.  William- 
son, B.A. 

Fiction 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SIR  RICHARD  CALMADY:  A  Romance. 
By  Lucas  M  alet,  Author  of  <  The  Wages  of  Sin. '    Cnmm  Svo.    6x. 

This  is  the  first  long  and  elaborate  book  by  Lucas  Malet  since  '  The  Wages  of  Sin.' 
It  is  a  romance  on  realistic  lineSi  and  wul  certainly  be  one  of  the  most  important 
novels  of  the  last  ten  years. 

This  noveL  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  moorland  cou^t*y  of  the  northern 
part  of  Hampshire,  in  London,  and  in  Naples,  opens  in  the  >«ar  of  grace  x8^9. 
The  action  covers  a  period  of  about  three  and  thirty  years ;  and  deab  with  the 
experiences  and  adventures  of  an  English  country  gentleman  of  an  essentially 
normal  type  of  character,  subjected — owing  to  somewhat  dbtressing  antecedent  cir- 
cumstances— to  very  abnormal  conditions  of  life.  The  bode  is  frankly  a  romance ; 
but  it  is  also  frankly  a  realistic  and  modem  one. 

THE  SERIOUS  WOOING:  A  Heart's  History.  By  Mrs. 
Craigib  (John  Oliver  Hobbes),  Author  of  'Robert  Orange.' 
Croton  $vo.    6s. 

LIGHT  FREIGHTS.     By  W.  W.  Jacobs,  Author  of  'Many 

Cargoes.'    Illustrated.     Cnfwn  Svc.    y.  dd. 

A  volume  of  stories  by  Mr.  Jacobs  nnif(»m  in  character  and  appearance  with  '  Many 
Cargoes.* 

CLEMENTINA.  By  A.  E.  W.  MASON,  Author  of  *The  Courtship 

of  Morrice  Buckler,'  'Miranda  of  the  Balcony,'  etc.     lUustrated. 

Crown  8v0    6s. 

A  spirited  romance  of  the  Jacobites  somewhat  after  the  manner  of '  Moxrice  Buckler.' 
The  Old  Pretender  is  introduced  as  one  of  the  chief  characters. 

A  WOMAN  ALONE.    By  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford,  Author  of 
'Aunt  Anne.'    Crown  %tfo.    y.6d. 
A  volume  of  stories. 

THE  STRIKING  HOURS.    By  Eden  Phillpotts,  Author  of 

'  Children  of  the  Mist,' '  Sons  of  the  Morning,'  etc    Crown  Ssv.    6s. 

The  annals  of  a  Devon  village,  containing  much  matter  of  humorous  and  [Ktthetic 
interest* 
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FANCY  FREE.   By  Eden  Phillpotts,  Author  of  *  Children  of 
the  Mist'    Illustrated.     Crown  ^vo,    6s. 

A  hamorous  book.    Unifona  with  *  The  Htunan  Boy.' 

TALES  OF  DUNSTABLE  WEIR.    By  Gwbndoune  Keats 
(Zack).     Author  of '  Life  is  Life.'     Crown  8cv.     6s, 
A  volume  of  stories  after  the  style  of '  Zack's'  weIl*lcnown  first  book  '  Life  is  Life.* 

WITH   ESSEX   IN   IRELAND.    By  the  Hon.  Emily  Law- 
less.   Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8fv.    6s. 

A  cheaper  edition  of  a  book  which  woa  considerable  popularity  in  a  more  expensive 
form  some  years  ago. 

A  NEW  NOVEL.     By  Mrs.  B.  M.  Croker.    Crtntm  Zvo.     ds. 

THE  PROPHET  OF  BERKELEY  SQUARE.     By  Robert 
HiCHBNS,    Author  of   'Flames,'  'Tongues   of  Consaence,'   etc 
Crown  8zw.     6s. 
A  new  l<mg  noveL 

THE   ALIEN.     By  F.  F.  MONTRESOR,  Author  of  *  Into  the 
Highways  and  Hedges. '     Crown  8tv.     6s. 

THE    EMBARRASSING    ORPHAN.     By   W.    E.    Norris. 
Crown  %vo.    6s. 

ROYAL  GEORGIE.  By  S.  Baring  Gould,  Author  of  *  Mehalah.' 

With  eight  Illustrations  by  D.  Murray  Smith.     Crown  8iw.     6s. 

FORTUNE'S  DARLING.     By  Walter  Raymond,  Author 

of '  Love  and  Quiet  Life.'     Crown  8tv.     6s. 

THE  MILLION.    By  Dorothea  Gerard,  Author  of  'Lady 

Baby.'     Crown  8zv.     6s. 

FROM    THE    LAND    OF   THE    SHAMROCK.     By  Jane 
Barlow,  Author  of  <  Irish  Idylls.'    Crown  8m.    6s. 

THE  WOOING  OF  SHEILA.    By  GRACE  RHYS.     Crartm  Zvo. 
6s. 

RICKERBVS  FOLLY.    By  TOM  GALLON,  Author  of  *  Kiddy.' 
Crown  Zvo.    6s. 

A  GREAT  LADY.    By  Adeline  Sergeant,  Author  of  *  The 
Story  of  a  Penitent  Soul.'    Crown  Zvo.    6s. 

MARY  HAMILTON.    By  LORD  Ernest  Hamilton.    Crown 
Zvo.    6s. 

MASTER  OF  MEN.     By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim.     Crown 
Zvo.    6s. 

BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  VEIL.    By  Richard  Marsh,  Author 

of  'The  Seen  and  the  Unseen.'     Crown  Zvo.     6s. 
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THE  THIRTEEN  EVENINGS.  By  GEORGE  Bartram, 
Author  of  *  The  People  of  Clopton.'    Crown  8fv.    dr. 

THE  SKIRTS  OF  HAPPY  CHANCE.  By  H.  B.  MARRIOTT 
Watson.    Illustrated.     Crown  Svo.    6s, 

A  NEW  NOVEL.    By  E.  H.  COOPER,  Author  of  *  Mr.  Blake  of 
Newmarket.'     Crown  Svo.    6s, 
This  book,  like  most  of  Mr.  Cooper's  novels,  is  chiefly  concerned  with  sport  and 
racing. 

THE  YEAR  ONE  :  A  Page  of  the  French  Revolution.  By  J. 
Bloundbllb  Burton,  Author  of '  The  Chish  of  Arms.'  Crown Szv^ 
6s,  ^ 

A  vivid  story  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France  in  17921  when  the  year  x  of  the 
Republic  calendar  conunenced. 

THE  DEVASTATORS.  By  Ada  Cambridge,  Author  of '  Path 
and  Goal. '    Crown  Svo,    6s, 

JOHN  TOPP:    Pirate.     By  Weatherby  Chesney.     Crown 

S9<7.      6s, 

A  book  of  breathless  adventure. 

Ube  Vlovelfst 

Messrs.  Mbthubn  are  issuing  under  the  ahove  general  title  a  Monthly 
Series  of  Novels  by  popular  authors  at  the  price  of  Sixpence.  Each 
Number  is  as  long  as  the  average  Six  Shilling  Novel. 

XXIII.  THE  HUMAN  BOY.  Edbn  Phillpotts. 

XXIV.  THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT 

ANTONIO.  Anthony  Hopb. 

[Augusi, 

XXV.  BY  STROKE  OF  SWORD.  Andrbw  Balfour. 

[SepUmder, 

Aetbuen'0  Sispenns  Xfbrars 

A  Niw  Sories  of  Copyright  Books, 
NEW  VOLUMES 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON.    DOROTHEA 

Gerard.  [J^fy* 

THE  MUTABLE  MANY.    Robert  Barr.  [August. 

A  VOYAGE  OF  CONSOLATION.    Sara  J.  Duncan. 

{September, 

THE  WAR  WITH  THE  BOERS  :  A  Sketch  of  the  Boer  War 
of  1899- 1901.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  By  H.  Sidbbotham. 
(Double  number,     is.)  [October* 
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THE    DECLINE      AND 
FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
Bj  Edward  Gibbon.    A  New  Edi- 
tion, EditeA  with  Notes,  Appendices, 
and  Maps,  by  T.  B.  Bury,  LL.D., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,   Dublin. 
in.  Seven  Volumes.    Demy  8tv.    Gilt 
top,   8j.  6^.  each.    Also  Cr,  hvo,    6s. 
each. 
'  At  last  thcr«  is  an  adequate  modern  edition 
of  Gibbon.   .  .   .   The  best  edition  the 
nineteenth   century    could  produce.' — 
Manchtster  Guardian, 
'  A  great  piece  of  editing.'— i^Mu^fMr/. 

GHlbert  White.  THE  NATURAL 
HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE. 
By  Gilbert  White.  Edited  by  L.  C. 
Mi  ALL,  F.  R.  S. , assisted  byW.  W arde 
Fowler,  M.  A    Crmon  %vo.    6j. 

C.  0.  Cmmp.  THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  LIFE  OF  THOMAS  ELL- 
WOOD.  Edited  by  C.  G.  Crump, 
M.A.     Crewn  8w>.    6j. 

This  edition  ts  the  only  one  whidi  contains 
the  complete  book  as  originally  pub- 
lished.  It  contains  a  long  Introduction 
and  many  Footnotes. 


Dtateu       LA      COMMEDIA     DI 

DANTE  ALIGHIERL    Theltalan 

Text  edited  by  Paget  TofnoKR. 

M.A.     VemySw.     Gilt  top^    hs.ti. 

Also  Crown  Zvo.    6x. 

Tennywrn.  THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF 

ALFRED.    LORD    TENNYSON. 

Edited,  with  Notes  and  an  Introdoc- 

tion  by  J.  Churton  Coluns^  M.A. 

Crown  8vo.    6f. 

An   elaborate   edition    of  the     oelebfated 

volume    which    was    published    ia    its 

final  and  definitire  form  in  1853.    This 

edition  contains  a  long  Incnoductioo  and 

copious  Notes,  textuad  and  expIaLnatory. 

It   also   contains  in   an    Appendix  iSi 

the^  Poems  which  Tennyson  afterwards 

omitted. 

JonattUA  Swift  THE  JOURNAL 
TO  STELLA.  By  Jonathan 
Swift.  Edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken. 
Crown  ^vo.    6j. 

CliestexflOId.  THE  LETTERS  OF 
LORD  CHESTERFIELD  TO  HIS 
SON.  Edited,  with  an  Introductico 
by  C.  Strachey,  and  Notes  by  A 
Calthrop.  Two  Volumes.  Crown, 
Svo,    6s.  each. 


TSbc  TldocriB  of  Sbaftcspcacc 

General  Editor,  Edward  Dowden,  Litt.D. 

Messrs.  Mbthubn  have  in  preparation  an  Edition  of  Shakespeare  in 
single  Plays.     Each  play  will  be  edited  with  a  full  Introduction,   Textual 
Notes,  and  a  Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 
The  first  volumes  are  : 


HAMLET. 
Dowden. 


Edited    by    Edward 
Demy  8w.     y.  6d. 


'  Fully  up  to  the  level  of  recent  scholarship, 
both  English  and  German.' — Academy. 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET.     Edited  by 


Edward  Dowden,  LitLD.    Demy 
^vo.    3J.  6d, 

'  No  edition  of  Shakespeare  is  likely  to  prove 
more  attractive  ana  satisfactcny  than  this 
one.  It  is  beautifully  printed  and  paged 
and  handsomely  and  simply  bound.* — 
St.  James's  Gautte. 


JLhc  novels  of  Cbarles  BicfiettB 

Crown  Svo.     Each  Volume ,  cloth  y.  net ;  leather  45.  6d.  net. 

With  Introductions  by  Mr.  George  Gissing,  Notes  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Kitton, 

and  Topographical  Illustrations. 

THE  PICKWICK   PAPERS.    With 
Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New.     Two 


Volumes, 

'  As  pleasant  a  copy  as  any  one  could  desire. 
The  notes  add  much  to  the  value  of  the 
edition,  and  Mr.  New's  illustratioos  are 


also  historical.    The  volumes  promise  well 
for  the  success  of  the  edition.' — Scotsman. 


NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.  With 
Illustrations  by  R.  J.  Williams. 
Two  Volumes. 
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BLEAK  HOUSE.    With  lUustrations 
byBsATSicsALCOCK.  Tieoyblumes, 

OLIVER  TWIST.  With  Illustrations 
by  G.  H.  New. 

THE    OLD     CURIOSITY    SHOP. 


With  lUustrations  by  G.  M.  Bkimb- 
LOW.     Two  Volumes. 

BARNABY  RUDGE.  >^ith  Illustra- 
tions  by  Beatrice  Alcock.  Two 
Volumes. 


Xittlc  JSiO0tapbfc0 

Fcap.  %vo.     Each  volume^  cloih^  31.  6d. 

THE  LIFE  OF  DANTE  ALIGHIERI.      By  Paget  Toynbee.     With  la 
Illustrations. 
*  This  excellent  little  volume  is  a  clear,  compact,  and  convenient  summary  of  the  whole 
subject.' — Academy. 

THE  LIFE  OF  SAVONAROLA.      By  E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh,  M.A.    With 
Portraits  and  Illustrations. 

TTbe  Xittlc  Xfbtari? 

With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces. 
Pott  8tv.    Each  Volume^  cloth  is,  6d.  net,  leather  2/.  id.  net, 

.  and  to  hMXidiit.*— Outlook. 
tness,  etc.,  this  is  a  perfect  9ene&.*-^Pilei. 

attractive  volumes.'— .S/.  /mmes's  Gauite. 

*  Very  delicious  little  \>oo\cs.*—LUerature. 
'  Delightful  editions.'— J?«C9n/. 

•  Exceedingly  tastefully  ^ftodxxct^*— Morning  Leader. 


VANITY  FAIR.  By  W.  M.  Thacke- 
^AT.  With  an  Introduction  by  S. 
GWTNN.     Three  Volumes. 

THE  PRINCESS.  By  Alfred,  Lord 
Tennyson.  Edited  by  Elizabeth 
Wordsworth. 

INMEMORIAM.  By  Alfred.  Lord 
Tennyson.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  H.  C.  Beech- 
ING,  M.A 

THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF  ALFRED, 
LORD  TENNYSON.  Edited  by  J. 
C.  Collins,  M.A. 

MAUD.  By  Alfred,  Lord  Tenny- 
son. Edited  by  Elizabeth  Words- 
worth. 

A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH 
LYRICS.    With  Notes. 

EOTHEN.  By  A.  W.  Kinglake. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Notes. 

CRANFORD.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell. 
Edited  by  E.  V.  LUCAS. 

THE  INFERNO  OF  DANTE  Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  Cary.  Edited  by 
Paget  Toynbee. 


THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE. 
Translated  by  H.  F.  Cary.  Edited 
by  Paget  Toynbee,  M.A. 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 
By  Mrs.  Craik.  Edited  by  Annie 
^lATHESON.     Two  Volumes, 

A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  SCOTTISH 
VERSE  Arranged  and  edited  by 
T.  F.  Henderson. 

A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH 
PROSE.  Arranged  and  edited  by 
Mrs.  P.  A  Barnett. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  WORDS- 
WORTH. Edited  Inr  Nowell  C. 
Smith,  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  WILLIAM 
BLAKE.    Edited  by  M.  Perugini. 

PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE.  By  Jane 
Austen.  Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 
Two  Volumes. 

PENDENNIS.  By  W.  M.  Thacke- 
ray, Edited  by  S.  Gwynn.  Three 
Volumes. 

LAVENGRO.  By  George  Borrow. 
Edited  by  F.  HiNDES  Groome. 
Two  Volumes. 
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tTbe  Xittle  (SvdJbce 

Pott  8fv,  cloth  31. ;  leather^  31.  6^  net. 


OXFORD  AND  ITS  COLLEGES. 
By  J.  Wells,  M.A»  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Wadham  College.  Illus- 
tratedby  E.  H.  New.  Fourth  Edition., 

'  An  admirable  and  accnrate  little  treatise, 
attractively  illustrated.'— ff^tfrAiL 

CAMBRIDGE  AND  ITS  COL- 
LEGES. By  A.  Hamilton  Thomp- 
son.   Illustrated  by  E  H.  New. 

*  It  is  brightly  written  and  learned,  and  is 
just  such  a  book  as  a  cultured  visitor 
needs. ' — Scotsman, 

THE  MALVERN  COUNTRY.  By 
B.  C.  A.  WiNDLE,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 
Illustrated  by  £.  H.  New. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  COUNTRY.  By 
RC.AWiNDLE,F.R.S.,M.A  Illus- 
trated by  E.H.  New.  Second  Edition, 


*  One  of  the  most  ciharming  guide  boots. 

Both  fat  the  library  axxl  as  a  txm    "^ 
companion  the  book   is  equally 
and  serviceable.* — Acmdemy, 

SUSSEX.     By  F.  G.  BRABAirr.  MJL 

Illustrated  by  E.  H.  Nsw. 

'  A  charminjs  littk  book  ;  as  fall  of  soesd 
information  as  it  is  practical  in  oaaoep> 
tion.* — A  thenctum. 

*  Accurate,  complete,  and  agreeably  vrklea.* 

— LiUrature. 

WESTM INSTER  ABBEY.  By  a  E 
Troutbeck.  Illustrated  by  F.  D. 
Bedford. 

'A  delightful  miniature  hand  *  book.'— 
Gia*g9ut  Heraid. 

'In  comeliness,  and  perha^  in  complete- 
ness, this  work  must  take  the  Sist 
place. ' — Academy. 

*  A  really  first-rate  guide-book.' — 


Illustrated  and  Gift  Books 


TennyiOlL  THE  EARLY  POEMS 
OF  ALFRED.  LORD  TENNY- 
SON. Edited,  with  Notes  and 
an  Introduction  by  J.  Churton 
Collins,  M.A  with  10  Illustra- 
tions in  Photogravure  by  W.  E.  F, 
Britten.    Demy  8t/o.    lo;.  6</. 

Ctolett  Burgess.  GOOPSANDHOW 
TO  BE  THEM.  By  Gelett 
Burgess.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.   Small  4/0,    6s, 

Gelett  Burgess.  THE  LIVELY 
CITY  OF  LIGG.  By  Gelett 
Burgess.  With  53  Illustrations. 
8  of  which  are  coloured.  Small  4/0. 
6s. 

PhU  May.  THE  PHIL  MAY 
ALBUM.     4/0.    6s, 

'There  is  a   laugh   in    each   drawing.'— 
Standard. 

A.  H.  mine.  ULYSSES;  OR.  DE 
ROUGEMONT  OF  TROY.  De- 
scribed  and  depicted  by  A .  H.  MiLNE. 
Small  quarto,    y.  6d, 

*  Clever,  droll,  tsaut,*— -Guardian, 


Edmimd  SelooB.  TOMMY  SMITH'S 
ANIMALS.  By  Edmund  Selods. 
Illustrated  by  G.  W.  Ord.  F'ca^.  Sto. 
3f .  6d, 

A  little  book  deagned  to  teach  children 
respect  and  reverence  for  animah. 

'A  quaint,  fascinating  little  book:  a  aor- 
sery  classic. ' — A  thtfutum. 

8.  Baring  Gould.    THE  CROCK  OF 
GOLD.      Fairy  Stories  told  by  & 
Baring  Gould.    Crown  %vo,    6s. 
*  Twelve  delightful  faiiy  tales.'-^/'aaicA. 

ILLGwynn.  A  BIRTHDAY  BOOK. 
Arranged  and  Edited  by  M.  L. 
Gwynn.    Demy  ^vo.    xax.  6d, 

This^  is  a  birthdaybook  of  exceptional 
dignity,  and  the  extracts  have  been 
chosen  with  particular  care. 

John  Bunyaa.  THE  PILGRIM'S 
PROGRESS.  By  John  Bunyan. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  C.  H. 
Firth,  M.A.  With  39  IIlustratioDs 
byR.ANNiNGBBLL.   CrownZvo,  6s, 

*  The  best  "  Pilgrim's  Progress. -- 

EdvcaticnaJ  Timet. 
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F.  D.  BedlbTd.  NURSERY  RHYMES. 
"With  many  Coloured  Pictures  by  F. 
D.    Bedford.     Super  Royal  8t«. 

B.  Bartnir  Ckmld.  A  BOOK  OF 
FAIRY  TALES  retold  by  S.  Baring 
Gould.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions and  Initial  Letters  by  Arthur 
J.  Gaskin.  Second  Ediiimi,  Cr.  ^vo. 
Buckram^    dr. 

S.  BaxioiT  Oonld.  OLD  ENGLISH 
FAIRY  TALES.  Collected  and 
edited  by  S.  Baring  Gould.  With 
Numerous   Illustrations    by   F.    D. 


Bedford,  Second  Edition,    Cr,  Zvo. 

Buckram.    6s. 

'A  channing  foham^,*^Guardian. 

8.  Baring  Oonld.  A  BOOK  OF 
NURSERY  SONGS  AND 
RHYMES.  Edited  by  S.  Baring 
Gould,  and  lUnstrated  by  the  Bir- 
mingham Art  School  Bttckram,  gilt 
top.    Crown  8v».    6j. 

E.  0.  B^adhlog,  A  BOOK  OF 
CHRISTMAS  VERSE  Edited  by 
H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A..  and  Illus- 
trated by  Walter  Cranb.  Cr.  9vo, 
gilt  top.    3J,  td. 


History 


ninden  Fetrle.  A  HISTORY  OF 
EGYPT,  FROM  THE  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Present  Day.  Edited  by 
W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.«  Professor  of  Egyptology  at 
University  College.  Fully  Illustrated, 
In  Six  Volumes.    Cr.  8t«.    ts.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Prehistoric  Times  to 

XVlTH  Dynasty.    W.  M.  F. 

Petrie.    Fourth  Edition, 
Vol.     II.     The    XVIIth    and 

XVIIIth  Dynasties.     W.  M. 

F.  Petrie.     Third  Edition, 

Vol.  IV.  The  Egypt   op  the 

Ptolemies.    J.  P.  Mahaffy. 
Vol.  V.   Roman  Egypt.    J.  G. 

Milne. 
Vol.    VI.      EGYPT    IN     THE 

MIDDLE    AGES.     Stanley 

Lane-Poole. 

*  a  bistonr  written  in  the  spirit  of  scientific 
precision  so  worthily  represented  by  Dr. 
Petrie  and  his  school  cannot  hot  pro- 
mote sound  and  accurate  stndy,  and 
supply  a  Tacant  place  in  the  English 
literature  of  Egyptology.'— TVm^x. 

Flindttrg  Petrie.  RELIGION  AND 
CONSCIENCE  IN  ANCIENT 
EGYPT.  By  W.  M.  Flinders 
Petrie,  D.  C.  L.  ,  LL.  D.  Fully  Illus- 
trated.   Crown  Svo,    as.  6d. 

'The  lectures  will  afford  a  fund  of  valuable 
bformatton  for  students  of  ancient 
ethics.'— Jlf«uAri//r  Guardian. 


FUmden  Petrie.  SYRIA  AND 
EGYPT,  FROM  THE  TELL  EL 
AMARNA  TABLETS.  By  W.  M. 
Flinders  Petrie,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 
Crown  Svo.    as.  6d, 

*  A  marrsllous  record.    The  addition  made 

to  our  knowledge  is  nothing  short  of 
amasing. ' — Times, 

ninden  Petrie.  EGYPTIAN  TALES. 
Edited  by  W.  M.  FLINDERS  Petrie. 
Illustrated  by  Tristram  Ellis.  In 
Two  Volumes,    Cr.  8fv.    31. 6d.  each. 

*  loTalnable  as  a  pictore  of  life  in  Palestine 

and  B,gfpL*—Daily  News, 

Flinden  Petrie.  EGYPTIAN  DECO- 
RATIVE ART.  By  W.  M.  Flin- 
ders Petrie.  With  I90  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8fv.    3f .  6d. 

*  In  these  lectures  he  displays  rare  skill  in 

elucidatingthe  derelopment of  decora- 
tive art  in  j£gypt'— TYiKM. 

0.  W.  Oman.  A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
ART  OF  WAR.  Vol.  ii. :  The 
Middle  Ages,  from  the  Fourth  to  the 
Fourteenth  Century.  By  C.  W. 
Oman,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls'. 
Oxford.  Illustrated.  Demy  Svo.  21s. 

'  The  whole  art  of  war  in  its  historic  evolu- 
tion has  never  been  treated  on  such  an 
ample  and  comprehensive  scale,  and  we 
Question  if,  any  recent  contrihution  to 
the  exact  history  of  the  world  has  pos- 
sessed more  enduring  ytdvit,'— Daily 
Chronicle. 
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&  BuiBff  OOQUL  THE  TRAGEDY 
OF  THE  CiESARS.  With  nume- 
roas  Illustratioiu  from  Busts,  Gems, 
Cameos,  etc  Bf  S.  Baring  Gould. 
Fifth  BUtUm,    Royal  8t«,    155. 

*  A  flMWt  spkn^  aad  fiitrinaring  book  on  a 

■olgect  of  imdyiac  iaterwt.  Tht  gnat 
f«atwo  of  the  book  it  tbe  om  cbe  a«tbor 
bas  nadc  of  tbe  existing  portraits  of 
tbc  Caetacs  and  tbe  admirable  critacal 
tobtlety  be  bas  exbibited  in  dealing  witb 
tbis  Una  of  wicawh  It^is  brilhaatly 
written,  and  tbe  iUottrattons  are  sup- 
plied OQ  a  scale  of  profuse  magntfioeace.* 
—DmilfCkrtdde, 

F.  W.  KUtlmd.  CANON  LAW  IN 
ENGLAND.  By  F.  W.  Maitland. 
LL.D.,  Downing  Professor  of  the 
Laws  of  England  in  Uie  UniTersity 
of  Cambridge.    Royal  8tw.    7$.  6d. 

'Professor  Maitland  bas  put  students  of 
English  law  under  a  fresb  debL  These 
essays  are  landmarks  in  the  study  of  tbe 
bistory  of  Canon  Law.'— 7*i<ii«r. 

Jolm   Hludntt     A  HISTORY  OF 
THE    CHURCH    OF    CYPRUS. 
By  John  Hackktt,  M.A     With 
Maps  and  Illustrations.    Demy  Svo, 
15J.  net. 
A  work  wbicb  brings  together  all  that  is 
known  on  tbe^  subject  from  tbe  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ^  British  occupation.      A 
separate  division  deals  with  the  local 
Latin  Church  during  the  period  of  the 
Western  Supremacy. 

B.    L.    Twrnton.     A   HISTORY   OF 
THE  JESUITS    IN    ENGLAND. 
By  E.  L.  Taunton.    With  Illustra- 
tions.   Demy  Svo.    21J.  net. 
'  A  history  of  permanent  value,  which  covers 
sround    never    properly    investigated 
bdbre,  and  is  replete  wiui  the  results  of 
original  researcn.     A  most  interesting 
and  careful  book.' — LiUrahtrt. 

*  A  volume  wbicb  will  attract  considerable 

attention. ' — A  tktnaum, 

H.  de  B.  OlbUns.  INDUSTRY  IN 
ENGLAND :  HISTORICAL  OUT- 
LINES. By  H.  DE  a  GiBBINS. 
LitLD.,  M.A.  With  5  Maps.  Se- 
eomd  Edition.    Demy  Zvo,     lof .  6^. 

H.  S.  Effertoo.  A  HISTORY  OF 
BRITISH  COLONIAL  POLICY. 
By  H.  E.  Egbrton,  M.A  Dtmy 
8»0.     zax.  6<f. 

*  It  Is  a  good  book,  distinguished  by  aocu- 


EIGH- 


ncv  ia  detail,  dear 
ana   a  broad   grm  ^ 
Manchester  GmmrdSmm, 

Albert    80ML     THE 
QUESTION     IN     THE 
TEENTH  CENTURY. 
SoRSL.    Translated  bj  F.  C  Bkam • 
WELL,  M.  A    Cr,  8i«.     3r.  6d, 

0.  H.  GkrisllBir.  A  HISTORY  OF 
THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  RAIL- 
WAY, X845-05.  By  C.  H. 
LING.  With  nittstrations. 
xoj.  6<f. 


'  Mr.  Grinling  has  done  for  a  Raflwmy 
Macaulay  did  for  English  History.*— 
TheEngimeer, 

COttmoit  MroUon.  A  HISTORY  OF 
THE  MIDLAND  RAILWAY.  By 
Clbment  Stretton.  With  nwDer- 
ous  lUostrations.  Demy  8v0.  la^.  6/. 

'  A  fine  record  of  railway  devclopiBciit.'— 
Outtcoh. 


*  Tbe  volume  is  as  exhaustive  as  it  is 
prebensive.   and    is    made     especially 
attractive  by  its  pictures. '-~<;iM. 


W.  Bteny.  ANNALS  OF  ETON 
COLLEGE.  By  W.  Sterrt,  M.A 
With  numeroos  lUustratioDS.  Demy 
Zvo,    yj.  6tf. 

'  A  treasury  of  quaint  and  interesting  read> 
ing.  Mr.  Steiry  bas  by  bis  doll  and 
vivacity  given  these  raoords  new  1^*— 


G.W.Flalltr.  ANNALS  OF  SHREWS- 
BURY SCHOOL.  By  G.  W. 
Fisher,  M.A  With  numerous  IHhs- 
trations.    Demy  8tw.     lor.  6dL 

*Tbb    careful,     erudite      book.'>-ZW{r 

Chromicle. 
'  A  book  of  which  Old  Salopians  are  sai« 

to  be  proud.'^?/«Ar. 

J.  Barge&tmt  ANNALS  OF  WEST- 
MINSTER SCHOOL.  By  J.  Sar- 
GEAUNT,  M.A  With  numerons 
Illustrations.    Demy  Zvo.    yj.  6d. 

A  Clark.  THE  COLLEGES  OF 
OXFORD :  Their  Histonr  and  their 
Traditions.  Edited  by  A.  Clark. 
M.A,  Fellow  of  Lincoln  CoU^ge. 
Svo,    X2S.  6d, 

'A  work  which  will  be  appealed  to  for 
many  years  as  tbe  standard  book.'— 
A  theif^mtH, 
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T.lLTiljlor.  A  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AND  POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF 
ROME.  By  T.  .M.  Tatlor,  M.  A. , 
Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Cains  College, 
Cambridge.    Cmon  Bvo,    7s,  6d. 

*  We  fully  recognise  die  value  of  this  care* 
fully  written  work,  and  admire  especially 
the  fairness  and  sobriety  of  his  judj^ment 
and  the  human  interest  with  which  he 
has  inspired  a  subject  which  in  some 
hands  oecomes  a  mere  series  of  cold 
abstractions.  It  is  a  woric  that  will  be 
stimnUting  to  the  student  of  Roman 
history.* — A  tlu/ututm, 

J.  Weill.  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
ROME.  By  J.  Wells,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham  ColL, 
Oxford.  TMrd  Bdiium.  With  3 
Maps.    Crown  Bvo.    y.  6d, 

This  book  is  intended  for  the  Middle  and 
Upper  Ferns  of  Pablic  Schoob  and  for 


Pus  Stodentfl  at  the  UniversitieK    It 

contains  oopioos  Tables,  etc. 
'An  original  work  written  on  an  original 
plan,  and  with  uncommon  freshness  and 

0.  Browning.  A  SHORT  HISTORY 
OF  MEDLEVAL  .  ITALY,  A.D. 
iaa>.x53a  By  OscAK  Browning, 
FeUow  and  Tutor  of  King's  CoIlM^e, 
Cambridge.  /»  Two  Volumes.  Cr, 
Zvo.    51.  ea€k. 

Vol.  l  X250-I409.— Gadphs  and 
Ghibellines. 

Vol.  II.  1409-1^30.— The  Age  of 
the  Condottieri. 

aOrady.  THE  STORY  OF  IRE- 
LAND.  B7  Standish  O'Grady, 
Author  of  'Finnand  bis  Companions.' 
Crown  %vo.    os,  6d, 


ZACHARIAH  OF  MITYLENE 
Translated  into  English  by  F.  J. 
Hamilton,  D.D.,  and  £.  W. 
Brooks.    Demy  Zvo.    zar.  6</.  net, 

EVAGRIUS.      Edited    by    Professor 


JSi?3antine  ZcitB 

Edited  by  J.  B.  Bury,  M.A.,  LittD. 


L£oN  Parmbntibr  and  M.  Bxdkz. 
Demy  Zvo.     los,  6d.  neL 

THE  HISTORY  OF  PSELLUS 
By  C.  Sathas.  Demy  8v#.  151. 
net. 


Biography 


B.  L.  8t«T«l|goil.  THE  LETTERS 
OF  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVEN- 
SON TO  HIS  FAMILY  AND 
FRIENDS.  Selected  and  Edited, 
with  Notes  and  Introductions,  by 
Sidney  Colvin.  Fourth  andCheafer 
Edition,  Crown  Bvo.  Z2J. 
Library  Edition.  Demy  Bvo,  2 
vols,    2$s,  net, 

'  Irresistible  in  their  raciness,  their  ▼ariety, 
their  animation  ...  of  extraordinary 
fascination.  A  delightful  inheritance, 
the  truest  record  of  a  "richly  com* 
pounded  spirit"  that  the  literature  of 
our  time  has  preserred.' — Timet, 

J.  a.  MUlaifl.  THE  LIFE  AND 
LETTERS  OF  SIR  JOHN 
EVERETT  MILLAIS,  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  By  his  Son, 
J.  G.  Millais.  With  3x9  Illus- 
trations, of  which  9  are  in  Photo- 


gravure.    Second  Edition,    2  %mIs» 
Royal  Bvo,    yu.  net, 
<  ThU  splendid  work.'— rr^rA/. 
*  Of  sach  absorbing  interest  is  it,  of  such 
completeness    in    scope    and   beauty. 
Special  tribute  must  oe   paid   to  the 
extraordinary  completeness  of  the  illus- 
trarioas.'--Gni/A«V. 


B.  Bariag  Gould.  THE  LIFE  OF 
NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE.  By 
S.  Baring  Gould.  With  over  450 
Illustrations  in  the  Text  and  12 
Photograrure  Plates.  Large  quarto. 
Gilt  top,    36J. 

'  The  main  feature  of  this  gorgeous  roltune 
is  its  great  wealth  of  beautiful  photo- 
gravures and  finely -executed  wood 
engravings,  constituting  a  complete 
pictorial  chronicle  of  Napoleon  I.'s 
personal  history  from  thedays  of  his  early 
childhood  at  Ajacdo  to  the  date  of  h& 
seoood  iotaraent.'— Z>a/{r  Teiegrmpk, 
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W.  ABetlMWOniL  THE  WALKERS 
OF  SOUTHGATE :  Being  the  Chro- 
nicies  of  a  Cricketing  Family.     Bf 
W.  A  Bbttbswortu.    lUostrated. 
Dtmy  %vo.    7s,  6d, 
*A  most  engaging  contributtoa  to  cricket 
litentnre  ...  a  lasting  iof'^yimnity 
Fmir, 
O.  B.  Layvrd.    THE  LIFE  OF  MRS. 
LYNN  LINTON.    By  G.  &  Lay- 
ARD.    With  Portraits.    Dtmy  %vo, 
131.  &C 
'  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  is  here  presented  to  as 
in  all  her  moods.    She  lives  tn  the  book ; 
she  is  presented  to  os  so  that  we  really 
know  ner.' — Littratuft. 
'A  thoroughly  good  book,  Tery  interest^ 
tng,  and  at  the  same  time  in  very  good 
taste.'— Z)«iVjr  Graphic 
'Mr.  Layard   may  be  congratulated  on 
having  prodaced  an  honest  and  interest* 
ing    record    of  a  Double  woman. '— 
Atktiutum, 

Stanley  Lana-Poola.    THE  LIFE  OF 
SIR  HARRY  PARKES.    By  STAN- 
LEY Lane-Poole.      A   New  and 
Cheaper  Edition..     Crown  %vo.    ts. 
Helen  0.  Wetmore.    THE  LAST  OF 
THE  GREAT  SCOUTS  (' Boffiao 
Bill').      By  his   Sister,  Helen   C. 
Wetmore.       With      Illustrations. 
Dtmy  Stw.    6r. 
'The  stirring  adventures  of  Bufialo  Bill's 
career  are  described  vigorously  and  pic- 
turesquely, and  with  a  directness  diat 
inspires  the  fullest  confidence.'— ^Zex- 
gem  HermUL 
'  A  narrative  of  one  of  the  most  attractive 
figures    in     the     public    eye.' — Daily 
CkronicU, 

Constance  Bafihe.  BROTHER  MUSI- 
CIANS. Reminiscences  of  Edward 
and  Walter  Bache.  By  Constance 
Bache.  With  Sixteen  Illustrations. 
Crown  %vo.     6s.  net. 

P.  H.  Cidomb.  MEMOIRS  OF  AD- 
MIRAL SIR  A.  COOPER  KEY. 
By  Admiral  P.  H.  COLOMa  With 
a  Portrait.    Demy  Zvo,    iSs, 

0.  Cooper  KinjT.    THE  STORY  OF 

THE  BRITISH  ARMY.  By  Colonel 

Cooper  King.    Illustrated.    Demy 

Zvo.    7J.  td, 

'An  authoritative  and  accurate  story  of 

England's    military    progress.'— //«•/» 

B.  Bonthey.  ENGLISH  SEAMEN 
(Howard,  Clifford,  Hawkinsi  Drake, 


Cavendi^).  By  ROBBKT  SODTBt 
Edited,  with  an  Introdoetioa,  bf 
David  Hannat. 

%frUWn  UmOm      or. 

A  brave,  iospiikiv 
f9nUie. 


OF 
IS 

Br 

OF 


W.  dazk  SoflMIL     THE  LIFE  OF 

ADMIRAL     LORD      COLUNCr 

WOOD.    By  W.  Clark  Rikseu. 

With  lUostratioiis  by  F.  BftANCwnc 

Fourth  EdUiom.    Crowm999.    61. 

«  A  book  whidi  we  siMdd  Iik«  to  aoe  ia  the 

hands  of  erery  boy  In  titia  coaotry.'— 

St,  Jamuis  Gemtttu 

HOrrti  Fonnr.  THE  LIFE  AND 
WRITINGS  OF  JOHN  DAVEN- 
ANT,  D.D.  (Z57X-I64S).  Bubop  of 
Salisburr.  By  Morris 
B.D.    Demy^vo,    xot.  6el, 

J.  K.  Bigg.  ST.  ANSELM 
CANTERBURY:  A  Chaptb 
THE  History  of  Religion. 
J.  M.  RiGG.    Demy  8v».     71. 

P.    W.    Joyce.     THE    LIFE 
SIR  FREDERICK  GORE  OUSE- 
LEY.  ByF.W.JOYCK,M.A.  71.6^ 

W.  O.  Ooniivwood.  THE  LIFE  OF 
JOHN  RUSKIN.  By  "W.  G 
COLUNGWOOD.  M.A  with  For 
traits,  and  13  Drawings  by  Mr. 
Ruskin.  Second  Edition^  a 
8v0.  32^.  Cheap  Editiom,  Cf 
Zvo.    6s. 

0.  WaJtfSlttlB.  JOHN  RUSKIN.  Bf 
Charlbs  Waldstein,  M.A.  AVith 
a  PhotogniTure  Portrait,  PostZva.  p. 

A.  M.  F.  Dannestoter.  THE  LIFE 
OF  ERNEST  RENAN.  By 
Madame  Daruesteter.  'With 
Portrait.  Second  Edition,  Cr,  Svo.  6r. 

W.  H.  Button.    THE  LIFE  OF  SIR 

THOMAS    MORE.      By    W.     H. 

Hutton,    M.A      With    Portraits. 

Second  Edition.     Cr»  8tv.     51. 

'  The  book  lays  good  claim  to  £igh  nude 

among  oar  biographies.  It  tsexceUcotly, 

even  UMringlyiWntten.' — Sootemmn. 

8.  Baring  Ckrald.  THE  VICAR  OF 
MORWENSTOW:  A  Biography. 
By  S.  Baring  Gould,  M.A.  A 
new  and  Revised  Edition.  With 
Portrait.  Crown  Zvo.  %;.  6d, 
A  completely  new  edidon  of  the  well  kaowa 
hiograplqr  of  R.  S.  Hatricer. 
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Eedln.  THROUGH  ASIA.  By 
SvEN  Hedin,  Gold  Medallist  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society.  With 
300  Illustrations  from  Sketches 
and  Photographs  by  the  Author, 
and  Maps.  2  vols,  Royal  Zvo.  20s.  net, 

*One  of  th«  jsreateit  books  of  the  kind 
iuned  dunng  the  century.  It  is  im- 
possible to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
richness  oT  the  contenu  of  this  book, 
nor  of  its  abounding  attractions  as  a  story 
of  travel  unsurpassed  in  geographical 
and  human  interest.  Much  of  it  is  a 
revelation.  Altogether  the  work  is  one 
which  in  solidity,  novelty,  and  interest 
must  take  a  first  rank  among  pnblica* 
tions  of  its  class. '—  Times, 

F.  H.  Bkrlna  and  E.  D.  Rou.    THE 

HEART  OF  ASIA.  By  F.  H. 
Serins  and  E.  D.  Ross.  With 
Maps  and  many  Illustrations  by 
Verestchagin.  iMTge  Crown  Sw. 
10s,  6d,  net. 

*  This  volume  will  form  a  landmark  in  our 

knowledge  of  Central  Asia. . . .  Illumin- 
ating and  convbcing.'— TiMTj. 

S.B.Poar7.  NORTHWARD  OVER 
THE  GREAT  ICE.  ByR.E.PEART, 
Gold  Medallist  of  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society.  With  over  800  lUus- 
trations.   2  vols,   Royal  Zvo,  331.  net, 

*  His  book  will  take  its  place  among  the  per- 

manent  literature  ofArcticexi^oration.' 
— Times, 

T.E.HoIdiclL  THE  INDIAN  BOR- 
DERLAND :  being  a  Personal  Re- 
cord of  Twenty  Years.  By  Sir  T.  H. 
Holdich,  K.C.I.E.  lUustrated.  Demy 
Zvo,    151.  net, 

'Probably  the  most  important  work  on 
frontier  topography  that  has  lately  been 
presented  totnegeneral  pubUc'— Xt  l«r»- 
iure,  ^ 

*  Interesting  and  inspiriting  from  cover  to 

cover,  it  will  assuredly  take  its  place  as 
the  classical  on  the  history  of  the  Indian 
frontier.'— /»iVi>/. 
*A  work  that  should   long   remain   the 
standard  authority.'— Z>af^  Chronicle, 

A&Wyidft.  MODERN  ABYSSINIA. 
By  A.  a  Wyldb.    With  a  Map  and 
a  Portrait    Demy^vo,     ly,  net, 
'The most  valuable  contribution  that  has 


yet  been  madb  to   our  knowledge  of 
Abyssinia.  '—MmncAester  Gmmrdimn, 
*A  book  which  will  rank  among  the  very 
best  of  African  works.  '—DaiiyCkromele, 

*  A  repertory  of  information  on  every  branch 

of  the  subject .'-~Xf/mK/wrv. 

Alex.    HOBie.      MANCHURIA.     By 
Alexander  Hosie.    With  Illustra- 
tions and  a  Map.    Demy  8v0.    10s, 
6d,  net. 
A  comi^ece  account  of  this  important  pro- 
vince by  the  highest  living  authority  on 
the  sufartect 
'This  book  is  especially  useful  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  when  the  future  of  the 
country  appears  nncertain.'— TYmm. 

S.  A  FitiGtoraUL  THE  HIGHEST 
ANDE&  By  E.  A.  FitzGerald. 
With  a  MaiM,  51  Illustrations,  13  of 
which  are  in  Photogravure,  and  a 
Panorama.  Riryal  9vo,  aor.  net. 
Also  a  Small  Edition  on  Hand-made 
Paper,  limited   to   50  Copies,    4/0, 

The  record  of  the  first  ascent  of  the  highest 
mountain  yet  conquered  by  mortal  man. 
A  volume  which  will  cootmne  to  be  the 
classic  book  of  travel  00  this  region  of 
the  Andes.'— Z7M'(r  Chronicle. 
F.  W.  Obilstlaii.    THE  CAROLINE 

ISLANDS.    By  F.  W.  Christian. 

With  many  Illustrations  and  Maps. 

Demy  %vo,    las.  6d.  net, 

*  A  real  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 

the  peoples  and  islands  of  Micronesia, 
as  well  as  fascinating  as  a  narrative  of 
travels  and  adventure.'— ^c^/xMran. 

H.    H.    Johnston.    BRITISH  CEN- 
TRAL    AFRICA.    By  Sir  H.   H. 
Johnston,    K.C.B.      With   nearly 
Two  Hundred  Illustrations,  and  Six 
Maps.    Second  Edition,    Crown  4^0. 
iBs.  net. 
*A  fascinating  book,  written  with  equal 
skill  and  ttarm— the  work  at  once  of  a 
Uterary  artist  and  of  a  man  of  action 
who  is  singularly  wise,  brave,  and  ex- 
perienced.    It  abouAdt  in   admirable 
sketches.  '^H^estmimter  GmaetH, 
I.    D6<fle.       THREE    YEARS     IN 
SAVAGE    AFRICA     By   Lionel 
Decle.    With  zoo  Illustrations  and 
5  Maps.  Second  Edition,  DemyBvo. 
los,  6d,  net. 
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A.  Halpw  Itttinni  TWENTY 
YEARS  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST. 
By  A.  HULMX  Bbaman.  Demy 
Bvo,    With  PortFaiU    los.  6d, 

Heml  of  <MMmi.  FROM  TONKIN 
TO  INDIA.  B]r  Princx  Hknxi  op 
Orleans.  Translated  by  Hamlbt 
Bent,  M.A.  With  loo  lUustxations 
aad  a  Map.    Cr.  4/0.  ^'/^  io^.    85s. 

ChMiflr  HoloomlM.     THE    REAL 
CHINESE  QUESTION.   By  Ches- 
ter HOLCOMBE.     Crvttm  Bvo.    6;. 
'  It  is  an  important  addition  to  the  laaterials 
before  the  public  for  fonning  an  opinion 
OD  a  most  difficult  and  preaiog  pro- 
blem.'—rsM«r. 
*  It  as  this  practical  "note**  in  the  book, 
coupled  with  the  fairness,  moderation, 
and  sincerity  of  the  author,  that  gives 
it,  in  our  opinion,  the  highest  place 
among  books  published  in  recent  years 
on  the  Chinese  qutadoia*''~MaMCMtt4r 
GtutrJimm, 

J.W.BoDertMm-Boott  THE  PEOPLE 

OF  CHINA.    By  J.  W.  Robertson- 

Scott.    With  a  Map.    Crown  Svo. 

y.  6d. 

*A  vivid  impression  .  .  .  This  excellent, 

brightly  written  epitome.' — DiUlyNrws. 

'Excellently  well  done.  .  .  .  Enthralling.' 

fL  L.  mikde.  THE  FALL  OF  THE 
CONGO  ARABS.  By  S.  L.  Hinds. 
With  Plans,  etc   VemySvo,    12s,  6d, 

A  81  H.  OlblMllis.  EXPLORATION 
AND  HUNTING  IN  CENTRAL 
AFRICA,  By  Major  A.  St.  H. 
Gibbons,  with  full-page  Illustra- 
tions by  C.  Whtmper,  and  Maps. 
Demy  Svo.    15J. 

A  H.  Honray.     NAPLES:    PAST 
AND  PRESENT.    By  A  H.  Nor- 
way,  Author   of   'Highways   and 
Byways   iii    Devon   and   Cornwall. 
With    40    Illustrations    by  A.   G. 
Ferard.     Crmtm  Svo,    6f. 
In  this  book  Mr.  Norway  ^v«s  not  only  a 
highly  interesting  description  of  modem 
Naples,  but  a  historical  aoooont  of  iu 
antiquities  and  traditions. 

&  Btriaff  Gould.  DARTMOOR :  A 
Descriptive  and  Historical  Sketch. 
By  S.  Baring  Gould.  With  Plans 
and  Numerous  Illustrations.  Cfvum 
8w.    6s, 


*A  most  deligbtfnl  guide, 
instructor.^— kfcwteMMs. 

*  laformed  with  close  personal  knofwledge.* 

— Smturday  Review, 

B.  Bazixiff  Ctonld.  THE  BOOK  OF 
THE  WEST.  By  S.  Barikg 
Gould.  With  xrameroos  lUnstra- 
tions.  Two  volumes.  VoL  i.  Devon. 
Second  Edition,  VoL  ii.  ConnnIL 
Crown  8tv.    6x.  each, 

*  Bracing  as  the  air  of  Dartmoor,  the  hj^cad 

weird  as  twilight  over  Dooonare  Pooi, 
they  give  us  a  very  good  idea  of  thi% 
encnanting  and  beautiful  district.'— 
Gu4wdimm, 

8.    Barinff  Ckrald.      A    BOOK   OF 
BRITTANY.  By S.  Baring  Gol^d. 
With  numerous  lUustiations.    O 
%vo,    6s, 
Uniform  in  scope  and  sine  with  Mr.  faring 
Gould's  weU-knowa  books  on 
Cornwall,  and  Dartmoor. 

8.  Baxlllff  Ckrald.  THE  DESERTS 
OF  SOUTHERN  FRANCE.  Bf 
S.  Baring  Gotnj>.  2  vais.  Demy 
8v0.    32f. 

J.F.PtMer.  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
ON  A  WHEEL.  By  John  Foster 
Eraser.  With  100  Illustrations. 
Crown  Bvo,    6s, 

*  A  classic  of  cycling,  graphic  and  witty.'— 

yorJkskift  Pmt, 

B.  L.  JefflBnon.  A  NEW  RIDE  TO 
KHIVA  By  R.  L.  Jbffebson. 
Illustrated.    Crown  Bvo,    6s, 

J.  K.  Trotter.  THE  NIGER 
SOURCE&  By  Colonel  J.  K. 
Trotter,  R.A  With  a  Map  and 
Illustrations.    Crown  Stfo,    5/. 

W.     CrookA.       THE      NORTH. 

WESTERN      PROVINCES      OF 

INDIA:  Their  Ethnology  and 

Administration.    By  W.  Crooks. 

With  Maps  and  Illustrations.    Dmmy 

Bvo.    10s,  6d, 
A.  Boimgon.    THE  BENIN  MAS- 

SACRE.    By  Captain  Boisragqn. 

Second  Edition,     Cr,  Siw.    3^.  6d, 

H.8.Cknrper.  THE  HILL  OF  THE 
GRACES:  OR,  the  Great  Stoke 
Temples  op  Tripou.  By  H.  & 
CovfPER,  F.S.  A.  With  Maps,  Plans, 
and  75  Illustrations.  Demy  Zvo, 
lof.  6d, 
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W.  K  WoonftfUL    SOUTH  AFRICA. 
;  By  W.  a  WOK8FOLD,  M.A.    With 

■  a  Map.  Sicomf  £diHon,  Cr,  9iw,  6s» 

*A  moBiuMaUl  work  oomprtMed  into  a 
rtxj  mod«ntt«  compaM.'^  }V§rid, 

f      Kathnrlna  and  aUbft  lUennold.  IN 
\  PARIS.    By  Katherine  and  Gil- 

bert  Macqvoid.      Illustrated   by 


Thomas  R.  Macquoid,  R.I.    With 
a  maps.     Crown  %vo,    is, 

*  A  nsefiil  little  ^de*  jadidoosly  supplied 
with  infonnatiOD.'— ^Mmmwm. 

A.H.Zteiw.  THE  BOER  STATES: 
A  Histonr  and  Description  of  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State. 
By  A  H.  Keame,  M.A  With 
Map.    Crovm  8C/0.    6s, 


Naval  and  Military 


F.  H.  E  Onnliffe.  THE  HISTORY 
OF  THE  BOER  WAR.  Bv  F.  H. 
E.  CUNUPFB,  Fellow  of  All  Souls' 
College,  Oxford.  With  many  Illus- 
trations, Plans,  and  Portraits.  In  a 
vols,     VoL  /.,  15J. 

'  The  excellence  of  the  work  is  double ;  for 
the  narradve  is  vivid  and  temperate,  and 
the  illustrations  form  a  picture  gallery 
of  the  war  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
rivalled.  ...  An  ideal  gift  book.'— 
Acadtmy, 

a.  B.  BohertiOB.  CHITRAL:  The 
Story  of  a  Minor  Si^e.  By  Sir 
G.  &  Robertson,  K.C.S.I.  With 
numerousIllustrationSpMapandPlans. 
Second  Edition,    Demy  8v9.    lor.  6d, 

*  A  book  which  the  Eliaibethans  would  have 

thought  wonderful.  More  UuiUing,  more 
piquant,  and  more  human  than  any 
novel.* — NtwcasiU  ChronicU, 

*  As  fascinating  as  Sir  Walter  Scott's  best 

fiction.'— Z7«siPr  Telegraph, 

B.  8.  B.  Badam-PowaU.  THE  DOWN- 
FALL OF  PREMPEH.  A  Diary  of 
Life  in  Ashanti,  189^.  By  Maj.-Gen. 
Baden-Powell,  with  az  Illustra- 
tions and  a  Map.  Third  Edition. 
Large  Crown  Zvo,    6s. 

R.  B.  8.  Baden-Powtft  THEMATA- 
BELE CAMPAIGN,  1896.  ByMaj.- 
Gen.  Baden-Powell.  With  nearly 
100  Illustrations.  Fourth  and  Cheaper 
Edition,    Large  Crown  8w>.    6s, 

J.  B.  AtkilUL  THE  RELIEF  OF 
LADYSMITH.  By  John  Black 
Atkins.  With  z6  Plans  and  Illus- 
trations. Third  Edition,  Crown 
Zvo,    dr. 

H.W.N0Tllil0]L  LADYSMITH :  The 
Diary  of  a  Siege.   By  H.  W.  Nbtim- 


SON.    With  z6  Illustrations  and  a 
Plan.  Second  Edition,  Crown  Bvo,  dr. 

Barclay  Lloyd.  A  THOUSAND 
MILES  WITH  THE  C.I.V.  By 
Captain  Barclay  Lloyd.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Colonel  Mac- 
Kinnon, and  a  Portrait  and  Map. 
Crown  Bvo,    dr. 

FUaon  Touiff.  THE  RELIEF  OF 
MAFEKING.  By  FiLSON  Young. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo.    dr. 

J.  AngUB  Hamilton.     THE  SIEGE 
OF   MAFEKING.      By  J.  ANGUS 
Hamilton.     With  many   Illustra- 
tions. ^  Crown  Bvo.    6s, 
'  A  thrilling  story.' — O^tertftr, 

H.  F.  Fz«TOit  Battenl^.     IN  THE 

WEB   OF   A   WAR.     By   H.    F. 

Prevost  Battbrsby.    With  Plans, 

and  Portrait  of  the  Author.    Crown 

Bvo.    dr. 

'The  pathos,  the  comedy,  the  majesty  of 

war  are  all   in   these   pages.'— iWfy 

Bfaii, 

Howazd  a  Hlltogai.    WITH  THE 

BOER  FORCES.    By  Howard  C. 

Hillegas.     With  a4  Illustrations. 

Second  Edition,    Crown  Bvo.    dr. 

'A  most  interesting  book.     It  has  many 

and  great  merits. '— ^  ihenmtim, 

*  Has  extreme  interest  and  scarcely  lets 

vahxe.'— /Vi//  Mmii  Gaeette, 

E.  0.  J.  Blaa.  THE  RELIEF  OF 
KUMASI.  By  Captain  H.  C  J. 
Biss.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition,     Crown  Bvo.    6s. 

*  Pleasantly  written  ami  highly  interesdng. 

The  illustratioas  are  admiraole.  '—^m^tm. 
<  We  should  say  it  will  remain  the  stimdard 
work  on  iu  very  intercstittg  subject.'— 
GMe. 
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^'iLrJ^TxriS^J?^*^  ^ITH  THE 
MOUNTED  INFANTRY  AND 
THE  MASHONALAND  FIELD 
FORCE.  1896.  By  Lieut. -Colonel 
ANDERSON.  With  numerous  lUus- 
trations  and  Plans.  Demy  8w7. 
loj.  6d, 

^?SS'*^J*^***«'»'-  CAMPAIGN. 
iw^SJi^I"^  UPPER  NILE 
AND  NIGER.  By  Lieut.  Seymour 
Vandeleur.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Sir  G.  Goldie.  K.C.M.G.  With 
4  Maps,  Illustrations,  and  Plans. 
l^rg*  CfvwH  8m?.     10s,  6</. 

^TLf????^-  «  A  FRONTIER 
CAMPAIGN.  By  Viscount  Fin- 
CASTLE.  y.C,   aid   Lieut.    PC. 

and  16  lUustrations.    Ste^Tid Edition 
Crown  8w.    6j. 

B,  N.  Bennett  THE  DOWNFALL 
OF  THE  DERVISHES :  A  si^tch 
of  the  Sudan  Campaign  of  1898.  By 
E.  N.  Bennett,  Fellow  of  Hertford 
College.     With  a  Photogravure  Por- 

SUL.        ^^^   Kitchener.       Third 
Hdttwn,    Crown  8w.    31.  6^. 

W.  Klnnalrd  Itosa  WITH  THE 
GREEKS    IN    THESSALY.      By 


W.  KiNNAiRD  Rose.    With  I]h» 
trations.    Cromn  bvo,    6s. 

a.  W.  DteeveOB.  NAVAL  POLICY: 
ByG.  W.  STBEVBN&  i>fty8iw.  6r. 

D.  Oumay.    A  SHORT  HISTORY 

OF  THE   ROYAL  NAVY,  From 

Early  Times  to  the  Present  Day. 

By  David  Hannay.      Illustrated. 

a    ybis.     Demy  Qvo.    7s.  6d.  each. 

Vol.  I.,  1200-1688. 

'  W«  read  it  fzom  cover  to  cover  at  a  stttioK, 

and  thoM  who  go  to  it  for  a  lively  and 

brisk  picture  of  the  past,  with  allits  faalti 

and  its  grandeur,  wUI  not  be  disappointed. 

The  historian  is  endowed  with  litenry 

skill  aad  style.'— ^tew^icn/. 

S.  L  8.  HoxBlniigb.  WATERLOO: A 
Narrative  and  Criticism.  By  E.  L  S. 
HoRSBURGH.  M.A.  With  Plans. 
Second  Edition,     Crown  8tv.    5^. 

'A  firilliant  essay—simple,  soond,  aad 
thoriN^b.'— Z>«<^  ChmicU, 

H.     a    Qeoxse.       BATTLES    OF 

ENGLISHsHISTORY.    By  H.  a 

George,    m>A-    Fellow   of   New 

College,  Oxfoi^     With   numerous 

Plans.    ThirdEii^^*^'  ^^'^^'  ^' 

•  Mr.  George  has  unda«*K«?  »  WT^"* 

task-that  of  makinSL"*^*'*''^  •*^'."  *"* 

telligible  and  instructhf*  *»  «?'™}!?^ 

readers— and   has  •xe^''^  ^^  ^^^  ^ 

huge  measure  of  suooetf^  -^T'owr. 


^?f^S^^    ^^^  COUNTRY 
LIFE.  By  S.  Baring  Gould.  With 
Sixty-seven  Illustrations.    Large  Cr 
^vo.    Fifth  Bditum.    dr.        ^      ' 

m^  ftOl  of  quamt  stories  vigoroosly 
told,  will  not  be  excelled  by anf  bookto 
be    pubhshed    throughoat'^  the^Si 
f^^^«rt7.«dEnfliAtothe  ire.' 

■•SSSl^^  ANOLD ENGLISH 
HOME.  By  S.  Baring  Gould. 
With  numerous  Plans  and  lUustra- 
tions.    Crown  9vo.    6s, 

'^infiSS!?'*"  ^.  l««K»»tft>"y  f««h,  very 
informing,  and  lightened  by  many  a  good 

V'r  ^  **«««?*«»»  fi~*id«  companW 


General  Literature 


l*^-^?K*^  ^^  HI?jrn^HF 
ODDITIES  AND  sT^^^ 
EVENTS.    ByXBARI^^  GOULD. 

^iAA  Edition,     C^mon  Sz^'    ^' 

Songs  With  their  Traditional  Mel 
Collected  and  arranged  by  S.  B 
Gould    and    H.  >.    Shkp 
Demy  4/0,    6s, 

^^^^^^    SONGS  OFT 
WEST:     Traditional    Ballads   an 

•l23P  xl  l^.^"^^  of  England,  wiih^ 
theu-    Melodies.      Collected  by  S, 


les. 
LEING 
kXO. 
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Basing  Gould.  M.A,  and  H.  F. 
Shbppard.  M.  a  In  4  Parts.  Parts 
/..  //.,  ///.,  «.  each.  Partly.^  y. 
Jh  0H4  Vol,,  French  morocco,  151. 

'  A  rich  ooHactioB  of  hnmonr,  iMthos,  grace, 
and  poetic  bjuejJ'Smiurdajf  Xgviem, 

8.  Bazinff  Ctoold.  YORKSHIRE 
ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE 
EVENTS.  By  S.  Baking  Gould. 
Fifth  Editum,    Crown  9vo.    ts. 

8.  Bariaff  Ckrald.  STRANGE  SUR- 
VIVALS  AND  SUPERSTITIONS. 
By  S.  Baring  Gould.  Cr,  Stw. 
Second  Ediiion,    6s, 

Xarle  OoreUL  THE  PASSING  OF 
THE  GREAT  QUEEN :  A  Tribute 
to  the  Noble  Life  of  Victoria  Regina. 
By  Marie  CORELLL  Small  ^,  is. 

Cotton  KiiiClliiL  OLD  HARROW 
DAYS.  By  J.  G.  Cotton  Minchin. 
Cr,  81^.    Second  Edition.    51. 

W.  S.  COadstono.  THE  SPEECHES 
OF  THE  RT.  HON.  W.  E.  GLAD- 
STONE. M.P.  Edited  by  A  W. 
HuTTON.  M.A..  and  H.  f.  Cohen. 
M.A  With  Portraits.  Demy  9vo. 
Vols,  IX.  and  X.,  laj.  6d.  each, 

M.  H.  Oxford.  A  HANDBOOK  OF 
NURSING.  By  M.  N.  Oxford,  of 
Guy's  Hospital.    Crown  8vo.    y,  6d. 

*  The  most  useful  woric  of  the  kind  that  we 
have  teen.  A  moet  valuahle  and  pnic- 
tical  maamaiV'-'Afamckesler  Gmart&mn. 

B.  ▼.  Zenker.     ANARCHISM.     Bi 


E.  V.  Zenker.    Demy  Bvo, 


fi.     tJy 
7/.  6d, 


Emily  LawlOBa.  A  GARDEN  DIARY. 
By  the  Hon.  Emily  Lawless. 
Demy  Bvo.    7s,  6d.  net. 

8.  J.  Duncan.  ON  THE  OTHER 
SIDE  OF  THF  LATCH.  By  Sara 
Jeannette  Duncan  (Mrs.  Cotes), 
Author  of '  A  Voyage  of  Consolation. ' 
Crown  Bvo,    6s 

W.  WiUiamaon.  THE  BRITISH 
GARDENER.  By W.  Williamson. 
Illustrated.    Demy  Bvo.    10s.  6d. 

Arnold  Wbite.    EFFICIENCY  AND 
EMPIRE.      By  Arnold  White. 
Crown  Bvo,    6s. 
'Stimulating  and  entertaining  throughout, 


it  dcMirves  the  attentiop  of cyry  patriotic 

EngIiahnian.'~XW^  Mail. 
'A  notable  book.' — LiUmture. 
'A  book  of  sound  work,  deep  thought,  and 

a  sincere  endeavour  to  rouse  the  British 

to  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  their 

Empire.'— ^tftfibMMi. 
'  A  more  vigorous  work  has  not  been  written 

for  many  years.'*— it/cvVtv  iff  the  Week, 

ABUyaWbito.    THE  EXPANSION 
OP  EGYPT:  A  PoUtical  and  His- 
torical Survey.   BjtASilvaWhite. 
With  four  Special  Maps.   Demy  Bvo. 
15J.  net, 
'This  is  em|>hatically  the  best  account  of 
Egypt  as  it  is  under  English  control  that 
hM  oeen  published  for  many  years.'— 
S^tiUer. 

Cbas.  BiebardMo.   THE  ENGLISH 
TURF.   By  CHARLES  Richardson. 
With    numerous    Illustrations   and 
Plans.    Demy  Bvo.    zy. 
'As  a  record  of  horses  and  cottrseS|  this 
work  is  a  valuable  addldon  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Turf.    It  it  crammed  with 
sound  iaformatioo,  and  with  reflections 
and  suggestions  that  are   bom   of  a 
thorougn  knowledge  of  the  subject.'— 
Scotsman. 
*  A  book  which  is  sure  to  find  many  readers ; 
written  with  consummate  knowledge 
and  in  an  easy,  agreeable  tiyit.'— Daily 
Chronicle, 
'  From  its  sensible  introduction  to  its  very 
complex  index,  this  is  about  the  best  book 
that  we  are  likely  for  some  time  to  see 
upon  the  subject  with  which  it  deals.' — 

Philip  Treror.       THE    LIGHTER 

SIDE  OF  CRICKET.     By  Captain 

Philip  Trevor  (Dux).   Croxon  Bvo, 

6s, 

A  highly  interesting  volume,  dealing  with 

such  subjects  as  county  cricket,  village 

cricket,   cricket    for  boys   and    girls, 

literary  cricket,  and  various  other  sub< 

jects  which  do  not  require  a  severe  and 

technical  treatment. 

'A  wholly  entertaining  book.' — Gitugtm 

Herald. 
'The  most  welcome  book  on  our  national 
game  published    for    years.'— Cmm/^ 
Gentiemam, 

Pater  Baokford.  THOUGHTS  ON 
HUNTING.  By  Peter  Beckvord. 
Edited  by  T.  Otho  Paget,  and 
Illustrated  by  G.  H.  Jalland. 
Demy  Bvo,  lOi.  6d. 
'  Beckford's  "Thoughts  on  Hunting"  has 
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lone  ^>^M  *  dMdc  with  sportsmen,  and 
the  pvetent  edition  will  go  far  to  make  it 
a  favotirite  with  lovers  of  literature.' — 
Sptmker, 

B.  B.  melMU.  THE  ART  AND 
PRACTICE  OF  HAWKING.  By 
E.  B.  MiCHBLL.  With  3  Photo- 
gravures by  G.  E.  Lodge,  and  other 
Illastratkms.    Deti^  8vo.     lof.  6d, 

*  No  book  is  more  full  and  authoritative  than 

this  handsome  treatise.' 

— Miming  Ltadtr. 

H.  G.  SatehSnMm.  THE  GOLFING 
PILGRIM.  By  HORACE  G. 
Hutchinson.    Crown  Siw.    dr. 

*  Without  this  book  the  eotfer's  library  will 

be  lncomfittm.'—PM/TMailG0U4tit, 

J.Wtf3a    OXFORD  AND  OXFORD 

LIFE  By  Members  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Edited  by  J.  Wells,  M.  A. , 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham  College. 
Third  BdiiioH.    Cr,  Svo.    y,6d, 

G.  a  BoberlMD.  VOCES  ACADE- 
MICS. By  C.  Grant  Robertson, 
M.A,  Fdlowof  All  Souls',  Oxford. 
With  a  Frontispiece.  PottStw,  ^.6d. 


Decidedly      clever 


and      amusug.'— 


BOMnuuy  OotM.      DANTE'S  GAR- 
DEN.   Bjr  Rosemary  Cotes.  With 
a  Frontispiece.  Stcond  Edition.  Pep. 
%vo,    ai.  6dL     Leather,  3/.  6d.  net. 
*A  charming  collection  <^  leeends  of  the 
flowersmentionedby  Dante.  —^CM&Mt^. 

Clifford  EarrlMm.    READING  AND 
READERS.    By  Clifford  Harri- 
son.   Pep.  Bvo.    as.  6d. 
*An  extremely  sensible  little  book.' — Mfan- 


L.  WbiU«7.  GREEK  OLIGARCH- 
lES:  THEIR  ORGANISATION 
AND  CHARACTER.  By  L. 
Whiblbt,  M.A,  Fdlov  oi 
broke  College,  Cambridge.  Cf 
Bwf.    dr. 

I.  L.  Frloe.  ECONOMIC  SCIENCE 
AND  PRACTICE.  ByL.L.PRlcs. 
M.A.»  Fellow  of  Oriel  CoUc^pe,  Ox- 
ford.   Crvwn  Bvo.    6s. 

J.  B.  8hedl06k.   THE  PIANOFORTE 

SONATA :  Its  Origin  and  Devidop- 

ment.    By  J.  S.  Shedlock.    Crovm 

Svo.    y, 

'  This  work  should  be  in  the  posseasioa  of 

every  musidan  and  amatenr.    A  coiicitr 

and  lucid  history  and  a  very  valnablt 

work  fior  reference.' — A  ihemmmm. 

A.  Hnlma  BeamaiL  PONS  ASIN- 
ORUM;  OR.  A  GUIDE  TO 
BRIIX7E.  By  A.  HuLMS  Bea- 
MAN.    Pcap  8v0.    2S. 

A  practical  guide,  with  many  spoam/tn. 
games,  to  the  new  game  of  nridce. 

B.]LBowd«lL  THE  EXAMPLE  OF 
BUDDHA :  Being  Quotations  from 
Buddhist  Literature  for  eadi  Day  in 
the  Year.  Compiled  by  E.  M. 
BowDEN.  Third  Editi4m,  i6mo. 
as.  6d» 

F.  Ware.  EDUCATIONAL  RE- 
FORM. By  Fabian  Ware,  M.A. 
Croum  Svo,    as,  6d. 

BidnejPeA  PRACTICAL  LICENS- 
ING REFORM.  By  the  Hon  Sid- 
NEY  Peel,  late  FeUow  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  and  Secretary  to 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Licens- 
ing Laws.     Crown  Bvo.    is.  6d. 


Philosophy 


LrT.  HdUloliM.    THE  THEORY  OF 

KNOWLEDGE.    Br  L.  T.   HOB- 

HOUSB,  Fellow  of  dec,  Oxford. 

Demy  Bvo»    ais. 

'The    most    Important    contribution    to 

English  philosophy  since  the  publication 

of   Mr.    Bradley i    "Appearance   and 

Reality.**  '-Gtm^nv  Heruld. 

W.  H.  Faiiteother.  THE  PHILO- 
SOPHY OF  T.  H.  GREEN.  By 
W.  H.  Fairbrother,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    y.  6d. 


'In   every  way   an    admirable    book.'— 
Glm^pew  liemid, 

F.  W.  BoiMlL  THE  SCHOOL  OF 
PLATO.  By  F.  W.  Bussell,  D.D.. 
Fellow  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 
Demy  Bvo.    los.  6d. 

F.  8.  Granger.  THE  WORSHIP 
OF  THE  ROMANS.  By  F.  S. 
Granger,  M.A,  Litt.D.  Crown 
BiMJ,    6s. 
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Science 


B.  R.  OollMCk.  DISEASES  OF  THE 
HEART.  By  E.  H.  Colbeck, 
M.D.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 


I2J» 


W.  a  C.  Fakes.  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
HYGIENE  By  W.  C  C.  Pakes. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy 
Svo.    15J. 

'  A  thoroughgoing   working   text-book  of 
its  subject,  practical  and  well-stocked.' 


A  T.  Hare.  THE  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  LARGE  INDUCTION 
COILS.  By  A  T.  Hare.  M.A. 
With  numerous  Diagrams.  Duny 
8vo,    6r. 


J.  B.  Uazr.  THE  SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY  OF  SCENERY.  By  J.  E. 
Maxsl,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Su  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  Illustrated. 
Crown  8p0.    6j. 

'Avolnme,  modetate  in  sim  and  readable 
in  style,  which  will  be  acceptable  alike 
to  the  student  of  geology  and  geo- 
graphy, and  to  the  tourist.' — A  thetutum. 

J.  fiitnma  Boa.  AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY.  ByDr.  J.  RitzemaBos. 
Translated  by  J.  R.  Ainsworth 
Davis,  M.  A  With  an  Introduction 
bv  Eleanor  A  Ormerod,  F.E.S. 
with  155  Illustrations.     Crown  %vo. 

'The  illustrations  are  exceedingly  good, 
whilst  the  information  conreyed  is  in- 
valuable.'— Country  GentUman, 

Ed.  Ton  Freodenreieli.  DAIRY 
BACTERIOLOGY.  A  Short  Manual 
for  the  Use  of  Students.     By  Dr. 


Ed.  von  Freudbnsrich,  Trans- 
lated by  J.  R.  AzNSWORTH  Davis, 
M.A  Stcond  Edition,  Revised, 
Crown  8«o.    2J.  6^. 

Ohaameni  UttilMU.  OUTLINES  OF 
BIOLOGY.  By  P.  Chalmers 
Mitchell,  M.A  Illustrated,  Cr, 
%vo,    6f  • 

A  text-book  designed  to  cover  the  new 
Schedule  issued  by  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 


Oe<irge  Kaaaee.  A  MONOGRAPH 
OF  THE  MYXOGASTRES.  By 
George  M assee.  With  xa  Coloured 
Plates.     Royal%vo,  z8i.  n€t, 

*  A  work  much  in  advance  of  any  book  in 

the  language  treating  of  this  group  of 
organisms.  Indispensable  to  every 
stndeat  of  the  Myxogastres.'— Aa/vfv. 

C.  Stephenaon  and  F.  Buddarda. 
ORNAMENTAL  DESIGN  FOR 
WOVEN  FABRICS.  By  C. 
Stephenson,  of  the  Technical 
College,  Bradford,  and  F.  Suddards, 
of  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds. 
With  65  full-page  plates.  Demy  8t«. 
Second  Edition,    yj.  6d, 

*  The  book  is  very  ably  done,  displaying  an 

intimate  knowledge  of  principles,  good 
taste,  and  the  faculty  of  dear  exposi- 
tion.'— K^*»*w  Pott. 

C.  C.  Ohaimar  and  II.  E.  Roberta. 

LACE-MAKING  IN  THE   MID- 

LANDS,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

By  C.  C.  Channer   and   M.    K. 
'    Roberts.    With  x6  full-page  Illus« 

trations.     Crown  8tv.    2J.  6^. 

'  An  interesting  book,  illustrated  by  fascin* 
ating  photographs. ' — Speaker, 


Theology 


W.  R.  iDge.  CHRISTIAN  MYSTI- 
CISM. The  Bamptod  Lectures 
for  Z899.  By«W.  R.  Inge,  M.A., 
Fellow    and    Tutor    of    Hertford 


College,  Oxford.  Demy  8t«.    zaj.  6</. 

net. 
'  It  is  fully  worthy  of  the  best  traditions 
connected  with  the  Bampton  Lecture- 
ship.'— Record. 
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Lady  jrollaa  of  VorwleiL    REVELA- 

TIONS  OF  DIVINE  LOVE,     By 

the    Ladt    Julian    of    Norwich. 

Edited  by  Grace  Warkack.  Croum 

9vo.  dr. 
A  partially  modcniiMd  venloa,  from  die 
MS.  Id  thfl  Britiih  Maaeam  of  •  book 
which  Dr.  Dalgairos  terou  '  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  t>ooks  of  the  Middle 
Ages.'  Mr.  Inge  ia  his  Baaptoo  Lec> 
tures  on  Christian  Mysticism  calls  it 
*  The  beantiful  but  little  koown  Revfla^ 
Hans.' 

B.]lBeiiM»L  THE  WAY  OF  HOLI- 
NESS:  a  Devotional  Commentary 
on   the   xxoth  Psalm.     By  R.   M. 
Benson,    M.A.,    of    the    Cowley 
Mission,  Oxford.     Crown  8tv.    $s, 
'His  facility  is  delightful,  and  his  very 
sound  and  accurate   theological   sense 
saves  him  from  many  of  ue  obvious 
dangers  of  such  a  gift.     Give  him  a 
wora  or  a  number  and  at  once   there 
springs  fort .  a  fertile  stream  of  thought, 
never  commonplace,  usually  both  deep 
and  fresh.    For  devotional  purposes  we 
think  this  book  most  valuable.    Readers 
will  find  a  great  wealth  of  thought  if 
they  use  the  book  simply  as  a  help  to 
meditation. ' — Gnmrdian. 

JTacoD  Bohmen.   THE  SUPERSENS- 

UAL  LIFE.  By  JACOB  BehMEN. 
Edited  by  Bernard  Holland. 
Fcap  8«0.    3^.  6d, 

8.  B.  DrlTtr.  SERMONS  ON  SUB- 
JECTS CONNECTED  WITH 
THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  By  S. 
R.  Driver.  D.D.,  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Cr.  81/0. 
6s, 

*A  welcome   conpanion  to  the  author's 
famous  *'  Introdoctioo."  '—Guawdimm. 

T.  KOheynt.  FOUNDERSOFOLd' 
TESTAMENT  CRITICISM.      By 
T.   K.  Cheyne,   D.D.,  Oriel  Pro- 
fessor at  Oxford.    Large  Crown  8«o. 
7J.  6d, 

A  historical  sketch  of  O.  T.  Criticism. 

Walter  Look.     ST.    PAUL,    THE 
MASTER-BUILDER.  By  Walter 
Lock,    D.D.,    Warden    of    Keble 
College.     Crown  8«o.    y.  6d, 
'The  essence  of  the  Pauline  teaching  is 
condensed  into  little  more  than  a  hun- 
dred pages,  vet  no  point  of  importance 
is  overlooked.'— {^tMsn/iaiK. 


F.  B.  OraBgw.    THE  SOUL  OP  A 
CHRISTIAN.    By  F.  S.  Gramgkb, 
M.A.,  LitLD.     CrvwM  Bvo,   6s, 
A  book  dealing  with  the  evohitioii  of  the 
religious  life  and  ejcperieooes. 

*  A  remarkable  book.'— (;ik«/mv  HermUL 

*  Both  a  scholarly  and  thooghtfnl  book.'— 

Scetsnum* 

a  BaihdalL  DOCTRINE  AND 
DEVELOPMENT.  By  Hastings 
Rashdall,  M.A.,  FeUow  and  Tutor 
of  New  Collie,  Oxford.   Cr,Svo,  6s. 

H.aHenaon.  APOSTOLIC  CHRIS- 
TIANITY: As  lUustrated  by  the 
Epistles  of  St  Paul  to  the  CorinthiaDS. 
By  H.  H.  Hbnson,  M.A.,  FeUow  of 
All  Souls'.  Oxford,  Canon  of  West- 
minster.   Cr,  %vo,    6r. 

a  a  HensOB.  DISCIPLINE  AND 
LAW.  By  H.  Hbnsley  Hbnson, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  AB  Souls',  OxfonL 
Fcap,  Zvo,    25.  6d. 

a  a  HoBBOB.  LIGHT  AND 
LEAVEN  :  Hxstobical  and 
Social  Sermons.  By  H.  H.  Hbn- 
son, M.A.    Cramn  Biw.    6s, 

J.  HOog'htOB  Ksnxiedy.  ST.  PAUL'S 
SECOND  AND  THIRD 
EPISTLES  TO  THE  CORIN- 
THIANS. With  Introduction.  Dis- 
sertations, and  Notes,  by  James 
Houghton  Kennedy,  D.D., 
Assistant  Lecturer  in  Divinity  in  the 
University  of  Dublin.  Crownhvo,  6s, 

BamattBBdAdBB^.  A  BIBLICAL 
INTRODUCTION.  By  W.  H. 
Bennbtt,  M.  a.  ,  and  W.  r.  Adenby, 
M.A.     Crown  Btfo,    yj.  6d, 

*  It  makes  available  to  the  ordinary  reader 

the  best  scholarship  of  the  day  in  the 
field  of  Biblical  introduction.  We  know 
of  no  book  which  comes  into  competi- 
tion with  it,*'-'MmmeAottor  Gnmrtiimm, 

W,  a  BeflBOfet.      A   PRIMER   OF 
THE  BIBLE.    By  W.  H.  Bbnnktt. 
Second  Edition,    Cr.  Btfo,    as,  6d, 
'  The  work  of  an  hoocst,  fearloa,  and  sound 
critic,  and  an  excellent  guide  in  a  smaU 
compass  to  the  books  «  the  Bible.' — 
MamekesUrGMMrdioM, 
0.  F.  O.  KastanDBB.    TENNYSON 
AS   A    RELIGIOUS  TEACHER. 
By  C.  F.  G.  Masterman.     Crown 
Zvo,    6s. 

*  A  thoughtful  and  penetrating  apprcdatioa, 

full  of  interest  aad  snsgestion.  — WorUL, 
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Wmiam  BUXlflOiL  CLOVELLY 
SERMONS.  By  William  Harri- 
sbN,  M.A.,  late  Rector  of  Clovelly. 
With  a  Preface  by '  LucAS  Malbt.' 
Cr.  8tv.    3J.  dd, 

CteUia  IMUaion.  THE  MINISTRY 
OF  DEACONESSES.  By  Deacon- 
ness  Cbciua  Robinson.  With  an 
Introduction  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Winchester.    Cr.  8fw.    31.  td, 

'A  learned  and  interesting  book.'— .S'^#/f- 


Z.B.  Imrd.  RELIGION  IN  BOY- 
HOOD. Notes  on  the  Religious 
Training  of  Boys.  By  E.  B. 
Latard,  M.A.    z8m0.    zi. 

T.  Htrbort  Bindltj.  THE  OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS  OF 
THE  FAITH.  Edited  with  Intro- 
ductions and  Notes  by  T.  Herbert 
Bindley,  ED.,  Merton  College, 
Oxford.  Crown  Zvo.  6r. 
a  historic^  «coodiit  of  the  Creeds. 

R.  X.  BaiTon.  TEXTS  FOR  SER- 
MONS ON  VARIOUS  OCCA- 
SIONS AND  SUBJECTS.  Com- 
piled  and  Arranged  by  H.  M.  Bar- 
ron, B.A.  of  Wadham  College, 
Oxford,  with  a  Preface  by  Canon 
Scott  Holland.  Crown  ^vo,  y, 
6d, 

W.     Torke    Favaset     THE    DB 

CATECHIZAND/S      RUDIBUS 
OF   ST.    AUGUSTINE.      Edited, 

Oxford  Commentatfe0 

General  Editor,  Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Kcble  College,  Dean 
Ireland's  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 


with  Introduction,  Notes,  etc.,  by 
W.  YORKE  Fausset,  M.A.  Cr.  Zvo, 
ST.  6(^ 

J.H.BnnL  THE  SOUL'S  PILGRIM- 
AGE: Devotional  Readings  from 
the  published  and  unpublished 
writings  of  George  Body,  D.D. 
Selected  and  arranged  by  J.  H. 
Burn,  B.D.    PoH  8w.    sj.  td, 

P.  Wditon.  THE  HOLY  SACRI- 
FICE. By  F.  Weston.  M.A, 
Curate  of  St.  Matthew's,  Westmin- 
ster.   Pott  8tv.    ti,  net, 

1  XemplB.    THE  IMITATION  OF 

CHRIST.    By  Thomas  A  Kempis. 

With    an   Introduction   by    Dean 

Farrar.      Illustrated    by    C.    M. 

Gere.    Second  Edition.    Fcap,  8tv. 

y,  6d»    Padded  morocco,  u. 

'Amongst  all   the  innvmerable   English 

e^itsMs  of  the  "Imiutioa,"  there  can 

have  been  few  which  were  prettier  than 

this  one.  printed  in  stronf  and  hendsome 

type,  witn  all  the  glory  df  red  initials.'— 

CUigom  Heraid, 

J.  Kebto.  THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 
By  John  Keble.  With  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  W.  Lock, 
D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College. 
Illustrated  by  R.  Anning  Bell. 
Second  Edition,  Pcap,  Stv.  3;.  td. 
Padded  morocco,  5s. 
'  The  present  edition  is  umouted  with  all 

the  care  and  insight  to  be  expected  from 

Mr.  Lock.'-    ' 


THE  BOOK  OF  JOa  Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  E.  C.  S. 
Gibson,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds.  Demy 
81W.    6f. 

'  The  pablishers  are  to  be  oongratulated  on 

the  start  the  series  has  made.' — Timet, 
'  Dr.  Gibson's  work  is  worthy  of  a  high 


degree  of  appreciation.  To  the  busy 
worker  and  the  intelligent  student  the 
cominentary  will  be  a  real  boon  ;  and  it 
will,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  be  much  in 
demand.  The  Introduction  is  almost  a 
model  of  concise,  straightforward,  pre- 
fatory remarks  on  the  suoiect  treaten.'— 
j4tA^tun$m, 


DanM)OOfi0  ot  ZbcolOffS 

General  Editor,  A.  Robertson,  D.D.,  Principal  of  King's  College,  London. 


THE  XXXIX.  ARTICLES  OF  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ENGX-AND.  Edited 
with  an  Introduction  by  E.  C.  S. 
Gibson,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  JLeeds,  late 


Principal  of  Wells  Theological  Col- 
lege.     Second  and  Cheaper  Edition 
in  One  Volume.    Demy  Zvo,    xar .  td, 
'  We  welcome  with  the  utmost  satisfaction 
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a  new,  cheaper,  aad  inore  comreiiieBt 
edition  of  Dr.  Gibeoo's  book.  It  was 
greatly  wanted.  Dr.  Gibson  has  given 
UKolocfeal  students  just  what  they  want, 
and  we  ahoald  like  to  think  that  it  was 
in   the  hands  of  every  candidate  for 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
HISTORY  OF  RELIGION.  By 
F.  B.  JRVONS,  M.A..  Litt.D.,  Prin- 
cipal of  Bishop  Hatfield's  Hall. 
Demy  Bvo,    lOf .  6dL 


'  The  merit  of  this  book  lies  in  the  pen< 
tion,  the  singular  acuteaees  and  force  of 
the  author's  judjpneot.  He  is  at  once 
critical  and  lununous,  at  once  just  and 
suggestive.  A  com^ehensive  and 
thorough  book.'— 5trMtt«irft«M  p0$t, 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  INCAR- 
NATION. BtR.L.Ottley.M.A., 
late  fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxon. ,  and  Principal  of  Pusey  House. 
/n  Two  Veluwtis,    Demy  8tv.    25;. 

TTbe  Cbtttcbman'0  Xibtacc 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.,  Examining  Chaplain  to  the 

Bishop  of  Aberdeen. 


'  A  dear  and  remaikafaly  full  I 

main  currents  of  nccnlatiao.  SchnlarJy 
precision  •  •  >  gennme  meraaoe  «  •  • 
utense  interest  in  his  suoject— ate  Mr. 
Ottley'si 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
HISTORY  OF  THE  CREEDS.  By 
A.  £.  Burn,  B.D.,  Examining  Chap- 
lain to  the  Bishop  of  LiclifieldL  Ztory 
8cv.  xor.  6if. 
'  This  book  may  be  expected  to  hold  its 
place  as  aa  authority  on  its  anlgect.*'— 
SpeeUit^. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION 
IN  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA 
By  Alfrrd  Caldecott,  D.D., 
Demy  8vo.    xor.  6<f. 

'  Singularly  welMnformed,  conqirehensive, 

and  fair.'— G/«ffvw  HermitL 
*A  Incld  and  informative  account,  which 

certainly  deserves  a    place   in 

philosophical  library.'- 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  ENGLISH 
CHRISTIANITY.  By  W.  E.  Coi^ 
UNS,   M.A.     With  Map.  Cr,  Svo. 

'  An  excellent  example  of  thorot^h  and  fresh 
historical  work.*— ^aMMvAa*. 

SOME  NEW  TESTAMENT   PRO- 

BLEMS.     By  Abthur    Weight, 

M.A.,  Fellow  of  Queen's   College. 

Cambridge.     Croum  8t/».    6s, 

'  Real  students  will  revel  in  these  reverent. 

acute,  and  prejrnant  essays  in  Biblical 

scholarship.  —^rv«/  Tkaugkie, 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN 
HERE  AND  HEREAFTER.  By 
Canon  Winterbotham,  M.A., 
B.Sc.  LL.B.     Cr.  Bvo,     y.  6d. 

TTbe  Cbutcbman'0  Jiible 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  RD. 

Messrs.  Methubn  are  issuing  a  series  of  expositions  upon  most  of  the  books 
of  the  Bible.  The  volumes  will  be  practical  and  devotional,  and  the  text  of  the 
authorised  version  is  explained  in  sections,  which  will  correspond  as  &r  as 
possible  with  the  Church  Lectionary. 


*A  most  able  book  at  once  exceedingly 
thoughtful  and  ricUy  suggestive.*— <rAu- 
g^ow  Herald. 

THE  WORKMANSHIP  OF  THE 
PRAYER  BOOK:  Its  Literary  and 
Liturgical  Aspects.  ByJ.  Dowden, 
D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Edinburgh. 
Crvwn  Bvo,    y,  6a, 

*  Scholarly  and  interesting.* — Mmtuketitr 
GuaraioH, 

EVOLUTION.  By  F.  B.  Jevons.  M.  A. , 
LittD.,  Principal  of  Hatfield  Hall. 
Durham.     Crown  Zvo.    y.  6d, 

'  A  well« written  book,  full  of  sound  »k«*'W«^g 
happily  expressea.' — MmmcketterGt 
dian. 


THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  PAUL  TO 
THE  GALATIANS.  ExpUined  by 
A.  W.  Robinson,  Vicar  of  All 
Hallows, Barking.  Feap,Bvo,  is.6d, 
net. 

'  The  most  attractive!  sensible,  and  instruc* 


tive  manual  for  people  at  large,  which 
we  have  ever  seen.'— Ohrrdb  Gmsette, 

ECCLESIASTES.     Exphuncd  by  A. 
W.    Strbanb,    D.D.      /"at/.   Bvo, 
II.  6d.  net, 
'Scholarly    suggestive,  and  partienlarly 

interesting.  *— ^MbbvuM. 
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THE  EPISTLE  OF  PAUL  THE 
APOSTLE  TO  THE  PHILIP- 
PIANS.  Explained  by  C.  R.  D. 
Biggs,  B.D.  Fcap,  Svo.  is.  6d. 
net, 

'  Mr.  Biggs*  work  is  very  thoroagh,  and  he 


has  managed  to  compress  a  good  deal  of 
information  into  a  limited  space.' 


THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  JAMES. 
Edited  by  H.  W.  Fulford,  M.A 
Fcap.  8fw.    li.  6<if.  mt. 


TTbe  Xibran?  ot  Devotion 

Pott  $vpf  clotAf  2s.;  liotAer,  as.  6d,  net, 

*  This  series  b  excellent.'— Tmb  Bishop  op  London. 

'  Veiy  delightfal.'— Thx  Bishop  op  Bath  and  Wells. 

'  Well  worth  the  attention  of  the  Clergy-'— Thx  Bishop  op  Lichpibld. 

'  The  new  "  Lihrary  of  Devotion  "  is  excellent.'— Trb  Bishop  op  Pbterboxouck. 

« Charming.'— J?M»n^  <  Delightfhl.'— CAwfvA  BtUs, 


THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  ST.  AU- 
GUSTINE.        Newly    Translated, 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
C.  Bigg,  D.D.  ,  late  Student  of  Christ 
Church.     Third  EditUn, 
'The  translation  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
English,  and^  the  introduction  is  a  mas- 
terly exprnitioa.    We  an^nr  well  of  a 
series  which  begins  so  satisfactorily.'— 
Timut, 

THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.  By  JOHN 
Keble.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Walter  Lock,  D.D., 
Warden  of  Kebte  College,  Ireland 
Professor  at  Oxford. 

THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.  A 
Revised  Translation,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion, by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.,  late  Student 
of  Chnst  Church.    Second  Edition, 

A  practically  new  translation  of  this  book, 
which  the  reader  has,  almost  for  the  first 
time,  exactly  in  the  shape  in  which, it 
left  die  hands  of  the  author. 

A  BOOK  OF  DEVOTIONS.     By  J. 
W.  Stanbridgb,  B.D.,    Rector  of 
Bainton,  Canon  of  York,  and  some- 
time Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford. 
'  It  is  probably  the  best  book  of  its  kind.    It 
deserves  high  commendation.'— CAtrrrA 
Gatettt. 

LYRA  INNOCENTIUM.    By  John 

Keble.     Edited,  with  Introduction 

and  Notes,  by  Walter  Lock.  D.D., 

Warden  of  Keble  College,  Oxford. 

'  This  sweet  and  fragrant  book  has  never 


been    published    more   attractively.' — 
Acmdemy, 

A  SERIOUS  CALL  TO  A  DEVOUT 
AND  HOLY  LIFE.  By  William 
Law.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.,  late  Student  of 
Cfhrist  Church. 
This  is  a  reprint,  word  for  word  and  line  for 
line,  of  the  Bditw  Priucept, 

THE  TEMPLE.    By  George  Her- 
bert.   Edited,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson. 
D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds. 
This  edition    contains  Walton's   Life  of 
Herbert,  and  the  text  is  that  of  the  first 
edition. 

A  GUIDE  TO  ETERNITY.  By 
Cardinal  Bona.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  J.  W. 
Stanbridgb,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 

THE  PSALMS  OF  DAVID.   With  an 

Introduction  and  Notes  by  B.  W. 

Randolph,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the 

Theological  College,  Ely. 

A  devodonal  and  practical  edition  of  the 

Prayer  Book  version  of  the  Psalms. 

LYRA  APOSTOLICA.  With  an  In- 
troduction by  Canon  Scott  Hol- 
land, and  Notes  by  H.  C.  Beech- 
ing,  M.A. 

THE  INNER  WAY.  Being  Thirty- 
six  Sermons  for  Festivals  oy  John 
Tauler.  Edited,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion, by  A.  W.  HtTTTON,  M.A. 
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Xeadec0  ot  VeUoion 

Edited  by  H.  C  BEECHING,  M.  A.  With  Portraits,  Crown  8tw.   y.  6tL 
A  leries  of  short  biographies  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  rvligioos 
life  and  thought  of  all  ages  and  countries. 

The  following  are  ready — 


CARDINAL  NEWMAN.    By  R.  H. 

HUTTON. 

JOHN  WESLEY.     By  J.  H.  Over- 
ton, M.A. 

BISHOP  WILBERFORCE.     By  G. 
W.  Daniell,  M.A. 

CARDINAL  MANNING.    ByA.W. 
HUTTON,  M.A. 

CHARLES  SIMEON.     By  H.  C.  G. 

MouLE.  D.D. 
JOHNKEBLE.    By  Waltek  Lock, 

D.D. 
THOMAS   CHALMERS.     By   Mrs. 

Oliphant. 
LANCELOT  ANDREWES.     By  R. 

L.  Ottley,  M.A. 


AUGUSTINE  OF  CANTERBURY. 

By  E.  L.  CuTTS,  D.D. 
WILLIAM     LAUD.      By    W.     H. 

HUTTON.  M.A. 

JOHN  KNOX.    ByF.  MacCunn. 
JOHN  HOWE.    By  R.  F.  Hoktok. 

D.D. 
BISHOP  KEN.    By  F.  A.  Clarke, 

M.A. 
GEORGE    FOX.    THE   QUAKER. 

By  T.  HODGKIN,  D.C.L. 
JOHN     DONNE.       By    Augustus 

JESSOPP,  D.D. 
THOMAS   CRANMER.      By.  A.   J. 

Mason. 
BISHOP  LATIMER.    ByR.M.CAK. 

LTLE  and  A.  J.  Carlyle,  M.A. 


Other  Yolnmas  will  be  announced  in  due  ooune. 

Fiction 

XCarie  Oorelli'B  Novels 


A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO  WORLDS. 

Ttoenty'Second  Edition, 
VENDETTA     SixUmik  Sditiom. 
THELMA.     Twenty-Fifth  Edition, 

ARDATH:     the    STORY    OF    A 
DEAD  SELF.     Thirteenth  EdiHon. 

THE   SOUL  OF  LILITH.      Tenth 

Edition. 
WORMWOOD.    Eleventh  EdUion. 
BARABBAS :   A  DREAM  OF  THE 
WORLD'S   TRAGEDY.       Thirty- 
sixth  Edition, 
'The  tender  reverence  of  the  treatment 
and  the  imaginative  beanty  of  the  writ< 
ing  have  reconciled  ns  to  the  daring  of 
the  conception,  and  the  conviction  it 
forced  on  us  that  even  to  exalted  a  snl^ 
ject  cannot  be  made  too  familiar  to  us, 
provided  it  be  presented  in  the  trne  spirit 
of  Christian  faith.    The  amplificauons 
of  the  Scriptnre  narrative  arc  often  con> 
ceived  with  high  poetic  insight,  and  this 
'* Dream  of  the  Worid's  Tragedy"  is 
a  lofty  and  not  inadequate  paim|»irase 
of  the  supreme  climax  of  the  inspired 
narrative.'— Z>a«^Aii  Review, 
THE     SORROWS     OF     SATAN. 
Forty-Fourth  Edition, 
'A  very  powerful  piece  of  work.  .  .  .  The 


vo,    Of.  eaeM. 


conception  is  magnificent,  and  is  likely 
to  win  an  abiding  place  within  the 
memory  of  roan.  .  .  .  The  aathor  has 
immense  command  of  language,  and  a 
limitless  attdadty.  .  .  .  This  intercstiiig 
and  remarkable  romance  will  live  loos 
after  much  of  the  ephemeral  literature 
of  the  day  is  foi^tten.  ...  A  literary 

fmenomenoQ  ...  novel,  and  even  sa1>* 
ime.'— W.  T.  Stkad  in  the  Xeviem 
of  Renitw*. 
THE  MASTER   CHRISTIAN. 

[z6oM  Thousand, 
*It  cannot  be  denied  that  "The  Master 
Christian  **  is  a  powerful  book  ;  that  it  is 
one  likely  to  raise  uncomfortable  qoes> 
tioos  in  an  but  the  most  self-satisfied 
readers,  and  that  it  strikes  at  the  root 
of  the  failure  of  the  Churches— the  decay 
of  faith— in  a  manner  wlndb  dbows  the 
inevitable  disaster  heaping  up .  .  .  The 
good  Cardinal  Bonpr6  ts  a  beautiful 
figure,  fit  to  stand  beside  the  sood 
Bishopin  "Les  Mis^rablcs"  .  .  .  The 
chapter  in  which  the  Cardinal  appears 
with  ^Manuel  before  Leo  xiii.  is  char- 
acterised by  extraordinary  realism  aoui 
dramatic  intensity ...  It  is  a  book  with 
a  serious  purpose  expressed  with  abso* 
lute  unconventionality  and  passion  .  .  . 
And  this  is  to  say  it  is  a  book  worth 
reading.  *'—ExiumMer, 
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Antlioxiy  Hope's  NotoIb 

Crpwn  8fv.    6x.  each. 


THE  GOD  IN  THE  CAR,      Ninth 
Edition, 

*  A  Tery  remarkable   book,  deserving   of 

o-itical  analjrsU  impossible  witbin  oar 
limit ;  brilliant,  but  not  snperfidal ; 
well  considered,  but  not  ebtborated  ; 
constructed  witb  the  proverbial  art  that 
conceals,  but  yet  aUows  itself  to  be 
enjoyed  by  readers  to  whom  fine  literary 
method  is  a  keen  pleasure.'—  Thi  World, 

A  CHANGE  OF  AIR.  Sixth  Edition, 
'A  graceful,  vivactons  comedy,  true  to 
human  nature.  The  characters  are 
traced  with  a  masterly  hand.'— -7*im/f. 

A  MAN  OF  MARK.   Fifth  Edition. 

*Of  all  Mr.  Hope's  books,  "A  Man  of 

Mark "  is  the  one  which  best  compares 

with    "The    Prisoner   of   Zenda."'— 

National  Obitrvtr. 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT 
ANTONIO.     Fourth  EdiHon, 

*  It  is  a  perfectly  enchanting  story  of  love 

and  chivalry,  and  pure  romance.  The 
Count  is  the  most  constant,  desperate, 
and  modest  and  tender  of  lovers,  a  peer- 
less gentleman,  aa  intrepid  fighter,  a 


fisithful  friend,  and  a  magnanimous  foe.  * 

PHROSO.     Illustrated     by    H.    R. 
Millar.    Fifth  Edition, 
*  The  tale  is  thoroughly  fresh,  quick  with 
vitality,  stirring  the  blood.'— ^/.  Janus" t 
GoMettg. 

SIMON  DALE.      Illustrated.    Pifih 
Edition, 
'There  is  searching  analysis  of  human 
nature,  with  a  most  ingeniously  con- 
structed plot.    Mr.  Hope  has  drawn  the 
contnuts  of  his  women  with  marvellous 
subtlety  and  delicacy.' — Timet, 
THE    KINGS    MIRROR.       Third 
Edition, 
'  In  elegance,  delicacy,  and  tact  it  ranks 
with  the  best  of  his  novels,  while  in  the 
wide  range  of  its  portraiture  and  the 
subtilty  of  its  analysis  it  surpasses  all  his 
earlier  ventures.  ^—Spectator, 
QUISANTE.     Third  EdiHon. 
'  The  book  is  notable  for  a  very  high  liter- 
ary quality,  and  aa  impress  of  power 
and  mastery  on   every  page. '—Z^oi^r 
Chronielt, 


Gilbert  Parker's  NovelB 

Crown  Svo,    6s,  each. 


PIERRE  AND  HIS  PEOPLE. 
Fifth  Edition, 
'  Stories  happily  conceived  and  finely  ex- 
ecuted.   1  here  is  strength  and  genius  in 
Mr.  Parker's  style.'— Z7«fi^  Tglfgra/k. 

MRS.  FALCHION.    Fourth  Edition. 
'  A  splendid  study  of  character.'— 

AtAemeum, 

THE      TRANSLATION      OF      A 
SAVAGE. 
'The  plot  is  original  and  one  difficult  to 
work  out ;  but  Mr.  Parker  has  done  it 
with   great  skill  and  delicacy.' 

— Daity  Ckronicli, 

THE   TRAIL  OF   THE   SWORD. 

Illustrated.  Seventh  Edition, 
'  A  rousing  and  dramatic  tale.  A  book  like 
this,  in  which  swords  flash,  threat  sur- 
prises are  undertaken,  and  dann^  deeds 
done^  in  which  men  and  women  live  and 
love  in  the  old  passionate  way,  is  a  joy 
inexpressible.'- Z?aii>  CAsvmcli. 

WHEN    VALMOND     CAME     TO 

PONTIAC:   The  Story  of  a  Lost 

Napoleon.    Fifth  Edition. 

'Here  we  find  romance — real,  breathing, 

living  romance*    The  chaiicter  of  VaU- 


mond  is  drawn  nnerrin^y. '—/*«//  Mall 
GoMette, 
AN     ADVENTURER     OF     THE 
NORTH :  The  Last  Adventures  of 
•  Pretty  Pierre. '    Second  Edition. 
'  The  present  book  is  full  of  fine  and  mov- 
ing stories  of  the  great  North,  and  it 
will  add  to  Mr.  Parker's  already  high 
reputation. '^^^kijipvw  Herald, 
THE  SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY. 
Illustrated.    Eleventh  Edition, 
Mr.  Parker  has  produced  a  reaJly  fine 
historical  xiov^V—Aihenmum, 
'  A  great  book.'— ^Zcol  and  WhxU. 
THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STRONG : 
a    Romance    of   Two    Kingdoms. 
Illustrated.    Fourth  Edition, 
'  Nothing  more  vigorous  or  more  human  has 
come  from  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker  than  this 
novel.    It  has  all  the  graphic  power  of 
his  last  book,  with  truer  feeling  for  the 
romance,  both  of  human  life  and  wild 
nature. ' — Literature, 
THE  POMP  OF  THE  LAVILET- 
TES.    Second  Edition,    y,  6d. 
'Unforced  pathos,   and   a   deeper  know- 
ledge  of  human  nature  than  Mr.  Parker 
has  ever  displayed  befinre. '—/*«//  Mall 
Gaeette^ 
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8.  Baling  Ooold's  Novels 

Ctcwh  ovo*    ox.  tuch. 


ARMINELL.    Fifth  EdUum. 
URITH.    Fifth  EdUioH. 
IN    THE    ROAR   OF   THE   SEA. 
Seventh  Edition, 

MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGEN- 
VEN.    Fourth  Edition, 

CHEAP  JACK  ZITA.  Fourth  Edition, 

THE   QUEEN    OF    LOVE.     Fi^ 
Edition, 

MARGERY  OF  QUETHER.    Third 
Edition, 

JACQUETTA.     Third  Editicn, 

KITTY  ALONE    Fifth  EdiHon, 

NO]£mI.   lUustrated  Fourth  Edition, 


mastrated. 


THE  BROOM-SQUIRE 
Fourth  Edition, 

THE  PENNYCOMEQUICKS 
Third  Edition, 

DARTMOOR  IDYLLS. 

GUAVAS    THE    TINNER.      lUns- 
trated.     Second  Edition, 

BLADYS.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition^ 
DOMITIA.    Illustrated.    Second  Edi- 
tion, 
PABO  THE  PRIEST. 

WINEFRED.      Illustrated.      Second 
EdiHon, 

THE  FROBISHER& 


Oonan  Doyla.     ROUND  THE  RED 

LAMP.     By   A.    Conan    Dotlb. 

Seventh  Edition,     Crown  Svo,    6s. 

'  TIm  book  is  tu  and  away  the  best  view 

that  has  been  Toochsafed  ns  behind  the 

scenes  of  the  consulting-room.' — IltuS' 

trutul  Lomdom  News, 

Stanley  WeymAn.  UNDER  THE 
RED  ROBE.  By  Stanley  Wey- 
MAN,  Author  of  'A  Gentleman  of 
France.'  With  Illustrations  by  R.  C. 
WOODVILLE.  Sixteenth  Edition, 
Crown  8vo,    6s, 

*  Every  one  who  reads  books  at  all  must 

read  this  thrilling  romance,  from  the 
first  page  of  which  to  tiie  last  the  breath- 
less reaider  is  haled  along.  An  inspira- 
tion of  manliness  and  coang^'-^Daify 
Chronicle 

Lnoas  Halet.  THE  WAGES  OF 
SIN.  By  Lucas  Malet.  Thir- 
teenth Edition,    Crown  8v0.    dr. 

Lnoas  Halet  THE  CARISSIMA. 
By  Lucas  Malet,  Author  of  '  The 
Wages  of  Sin/  etc.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  Bvo.    6s, 

Lncaa  Halet  THE  GATELESS 
BARRIER.  By  Lucas  Malet, 
Author  of  'The  Wages  of  Sin.' 
Third  Edition,     Crown  Bvo.    6s, 

*  The  stor^  is  told  with  a  sense  of  style  and  a 

dramatic  vigour  that  makes  it  a  pleasure 
to  read.    The  workmanship  arouses  en- 
thusiasm. ' — Timts, 
W.   W.   Jacotw.      A   MASTER    OF 
CRAFT.       By    W.     W,    JACOBS. 


Author  of  'Many  Cargoes.'    Xllus- 
trated.      Fourth  Edition.      Crown 
%vo,    y,  6d, 
*  Can  be  unreserredly  recommended  to  all 
who  have  not  lost  theb  appetite  for 
wholesome  laughter. ' — Speefaior. 
'The  best  humorous  book  published  for 
many  a  dxy.'—S/ach  and  lyhiie. 
W.  W.  Jaooba.     MANY   CARGOES. 
By  W.  W.  Jacobs.      Troenty-Jifth 
Edition,     Crown  8t«.     3;.  6d, 

W.W.JacolW.  SEA  URCHINS.  By 
W.  W.  Jacobs.    Crown  Bvo,    y.  6d. 

EdnaLyalL  DERRICK  VAUGHAN. 
NOVELIST.  4and  thousand.  By 
Edna  Ltall.     Crown  8vo.    y,  6d. 

Oeorge  GiBslilg.    THE  TOWN  TRA- 
VELLER.    By  George  Gissing, 
Author  of  '  Demos/  *  In  the  Year  of 
Jubilee,'  etc.    Second  Edition,     Cr. 
Bvo.    6s, 
'  It  is  a  bright  and  witty  book  above  all 
things.    Polly  Sparkes  is  a  splendid  bit 
of  work.*— Pa/t  Mall  GoMctU. 
'  The  spirit  of  Dickens  is  in  it.' — Bookman. 

Qeorge  Giuliiff.  THE  CROWN  OF 
LIFE.  By  George  Gissing,  Author 
of  •  Demos,'  '  The  Town  Traveller,' 
etc.     Crown  Bvo.    6s, 

Htnnr  James.    THE  SOFT  SIDE 

By  Henry  James,  Author  of  '  What 

Maisie    Knew.'      Second    Edition, 

Crown  Bvo,    6s, 

<  The  amaang  cleverness  marks  the  great 

worker. ' — Speaker. 
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E.  James.  THE  SACRED  FOUNT. 
By  Henst  James,  Author  of  *  What 
Maisie  Knew.'    Crown.  Zvo.     6;. 

*  "The  Sacred  Fount " is  only  for  the  few, 

hut  they  will  .prize  it  highly,  for  it  is 

worthy  of  iu  illustrious  author.'— /'a// 

Mall  GoMetie, 

8.  R.  Crockett.     LOCHINVAR.     By 

S.  R.  Crockett,  Author  of  'The 

Raiders/  etc.     Illustrated.     Second 

Edition,     Crmvn  Bvo,    6s. 

*  Full  of  gallantry  and  pathos,  of  the  clash 

of  arms,  and   brightened  by  episodes 
of    humour    and  love.'— ffVf/imW/rr 
GaxetU, 
8.  R.  Crockett     THE  STANDARD 
BEARER.     By  S.  R.  Crockett. 
Croton  Bvo,    6s, 
<  A  delightful  tale.'^S/eaJker, 
'  Mr.  Crockett  at  his  htalL' ^Literature. 

Artliiir  llorrison.  TALES  OF 
MEAN  streets.  By  Arthur 
Morrison.  Fifth  Edition,  Cr, 
Bvo,    6s, 

Told  with  consummate  art  and  extra' 
ordinary  detail.  In  the  true  humanity 
of  the  book  lies  its  justification,  the 
permanence  of  itt  interest,  and  its  in- 
dubiuble  triumph.'— ^/;b#iur»iM. 
'A  great  book.  The  author's  method  is 
amaringly  effective,  and  produces  a 
thrilling  sense  of  reality.  The  writer 
lays  upon  us  a  master  hand.  The  book 
is  simply  appalling  and  irresistible  in 
its  interesL  It  is  humorous  also ;  with* 
out  humour  it  would  not  make  Uie  mark 
it  is  certain  to  vMkit,* —Wcrld, 

Artbnr  KorrlBon.     A  CHILD  OF 
THE  JAGO.    By  Arthur  Morri- 
son.    Third  Edition.     Cr,  Bvo,    6s. 
'  The  book  is  a  masterpiece.'— Pa//  Mall 
Gatetie. 

*  Told  with  great  vigour  and  powerful  sim- 

plicity.'— A  ik^fugum. 

Arthur  llorrison.  TO  LONDON 
TOWN.  By  Arthur  Morrison, 
Author  of  'Tales  of  Mean  Streets,' 
etc.   Second  Edition.  Crown  Bvo.  6s, 

*  We  have  idyllic  pictures,  woodland  scenes 

full  of  tenderness  and  grace.  .  .  .  This 
is  the  new  Mr.  Arthur  M(»rison  gracious 
and  tender,  sympathetic  and  human.' — 
Daily  Telegraph, 

Arthur    KoztIsoil        CUNNING 
MURRELL.     By  Arthur  Mor- 
rison, Author  of  'A  Child  of  the 
Jago,'  etc.     Crown  Bvo,    6s, 
'The  plot  hangs  admirably.    The  dialogue 

is  iwrfect.'— /7a>Vjr  Mail. 
'Admirable.    .  .  .    Delightful   humorous 


relief  ...   a  most  artistic  and  satis* 
factory  achierement.'— kS'/^cte/^r. 

KaxPemberton.  THE  FOOTSTEPS 
OF  A  THRONE.     By  Max  Pem- 
BERTON.     Illustrated.     Second  Edi- 
tion.    Crown  Bvo.    6s, 
'  A  story  of  pure  adventure,  with  a  sensa- 
tion  on  every  ^tigc'—Daify  Mail. 

M.  SutherlaiuL     ONE  HOUR  AND 

THE  NEXT.     By  The  Duchess 

OF  Sutherland.     Third  Edition, 

Crown  Bvo.    6s, 

'Passionate,  vivid,  diBxaztic'-^Literatufe, 

Mxv.    Clifford.       A      FLASH      OF 
SUMMER    By  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clif- 
ford, Author  of  'Aunt  Anne,*  etc. 
Second  Edition,     Crown  Bvo.    6s. 
'  The  st<»y  is  a  very  beautiful  one,  exquis* 
itely  uAd.'—S/eaher, 

Emily  Lawless.  HURRISH.  By  the 
Honble.  Emily  Lawless,  Author  of 
•MaelchOp'etc.  Fifth  Edition,  Cr. 
Bvo,    6s, 

Smlly  Lawless.    M AELCHO :  a  Six- 
teenth  Century  Romance.     By  the 
Honble.  Emily  Lawless.    Second 
Edition,    Crottm  Bvo.    6s. 
'  A  really  great  hook.*— S^tmtor, 

Emily  Lawless.  TRAITS  AND 
CONFIDENCES.  By  the  Honble. 
Emily  Lawless.    Crown  Bvo,    6s, 

Eden  Pblllpotts.  LYING  PRO- 
PHETS. By  Eden  Phillpotts. 
Crozon  Bvo,    6s, 

Eden  PhUlpottB.  CHILDREN  OF 
THE  MIST.  By  Eden  Phillpotts. 
Crown  Bvo,    6s. 

Eden  Phillpotts.      THE    HUMAN 
BOY.  By  Eden  Phillpotts,  Author 
of  'Children  of  the  Mist.'    With  a 
Frontispiece.  Fourth  Edition,  Crown 
Bvo.    6s, 
'  Mr.  Phillpotts  knows  exactly  what  school- 
boys do,  and  can  lay  bare  their  inmost 
thoughts ;  likewise  he  shows  an  all-per- 
vading sense  of  humour.' — Academy. 

Eden  Phillpotts.  SONS  OF  THE 
MORNING.  By  Eden  Phill- 
potts, Author  of  'The  Children  of 
the  Mist.'  Second  Edition.  Crown 
Bvo,  6s. 
'A  book  of  strange  power  and  fascination.' 

— Morning  Post. 
'  Inimitable  bxaoam,'— Daily  Gra/hie, 
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jr«lM  Btttow.   A  CREEL  OF  IRISH 
STORIES.      By    Janr    Barlow, 
Author  of   'Irish    Idylls.'     Second 
Edition,     Croum,  8fv.    65. 
'  Vivid  and  singnlariy  ttal^Scottmuuu 

Jane  BaHow.  FROM  THE  EAST 
UNTO  THE  WEST.  By  Jank 
Barlow.    Crown  8vo,    ts, 

J.    a    Flndlater.     THE    GREEN 
GRAVES  OF  BALGOWRIE.      By 
Jane     H.     Finolater.      Fourth 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.    6j. 
'A  powerful  and  vivid  stay.' — Standard, 

*  A  beaotiful  stor7,  sad  and  strange  as  truth 

itself.  •—  yamit^  Fair. 
*A  singularly  original,  devtr,  and  beantiful 
story. ' — Guardiaa. 

*  Reveals  to  us  a  new  writer  of  ondonbted 

faculty^  and  reserve  force.' — S^tatcr. 
'  An  exquisite  idyll,  delicate,  affecting,  and 
beautifoL'— ^i^>(  and  WhiU, 

jr.  H.  FlndlAter.  A  DAUGHTER 
OF  STRIFE.  By  Jane  H.  Find- 
later.     Crown  8tw.    6f . 

J.    E.    FlBdlater.      RACHEL.     By 
Jane     H.     Findlater.       Second 
Edition,     Crown  %vo,    61. 
'  A  not  unworthy  successor  to  "  The  Green 
Graves  of  Balgowrie."  *— Critic, 

J.  H.  and  ICaxy  Findlater.  TALES 
THAT  ARE  TOLD.  By  Jane  H. 
Findlater,  and  Mary  Findlater. 
Crown  Bvo,    6s, 

*  Delightful  and  graceful  stories  for  which 

we    have    the    warmest    welcome.' — 
Literature, 

Kaxy  Findlater.  A  NARROW  WAY. 
By  Mary  Findlater,  Author  of 
'Over  the  Hills.*  TAird  Edition. 
Crown  Bvo,    6s, 

*  A  wholesome,  thoughtful,  and  interesting 

novel.' — Morning  Post. 
'  Singularly  pleasant,  full  of  quiet  humour 
and    tender    sympathy.' — Manchester 
Guardian, 

Kaxy  Findlater.  OVER  THE 
HILLS.  By  MARY  Findlater. 
Second  Edition,     Cr,  Bvo.    6s. 

*  A  strong  and  wise  book  of  deep  insight  and 

unflinching  truth.' — Birmingham  Post, 

Kaxy  Findlater.  BETTY  MUS- 
GRAVE.  By  Mary  Findlater. 
Second  Edition,     Crown  Zvo,    6s, 

*  Handled  with  dignity  and  delicacy.  .  .  . 

A  most  touching  story.'— »S|^/«^, 


Alfred  OniTant.  OWD  BOB,  THE 
GREY  DOG  OF  KENMUIR.  ^ 
Alfred  Ollivant.  Fourth  Bditime, 
Cr,  Bvo.    6s. 

*  Weird,    thrilling,    strikinciy   cnphic.'^ 

Pufuh, 
'We  admire  diu  book.  .  .  .  It  is  one  to  read 

with  admiration  and  to  pnuse  with  «b« 

thusiasm.'— <9«A(MMJt. 
'  It  is  a  fine,  open-air,  blood-sdxring  bode. 

to  be  enjoyed  b^  every  man  and  wcwaan 

to  whom  a  dog  is  dear.' — Litermtmre, 

&  K.  Cxtdnr.     PEGGY   OF   THE 
BARTONS.      By  B.   M.  Crokes. 
Author     of     'Diana     Barrington.' 
Fifth  Edition.    Crown  Bvo.     6f. 
'  Mrs.  Crolcer  excels  in  the  admirably  simple, 
easy,  and  direct  flow  of  her  narrative,  tbe 
briskness  of  ber  dialogue,  and  the  geni- 
ality of  her  portraiture.  '—-Spectntor. 

B.  X.  Orokar.    A  STATE  SECRET. 

By  B.  M.  Croker,  Author  of '  P^gy 

of  the  Bartons, '  etc.   Second  Edition, 

Croum  Bvo.    y,  6d, 

'Full  of  hnmonr,  and  always  fresh    and 

pleasing. ' — Daily  Express, 

*  Ingenious,  humorous,  ptetty,  pathetic' — 

World, 

H.   0.  Wellfl.    THE  STOLEN   BA. 

CILLUS,  and  other   Stories.      By 

H.  G.   Wells.      Second  EdiHom. 

Crown  Bvo,    6s, 

'  The  impressions  of  a  very  striking  imaginsp 

tAoa,* -Saturday  Review, 

H.    O.    WellB.     THE    PLATTNER 

STORY  AND  Others.    By  H,  G. 

Wells.    Second  Edition.     Cr,  %vo, 

6s, 

'  Weird  and  mysterioos,  they  seem  to  hold 

the  reader  as  by  a  magic  spelL*' 


Sara  JeannetteDimcaiL  A  VOYAGE 
OF  CONSOLATION.  By  Sara 
J E ANNETTE  DuNCAN,  Author  of '  An 
American  Girl  in  London.'  Illus- 
trated. Third  Edition,  Cr,  Bvo,  6s. 
*  The  dialogue  is  foU  of  wit.'— CMr. 

Sara  Jeaonette  Doncaa.  THE  PATH 
OF  A  STAR.  By  Sara  JEANNETTE 
Duncan,  Author  of  '  A  Voyage  of 
Consolation.'  lUustrated.  Second 
Edition,    Crown  Bvo,    6s, 

C  P.  Xeazy.  THE  JOURNALIST. 
By  C,  F.  Kbart,    Cr,  Bvo,    6$, 
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.B.VORI1.  MATTHEW  AUSTIN. 
By  W.  E.  Nosxis,  Author  of '  Made- 
moiseUe  de  Meraac,'  etc.  Fourth 
Edition,  Crown  ^vo.  61. 
'  An  inteUectnally  satisfactory  and  morally 
bradi^  novcL — Daily  TtUgn^k, 

-W.  B.  NORlfl.  HIS  GRACE.  By  W.  £. 
NORRXS.  Third  Edition.  Cr,  ^vo, 
6s. 

W.  B.  Vonis.  THE  DESPOTIC 
LADY  AND  OTHERS.  By  W.  E. 
NORRis.    Crown  Bvo.    6s, 

W.  RNonis.  CLARISSA  FURIOSA. 

By  W.  E.  NORRIS.     Cr.  8«o.    6s. 

'  As  a  story  it  is  admirable,  as  a/ra  tCet^t 

it  is  capital,  as  a  lay  sennon  studded 

with  sems  of  wit  and  wisdom  it  is  a 

model?— rA^  WarU. 

W.B.Nonlfl.  GILES  INGILBY.   By 
W.  E.  NORKIS.    Illustrated.   Second 
Edition.    Crown  8tv.    6;. 
'  Interesting,  wholesome,  and  charmingly 
written.^--(;i!«^r9w  Utrald. 

W.  B.  VoRls.  AN  OCTAVE.  By 
W.  Ew  NOSXIS.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Bvo.    6s. 

W.  COark  BiuseU.  MY  DANISH 
SWEETHEART.  By  W.  Clark 
Russell.  Illustrated.  Fourth 
Edition.    Crown  Bvo,    6s. 

Bobert  Bazr.    IN  THE  MIDST  OF 

ALARMS.      By    Robert    Barr. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

*  A  book  which  has  abundantly  satisfied  ns 

by  ittcapital  hnaoox.'—Dauy  Chrvmicle. 


Bobert    Bazr.      THE    MUTABLE 
MANY.   By  Robert  Barr.   Second 
Edition.     Crown  Bvo.    6s. 
*  Very  much  the  best  novel  that  Mr.  Barr 
his  yet  given  us.  There  u  much  insight 
in  it,  and  much  excellent  humour.  — 
Daiiy  Chronicle. 
Bobert    Bazr.     THE    COUNTESS 
TEKLA.  By  Robert  Barr.    Third 
Edition.    Crown  Bvo.    6s, 
*Of  these  mediseval  romances,  which  are 
now  gaining  ground,  "The  Countess 
Tekla"  is  the  very  best  we  have  seen. 
The  story  is  written  in  clear  English, 
and  a  picturesque,  moving  style.'— Pa// 
Ifall  GoMitte. 
Bobert  Barr.    THE  STRONG  ARM. 
By  Robert  Barr,  Author  of  'The 
Countess  Tefcla.'  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition,    Bvo,    6s, 


0,  J.  Ooteliflb  Qyiie.  PRINCE 
RUPERT  THE  BUCCANEER. 
By  C.  J.  Cutcuffk  Hyne,  Author 
of  •  Captain  KetUe.'  With  8  Illus- 
trations by  G.  Grenvillb  Manton. 
Second  Edition,     Crown  Bvo.    6s. 

A  narrative  of  the  romandc  adventures  of 
the  famous  Prince  Rupert,  and  of  his 
exploits  in  the  Spanish  Inaies  after  the 
Cramwellian  wars. 


Duden^y.  THE  THIRD 
FLOOR.  By  Mrs.  Dudeney, 
Author  of  'FoUy  Comer.'  Second 
Edition.     Crown  Bvo.    6s. 

*  One  of  the  brightest,  wittiest,  and  most 

entertaining     novels     published     this 
xpnag.'—Sieich. 

Andrew  Balfinir.  BY  STROKE  OF 
SWORD.  By  A.  Balfour.  Illus- 
trated. Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

*  A  recital  of  thrilling  interest,  told  with 

unflagging  yigofax.— Globe. 

Andrew  Balfour.  TO  ARMS!  By 
Andrew  Balfour.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  Bvo.    6s. 

'  The  marvellous  perils  through  which  Allan 
passfs  are  told  in  powerful  and  lively 
h^u».'—PaUMmU  GautU. 

Andrew  Balfour.  VENGEANCE  IS 
MINE.  By  Andrew  Balfour, 
Author  of  'By  Stroke  of  Sword.' 
Illustrated.     Crown  Bvo,    6s. 

*  A  vigorous  piece  of  work,  well  written,  and 

abounding  in  stirring  incidents.' — Gloi- 
gew  Hertud. 

B.  mchena.  BYEWAYS.  By  Robert 
HiCHSNS.  Author  of  '  Flames,'  etc. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

'  The  work  is  undeniably  that  of  a  man  of 
striking  imaginadon. — Daily  News. 

B.  HlOheng.  TONGUES  OF 
CO^^SCIENCE.  By  Robert 
HiCHENS,  Author  of  'Flames.' 
Second  Edition^    Crown  Svo.    dr. 

'  Of  a  strange,  haunting  quality.'— {7^!u/mv 
Herald. 

Stephen  Crane.  WOUNDS  IN 
THE  RAIN.  War  Stories.  By 
Stephen  Crane,  Author  of  'The 
Red  Badge  of  Courage.'  Second 
Edition,    Crown  Bvo,    6s, 

*  A  fascinating  voliune.'— «S>«f/c/0r. 
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DorolhM  Ctanurd.  THE  CON- 
QUEST OF  LONDON.  By 
DOKOTHBA  Gerard,  Amhor  of 
*  Lady  Baby.'  Second  Edition.  Crown 

*  Bright  and  eoteruiiung.'--.sr>cr/«il0r. 
*HijKQly  entertaiiUDg    and    enjoyable.'— 
ScfiUman, 

Dorofehaa  Gerard.    THE  SUPREME 

CRIME.    By  Dorothea  Gerard. 

Crown  9vo,    6s. 

'  One  of  the  very  best  plots  we  have  met 

with  in  recent  fiction,  and  handled  with 


that  qniet  onerriog  tcalisBidudialwys 
disdngoishes  the  ■ntfaor's  bestwovk.*— 

0.  F.  CkMl.     THE  REDEMFTIOK 

OF  DAVID  CORSON.     By  C-    F. 

GOSS.  Third  Edition.  Crown  9po.  6^. 

'  Dramatic  insrinct  and  a  vigoroos  iiwacifaa- 

tion  mark  this  sool  history  of  a  Qoaskcr 

mystic. ' — A  tkeuteum. 

'  A  really  fine  hotikJ—PMiUc  Ophtipm. 

'A  powerful  and  original  boolE,  and  ms- 

osually  striking.* — Pilot. 
'Worthy  to  stand   hi^  in  the  ranks  of 
modem  fiction.' — Lttermtnrw. 


OTHER  8IX-8HILUNO  NOVEL8 

Crown  oftf . 


A   SECRETARY   OF   LEGATION. 
By  Hops  Dawlish. 

THE  SALVATION  SEEKERS.    By 

Noel  Ainslie. 
STRANGE  HAPPENINGS.     By  W. 

Clark  Russell  and  other  Authors. 
THE    BLACK    WOLF'S    BREED. 

By  Harris  Dickson.     Illustrated. 

Second  Edition* 

BELINDA  FITZWARREN.    By  the 
Earl  of  Iddesleigh. 

DERWENT^  HORSE    By  Victor 

Rousseau. 
ANNE  MAULEVERER.      By  Mrs. 

Cafftm  (Iou). 
SIREN  CITY.    By  Benjamin  Swift. 

AN  ENGLISHMAN.    By  Mart  L. 

Pendered. 
THE  PLUNDERERS.    By  MORLEY 

Roberts. - 
THE    HUMAN    INTEREST.      By 

Violet  Hunt. 
THE   KING   OF   ANDAMAN:    A 

Saviour   of  Society.      By  J.  Mac- 

LAREN  Cobban. 
THE    ANGEL    OF    THE    COVE- 
NANT.  By  J.  Maclaren  Cobban. 
IN  THE   DAY   OF   ADVERSITY. 

By  J.  Bloundelle- Burton. 
DENOUNCED.   By  J.  Bloundelle- 

Burton. 
THE   CLASH   OF   ARMS.      By  J. 

Bloundelle-Burton. 

ACROSS  THE  SALT  SEAS.    By  J. 
Bloundells-Burton. 


SERVANTS  OF  SIN.    By  J.  Bloitv- 

DELLE-BURTON. 
PATH  AND  GOAL.    Second  Ediium. 

By  Ada  Cambridge. 
THE  SEEN  AND  THE  UNSEEN. 

By  Richard  Marsh. 

MARVELS  AND  MYSTERIES.   By 
Richard  Marsh. 

ELMSLIE'S  DRAG-NET.    By  EH. 
Strain. 

A    FOREST    OFFICER.     By   Bfas. 
Penny. 

THE    WHITE    HECATOMR     By 
W.  C.  Scully. 

BETWEEN  SUN  AND  SAND.    By 
W.  C  Scully. 

SIR    ROBERTS   FORTUNE      By 
Mrs.  Oliphant. 

THE    TWO     MARYS.       By     Mis. 
Ouphant. 

THE    LADY'S    WALK.      By  Mis. 

Oliphant. 
MIRRY-ANN.  By  Norma  LoRiMSR. 
JOSIAH'S     WIFE       By     Norma 

LORIMER. 

THE    STRONG    GOD    CIRCUM. 

STANCE.    By  Helen  Shipton. 
CHRISTALLA.    By  E5m£  Stuart. 

THE    DESPATCH     RIDER.       By 
Ernest  Glanville 

AN  ENEMY  TO  THE  KING.    By 

R.  N.  Stephens. 
A    GENTLEMAN    PLAYER*      By 

R.  N.  Stephens. 
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THE  PATHS  OF  THE  PRUDENT, 
By  J.  S.  Fletcher. 

THE      BUILDERS.        By     J.     & 
Fletcher. 

DANIEL  WHYTE.    By  A  J.  Daw- 

SON. 

THE  CAPSINA    By  E.  F.  Benson. 

DODO :  A  DETAIL  OF  THE  DAY. 
By  E  F.  Benson. 

THE  VINTAGE  By  E  F.  Benson. 
Illustrated  by  G.  P.  Jacomb-Hood. 

ROSE  A  CHARLITTE.  By  Mar- 
shall Saunders. 

WILLOWBRAKE.  By  R.  Murray 
Gilchrist. 

THINGS  THAT  HAVE  HAP- 
PENED.   By  Dorothea  Gerard. 

LONE  PINE:  A  ROMANCE  OF 
MEXICAN     LIFE.       By    R.    B. 

TOWNSHEND. 

WILT  THOU  HAVE  THIS 
WOMAN?       By    J.     Maclaren 

A    PASSIONATE    PILGRIM.      By 

Percy  White. 
SECRETARY    TO    BAYNE,    M.P. 

By  W.  Pett  Ridge. 

ADRIAN  ROME.     By  E.  Dawson 

and  A  MooRE. 
GALLIA       By     M^is      Muriel 

DOWIE. 
THE  CROOK   OF  THE  BOUGH. 

By  M^is  Muriel  Dowie. 
A  BUSINESS  IN  GREAT  WATERS. 

By  Julian  Corbett. 
MISS  ERIN.    By  M.  E  Francis. 
ANANIAS.    By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Alan 

Brodrick. 
CORRAGEEN   IN    '98.       By   Mrs. 

Orpen. 
THE  PLUNDER  PIT.  By  J.  Keigh- 

LEY  SnOWDEN. 

CROSS  TRAILS.  By  Victor  Waite. 

SUCCESSORS    TO    THE   TITLE 

By  Mrs.  Walford. 
KIRKHAM'S    FIND.      By    Mary 

Gaunt. 
DEADMAN*S.    By  Mary  Gaunt. 
CAPTAIN  JACOBUS :  A  ROMANCE 

OFTHE*ROAD.   ByL.CoPECoRN- 

VORD. 


SONS  OF  ADVERSITY.  By  L.  Cope 
Cornford. 

THE  KING  OF  ALBERIA  By 
Laura  Daintrby. 

THE  DAUGHTER  OF  ALOUETTE. 
By  Mary  A  Owen. 

CHILDREN  OF  THIS  WORLD. 
By  Ellen  F.  Pinsent. 

AN    ELECTRIC    SPARK.      By   G. 

Manyille  Fenn. 

UNDER  SHADOW  OF  THE 
MISSION.    By  L.  S.  McChesney. 

THE  SPECULATORS.  By  J.  F. 
Brewer. 

THE    SPIRIT    OF    STORM.      By 

Ronald  Ross. 
THE   QUEENSBERRY   CUP.     By 

CUVS  P.  WOLLEY. 

A  HOME  IN  INVERESK.  By  T. 
L.  Paton. 

MISS  ARMSTRONG'S  AND 
OTHER  CIRCUMSTANCES.  By 
John  Davidson. 

DR.  CONGALTON'S  LEGACY.  By 
Henry  Johnston. 

TIME  AND  THE  WOMAN.  By 
Richard  Pryce. 

THIS  MAN'S  DOMINION.  By  the 
Author  of  *  A  High  UtUe  World.' 

DIOGENES  OF  LONDON.  By  H. 
B.  Marriott  Watson. 

THE  STONE  DRAGON.  By 
R.  Murray  Gilchrist. 

A   VICAR'S   WIFE.      By   Evelyn 

Dickinson. 
ELSA    By  E  M'Queen  Gray. 

THE  SINGER  OF  MARLY.    By  I. 

Hooper. 
THE  FALL  OF  THE  SPARROW. 

By  M.  C.  Balfour. 

A  SERIOUS  COMEDY.  By  Herbert 

MORRAH. 
THE      FAITHFUL      CITY.        By 
Herbert  Morrah. 

IN  THE  GREAT  DEEP.    By  J.  A. 

Barry. 
BIJLI,  THE  DANCER.    By  Jambs 

Blytbe  Patton. 
THE      PHILANTHROPIST.       By 

Lucy  Maynard. 
VAUSSORE.     By  FRANCIS  BrunS. 
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THE  MESS  DECK.  By  W.  F. 
Shannon. 

A  SON  OF  THE  STATE  By  W. 
Pktt  Ridgk. 

CEASE   FIREl     By  J.   Maclaken 

Cobban. 

THE  KLOOF  BRIDE.  By  Ernest 
Glanyillk. 

THE  LOST  REGIMENT.  By 
Ernest  Glanville. 

BUNTER'S  CRUISE  By  Charles 
Glbig.    Illustrated. 

THE  ADVENTURE  OF  PRIN- 
CESS SYLVIA  By  Mrs.  ^C  N. 
Williamson. 

A  VENDETTA  OF  THE  DESERT. 
By  W.  C.  Scully. 

SUBJECT  TO  VANITY.  By  Mar- 
CARET  Benson. 

FITZJAMES.    By  Lilian  Street. 

THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SPIDER.  FiJiJk 
£diHon,    By  Bertram  Mitforo. 

THE  MOVING  FINGER.  By  MART 
Gaunt. 

JACOTRELOAR.    ByJ.  H.  Pearce. 

THE  DANCE  OF  THE   HOURS. 

By  'Vera.' 
A  WOMAN  OF  FORTY.     By  EsM^ 

Stuart. 
A  CUMBERER  OF  THE  GROUND. 

By  Constance  Smith. 

THE  SIN  OF  ANGELS.  By  Evelyn 
Dickinson. 


AUT     DIABOLUS    AUT    NIHIL. 
ByX.L. 

THE   COMING    OF   CUCULAIN. 

By  Standish  O'Grady. 
THE  GODS  GIVE  MY  DONKEY 

WINGS.    By  Angus  Evan  Abbott. 
THE  STAR  GAZERS.     By  G.  MAX- 

VILLE  FeNN. 

THE  POISON   OF  ASPS.      By  R. 

Orton  Prowse. 
THE  QUIET  MRS.  FLEMING.    By 

R   Pryce. 
DISENCHANTMENT.  By  F.  Mabel 

Robinson. 
THE    SQUIRE    OF   WANDALES. 

By  A  Shield. 

A  REVEREND  GENTLEMAN.     By 
J.  M.  Cobban. 

A    DEPLORABLE    AFFAIR.      By 
W.  E  NORRIS. 

A  CAVALIER'S  LADYE.    By  ISa, 
Dicker. 

THE  PRODIGALS.     By  Mrs. 
Oliprant. 

THE  SUPPLANTER.    l^y  P.  Neu- 
mann. 

A    MAN    WITH     BLACK     EYE 
LASHES.    By  H.  A  Kennedy. 

A  HANDFUL  OF   EXOTICS.    By 

S.  Gordon. 
AN     ODD     EXPERIMENT.       By 

Hannah  Lynch. 
TALES  OF  NORTHUMBRIA.     By 

Howard  Pease. 


HALP-OROWN     NOVEL8 

CfPWH  oV0» 


HOVENDEN,  V.C,    By  F.  Mabel 

ROBI NSON 

THE  PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN.     By 

F.  Mabel  Robinson. 
MR.    BUTLER'S   WARD.      By    F. 

Mabel  Robinson. 
ELI'S  CHILDREN. 

VILLE   FENN. 

A  DOUBLE  KNOT. 
VILLE  FENN. 

DISARMED.      By  M.    Bbtham 
Edwards. 


By  G.   Man- 
By  G.  Man- 


By 


IN  TENT  AND  BUNGALOW, 
the  Author  of  '  Indian  Idylls. ' 

MY  STEWARDSHIP.     By 

M'QuEEN  Gray. 
JACK'S    FATHER.       By    W. 

NORRIS. 
A  LOST   ILLUSION.     By 

Keith.    

THE  TRUE  HISTORY  OF  JOSHUA 
DAVIDSON,  Christian  and  Com- 
munist. By  E.  Lynn  Lynton. 
EUvtnth  Edition*    Post  8fv«    z/. 
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XTbe  Tlovelidt 

Messrs.  Methuen  are  making  an  interesting  experiment  which  constitutes  a 
fresh  departure  in  publishing.  Their  are  issuing  under  the  above  general  title 
a  Monthly  Series  of  Novels  by  poptuar  authors  at  the  price  of  Sixpence.  Many 
of  these  Novels  have  never  been  published  before.  Each  Number  is  as  long  as 
the  average  Six  Shilling  Novel.    The  first  numbers  of '  The  Novelist  '  are  as 


follows : — 
I.  DEAD  MEN  TELL  NO  TALES. 

E.  W.  HORNUNO. 

II.  JENNIE   BAXTER.  JOURNA- 
LIST.   Robert  Barr. 

III.  THE      INCAS     TREASURE. 

Ernest  Glanyille. 

IV.  Out  of  print, 

V.  FURZE  BLOOM.     S.  Baring 
Gould. 

VI.  bunter's       cruise.     C. 

Gleig. 
VII.  THE       GAY       DECEIVERS. 
Arthur  Moore. 

VIIL  PRISONERS  OF   WAR.      A. 
BOYSON  Weekes. 
TX.  Out  of  print, 

X.  VELDT  AND  LAAGER:  Tales 
of  the  Transvaal.  £,  S.  Valen- 
tine. 

XL  THE    NIGGER     KNIGHTS. 

F.  NORRETS  CONNELL. 

XII,  A  MARRIAGE  AT  SEA    W. 
Clark  Russell. 


XIII.  THE  POMP  OF  THE  LAVI- 
LETTES.    Gilbert  Parker. 

XIV.  A  MAN  OF  MARK.  Anthony 
Hope. 

XV.  THE   CARISSIMA.      LucAS 
Malet. 

XVI.  THE  LADrS  WALK.    Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

XVIL  DERRICK      VAUGHAN. 
Edna  Lyall. 


XVIIL  IN     THE 
ALARMS. 


MIDST     OF 
Robert  Barr. 


XIX.  HIS     GRACE.        W.     E. 

NORRIS. 


XX.  DODO.    E.  F.  Benson. 

XXL  CHEAP   JACK    ZITA. 
Baring  Gould. 


S. 


XXII.  WHEN  VALMOND  CAME 
TO  PONTIAC.  Gilbert 
Parker. 


Aetbtten'0  Sispenni?  Xibratis 

A  New  Series  of  Copyright  Books 


I.  THE  MATABELE  CAMPAIGN. 
By  Major-General  Baden-Powell. 

II.  THE  DOWNFALL  OF  PREM- 
PEH.  By  Major-General  Baden. 
Powell. 

III.  MY  DANISH  SWEETHEART. 
By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

IV.  IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA. 
By  S.  Baring-Gould. 


V.  PEGGY   OF    THE 
By  B.  M.  Croksr. 


BARTONS. 


VII.  BADEN-POWELL  OF  MAFE- 
KING:  A  Biography.  By  J.  S. 
Fletcher. 


VIIL    ROBERTS   OF 
By  J.  S.  Fletcher. 


PRETORIA. 


IX.  THE  GREEN  GRAVES  OF 
BALGOWRIE.  By  Jane  H.  Find- 
later. 

X.  THE  STOLEN  BACILLUS.  By 
H.  G.  Wells. 

XI.  MATTHEW  AUSTIN.  By  W. 
E.  NORRIS. 


-p 
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Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 


A  Series  of  Bocks  by  well-known  Anthers^  well  illustraieiL 

THREE-ANO-aiXPENOE  EACH 

THE  ICELANDER'S  SWORD.     By 
S.  Baring  Gould. 

TWO   LITTLE  CHILDREN  AND 
CHING.    By  Edith  E.  Cuthell. 

TODDLEBEN'S  HERO.     By  M.  M. 
Blakb. 

ONLY    A    GUARD- ROOM    DOG. 
By  Edith  E.  Cuthell. 


THE  DOCTOR  OF  THE  JULIET. 
Bt  Harrt  Collingwooix 

MASTER  ROCKAFELLAR'S  VOY- 
AGE,   By  W.  Clark  Russslx. 

SYD  BELTON :  Or.  Tbc  Boy  who 
would  not  go  to  Sea.  By  G.  Majt- 
VILLB  Fenn. 


The  Peacock  Library 

A  Series  of  Books  for  Girls  by  well-known  Authors^  handsomely  batemd^ 

and  well  illustrated. 


THREE-AND-8IXPENOE  EACH 


THE    RED    GRANGE.      By    Mrs. 

MOLBSWORTH. 

THE  SECRET  OF  MADAME  DE 
MONLUC.  By  the  Author  of 
•  Mdle.  Mori,* 

OUT  OF  THE  FASHION.  By  L. 
T.  Mbadb. 


By 


DUMPS.    By  Mrs.  Parr. 

A   GIRL  OF  THE   PEOPLE. 
L.  T.  Meade. 

HEPSY  GIPSY.    By  L.  T.  Meade. 
aj.  6d, 

THE    HONOURABLE    MISS.     By 
L.  T.  Meads. 


University   Extension  Series 

A  aeries  of  books  on  historical,  literary,  and  scientific  subjects,  suitable  for 
extension  students  and  home-reading  circles.  Each  volume  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  the  subjects  are  treated  by  competent  writers  in  a  broad  and 
philosophic  spirit. 

Edited  by  J.  E.  SYMES,  M.A., 

Principal  of  University  College,  Nottingham. 
Crown  %vo.    Price  {with  some  exceptions)  2s.  6d, 

The  following  volumes  are  ready  : — 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF 


ENGLAND.  By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins, 
LittD..  M.A,  late  Scholar  of  Wad- 
ham  College,  Oxon.,  Cobden  Prize- 
man. Seventh  Edition,  Revised. 
With  Maps  and  Plans,    y, 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY.    By  U  L.  PRICE, 


M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxon. 
Third  Edition. 

PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY:  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Industrial  Condi' 
tions  of  the  Poor.  By  J.  A.  HOBSON, 
M.A.      Fourth  Edition, 

VICTORIAN  POETS.  By  A,  Sharp. 
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TttE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.   By 
J.  £.  Stues,  M.A. 

I>SYCHOLOGY.    By  F.  S.  Granger, 

M.A.    Second  Edition, 
THE    EVOLUTION    OF    PLANT 

LIFE  :     Lower    Forms.       By    G. 

Masses.    With  Illustrations. 
AIR  AND  WATER.   By  V.  B.  Lkwes, 

M.A     Illustrated. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  LIFE  AND 
HEALTH.  By  C.  W.  Kimmins, 
M.A    Illustrated. 

THE  MECHANICS  OF  DAILY 
LIFE.  By  V.  P.  Sells.  M.  A  Illus- 
trated. 

ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS. 
By  H.  DK  B.  GiBBiNS,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 

ENGLISH  TRADE  AND  FINANCE 
IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CEN- 
TURY.  By  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  B.A. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  FIRE.  The 
Elementary  Principles  of  Chemistry. 
By  M  M.  Pattison  Muir,  M.A. 
Illustrated. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURAL BOTANY.  By  M.  C. 
Potter,  M.A,  F.L.S.  Illustrated. 
Zf»  6d, 


THE  VAULT  OF  HEAVEN.  A 
Popular  Introduction  to  Astronomy. 
By  R.  A.  Gregory.  With  numerous 
Illustrations. 

METEOROLOGY.  The  Elements  of 
Weather  and  Climate.  By  H.  N. 
Dickson,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.  Met.  Soc. 
Illustrated. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ELECTRICAL 
SCIENCE.  By  George  J.  Burch, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations,   y, 

THE  EARTH.  An  Introduction  to 
Physiography.  By  EVAN  SHALL, 
M.A.    Illustrated. 

INSECT  LIFE  By  F.  W.  Theo- 
bald, M.A.    Illustrated. 

ENGLISH  POETRY  FROM  BLAKE 
TO  BROWNING.  By  W.  M. 
Dixon,  M.A« 

ENGLISH  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENT. By  E.  Jenks,  M.A,  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  at  University  College, 
LiverpooL 

THE  GREEK  VIEW  OF  LIFE.  By 
G.  L.  Dickinson,  Fellow  of  King^ 
College,  Cambridge.  StcondBdiiUm. 


Social  Questions  of  To-day 

Edited  by  H.  db  B.  GIBBINS,  LittD.,  M.A. 

Crown  %vo,    2s,  6d. 
Thefollawing  Volumes  of  the  Series  are  ready : — 


TRADE  UNIONISM— NEW  AND 
OLD.  By  G.  Howell.  Third 
Edition, 

THE  CO  -  OPERATIVE  MOVE- 
MENT  TO-DAY.  By  G.  J.  Holy- 
OAKE.    Second  Edition, 

MUTUAL  THRIFT.  By  Rev.  J, 
Frome  Wilkinson,  M.A. 

PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY.  By  J. 
A  HOBSON,  M.A.    Fourth  Edition, 

THE  COMMERCE  OF  NATIONS. 
By  C.  F.  Bastable.  M.A.,  Professor 
ot  Economics  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.    Second  Edition, 

THE  ALIEN  INVASION.  By  W. 
H.  WiLKINS,  B.A 


THE    RURAL    EXODUS. 
Anderson  Graham. 


By  P. 


By 


LAND   NATIONALIZATION. 
Harold  Cox,  B.  A 

A  SHORTER  WORKING  DAY. 
By  H.  DE  B.  Gibbins,  D.Litt.,  M.A., 
and  R.  A.  Hadfield,  of  the  Heda 
Works,  Sheffield. 

BACK  TO  THE  LAND :  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Cure  for  Rural  Depopulation. 
By  H..  E  MooRE. 

TRUSTS,  POOLS  AND  CORNERS. 
By  J.  Stephen  Jeans. 

THE  FACTORY  SYSTEM.  By  VL 
W.  Cooke-Tatlor. 
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THE    STATE    AND    ITS    CHIL- 
DREN.   BjrGKSTKUDBTUCKWELL. 

WOMEN'S  WORK.  ByLADTDiLKK. 
Miu  BuLLsr.  and  Miss  Whitlet. 

SOCIALISM    AND    MODERN 
THOUGHT.     By  M.  Kaufmann. 

THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  WORK- 
ING  CLASSES.  By  £.  Bowmaker. 

MODERN      CIVILIZATION       IN 


SOME  OF  ITS  ECONOMIC 
ASPECTS.  By  W.  Cunningham, 
D.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  CoU^e, 
Cambridge. 

Classical  Translations 

Edited  by  H.  F.  FOX,  M.  A. ,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxfoid. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UN- 
EMPLOYED.     By  J.  A.  HOKOi. 

aA. 

LIFE  IN  WEST  LONDON.  By 
Arthur  Shesweli.,  M.A.  TUH 
Editum. 

RAILWAY  NATIONALIZATION. 
By  CZ^EM ENT  Edwasds. 

WORKHOUSES  AND  PAUPEX- 
ISM.    By  Louisa  Twining^ 

UNIVERSITY  AND  SOCIAL 
SETTLEMENTS.  By  W.  Reas», 
M.A. 


iESCHYLUS  —  Agamemnon,  Choe- 
phoroe,  Eumenides.  Translated  by 
Lewis  Campbell,  LL.D.,  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  St  Andrews.    $5. 

CICERO— De  Oratore  I.  Translated 
by  E.  N.  P.  Moor.  M.A.    y.  6</. 

CICERO— Select  Orations(Pro  Milone, 
Pro  Murena,  Philippic  11..  In  Catili- 
nam).  Translated  by  H.  E.  D. 
Blakiston,  M.A..  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.    51. 

CICERO— De  Natnra  Deonim.  Trans- 
lated by  F.  Bkooes.  M.A.,  late 
Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

CICERO  DE  OFFICIIS.  Translated 
byG.  B.  Gardiner,  M.A.  Crown 
Svo.    as,  6d, 


HORACE:  THE  ODES  AND 
EPODES.  Translated  by  A 
GODLEY,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdakn 
College,  Oxford,    as, 

LUCIAN— Six  Dialogues  (Nigrimzs, 
Icaro  -  Menippus.  "Hie  Code,  Toe 
Ship,  The  Parasite,  The  Lover  of 
Falsehood).  Translated  by  S  T. 
Irwin,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  ai 
Clifton;  late  Scholar  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.    3;.  6d. 

SOPHOCLES  —  Electra  and  Ajax. 
Translated  by  E.  D.  A.  Morshead. 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Win- 
Chester,    as,  6d, 

TACITUS— Agricola  and  Gennama. 
Translated  l^  R.  B.  Towmshend. 
late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cio- 
bridge.    2T.  6d, 


Educational  Books 


CLA88iCAL 


THE     NICOMACHEAN     ETHICS 

OF  ARISTOTLE.     Edited  with  an 

Introduction   and  Notes   by   John 

Burnet,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek 

at  St.  Andrews.     Demy  Bvo,     ly. 

net, 

*  We  must  content  ourselves  with  sajring,  in 

conclusion,  that  we  have  seldom,  if  ever, 

seen  an  edition  of  any  classical  author  in 

which  what  is  held  in  common  with  other 

commentators  is  so  clearly  and  shortly 

~  It,  and  what  is  original  ia(withequsu 

Bvity)  of  such  value  and  interest.' 

-PiUt, 


Drei 


THE  CAPTIVI  OF  PLAUTUS. 
Exlited,  with  an  Introduction,  TextYul 
Notes,  and  a  Commentary,  by  W. 
M.  Lindsay.  Fellow  of  Jesus  CoQes?, 
Oxford.    Demy  Bvo,    los,  6d,  net. 

For  this  edition  all  the  important  Mss.  ha^ 
heen  re^collated.  An  appendix  deals 
with  the  accentual  element  in  eailT 
Latin  verse. .  The  Commentary  b  voy 
full 

*  A  work  of  great  emdition  and  fiBe•dldl^ 
s!tnp,*Scattman, 
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A.  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.  Selected 
l>y  E.  C.  Marchant,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Peterhouse.  Cambridge,  and  Assis- 
tant Master  at  St  Paul's  School 
Crown  8«0.    y,  6d. 

PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN  TRANS- 
LATION.  By  E.  C.  Marchant, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  Cam- 
laridge ;  and  A.  M.  Cook,  M.A,  late 
Scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford ; 
Assistant  Masters  at  St.  Paul's  SchooL 
^rawft  Bvo,  y,  6d. 
*  ^We  know  no  book  of  this  class  better  fitted 

for  use  in  the  higher  forms  of  schools.' — 

Guardian, 

TACITI  AGRICOLA.  With  Intro- 
dtiction,  Notes,  Map,  etc.  By  R.  F. 
Davis,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at 
Weymouth  College.   Crown  Bvo,   sj. 

TACITI  GERMANIA.  By  the  same 
Editor.    Croitm  Bvo,    as. 

HERODOTUS :  EASY  SELEC- 
TIONS. With  Vocabulary.  ByA.C. 
LiDDELL,  M.A     Fcap.  Bvo.   is,  6d, 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  ODYS- 
SEY. By  E.  D.  Stone,  M.A,  late 
Assistant  Master  at  Eton.   Fcap,  Bvo, 

PLAUTUS:  THE  CAPTIVL 
Adapted  for  Lower  Forms  by  J.  H. 


Frbbse,  M.A,  late  Fellow  of  St. 
John's,  Cambridge,    is,  td, 

DEMOSTHENES  AGAINST 
CONON  AND  CALLICLES. 
Edited  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary, 
by  F.  Darwin  Swift,  M.  A  Fcap, 
Bvo,    as. 

EXERCISES     IN     LATIN    ACCI- 
DENCE     By    &    E.    WiNBOLT, 
Assistant  Master  in  Christ's  Hospital. 
CroTim  Bvo,     is,  6d. 
An  elementary  book  adapted   for  Lower 
Forms  to  accompany  the  shorter  Latin 
primer. 

NOTES  ON  GREEK  AND  LATIN 
SYNTAX.  ByG.  BucklandGreen, 
M.A,  Assistant  Master  at  Edinburgh 
Academy,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxon.     Crown  Bvo,    y,  6d, 
Notes  and  explanations  on  the  chief  diffi- 
culties of  Greek  and  Ladn  Syntax,  with 
numerous  passages  for  exercise. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  GREEK.  A 
Course  for  Beginners.  By  G.  Rod- 
well,  B.A  With  a  Preface  by 
Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden  of 
Keble  College.    Fcap.  Bvo,    y.  6d. 

THE  FROGS  OF  ARISTOPHANES. 
Translated  by  E.  W.  Huntingford, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Classics  in  Trinity 
College,  Toronto.     Cr,  Bvo.    2s.  6d, 


GERMAN 


A  COMPANION  GERMAN  GRAM- 
MAR.  By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  D.  Litt , 
M.A.,  Headmaster  at  Kidderminster 
Grammar  School  Crown  Bvo,  is,6d. 


GERMAN  PASSAGES  FOR  UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION.  By  E. 
M 'Queen  Gray.  Crown  8tw. 
2s,6d, 


SCIENCE 


GENERAL     ELEMENTARY 

SCIENCE    By  J.  T.  Dunn.  D.Sc  , 

and  V.  A.  Mundella.     With  114 

Illustrations.     Crown  Bvo,    y,  6d, 

[Methuen's  Science  Primers, 

THE  WORLD  OF  SCIENCE.  In- 
cluding Chemistry,  Heat.  Light, 
Sound,  Magnetism,  Electricity, 
Botany.  Zoology,  Physiology.  As- 
tronomy,   and    Geology.       By    R. 


Elliott  Steel,  M.A,  F.C.S.  147 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Cr, 
Bvo.    as,  6d, 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  MAGNET- 
ISM AND  ELECTRICITY:  an 
Elementary  Text-Book.  By  P.  L. 
Gray,  B.Sc,  formerly  Lecturer  in 
Physics  in  Mason  University  College, 
Birmingham.  With  z8z  Diagrams, 
Crown  Bvo,    y,  6d, 
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XLettboolis  ot  XLtcbnolom 

Edited  by  Professors  GARNETT  and  WERTHEIMER. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  DRESS.  By  J. 
A.  E.  Wood.  Illtutraied,  Second 
Edition,     Cr,  8w.     xj.  6d, 

CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY.     By 
F.  C.  Webber.    With  many  Illustra- 
tions. Second  Edition,  Cr,  %vo,  31.  6<f. 
'  An  admirable  elementary  text-book  on  the 
subject. '—  Builder. 

PRACTICAL  MECHANICS.  By 
SroNEY  H.  Wells.  With  75  Illus- 
trations and  Diagrams.  Cr,Svo.  y.6d, 

PRACTICAL    PHYSICS.       By     H. 
Stroud,  D.Sc.,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Physics  in  the  Durham  College  of 


Science,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.    Ftdly 
illustrated.     Crown  Svo,    31.  ti, 

MILLINERY,  THEORETICAL, 
AND  PRACTICAL.  By  Glare 
Hill,  Registered  Teacher  to  the 
City  and  C^Ids  of  London  Institme. 
With  numerous  Diagrams.  Crowm 
Svo.     QS. 

PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 
By  W.  French,  M.A.,  Principal 
of  the  Storey  Institute,  Lancaster. 
Part  I.  With  numerous  diagrams;, 
Crown  Svo.  is.  6d, 
*  An  excellent  and  eminently  practical  link 
hooV-'^^ckooinuutcr, 


ENGU8H 


ENGLISH  RECORDS.  A  Companion 
to  the  History  of  England.  By  H.  E. 
Malden,  M.  a    Crown  Svo.    y,  6d. 

THE  ENGLISH  CITIZEN:  HIS 
RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES.  By  H.  E. 
Malden,  M.A    is,  6d, 

A  DIGEST  OF  DEDUCTIVE 
LOGIC.  By  Johnson  Barker, 
B.A.    Crown  Svo,    zs,  6d, 

A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  DICTATION 
PASSAGES.  By  W.  Williamson, 
B.  A  Fourth  Edition,  Cr.  Svo,  is.  6d, 


A  SHORT  STORY  OF  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.  By  Emma  & 
Mellows.    Crown  Svo,    y,  6d. 

*  A  lacid  and  well^arraneed  acooont  of  tbe 
growth  of  English  literature.'  —  PaS 
MallGazetU. 

TEST  CARDS  IN  EUCLID  AND 
ALGEBRA.  By  D.  a  Calder- 
wood.  Headmaster  of  the  Norma! 
School,  Edinburgh.  In  three  packets 
of  40,  with  Answers,  zi.  Or  in 
three  Books,  price  2^.,  2</.,  and  yL 

THE  METRIC  SYSTEM.  ByLEOM 
Delbos.     Crown  Svo,    ar. 

A  theoretical  and  practical  suide,  for  use 
in  elementary  schools  and  by  the  general 
reader. 


METHUEN'8    COMMERCIAL    SERIES 

Edited  by  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 


BRITISH  COMMERCE  AND 
COLONIES  FROM  ELIZABETH 
TO  VICTORIA.  By  H.  de  B. 
GiBBiNS,  Litt.D.,  M.A.  Third 
Edition,    as, 

COMMERCIAL  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS.  By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins, 
Litt.D.,  M.A.    IS,  6d. 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  COM- 
MERCE By  H.  DE  B.  GiBBINS, 
Litt.D.,  M.A.     IS.  6d, 


FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  COR- 
RESPONDENCE. ByS.  E.BALLT. 
Master  at  the  Manchester  Grammar 
School    Second  Edition,    ar . 

GERMAN  COMMERCIAL  COR- 
RESPONDENCE. ByS.  E.  Bally. 
With  Vocabulary,    ax.  6d, 

A  FRENCH  COMMERCIAL 
READER.  ByS.  E.  Bally.  Second 
Edition,    ju. 
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K.  OERMAN  COMMERCIAL 
RKADER.  By  S.E.  Bally.  With 
Vocabulary,    as, 

COMMERCIAL  GECX5RAPHY.  with 
special  reference  to  the  British  Em- 
pire. ByL.W.  Lyde,  M.A  Third 
^ciition,    as, 

A  PRIMER  OF  BUSINESS.  By  S. 
Jackson,  M.A     Third  Ed,    is,  6d, 

COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC.  By 
F.  G.  Taylor.  M.  A  Third  Edition, 
XJ.  €>d, 
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INITIA  LATINA:  Easy  Lessons  on 
Elementary  Accidence.  Fourth 
Edition,    Pcap,  8tv.     u. 

'  FIRST   LATIN   LESSONS.     Sixth 
JBdition,     Crown  Zvo,    2S. 

FIRST  LATIN  READER.  With 
Notes  adapted  to  the  Shorter  Latin 
Primer  and  Vocabulary.  Fifth 
Edition  revised,     iBmo,    is,  6d, 

[,   EASY     SELECTIONS     FROM 
f.       CiESAR.     Part  i.     The  Helvetian 
War.     Second  Edition,     iZmo.     is. 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  LIVY. 
^  Pan  I.  The  Kings  of  Rome.  iBmo. 
■  '■        Second  Edition,     is.  6d, 

''   EASY  LATIN  PASSAGES  FOR  UN- 
\       SEEN   TRANSLATION.     Seventh 
Edition,    Fcap,  8iv.    is,  td, 

'■'-  EXEMPLA  LATINA.  First  Lessons 
in  Latin  Accidence.  With  Vocabulary. 
Crown  Zvo,     is, 

EASY  LATIN  EXERCISES  ON  THE 
SYNTAX  OF  THE  SHORTER 
AND  REVISED  LATIN  PRIMER. 
With  Vocabulary.  Eighth  and 
cheaper  Edition^  re-written.  Crown 
8fw.  ij.  td.  Issued  with  the  consent 
of  Dr.  Kennedy.    Key  y,  net. 
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THE  LATIN  COMPOUND  SEN- 
TENCE: Rules  and  Exercises. 
Second  Edition.  Cr,Bvo,  is,6d.  With 
Vocabulary.    2s, 

NOTANDA  QUAEDAM :  Miscellan- 
eous  Latin  Exercises  on  Common 
Rules  and  Idioms.  Fourth  Edition, 
Fcap.  Bvo.  IS,  6d,  With  Vocabulary. 
25.    Key,  as.  net. 


PRECIS  WRITING  AND  OFFICE 
CORRESPONDENCE.  By  E.  E. 
Whitfield,  M.A    as, 

A  GUIDE  TO  PROFESSIONS  AND 
BUSINESS.   By  H.  Jones.    is,6d, 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  BOOK- 
KEEPING BY  DOUBLE  ENTRY. 
By  J.  E.  B.  M  'Allen,  M.  A  Cr,  Zvo,  as, 

COMMERCIAL  LAW.  ByW. 
Douglas  Edwards,    as, 

M.  8TEDMAN,  M.A 

LATIN  VOCABULARIES  FOR  RE- 
PETITION:  Arranged  according  to 
Subjects.  Ninth  Edition,  Fcap, 
Bvo,     IS,  6d, 

A  VOCABULARY  OF  LATIN 
IDIOMS.  iBmo,  Second  Edition,  is, 

STEPS  TO  GREEK.  Second  Edition, 
Revised,     iBmo,     is, 

A  SHORTER  GREEK  PRIMER. 
Crown  Bvo,    is,  6d, 

EASY  GREEK  PASSAGES  FOR 
UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.  Third 
Edition  Revised,    Fcap.  Bvo.    is,  td, 

GREEK  VOCABULARIES  FOR 
REPETITION.  Arranged  accord- 
ing to  Subjects,  Second  Edition, 
Fcap,  Bvo,    IJ.  6d, 

GREEK  TESTAMENT  SELEC- 
TIONS.  For  the  use  of  Schools. 
Third  Edition,  With  Introduction. 
Notes,  and  Vocabulary.  Fcap,  Bvo, 
as,  6d, 

STEPS  TO  FRENCH.  Fifth  Edu 
tion.    iBmo,    Bd, 

FIRST  FRENCH  LESSONS.  Fifth 
Edition  Revised.     Crown  Bvo,     is, 

EASY  FRENCH  PASSAGES  FOR 
UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.  Fourth 
Edition  revised,    Fcap.  Bvo,     is,  6d, 

EASY  FRENCH  EXERCISES  ON 
ELEMENTARY  SYNTAX.  With 
Vocabulary.  Second  Edition,  Crown 
Bvo,    as,  6d,     Key  y,  net, 

FRENCH  VOCABULARIES  FOR 
REPETITION :  Arranged  according 
to  Subjects.  Ninth  Edition.  Fcap, 
Bw,     IS. 


